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Aet.  I. — Remedies  suggested  for  some  of  the  Evils  which  consti- 
tute "  The  Perils  of  tfie  Nation:'     London,  1844. 

This  work  is  the  promised  sequel  to  a  former  one  entituled 
"  The  Perils  of  the  Nation,  an  Appeal  to  the  Legislature,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes." 

The  author  of  these  volumes  has  certainly  not  exaggerated  the 
dangers  of  the  country,  however  much  he  may  have  failed  in 
pointing  out  the  way  of  escape  from  them  ;  and  with  whatever 
injustice  he  has  assailed  both  whole  classes  of  men,  and  even  in- 
dividuals of  whom  he  conceives  (though  in  this  too  he  is  some- 
times mistaken)  that  they  do  not  participate  in  his  views.  The 
dogmatism  and  self-confidence  of  nis  manifold  denunciations  in- 
vest him  with  a  certain  mimic  air  of  authority,  which,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  have  an  imposing  effect  on  the  more  ignorant  of 
his  readers — while  his  own  ignorance  of  Political  Economy,  both 
in  the  long-recognized  principles  and  later  modifications  of  the 
science,  is  ingeniously  made  up  for  by  his  frequent  professions  of 
a  wholesale  contempt  and  intolerance  for  the  subiect  at  large. 
It  is  a  convenient  way  by  which  to  get  rid  of  sucn  truths  and 
such  topics  as  look  hard  on  the  conclusions  of  an  author,  thus  to 
proscribe  en  masse  that  entire  department  of  human  knowledge 
to  which  they  belong.  And  yet  we  cannot  see  why  such  matters 
as  Capital  and  Wages,  and  Population  and  Agriculture,  must  be 
altogether  shunned  and  abstained  firom,  as  if  they  were  not  fair 
or  competent  objects  of  investigation,  whether  with  a  view  to  ve- 
rify all  that  has  been  discovered,  or  to  find  out  all  that  is  disco- 
verable regarding  them.  They  have  a  substantive  reality  in  the 
territory  of  actu^  and  existent  things — ^nor  are  we  able  to  under- 
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stand  why  they  should  be  banished  from  the  territory  of  human 
thought.  But  indeed  the  thing  is  impossible ;  and  our  very  au- 
thor nimsclf  finds  it  to  be  so.  These  obnoxious  articles  come  in 
his  way  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  the  only  manner  in  which  he 
can  dispose  of  them,  is  by  giving  his  own  views  regarding  them 
in  place  of  the  views  of  other  people.  So  that,  after  all,  wnile  he 
often  falls  foul  of  Political  Economy,  as  if  to  exterminate,  or  to 
lay  a  total  extinguisher  upon  the  science,  he  only  brushes  aside  the 
Political  Economy  of  others,  and  this  to  make  room  for  a  Politi- 
cal Economy  of  ms  own. 

Yet  amid  all  the  defects  and  infirmities  of  this  work,  we  must 
do  homage  to  its  one  redeeming  property,  which  is  the  high  place 
assigned  oy  its  author  to  moral  causes,  both  in  the  production  of 
the  nation's  disease,  and  in  the  operation  of  the  proposed  reme- 
dies. It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  dry  and  the  nard  econo- 
mics of  our  heartless  utilitarians,  and  to  read  anywhere  of  a  uni- 
versal Christian  education,  as  being,  what  we  indeed  hold  it  to  be, 
the  grand  restorative  frt)m  all  our  social  and  political  disorders. 
We  only  wish  that  our  author  had  written  as  intelligently  as  he 
has  written  piously ;  and  that  he  had  refrained  from  certain  zeal- 
ous ebullitions  which,  besides  that  the  zeal  is  without  knowledge 
and  without  discrimination,  carry  him  at  times  beyond  the  limits  of 
candour  and  modesty.  Yet  it  does  mitigate  the  indignancy  that 
might  otherwise  be  felt  at  his  groundless  vitimerations,  that, 
without  charging  them  either  with  malice  or  dishonesty,  they 
seem  more  like  the  efiusions  of  a  mind  blinded  by  prejudice  or 
by  its  own  misconceptions — ^though  it  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted, 
tnat  the  sacred  cause,  whether  of  religion  or  numanity,  should 
thus  be  discredited  by  a  most  palpable  ignorance  both  of  the  sci- 
ence which  he  presumes  to  vilify,  and  of  the  authors  whom  he 
has  ventured  to  arraign.  It  is  assuredly  not  the  way  to  speed 
forward  the  cause  of  Philanthropy,  to  place  it,  as  is  done  here, 
in  a  state  of  violent  disjunction  from  the  cause  of  truth  and 
reason. 

There  are  certain  passages  in  this  work  which  forcibly  remind 
us  of  those  occasions,  when,  in  virtue  of  both  Science  and  Scrip- 
ture having  been  brought  into  the  false  position  of  a  seeming 
contrariety — a  seeming^  for  they  never  are  in  real  conflict  wim 
each  other — ^the  result  has  proved  alike  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
learning  and  the  cause  of  sacredness.  When  Galileo  was  forced 
to  make  his  recantations,  and  on  the  ground  that  his  discoveries 
were  opposed  to  the  Bible,  while  we  tiilly  sympathize  with  the 
eloquent  indignation  of  those  who  viewed  it  as  an  arrest  laid  on 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  we  regard  it  as  a  fiir  more  grievous 
and  nurtftil  effect,  that  the  higher  reason  of  the  age  was  placed 
thereby  into  an  attitude  of  antipathy  and  revolt  against  the  an- 
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tlioritv  of  revelation.  The  likest  occurrence  to  this  in  more  re- 
cent times,  was  when  the  speculations  of  geology  came  into  strong 
apparent  collision  with  the  Mosaic  account  ofthe  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  when  the  more  enhghtened  friends  of  Christianity 
were  put  to  the  blush  by  certain  of  its  injudicious  defenders,  who, 
in  utter  imiorance  of  the  theme,  ventured  on  the  field  of  contro- 
vert with  a  crude  yet  confident  Natural  History  of  their  own. 
Ana  we  felt  it  to  be  matter  of  sincere  rejoicing,  not  so  much  for 
the  soundness  of  the  world's  philosophy  as  for  the  soundness  of 
its  faith,  when  a  reconciliation,  deemed  satisfactory  by  oiu'selves 
at  least,  was  effected  between  an  indefinite  antiquity  for  the  globe 
(whereof  there  is  a  daily  accumulating  evidence)  and  even  the 
plainest  literalities  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  There  is  something 
strongly  analogous  to  these  cases  in  the  religious  horrot  which 
our  author  feels,  and  which  he  tries  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  against  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  He,  making 
use  of  an  expression  in  Holy  Writ,  stigmatizes  it  as  "  science 
fidsely  so  called" — ^forgetting  that  in  these  words  we  have  the  vir- 
tual acknowledgment  of  a  science  truly  so-called — so  that  while 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  false,  there  may  be  also  a  true  Political 
Economy,  with  the  doctrines  of  which  he  would  do  well  to  ac- 
quaint himself.  Another  phrase,  taken  by  him  also  from  the 
inspired  writings,  is  "  vain  philosophy" — a  tolerably  clear  intima- 
tion, and  on  the  highest  of  all  authority,  that  there  is  a  philosophy 
which  is  not  vain.  The  works  of  God,  says  the  Psahnist — and 
these  works  must  be  recognized  in  tlie  laws  and  phenomena  of 
human  society,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial creation — ^the  works  of  God  are  wonderful,'  sought  out  of 
all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein.  They  who  would  divorce 
Theology  ftt)m  Science,  or  Science  from  Theology,  are,  in  effect 
if  not  intention,  the  enemies  of  both. 

The  doctrine  of  the  economists  which  most  calls  forth  his  anti- 
pathy, is  that  promulgated,  though  not  for  the  first  time,  by  Mr. 
Malthus,  on  the  subject  of  Population-;-a  fair  enough  subject, 
one  might  think,  both  for  observation  and  arithmetic ;  and  on 
which  surely  it  is  competent  to  state  what  the  conclusions  are, 
without  incurring  the  cnar^e  of  a  profane  and  injurious  reflection, 
either  on  the  ways  of  God's  providence,  or  on  the  principles  of 
His  word.  It  is  difiScult  to  see  why  the  capabilities  of  the  spe- 
cies, in  regard  to  its  power  of  increase,  should  not  form  in  every 
way  as  legitimate  a  topic  of  inquiry,  as  do  the  capabilities  of  the 
8oiL  It  is  surely  just  as  lawful  to  count  the  number  of  children 
in  a  &nuly,  as  it  is  to  count  the  number  of  bolls  or  quarters  raised 
upon  an  acre  t  Or  we  should  like  to  know  why  it  is  to  be  de- 
nounced as  criminal  to  tske  the  census  of  a  countr3^s  population 
at  given  periods,  and  on  comparing  the  results  of  the  different 
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surveys,  to  announce  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  have 
been  doubled  within  the  last  forty  years  ;  or  that  countries  can  be 
named  where,  in  the  infancy  of  their  agriculture,  the  same  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  marvellously  short  period  of  fifteen 
years  ?  Again,  is  it  wrong  to  remark,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
marriage  of  females  takes  place  at  averagely  an  earlier  age  than 
it  does  in  the  former ;  or  if  tables  of  Poutical  Arithmetic  could 
be  constructed,  from  which  it  might  appear  that  this  age  is  18 
in  the  one  case,  and  25  in  the  other,  is  there  aught  to  provoke 
the  indignation  of  the  virtuous  and  good,  either  in  the  act  of  col- 
lecting such  statistics,  or  in  the  act  of  publishing  and  proclaiming 
them  to  the  world  ?  Nay,  if  it  shoula  be  foimd  that  while  there 
is  still  indefinite  room  upon  our  earth  for  the  enlargement  both 
of  lis  population  and  agriculture,  still  that  the  tendency  of  the 
one  to  increase  is  faster  than  that  of  the  other ;  and  that  there- 
fore long  before  the  utmost  possible  maximum  of  either  has  been 
reached  and  realized,  there  might  be  such  a  thing  as  a  pressure 
of  the  population  on  the  food  m  various  coimtries,  as  well  as  in 
various  ages  of  the  world — ^must  we  refrain  from  meddling  with 
this  as  an  object  of  thought  at  all ;  or  if  obtruded  upon  us  as  an 
undoubted  and  objective  certainty  by  others,  must  we  shut  our 
eves  against  it?  We  know  not  a  more  familiar  experience,  than 
that  when  a  premature  marriage  occurs  in  a  single  household,  as 
when  a  son  of  the  family  enters  into  such  an  alliance  without  the 
means  of  providing  for  it,  the  event  is  felt  by  all  the  members  of 
the  domestic  circle  to  be  a  great  inconvenience,  and  deplored  ac- 
cordingly. Now,  where  is  the  hardihood,  or  where  the  mon- 
strous impiety  of  tlie  reflection,  that  what  is  true  of  one  house- 
hold might  be  true  of  ten  thousand,  nay,  of  a  million  households; 
and  that  what  each  severally  holds  to  be  imdesirable,  might  be 
held  as  undesirable  by  all  jointly — or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
evil  of  improvident  marriages  might  come  to  be  a  recognized 
category  throughout  a  community  at  large  ?  There  seems  no 
reason  why  a  whole  hosf;  of  truths  particular,  and  all  alike,  should 
not  be  reassembled  into  a  compendious  proposition,  and  so  be 
expanded  into  a  truth  generical  or  truth  universal.  Now  this  is 
all  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Malthus,  when  propounding  his 
doctrine  of  Population ;  yet  to  fasten  a  stigma  on  this  plain  re- 
sult of  a  very  plain  deduction,  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the 
laws  of  physiology  have  been  equally  set  at  nought.  We  repeat 
that  all  this  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  sensitive,  and  we  shall 
ftirther  call  it  the  senseless  antipathy,  which  would  have  laid  an 
arrest  on  the  discoveries  of  astronomical  science  at  the  termina* 
tion  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  which  not  further  back  than  thirty 
years  ago,  would  have  expunged  geolo^  from  the  encyclopsBdia 
of  human  learning.     We  have  no  fear  but  that  fix)m  the  assidu- 
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OILS  labonrs  of  a  sound  Philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sound 
Scripture  Criticism  on  the  other,  a  magnificent  and  unexcepted 
harmony  is  sure  to  emerge  between  the  word  of  God  and  the 
works  of  God.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  infallible  result  that 
awaits  the  calm  and  comprehensive  survey  of  both ;  but  most 
assuredly  it  is  not  to  the  little  piecemeal  snatches,  or  to  the  rest- 
ive and  fitful  efiusions  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  we  shall 
be  at  all  indebted  for  the  sj)eeding  forward  of  this  glorious  con- 
summation. 

But  that  we  may  do  no  injustice  either  to  this  work  or  to  its 
author,  with  whom,  and  because  of  the  excellence  of  his  main 
lesson,  we  hope  to  be  on  better  terms  ere  that  we  take  our  final 
leave  of  him — let  us  present  the  reader  with  a  few  specimens. 

*'  The  doctrine  of  the  criminality  of  improvident  marriages,*  if  it  were 
possible  to  bring  it  into  force,  would  condemn  seven-eighths  of  the  young 
men  of  our  agricultural  districts  to  hopeless  celibacy  for  life."  "  Such 
is  the  state,  and  such  the  prospects  to  which  the  modem  system  of  po- 
litical economy  would  deliberately  consign  the  great  body  of  our  agri- 
cultural poor/*  "  How  many  valued  preachers  would  be  sorely  per- 
plexed if  they  were  called  upon  to  preach  an  honest  and  faithful  ser- 
mon on  the  text,  '  Wo  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay 
field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth.' "  ''  For,  in  truth,  selfishness  has  given  a  re- 
taining fee  to  science,  and  to  tliat  which  passes  by  the  name ;  and  so, 
while  the  words  of  infinite  wisdom  are  lightly  regarded,  men  lay  house 
to  house,  and  field  to  field,  and  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  and 
then  plead  the  authority  of  a  Whately  or  a  Mai  thus,  as  something  in- 
finitely higher  than  the  lesc^ons  of  the  word  of  God."  "  And  this  is 
one  reason  why  the  pulpit  does  not  impose  a  salutary  check,  and  aim 
at  an  effective  counteraction  of  these  evils.  Sad  we  are  to  confess, 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the  pulpit,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  either  careless  of,  or  even  favourably  disposed  towards  this 
growing  mischief.  The  usual  proportion  of  Christian  writers  and 
teachers  are  timid,  and  if  they  approach  the  subject  at  all,  deal  only  in 
vague  generalities ;  while  some  there  are,  who,  inveigled  into  the  net 
of  a  science  fi&lsely  so  called,  are  actually  helping  forward  various  of 
the  crying  evils  of  the  day.  The  test  of  their  evil,  and  the  proof  of 
their  guilt,  is  foimd  in  their  systematic  banishment  of  the  word  of  God 
fii>m  their  whole  system  pf  communital  economy."  "  We  aver  that  in 
God's  word,  and  throughout  its  pages — ^not  in  a  few  places,  but  in 
many — ^there  are  given  doctrines,  and  reproofs,  and  instructions  in 
righteousness,  for  legislators,  for  statesmen,  and  for  men  of  wealth 
and  influence ;  and  that  the  general  tenor  of  these  is  directly  opposed 
to  what  a  set  of  philosophers  *  falsely  so  called,'  of  our  own  times,  have 
conspired  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  political  economy.  And  accord- 
ingly, and  very  naturally,  as  the  Bible  and  they  are  at  variance,  they 
agree  to  lay  the  Bible  on  the  shelf,  and  to  assert^  that  however  neces- 
sary and  supreme  in  its  own  department — ^the  concerns  of  God  and  the 
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soul — jei  in  mere  sublanary  matters,  the  management  of  nations,  ^c^ 
it  is  either  wholly  silent,  or  speaks  without  any  divine  authority,  or 
any  claim  to  our  respect."  Lastly,  "  Our  appeal  must  be  to  the  whole 
reading  public.  Of  them  we  ask  merely  the  same  reasonable  and  just 
decision  which  was  manifested  by  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  when 
he  had  waded  through  a  volume  on  political  economy  by  a  celebrated 
author,  in  which  the  chief  part  of  all  the  woes  of  the  country  were 
traced  to  one  cause,  '  surplus  population.'  '  This  cannot  be  true  !'  was 
his  indignant  reply  to  the  friend  who  had  lent  him  the  volume,  for  does 
not  the  Bible  declare,  that  *  in  the  multitude  of  the  people  is  the  king's 
honour ;  but  in  the  want  of  people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince  ? ' " 

A  multitude  of  passages  similar  to  those  now  quoted  occur  in 
both  volumes ;  ana  from  which  it  will  be  se«n  that  the  moral  in- 
dignation which  has  prompted  these  various  utterances,  proceeds 
on  the  imagination  that  our  more  recent  political  economy  is  at 
variance  with  the  Bible,  both  in  the  dogmata  of  the  science,  and 
in  the  duties  which  it  proposes  for  the  observance  of  mankind. 
And  certain  it  is  that  many  of  our  economists,  perhaps  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  have  laid  themselves  abundantly  open  to  the  ridi- 
cule at  least  of  their  satirical  opponents,  if  not  to  the  severer  cen- 
sorship which  is  here  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  We  can 
figure  nothing  more  unnatural  or  more  grotesque  than  the  at^ 
tempt  to  school  down  improvident  marriages  by  the  circulation  of 
economical  tracts  among  the  working  classes,  and  these  charged 
with  lessons  on  the  true  theory  of  population — ^all  with  the  view, 
let  it  be  observed,  of  terrifying  our  citizens  and  labourers  from  so 
precipitate  a  step,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  be  over-peopled 
ty  it  Verily  it  is  not  on  such  general  or  such  distant  consider- 
ations, but  on  something  far  more  personal  and  proximate  to  the 
individual,  that  men  are  prevailed  upon  to  regulate  each  his  oswn 
conduct,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  walks  of  society.  It  were 
in  every  way  as  preposterous  to  think  of  moving  a  ploughman  or 
coalheaver  out  of  his  purposes  in  regard  to  the  state  or  manage- 
ment of  his  own  little  home,  by  holding  out  to  him  the  evils 
which  follow  an  undue  multiplication  of  the  species — as  of  per- 
suading the  farmer  to  change  his  present  and  long-established 
methods  of  husbandry,  and  that  not  on  the  likelihoods  of  the  next 
year's  crop,  or  of  what  might  be  realized  by  himself  upon  his  own 
acres,  but  on  some  magnificent  computation  as  to  the  capabilities 
and  the  prospects  of  agriculture,  along  the  vista  of  many  fiiture 
centuries,  and  throughout  the  world  at  large.  But  this  is  the 
very  extravagance  and  folly  into  which  controversialists  have  run 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  at  issue.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  our 
people  have  been  told  that  it  is  rash  to  enter  too  early  on  the  mar- 
ried state,  and  thereby  to  aggravate  the  pressure  or  the  world's 
population  on  the  world's  food, — on  the  other,  the  proclamation  of 
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a  universal  license  has  been  sounded  forth  in  their  hearing,  and 
that  it  is  safe  in  this  matter  to  follow  the  first  promptings  of  na* 
tore,  or  of  their  own  inclination — ^for  that  in  the  yet  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  earth  in  which  we  live,  there  is  sustenance  for  a 
human  family  of  tenfold  a  greater  magnitude  than  now  walk  upon 
its  surface.  The  folly  of  thus  philosophizing  the  common  people 
into  a  right  habit  is  alike  chargeable  upon  both  the  parties  m  this 
war&re  ;  and  if  we  seek  to  reform  or  to  ameliorate  either  their 
condition  or  their  habits,  it  is  altogether  by  another  sort  of  moral 
dynamics  being  brought  into  operation. 

Accordingly,  in  the  most  full  and  formal  attempt  that  has  yet 
been  made,  by  any  author,  to  blend  the  moral  with  the  eco- 
nomical, or  to  point  out  the  relationship  and  the  mutual  influ- 
ences which  subsist  between  a  high  standard  of  character  and  a 
high  standard  of  enjoyment  among  the  people — ^there  is  nothing 
more  strenuously  insisted  on,  than  the  utter  vanity  and  insignifi- 
cance of  the  endeavour  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes,  by  imbuing  their  minds  with  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mju- 
thus.  It  is  most  assuredly  not  by  placing  them  under  his  guid- 
ance, but  under  the  guidance  of  a  higher  volume  than  his,  even 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  thus,  and 
thus  alone,  that  we  look  for  any  permanent  enlargement  in  the 
state  and  sufficiency  of  the  common  people;  nor  do  we  hope  that 
through  any  other  medium  than  that  of  Christian  education,  they 
will  ever  realize  the  promise  either  of  the  life  that  now  is,  or  of  the 
life  that  is  to  come.  True,  we  can  see  no  cause  why  all  prudence 
and  all  forethought  should  be  so  proscribed,  as  our  aaversaries 
would  seem  to  have  it,  fix>m  this  department  of  human  aflairs — 
or  why  marriage,  involving,  though  it  does,  the  most  important 
step  in  life,  should  be  altogether  left  to  the  force  of  a  blmd  and 
brutal  impulse,  as  if  it  were  religiously  unlawful  to  make  it  the 
subject  ot  deliberation  at  all,  or  to  mbc  up  with  it  any  of  the 
hif^er  exercises  of  mind,  as  if  it  were  the  event  of  all  others  in  a 
man's  history  privileged  and  singled  out  by  this  distinction,  that 
his  reasoning  and  reflective  nature  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  "  He  who  provides  not  for  his  own,"  says  the  apostle,  "  and 
specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."  Now,  we  cannot  see  why  this  providen- 
tial care,  this  c^vo/a,  should  not  have  some  place  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  family  life  as  well  as  after  it.  Still,  it  is  not 
any  calculation  on  tlie  number  of  our  species  that  we  i*equire  at 
the  hands  of  our  peasantry.  We  have  no  demand  for  any  other 
regimen  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  than  that  of  their 
moral  and  religious  training,  and  simply  as  the  possessors  of 
immortal  souls — confident  as  we  are,  that  to  be  rightly  set  on  the 
way  to  heaven,  is  far  the  likeliest  course  both  for  contentment 
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and  sufficiency  in  this  world.  And  it  matters  not  to  this  result, 
though  they  should  remain  profoundly  ignorant,  to  the  end  of  their 
days,  of  all  that  economists  have  ever  >vritten  on  the  law  of  popu- 
lation. This  forms  no  part,  at  least,  of  our  specific  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  working  classes.  Enough  for  us  that  they  are 
educated  not  in  the  lessons  of  political  science,  but  in  the  lessons 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  so  are  made  to  participate  in  the  humaniz- 
ing and  enlarging  influences  of  that  Christianity  which,  wherever 
it  takes  effect,  is  sure  to  tell  generally  on  the  intellect  and  taste, 
as  well  as  on  the  principles  of  men — ^investing  all  their  higher 
faculties,  the  reason,  and  the  understanding,  and  the  conscience, 
with  a  more  efficient  control  over  the  inferior  propensities  and 
instincts  of  their  merely  animal  nature.  The  tendency  of  religion, 
we  mean  of  that  religion  which  cometh  by  hearing  and  by  the 
word  of  God — ^the  firuit  of  His  blessing  on  well-taught  schools 
and  well-served  churches — ^its  tendency  is  to  refine,  and  rationalize, 
and  exalt  the  whole  man,  insomuch  that  in  the  very  gait  and 
appearance  of  a  Christianized  peasant,  we  can  discern  a  person 
not  merely.of  higher  character,  but  altogether  of  higher  caste 
than  his  fellows  around  him;  and  in  virtue  of  whi(£  he  does 
more  than  spurn  away  from  him  their  low  and  loathsome  dissi- 
pations. >\  e  know  not  a  more  pleasing  experience,  or  one  that 
more  decisively  points  out  the  high-road  to  a  secure  and  stable 
condition  of  sufficiency  and  comfort  for  the  people  of  omr  land,  than 
the  almost  invariable  connexion  which  obtams  oetween  their  moral 
worth,  (a  worth  which  can  be  reared  and  throughout  sustained  on 
no  other  basis  than  that  of  their  evangehc  tuition)  and  the  general 
elevation  which  takes  place  in  their  tastes  and  habits,  and  whole 
style  of  their  enjoyments.  We  know  that  this  can  be  verified  in 
almost  every  instance  among  the  regular  church-goers  of  humble 
life,  in  the  great  towns  of  Scotland.  And  we  could  even  stake 
the  credit  of  our  assertion,  on  the,  to  us,  unknown  but  easily  ascer- 
tained truth  of  its  holding  altogether  the  same  among  the  workmen 
and  their  families,  of  all  grades,  who  best  frequent  the  chapels  and 
conventicles  of  our  sister  countiy — and  this,  too,  among  those 
employments  whether  of  the  mine  or  of  the  manufiictoiy,  which, 
apart  froia  religion,  are  most  fitted  to  degrade  and  demoralize 
them.  There  is  nothing  which  hsis  more  impressed  ourselves 
with  the  paramount  efficacy  of  moral  causes,  than  to  find  in  the 
Christian  household  of  a  nand-loom  weaver,  where  the  united 
earnings  did  not  reach  10s.  a-week,  an  air  of  decent  and  human- 
ized comfort,  an  interior  economy  whether  as  it  respects  the 
furniture  of  their  clean  and  orderly  apartments  or  the  attire  upon 
their  persons,  even  a  well-stored  book-case  where  food  for  the 
mind  on  its  humble  shelves  was  purchased  out  of  the  hard  and 
honest  winnings  that  might  have  else  been  squandered  on  worth- 
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^j^tifications— and  all  this,  while  the  operative  cotton-spinner 
rJS^  ar-week,  at  the  next  door,  who  Kved  recUesslv  because  he 
li^  ffreJimonsly,  gave  forth,  in  the  whole  aspect  of  his  ill-habited 
and  ill^nditioned  family,  every  symptom  of  want  and  extreme 
wretcbedness.  In  the  one  case  there  was  a  self-respect  as  well  as 
a  s^-command,  which  was  wanting  in  the  other :  and  on  this 
angle  difference,  the  fruit  of  that  best  and  highest  of  aU  educa- 
tioii,  the  education  of  principle,  we  believe  that  the  whole  alter- 
native between  a  prosperous  and  erect  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
sunken  prostrate  misthnven  commonaltv  on  the  other,  is,  in  the 
main,  suspended.  Now,  what  we  hofd  is,  that  Christianitv  is 
the  great  avilizer  of  man— nay,  the  onlv  agent  which  can  b^t 
that  higher  tone  of  habit  and  character  among  the  people,  which 
leads  surely,  though  insensibly,  to  a  higher  standard  of  enjov- 
m«it  in  the  midst  of  them.  And,  for  the  diflusion  of  such"  a 
habit,  we  seek  no  more  than  a  riffht  Christian  tuition,  the  accom- 
panunent  and  the  fruit  of  right  Christian  institutes ;  or,  in  other 
words,  m  efficient  parochial,  as  being  far  the  likeliest  preparative 
for  an  efficient  femily  discipUne  in  the  households  of  our  popu- 
I^n— satisBed  that  the  pupils  of  such  a  discipline  ^lU  not  only 
begin  life  well,  but  will  sustain  it  rightlv  and  respectablv  throuffh- 

?"*  ^  ^^  ^S^'  ^^  ^"^^^  ^^  *»ner  q^alitv  of  the  'soul,  tliere 
IS  need  of  no  other  influences  than  such  as  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  by  the  humanizing  intercourse  of  Christian  philan- 
thropists and  Christian  office-bearers  in  their  respective  concrre- 
gatioDs ;  and  need  of  no  other  lessons  than  the  lessons  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  We  are  sensible  that  these  are  not  the 
prescriptions  of  all  Pohtical  Economy,  vet  there  is  a  Political 
Economy  which  does  recomize  all  ttis,  nav  strenuouslv  recom- 
mends It,  as  being  the  only  specific  for  alfour  social  disorders. 
And  yet  this  is  the  very  Political  Economv  which  is  singled  out 
for  the  fiercest  invectives  of  the  work  now  before  us— the  main 
article  of  the  indictment,  too,  being  that  it  has  thrown  the  Bible 
overboard.  We  are  most  unwilling  to  believe  that  there  is  aught 
here  either  of  the  dishonest  or  the  malicious.  Yet  we  cannot  fail 
to  descry,  in  this  town-made  composition,  the  conceit  and  cock- 
nevism  of  an  author  most  ludicrously  at  fault,  both  respecting  t>ie 
subject  and  literature  of  the  subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
deal  with. 

But  a  general  recognition  of  the  Bible  wiD  not  avail  for  vindi- 
cation, if  violence  have  been  done  to  any  of  its  specific  precepts  • 
and  such  is  the  violence  which  our  auwor  charges  on  the  advo-> 
cates  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  more  especially  when  thev  found 
on  their  notions   or  their  fears  of  a  redundant  popul^^^^.    ^ 
dissuasive  against  early  marriages.     The  passages  on  ^\i\oVi\e 
founds  his  counter-precept  or  counter-prindple  to  this  at»    ftrst* 
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the  benediction  pronounced  bv  God  on  our  first  parents,  imme« 
diately  after  their  creation,  wlien  he  said,  «  Be  fruitfiil  and  mal- 
tiply,  and  replenish  the  earth ;"  and,  secondly,  the  same  bene- 
diction, for  in  both  instances  the  words  are  uttered  in  the  form  of 
a  blessing,  and  not  of  a  commandment,  when  He  says  to  Noah 
and  his  sons,  immediately  after  the  earth  had  been  unpeopled, 
and  the  world  had  been  turned  into  a  wilderness  before  them, 
"  Be  fruitfiil  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  Such  was 
the  power  graciously  conferred  by  God  upon  our  species,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  the  wide  and  desolate  expanse  could,  in  a  few 
generations,  be  transmuted  into  the  blissful  abode  of  thousands  of 
families,  nay,  of  nations,  that,  in  as  many  centuries,  might  over- 
spread the  race  of  our  globe.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  in 
regard  to  this  power  of  multiplying,  the  prolific  virtue  wherewith 
our  species  has  been  endowed — the  philosophy  of  Malthus  is  very 
much  at  one  with  the  Bible,  which  informs  us  of  our  race  having 
been  so  constituted,  that  firom  but  one  pair  not  only  might  a  single 
region  within  a  limited  and  calculable  period,  but  even  the  whole 
globe  might  be  fully  peopled  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  is  a  power 
which,  01  course,  would  sufier  diminution  with  every  shortening 
of  human  life — though  it  survived  to  the  days  of  Noah,  not^ath- 
standing  the  abridgment  which  then  took  place  in  the  longevity 
of  mankind.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  abridg- 
ment which  may  have  taken  place  since,  has  put  the  benediction, 
given  to  both  the  first  and  second  nrogenitors  of  the  human 
iamily,  beyond  the  reach  of  accomplisnment.  The  narratives  of 
Scripture  give  abundant  testimony  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
numbers  oi  mankind,  shortly  after  each  of  these  great  starting- 
points — ^the  Creation  and  tfie  Flood.  And  as  history  is  our  sole 
mformant  then,  so  to  history  and  observation  do  we  look  as  our 
informants  still,  in  regard  both  to  the  facts  of  their  past  and  pre- 
sent increajse,  and  to  tlie  capabilities  of  their  future  increase  on  the 
part  of  our  species.  And  surely  on  this  subject  we  have  a  whole 
nost  of  testimonies,  would  we  not  shut  our  eyes  against  them — 
in  the  numerous  colonizations  both  of  former  times,  and  which  arc 
now  going  forward,  when  the  mother-country  becomes  too  narrow 
or  yiSds  not  enough  of  sustenance  for  her  increased  and  increas- 
ing population — m  the  censuses  of  our  own  and  other  nations — 
most  of  all,  in  the  pregnant  feet  that,  wherever  the  elements  of 
a  fertile  yet  unoccupied  soil  with  a  healthy  climate,  and  a  secure 
government  are  conjoined,  there  a  rapid  and  multiple  progression 
m  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  the  uniform  and  unfailing  con- 
sequent, as  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Australia  and  Canada 
and  most  palpably  of  all  in  the  vast  regions  of  central  North 
America,  from  which  we  might  gather  how  soon,  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  population,  and  did  no  obstacles  intervene,  the  patri-< 
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archal  benedictions  of  Genesis  might  come  to  be  realized  in  a 
world  teeming  to  the  uttermost  with  the  families  which  overspread 
its  sorfiice.  Even  the  most  bigoted  of  our  antagonists,  could  they 
only  keep  their  theological  antipathies  for  a  moment  at  abey- 
ance,  would  scarcely  deny  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  proUtic 
energy  in  our  race  which  is  to  carry  the  world  to  this  its  maximum 
of  occupiers,  were  competent,  over  and  above,  to  the  peopling  of 
other  worlds,  if  but  access  were  had  to  them  ;  and  that,  debarred 
from  this  access,  there  behoved  to  be  either  a  virtuous  restraint  or 
a  vidous  outlet  on  the  tendency  to  poptdation,  seeing  that  the 
force  which  could  people  twenty  worms,  might  easily  tend  to 
over-people  one.    iJow,  all  which  the  disciples  of  Malthus  need  to 
contend  for  is,  that  what  holds  true  of  the  world  at  large,  might 
also  hold  true  of  particular  sections  or  territories  in  the  world, 
as  indeed  is  abundantly  manifest  by  the  frequent  emigrations 
frx>m  old  to  newly  settled  lands.     So  that,  when  the  adequate 
facility  for  such  emigration  does  not  exist,  there  must  be  that 
very  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  food,  the  slightest  intimation 
of  which  is  sure  to  call  forth  the  outcries,  in  certain  quarters,  of 
the  most  fierce  and  immeasured  indignation.     It  is  true,  the 
advocates  of  the  Malthusian  theory  farther  contend,  that  the 
pressure  may  be  felt  long  before  the  agriculture  of  any  countn' 
nas  reachea  the  extreme  limit  of  its  productiveness;  and  this 
because  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  population  outstrips  the 
tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.    Wiiether 
it  does  so  or  not,  is  a  pure  question  of  observation ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  should  disarm  the  prejudice  of  religionists,  when  told  of 
a  physiological  law,  in  virtue  of  which  a  world  might  be  peopled 
from  a  single  family,  that  it  is  a  law  announced  to  us  in  the  Bible, 
and  that  to  quarrel  with  it  is  in  fact  to  impeach  the  wisdom  and 
the  ways  of  God,  as  set  forth  both  in  the  booK  of  experience  and  the 
book  of  revelation.    Let  their  repugnance  to  the  practical  lesson 
of  the  Malthusians  be  what  it  may,  it  should  reconcile  them,  one 
might  think,  to  the  physiological  dogma  of  the  sect,  that  the 
very  passages  of  Scripture  which  themselves  quote,  do  necessarily 
involve  it — so  that  in  those  furious  denunciations  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  volumes  before  us,  the  author's  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  his  understanding  of  the  sacred  record,  seem  to  be 
equally  at  fault. 

It  is  not,  however,  against  the  doctrine  as  viewed  phpiologi- 
cally,  but  a^inst  it  as  treated  practically  and  morally,  that  the 
main  objection  of  our  author  lies.  When  simply  regarded  as  a 
dogma  or  trath  in  Natural  History,  he  might  allege  no  great  dis- 
crepancy between  it  and  the  Bible.  It  is  with  the  ethical  injunc- 
tion which  has  been  founded  on  the  dogma,  that  he  holds  his 
chief  quarrel — or  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  duty,  a  matter  of 
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righteous  obligation,  to  refrain  from  early  marriages.  This  he 
proscribes  as  the  utterance  of  a  vain  philosophy,  m  direct  con- 
flict or  collision  with  the  sacred  command  of  Scripture,  to  "  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  We  shall  not 
avail  ourselves  here  of  the  distinction  between  a  benediction  and 
a  bidding — though  "  to  be  fruitftd"  is  certainly  not  a  precept 
laid  upon  man,  but  an  endowment  conferred  by  God,  such  an 
endowment  as  enabled  man  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth. 
We  shall,  however,  defer  to  the  author's  own  understanding  of 
these  words — as  if  they  meant  not  only  that  God  enabled  man, 
but  that  He  enjoined  him  thus  to  multiply  and  thus  to  replenish. 
All  which  we  need  to  contend  for  is,  that  man  is  not  laid  thereby 
under  the  obligation  either  to  fill  the  earth  beyond  what  it  can 
yield  for  his  subsistence,  or  to  fill  it  faster  than  subsistence  is 
found  for  him.  Or,  in  opposition  to  this,  will  the  author  insist 
upon  it,  that  because  of  the  utterance  given  forth  to  Adam  and 
to  Noah — ^the  first  at  the  infancy  of  tlie  world,  and  the  second 
immediately  after  its  total  desolation — there  lies  a  perpetual  obli- 
gation on  men  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  and  an  obli-' 
gation  amounting  to  this — that  as  soon  as  it  is  physically  compe- 
tent for  any  man  to  ftilfil  the  functions  of  the  married  state,  so 
soon  it  is  morally  incumbent  on  him  to  enter  thereupon  ?  Are 
we  to  understand  that  every  delay  beyond  this  is  criminal ;  and 
that  from  the  moment  of  his  arri^ng  at  the  requisite  maturitv 
for  such  a  relationship,  he,  by  every  week  of  postponement,  is 
lengthening  out  the  period  of  his  guilt,  because  of  disobedience 
to  a  divine  commandment?  We  should  like  to  know  if  the 
meaning  be,  that  a  state  of  celibacy  per  se  is  a  state  of  guilt ; 
and  that  no  such  prudence  can  be  alleged  as  might  convert  it 
into  a  state  of  innocence,  or  no  such  pnnciple  as  might  convert 
it  into  a  state  of  virtuous  self-denial?  The  inhabitants  of  St. 
Kilda,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred,  have  a  few  allotments  of 
land  parcelled  out  among  the  families ;  and  the  practice  there  is 
to  deter  each  marriage,  long,  it  may  be,  after  it  has  been  pro- 
posed and  agreed  upon,  till  one  of  these  allotments  shall  fall  va- 
cant. Must  the  command  of  multiply  and  replenish  be  so  under- 
stood as  to  overbear  this  necessity  ?  Or  are  the  parties  in  such 
delay  to  be  charged,  and  simply  because  of  their  delay,  with 
a  profane  defiance  to  the  authority  of  God  ?  The  same  necessity, 
with  the  same  consequent  practice,  obtains  on  a  larger  scale  m 
the  kingdom  of  Norway.  Must  the  moral  category  of  our  author 
be  proclaimed  there  too ;  and  are  the  young  ot  both  sexes  to  be 
tola  of  their  being  grievously  and  uncnristianly  in  the  wrong,  be- 
cause they  have  so  resolutely  adhered  for  generations  to  those 
habits  of  forbearance  and  control,  in  virtue  of  which  their  terri- 
toiy,  sterile  as  it  is,  is  found  to  uphold  the  best-conditioned  pea< 
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santry  in  Europe  I  In  our  own  country  the  necessity  is  not  so 
palpable,  because  more  disgoised  amid  tne  complex  relationships 
of  British  society.  But  though  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  the 
subject  is  looked  at  generally  or  nationally,  it  is  not  the  less  felt 
individually ;  and  of  the  vast  majority  may  it  be  affirmed,  that 
there  is  an  interval  of  years  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  the 
age  of  competent  provision  for  the  expenses  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  household.  And  again  we  ask,  whether  is  it  better  in 
this  department  of  human  affairs,  that  the  blindfold  impulse  shall 
carry  all  before  it,  or  that  the  impulse  shall  be  regulated  and  re- 
strained by  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  self-respect,  in 
securing  a  decent  and  seemly  maintenance ;  or  of  what  is  due  to 
a  parentage  who  might  require  the  help  of  their  own  offspring  to 
succour  and  sustain  them  I  Is  the  command  to  multiply  and  reple- 
nish, given  to  the  first  patriarchs  of  a  world  then  untenanted — is 
it  of  that  standing  universal  obUgation,  and  withal  of  a  character 
so  instant  and  imperative,  as  to  overbear  either  the  prudence 
which  would  surest  the  first  of  these  considerations,  or  the  prin- 
ciple and  natunU  affection  which  would  suggest  the  second  of 
them  I  All  we  can  say  for  ourselves  is,  that  we  do  not  so  under- 
stand it — nay,  marvel  that  so  very  peculiar  an  ethics  should 
have  been  raised  on  so  slender  a  foundation.  Of  the  presump- 
tion and  temerity  which  have  prompted  the  outrageous  abuse  of 
those  who  cannot  join  either  in  the  mterpretation  of  these  saying 
in  Genesis,  or  in  the  application  here  made  of  them,  we  feel  it 
better  to  say  nothing. 

But  more  than  this.  Not  only  do  the  Scriptures  afford  no 
warrant  for  the  violent  outcry  here  made  against  our  more  recent 
Political  Economy — they  enable  us  to  make  positive  exhibition 
of  the  harmony  which  obtains  between  what  an  enlightened 
science  pronounces  to  be  true,  and  an  enlightened  Christianity 
(by  which  we  mean  no  other  than  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,) 
pronounces  to  be  right  and  good.  It  is  fortunate  for  our  argu- 
ment, that  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Church  called 
forth  the  Apostle  Paul  to  his  wise  and  well-weighed  deliverance 
upon  this  subject — ^and  in  which  he  strikingly  evinces  the  same 
tact,  and  discrimination,  and  delicacy,  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  his  whole  treatment  of  another  question,  that,  in  the  hands  of 
men  less  gifted  than  himself,  might  have  proved  a  topic  of  most 
difficult  and  unmanageable  casuistry — ^we  mean  the  question 
which  so  agitated  the  disciples  of  his  time,  respecting  meats  and 
days,  and  tne  ceremonies  and  rites  of  Judaism.  We  could  almost 
apeak  of  it  as  being  singly  and  of  itself  an  evidence  of  his  inspire 
ation,  when  we  observe — ^both  on  this  question  and  on  that  of 
marriace — ^with  what  dexterity,  or  rather  with  what  profound  and 
admiiwie  judgment,  he  clears  his  way  among  the  three  distinct 
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categories  of  the  ohligatory^  and  the  lawful,  and  the  expedient 
Availing  ourselves  of  this  nomenclature,  we  should  say  of  Paul, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  terms,  he  held  it  not  obligatory 
upon  his  converts  to  adopt  the  Jewish  observances — ^nay,  (wit- 
ness his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,)  he  strenuously  resisted  the 
imposition  of  them  as  such.  But,  in  regard  to  the  second  term, 
he  held  it  lawful — ^that  is,  allowable — as  carr3dng  in  it  no  in- 
fraction of  any  binding  or  positive  duty,  to  do  eitner  the  one  or 
the  other — as,  for  example,  to  eat  flesh  or  not  to  eat  it.  Ajnd, 
in  regard  to  the  third,  tne  sentence  given  forth  by  him  was,  that 
though  both  things  were  lawful,  yet,  at  certain  times  and  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  both  things  might  not  be  expedient;  and 
thus,  while  lawful  to  eat,  it  was  on  given  occasions  expedient 
not  to  eat  for  the  sake  of  the  weaker  brethren.  He  accordingly, 
in  one  case,  submitted  to  have  his  head  shorn,  nay,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  circumcise  Timothy  "  because  of  the  Jews ;"  while,  in 
another  case,  he  refused  to  the  false  brethren  the  concession  of 
circumcising  Titus,  and  this  lest  they  should  exalt  a  mere  rite  or 
circumstantial  of  Judaism  to  an  equal  rank  with  the  great  essen- 
tials of  Christianity.  Such  at  the  same  time,  was  nis  respect 
for  expediency,  by  which  we  mean  not  a  selfish  or  political 
but  Cnristian  expediency,  or  what  is  best  and  most  expeaient  for 
the  good  of  human  souls,  that  on  his  mind — and  on  every  mind 
such  as  his  of  highest  spiritual  philanthropy  and  patriotism — ^it 
is  an  expediency  which  acts  with  all  the  force  of  a  most  urgent 
obligation ;  and  hence  the  noble  declaration  regarding  what  in 
itseff  he  held  to  be  a  thing  of  indifferency, — "  Wherefore,  if 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  not  eat  flesh  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 

Now,  in  all  this,  we  recognize,  to  a  great  extent,  an  analogy 
between  his  treatment  of  the  ceremonial  and  his  treatment  of  the 
marriage  question ;  and  did  we  carry  the  same  three  elements 
along  with  us,  it  might  help  to  a  sound  decision  on  the  place, 
with  its  relative  bearings,  which  marria^  holds  in  the  ethical 
system  of  the  Bible.  First,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  ordinance 
of  marriage  does  not  take  rank  with  the  duties  of  absolute  and 
universal  obligation.  It  is  not  obligatory  on  all  in  the  same  way 
that  the  virtues  of  the  decalogue  are  obligatory  on  all,  else  the 
apostle  would  never,  in  any  circumstances,  have  consented  to  a 
dispensation  firom  it.  He  would  not  have  done  this  evil  that 
good  might  come,  or,  for  the  sake  of  any  advantage  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  have  absolved  his  converts  from  the  observance  of 
any  of  the  express  and  unqualified  precepts  of  Christianity. 
But  this  is  what  he  does  in  reference  to  marriage.  He  says  to 
the  unmarried  that  it  is  good  for  them  to  abide  unmarried — ^that 
is,  provided  they  have  the  requisite  self-command  to  abstain  firom 
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EoeDtiousness — ^a  gift  which  he  estimates  so  highly  that  he  would 
it  were  possessed  by  all  men,  so  that  all,  for  the  time  being, 
might  remain  unmarried  like  himself.  And  as  Paul  evidently 
points  to  celibacy  as  being,  in  that  special  emer^ncy  of  the 
Church,  a  higher  moral  state  than  the  state  of  mamage — so  our 
Saviour  before  him  as  evidently  points  to  the  faculty  of  main- 
taining a  virtuous  celibacy  as  being  a  higher  moral  accomplish- 
ment, than  a  bare  virtuous  fidelity  to  the  engagements  and  duties 
of  tike  married  life.  (Matt.,  xix.  11.)  Nevertheless,  and  as 
this  higher  virtue  is  that  to  which  all  men  are  not  competent, 
marriage,  though  not  a  thing  of  imperative  obligation  on  all,  is 
lawful  to  all.  And,  accordingly,  we  read,  that  ^^  if  thou  marry, 
thou  hast  not  sinned,  and  if  a  virgin  marry,  she  hath  not  sinned ;" 
and  therefore  the  Apostle  says,  "  I  spare  you."  But  the  third 
element,  or  that  of  expediency,  also  enters  into  the  question ; 
and  to  this  consideration  the  Apostle  yields,  which  he  never 
would  have  done  had  marriage  been  a  duty  of  unexcepted  and 
irreversible  obligation.  And  so  he  tells  his  disciples  that  he 
reckons  it  good,  oecause  of  the  present  necessity,  not  to  marry, 
and  that,  though  there  are  circumstances  which,  when  they 
com{>el  a  mamage,  it  is  well,  yet,  when  they  do  not  compel  a 
marriage,  it  is  better.  Yet,  amid  all  this  latitude  of  acquiescence, 
there  runs  a  vein  of  steady,  unfaltering,  consistent  principle,  inso- 
much that  no  expediency  whatever  is  permitted  to  force  the  sur- 
render of  a  sacred  and  unchangeable  morality.  And  so,  while 
our  sreat  Apostle  forbids  marriage  to  none,  he  recommends  that 
all  wno  purely  and  righteously  can,  should  abstain  from  it.  He 
ventures  on  a  hazardous  and  difficult  pathway,  yet  gloriously 
acquits  himself,  as  he  does  on  the  question  of  meats  and  days,  of 
all  its  varieties,  and  through  its  hardest  passages ;  and  the  les- 
sons he  has  given  ferth  are, — ^It  is  better,  in  some  circumstances, 
to  remain  single  than  marry  :  It  is  better,  in  all  circumstances, 
to  marry  than  be  licentious. 

And  this  conclusion,  we  are  persuaded,  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  general,  the  practical  understanding  on  the  subject  of 
marriage,  which  obtains  and  is  acted  on  throughout  the  society 
at  large  of  Protestant  Christendom.  The  times  are  changed,  no 
doubt,  since  celibacy  was  canonized  as  a  virtue ;  but  most  cer- 
tainly this  has  not  been  replaced  by  the  opposite  principle  of 
marria^  being  canonized  as  a  virtue,  or  still  less  of  its  being  held 
as  a  thmg  of  permanent  and  indispensable  and  withal  universal 
obligation.  An  obligation,  and  that,  too,  of  a  most  sacred  cha- 
racter, it  unquestionably  is,  when  the  only  alternative  is  either 
a  state  of  matrimony,  or  a  habit,  nay,  a  single  act  of  criminal 
indulgence.  But  we  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  religious  feel- 
ing even  of  the  most  enlightened  and  exalted  of  our  spiritual 
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men,  whether,  when  the  alternative  is  presented  of  the  married 
or  single  state,  the  one  characterized  by  a  strict  fidelity,  and  the 
other  Dv  as  strict  and  nnviolated  a  chastity — ^whether  they  can 
bring  themselves  to  look  on  a  preference  of  the  former  to  the 
latter  in  the  same  light  in  which  they  regard  a  preference  of 
justice  to  dishonesty,  or  of  truth  to  falsehood,  or  of  generosity  to 
grinding  and  hard-hearted  avarice.     It  was  altogether  a  facti- 
tious sentiment,  conjured   up  by  superstition,  when   a  merit 
and  moral  character  were  annexed  to  ceUbacy,  as  placed  by 
the  side  of  marriage ;  but  it  is  fully  as  much  a  factitious   sen- 
timent,   conjured   up   in  this   instance  by  the   argumentative 
effort    to   run    down    one    economical    theory    and    to    exalt 
another,   when  a  merit  and  moral  character  are  annexed  to 
marriage  as  placed  by  the  side  of  celibacy.     Both  are  allow- 
able, nay,  examples  are  often  realized  when  both  are  beautiftil  in 
their  kind — as  when  a  philanthropy  like  that  of  Howard's  de- 
mands exemption  from  the  distracting  cares  of  a  family ;  or,  d^ 
scending  to  humbler  and  commoner  life,  when  marriage  is  for- 
borne for  years,  nay,  often  altogether,  that  parents  mi^t  be  up- 
held in  respect  and"  comfort  onwardly  to  their  graves — or  that 
the  orphans  of  some  dear  and  departed  relative  might  find  pro- 
tection under  the  roof  of  one  of  their  own  kindred  who  has  adopted 
them  as  his  own.     In  such  cases  as  these  we  but  recognize  the 
varieties  of  Christian  excellence,  and  should  deem  it  a  sitigular 
absurdity,  if,  giving  way  to  our  author^s  overstrained  application 
of  the  precept  to  replenish  and  multiply,  we  should,  under  the 
tuition  of  his  ethical  philosophy,  be  led  to  withhold  our  admira- 
tion of  them.     At  the  same  time,  while  we  refuse  to  call  good 
evil,  let  it  be  equally  our.  care  and  concern  not  to  call  evil  good. 
There  is  no  one  virtue  which  has  the  property  or  the  power  to  sanc- 
tify the  violation  of  another.     Celibacy  is  lawful,  and  may  often 
be  expedient.     But  Ucentiotisness  is  a  crime,  the  guilt  of  which 
no  expediency  can  obliterate ;  nor  can  any  strength  of  benevo- 
lence, though  carried  to  the  summit  of  a  romantic  elevation,  ever 
undo  the  condemnatory  sentence  of  the  Bible  against  all  impurity, 
whether  of  heart  or  conduct,  or  discharge  us  from  that  holiness 
without  which  no  man  can  see  God — ^without  which  no  man  can 
find  admittance  into  the  heaven  where  nothing  that  defileth  shall 
enter.   The  supererogation  of  one  duty  does  not  justify  the  sacri- 
fice of  another. 

Now  such  are  the  views  of  all  with  whose  writings  we  happen 
to  be  acquainted  among  the  advocates  for  the  recent  doctrine  of 
population ;  and  such,  more  especially,  are  the  views  and  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Malthus  himself.  The  very  terms  of  moral  reatrainty 
and  moral  preventive  check,  which  this  philosopher  has  devised 
to  express  his  proposed  remedy  against  the  evils  he  has  so  clearly 
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and  forcibly  pointed  oat,  should  hare  protected  him  from  the 
rash  and  intemperate  attacks  of  the  author  of  these  volumes.  In- 
stead of  which  they  but  transport  him  to  a  vehemence  still  more 
outrageous  than  before ;  and  with  a  force  of  antipathy  against 
which  it  were  vain  to  argue — ^partaking,  as  it  does,  far  rather  of 
the  sensitive  than  the  rational — does  he  proceed  to  denounce  all 
the  supporters  of  this  obnoxious  ttieory,  as  if  they  were  the  apos- 
tles of  vice  or  of  an  unbridled  licentiousness.  So  great  indeed, 
and  so  passionate,  is  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  by  him,  that  he 
seems  at  times  as  if  writing  under  the  impulse  of  a  morbid  affec- 
tion— an  afifection  which  so  isn  distempers  and  discomposes,  as 
not  only  to  blind  him  against  the  demonstrations  of  scientific 
truth,  but  as  causes  him  to  forget  the  still  higher  claims  both  of 
jastice  and  modesty. 

But  let  us  overlook  these  infirmities  of  our  author  in  the  all- 
absorbins  importance  of  his  subject.  His  imagination  obviously 
is,  that  tae  inculcation  of  a  few  years'  virtuous  celibacy  from  the 
time  of  opening  manhood — and  this  to  subserve  the  speculation 
of  Mr.  Malthus — ^would  fall  utterly  powerless  on  the  minds  and 
habits  of  our  rising  generation,  and  so  bring  a  fearful  flood  of 
immoraUty,  with  aU^its^disorders;  upon  the  worfd.  And  the  ima- 
gmation  were  a  well-grounded  one,  had  we  no  other  counter- 
active against  the  else  ungovernable  passions  of  youth,  than  only 
this  doctrine  of  population,  or  any  other  lesson  mdeed  of  merely 
economical  science.  The  proposal,  as  acted  upon  by  Marcet  and 
Martineau,  and  others,  to  bring  about  a  general  postponement  of 
marriages,  and  lessening  of  their  number,  by  the  circulation  of 
popular  tracts  charged  with  the  philosophy  of  the  subject ;  or 
rather  pointing  out  m  a  plain  familiar  way,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  popular  understanding,  the  effect  of  these  premature  alli- 
ances on  the  labour  market — ^this  we  have  ever  held  to  be  a  most 
ridiculous  undertaking,  a  truly  grotesque  and  unpractical  method 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  which  it  professes.  It  is 
not  most  assuredly  on  the  strength  of  any  such  patriotic  or  gene- 
ral calculations,  or  to  the  demonstration,  however  clear  and  re- 
sistless, of  the  connexion  which  obtains  between  the  rate  of  ma- 
trimony and  the  rate  of  wages — ^it  is  not  to  any  new  lesson  com- 
ing out  of  the  new  light  which  has  been  shed  upon  these  topics — 
that  we  look  for  aught  like  an  operative  or  e£Scient  remedy 
against  the  evils,  whether  of  an  over-peopled  earth  or  over-peopled 
country.  Nature  and  Christianity  ootn  have  provided  other  re- 
medies and  other  counteractions,  which  were  in  vigorous  and 
wholesome  operation  long  before  Malthus  was  ever  heard  of,  and 
the  operation  of  which  might  be  continued,  nay  augmented  with 
most  salutary  influence  still,  apart  altogether  ftom  the  reason- 
ings or  the  dogmata  of  any  economic  scnool.     We  hardly  think 
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that  even  our  author — ^looking  with  an  eye  of  practical  observa- 
tion on  society  as  it  stands — we  cannot  think  that  even  he  would 
refuse  the  afiirniation  of  its  not  only  holding  true  in  point  of  fact^ 
that  the  great  majority  of  young  men  and  young  women  do  not 
marry,  but  of  its  being  most  desirable  in  point  of  convenience 
that  they  should  not  marry  at  the  first  bidding  of  inclination, 
after  the  attainment  of  a  sufficient  maturity  for  having  families 
of  their  own.  Sure  we  are,  that  if  he  did  proclaim  it  as  a  moral 
category,  that  the  first  visitation  after  this  of  the  sexual  desire 
was  of  itself  the  intimation  of  a  duty,  an  absolute,  binding,  im- 
perative duty,  for  proceeding  to  its  immediate  but  legitimate  gra- 
tification in  tlie  way  of  marriage,  he  would  be  i^aimed  agamst 
in  almost  every  household  of  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
throughout  the  land.  With  all  his  antipathies  to  the  idea  of  a 
check,  when  spoken  of  by  the  lips  of  a  philosopher,  yet  is  this 
venr  check  almost  universally  acted  on,  and  throughout  all  ranks 
and  degrees  of  the  people — and  not  as  a  dictate  of  philosophy, 
but  as  a  plain  dictate  of  common  sense,  or  of  prudence  giving  way 
to  a  felt  and  ob^'ioas  necessity.  There  is  not  a  considerate  parent 
anywhere,  not  a  wise  and  virtuous  matron,  who  would  not,  on  the 
headlong  marriage  of  any  son  of  her  s  without  the  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  separate  familv — ^^'ho  would  not  lament  the  case 
of  her  own  overburdened  household,  as  feelingly  as  everMalthu- 
sian  poured  forth  his  warnings  or  his  sorrows  over  the  case  of  an 
over-peopled  nation.  It  would  be  felt  and  deprecated  as  a  great 
calamity  by  ninety-nine  parents  out  of  a  hundred ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  Its  being  so  felt  and  so  deprecated,  acts  with  controlling, 
and^  we  should  say,  salutary  influence  on  the  immediate  parties 
themselves  in  this  transaction — so  as  to  put  it  otF  by  longer  or 
shorter  periods  to  a  more  con\~enieut  season.  In  short,  there  has 
been  tor  ages  a  pre^-entive  check  in  poweriul  operation,  and  with- 
out Mr.  Malthus  having  ought  the  blame  of  it,  in  virtue  of  which 
there  is  not  a  country'  in  Europe,  we  will  venture  to  affina,  where, 
on  the  avenge,  then^  is  not  the  interval  of  vvats  at  least  between 
the  age  of  puberty  and  the  ac*e  of  marriage.  Her^  tbeiu  in  deed 
and  in  reality^  is  a  period  of  human  lite,  fvMrwvl.  whether  he  will 
or  not,  on  our  author  s  contemplation :  and  whioji  it  will  not  do  to 
chaip^  on  the  politico!  economists,  Unr.  iii  trash,  it  b  the  actual  firuit 
of  circumstances  as  ielt  and  reasoned  upon,  n\>t  by  thenu  hat  by 
the  every-day  men  and  wv>aien  ol  our  evenr-^iar  wufUL  What 
th«i  will  oar  authcwr  make  of  this  t  Will  h^  arrai^  tlbe  older  ot 
PrDvideDee,  and  tell  us  of  such  a  cvxiscicutk^  k^"  uur^  tliat  it  b 
vicious  and  wron^.  and  should  W  put  an  end  to  ?  CW;  to  escane 
firum  our  cooclosioo,  will  be  take  it  up  as  a  ^i^jstiMftttotofeafthlr 
prodence,  bat  crff  heaTvoiT  and  diYtne  princifve — afeakiaac  Us  appeal 
mm  exprnence  to  the  ISiblew  or  &v<u  tbe  wboMt  of  bmib  to  the 
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wisdom  of  God  ?  We  follow  him  there,  and  ask,  where  is  the  pas- 
sage from  which  any  confident  or  unequivocal  inference  can  be 
drawn,  against  the  single  state  of  those  who  have  arrived  at  the 
requisite  physical  maturity  for  marriage,  as  being  in  itself  unlaw- 
fiil  ?  We  are  aware  of  the  vices  pecunar  to  such  a  state,  and  of 
which  the  men  whom  he  calummates  are  in  every  way  as  intoler- 
ant, and  against  which  thev  lift  as  honest  and  loud  a  denimcia- 
tion  as  the  author  himself  (Joes.  As  to  the  vices  of  such  a  state, 
there  is  no  one  who  questions  their  sinfulness.  But  we  ask,  is 
the  state  itself — the  state  without  its  vices — ^is  that  sinful  ?  We 
have  already  seen  that  Christianity,  so  far  from  proscribing  the 
state,  in  certain  circumstances  recommends  it.  But  we  shtJl  not 
avail  ourselves  of  this  argument.  Enough  for  our  cause,  that 
Christianity  does  not  forbid  the  state ;  but  instead  of  this,  pre- 
supposes it,  and  provides  it  accordingly  with  the  requisite  duties, 
and  the  requisite  directions.  In  other  words,  so  far  firom  obliter- 
ating this  stage  in  the  history  of  a  man's  Ufe,  it  is  one  of  her  beau- 
tiful offices  to  cultivate  and  adorn  it — telling  us  what  its  appro- 
priate graces  and  what  its  appropriate  virtues  are— enjoining  the 
young  men  at  one  place,  not  that  they  should  marrj',  but  to  be 
sober-minded ;  and  at  another,  not  that  they  should  marry,  but  to 
be  strong,  and  to  overcome  the  evil  one.  We  do  not  say  that  Chris- 
tianity anywhere  forbids  marriage  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that 
she  nowhere  commands  it — treating  it  in  fact  as  a  thing  of  in- 
diflference,  save  in  that  exceptional  case  (1  Cor.  vii.,  9.)  where  we 
are  told  that  it  is  better  to  marr}',  not  than  to  live  single,  but  better 
to  marry  than  to  live  imder  the  tyranny  and  the  torment  of 
such  passions  as  war  against  the  soul.  But  while  it  points  out 
this  as  the  only  lawful  method  for  their  indulgence,  it  tells  us  of 
other  methods  in  whicli  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  so,  while  it  de- 
nounces a  vicious,  it  proclaims  its  approval  of  a  virtuous  celibacy, 
and  thereby  its  toleration  of  celibacy  itself — As  when,  instead  of 
bidding  its  disciples  indulge  in  any  way,  even  in  the  way  which 
is  legitimate  and  allowable,  it  bids  them  flee  youthful  lusts,  and 
mortify  their  earthly  affections  ;  nay,  crucify  the  evil  desires  of  an 
evil  and  accursed  nature.  The  author  plentifully  aiTaigns  others 
for  casting  oflT  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  but  what  are  his  own 
freedoms  with  the  Sacred  volume  ?  By  the  providence  of  God 
there  is  a  certain  stage,  longer  or  shorter,  in  the  course  of  our 
probation  here  below,  which  must  be  described  by  every  one  who 
reaches  manhood — ^that  is  the  period,  while  it  lasts,  of  manhood 
in  a  state  of  singleness.  The  Bible  tolerates  the  state,  nay,  be- 
stows upon  it  the  most  expressive  of  all  sanctions,  the  precepts  of 
its  own  high  and  pure  morality.  But  this  author  deprecates  the 
state,  nay,  would  do  away  with  it  altogether,  and  so  supersede 
the  precepts.     He  would  so  intermeddle  with  the  order  of  human 
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life  as  completely  to  annul  this  part  of  our  virtuous  discipline-^- 
changing  at  his  own  pleasure  the  arrangements  of  that  school  in 
whicn  our  Heavenly  Teacher  exercises  and  prepares  His  children 
for  eternity.  It  is  curious  to  observe  of  a  writer  so  fond  and  libe- 
ral of  rebuke  towards  those  who  differ  from  him,  for  what  he  is 
pleased  to  represent  as  their  daring  impiety — ^how  he  exalts  his 
own  wisdom,  not  only  over  the  truths  of  a  science  which  he  ob- 
viously has  never  studied,  but  over  the  lessons  of  that  Scripture 
which  he  sadly  misinterprets  and  misunderstands. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  more  grievous  impeachment  on  the  wis- 
dom, if  not  on  the  rectitude  of  the  precepts  m  Scripture,  addressed 
to  human  nature,  and  with  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  to  purify  and 
exalt  it — than  to  be  told  of  these  precepts  that  human  nature  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  being  elevated  or  amended  by  them.  Yet 
this  is  what  we  are  in  effect  told  by  the  author  of  these  volumes, 
who  represents  everywhere  a  state  of  singleness  as  being  incom- 
patible with  a  state  of  virtue,  and  that  so  long  as  we  suffer  men 
to  continue  in  that  state,  we  do  virtually  abandon  them  to  all 
sorts  of  dissolute  and  ruinous  excess.  And  in  confirmation  of 
this,  it  is  a  deplorable  view  which  he  gives  of  the  common  people 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  for  which  we  apprehend  that  there 
is  too  much  reason.  vV^e  can  well  remember  the  surprise  depicted 
on  the  universal  countenance  of  a  Parliamentary  committee,  when, 
in  our  examination  before  them,  we  made  the  statement  of  a  country 
parish  in  the  north,  where  no  illegitimate  birth  had  occurred  for 
several  years.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  contrast  with 
the  observation  which  each  had  of  his  own  neighbourhood,  that 
excited  this  astonishment,  though  most  certainly  there  are  many 
districts,  nay,  provinces  in  Scotland,  where  the  mention  of  such 
a  de^'ee  of  virtuousness  would  not  have  been  so  wondered  at. 
Another  thing  is  equally  certain — ^that  whatever  other  account 
might  be  given  for  this  higher  comparative  purity  of  habit  in  our 
own  land,  it  most  assure(Sy  is  not  due  to  the  prevalence  of  its 
earlier  marriages.  It  is  to  the  parishes  of  England  that  you 
must  look  for  uiese,  where  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  has  ex- 
empted the  people  from  the  necessity  of  foresight  and  care  for 
themselves ;  and  not  to  Scotland,  or  at  least  to  those  parts  and 
parishes  of  Scotland  where  a  legal  and  compulsory  provision  is 
unknown.  And  we  do  hold  it  a  most  instructive  exhibition,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  bearing  most  adversely  on  the  views  and 
reasonings  of  our  author,  when  we  find  that,  in  the  country  of 
improvident  marriages,  there  is  the  greater  number,  and  in  the 
country  of  more  prudent,  and  so  of  later  marriages,  there  is  a 
less  number  of  illegitimate  children.  But  without  looking  beyond 
our  own  territory,  the  same  lesson  might  be  drawn  mm  the 
retrospect  of  the  past  as  compared  with  present  times.     For 
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the  days  were — though  these  are  now  rapidly  disappearing — 
of  a  still  higher  purity,  when  the  marriages  were  in  general  post- 
poned for  monthBy  onen  for  years,  after  the  virtuous  attachment 
had  been  formed,  and  the  matrimonial  engagement  been  entered 
on,  and  this  with  the  express  purpose  of  making  out  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  expenses  of  the  future  household.  The  pio- 
vidmgB,  the  plenishinggj  chiefly  under  the  superintendence  or  the 
destined  bride's  mother,  these  rising  by  successive  accumulations 
into  a  goodly  pile  of  linens  and  garments,  and  many  other  stores 
or  artides  of  housewifery,  far  beyond  our  skill  or  ability  to  par- 
ticularize— ^these  exhibited  with  triumphant  complacency  to  as- 
sembled neighbours  before  the  bridal  day,  as  serving  to  mark 
the  respectable  outset  and  outfitting  of  the  young  couple, — these 
are  not  yet  forgotten,  nay,  in  some  measure,  are  still  practised, 
and  may  yet  be  revived  m  all  their  original  strength,  and  with 
all  the  wholesome  influence  which  they  had  then  on  the  social 
and  economical  state  of  our  Scottish  peasantry.  Now  here  was 
Malthusianism  in  perfection,  and  yet  with  all  purity.  The 
married  life  was  not  abandoned  under  this  system.  It  was  only 
somewhat  abridged,  and  with  the  best  efiect  on  the  comfort  and 
freedom  of  its  remaining  years — ^freedom  from  that  intolerable 
bondage  of  debt,  under  which  so  many  of  our  poorer  families  are 
now  borne  down,  to  a  destitution  and  a  dependence  which  over- 
hang them  to  the  last  moment  of  their  earthly  existence.  Neither 
let  it  be  said,  that  this  prolongation  of  the  single  state,  grounded 
on  such  a  principle,  and  animated  throughout  by  the  aims  and 
the  prospects  of  such  an  honourable  termination,  had  any  dete- 
riorating influence  on  the  character  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  land 
them  in  those  grovelling  and  illicit  indulgences  which  our  author, 
jud^ng,  we  fear,  icom  the  habits  andthecorruptions  of  a  neighbour- 
nocd  £eu*  more  sunken  in  profligacy  than  any  which  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  contempla^g,  apprehends  to  be  mevitable. 
The  influence  of  such  a  state,  with  its  aspirations,  and  its  hopes, 
and  its  efforts,  is  altogether  in  the  opposite  direction — ^that  is,  to 
recall  the  sexual  feelings,  and  to  fix  and  concentrate  them  upon 
one  object,  and  this,  too,  in  the  form  of  a  hallowed  and  hallowmg 
affection,  under  which  all  the  delicacies  of  a  virtuous  love  serve 
to  guarantee  and  to  confirm  all  the  decencies  of  a  virtuous  celi- 
bacy. There  cannot  be  a  more  entire  and  diametrical  antithesis 
than  obtains  between  the  sentiments  and  habits  which  it  is  the 
genuine  tendency  of  this  affection  to  foster  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  upon  the  otner  those  low  and  loathsome  dissipations  which 
are  brou^t  forward  in  such  painfiil,  such  prominent  relief  by 
our  author;  and  all  the  guilt  and  brutality  of  which,  he  would 
fidn  cha^  on  what  he  regards  as  the  demoralizing  philosophy 
of  Mr.  ]y£lthns.     It  is  a  charge  which,  long  ere  that  philosophy 
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made  its  appearance,  has  been  experimentally  refuted,  and  on  a 
large  scale — that  is,  by  the  manners  and  observances  of  a  whole 
people.  And  this  not  in  one  instance  only,  but  in  many,  as  in 
Scotland  and  Switzerland  and  Norway,  and  other  examples, 
whether  of  nations  or  of  provinces  and  districts  which  have  occur- 
red in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  truth  is,  that  love,  in  its  state 
of  abeyance  or  of  probation,  as  it  may  be  termed,  as  being  still 
at  a  distance  from  its  iull  and  final  gratification,  so  far  from  its 
general  effect  being  to  vitiate  and  degrade,  acts  with  antagonist 
force  towards  a  reverse  conclusion,  being  not  only  fitted  by  its 
own  native  influences  to  purify  and  exalt,  but  often  leading  to 
the  very  highest  developments  of  character.  There  is  surely 
nothing  discordant  or  at  all  dissonant  with  this  in  the  spirit  of 
those  beautiful  and  heart-stirring  songs  which  have  so  long  been 
the  favourite  lyrics  of  our  own  peasantry.  But  descending  from 
the  romance  to  the  practical  reaUties  of  our  subject,  who  does  not 
see  that  such  a  course  of  discipline  is  favourable  to  all  the  virtues, 
and  fitted  to  nurture,  though  it  may  be  in  the  school  of  necessity, 
an  energy  and  self-command,  and  withal  a  frugal  and  persevering 
industry,  which  of  itself  is  the  best  security  for  the  independence 
and  sufficiency  and  well-conditionedness  of  their  future  lives? 
Even  the  ruling  passion  by  which  they  are  actuated  is  of  itself  a 

fiide  and  a  guardian  against  all  pernicious  and  wasteful  excesses, 
his  season  of  anticipation  is  thus  capable  of  being  turned  to  a 
most  precious  accoimt,  and  within  the  memory  of  those  now  liv- 
ing, was  actually  turned  to  such  account  throughout  the  great 
majority  of  our  parishes  in  Scotland.  The  moral  and  prudential 
influences  of  a  marriage  in  prospect,  form  the  best  preparatives 
for  all  the  future  exigencies  of  the  married  life. 

But  that  we  may  give  a  clearer  and  more  convincing  view  of 
the  matter,  let  us  trace  the  operation  of  the  two  adverse  systems 
in  a  single  parish.  It  is  witnin  our  recollection  to  have  read  in 
the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  a  Parliamentary  committee 
of  a  parish  in  Kent,  or  at  least  in  one  of  the  maritime  counties 
along  the  south  of  England,  where  the  witness  complained  of  the 
sad  oppression  under  which  they  laboured,  fix)m  the  number  of 
labourers  for  whom  they  could  get  no  profitable  work — a  most 
frequent  and  familiar  complaint  m  many  thousands  of  parishes 
throughout  our  sister  kingdom ;  and  which,  despite  of  all  the 
argument,  and,  we  may  well  add,  all  the  anger  and  violence  of  his 
adversaries,  may  ever  be  appealed  to  as  so  many  living  exemplified^ 
tions  of  the  truth  of  Malthus'  theory.  On  being  asked  whether  no 
measures  of  relief  had  been  adopted — the  reply  was,  that  uiwn 
one  occasion  an  emigrant  ship  haa  taken  off  forty  of  the  families. 
"VVTien  again  put  to  him,  wnether  this  did  not  very  materially 
lighten  their  burden,  the  reply  was — ^not  in  the  least,  for  that  on 
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the  very  next  Sunday  forty  couples  had  been  called  in  church, 
and  who,  immediately  on  Ibeing  married,  took  possession  of  the 
cottages  which  had  been  abandoned.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
all  of  these  were,  for  some  period  at  least,  whether  shorter  or 
longer,  under  the  operation  of  that  very  preventive  check,  the 
very  naming  of  which  sounds  so  execrably  in  the  ears  of  our 
author.  And  we  have  better  hopes  of  his  own  countrymen  than 
not  to  believe  that  many  of  them — would  we  could  say,  after  the 
sad  and  revolting  exhibition  which  he  has  put  forth  of  their 
vices,  that  all  of  tnem — while  thus  biding  their  time,  were  under 
the  operation  not  of  the  immoral  but  of  the  moral  preventive 
check ;  and  so  were  not  only  living  in  the  resolute  maintenance 
of  those  virtues  which  are  proper  to  their  present  state,  but  were 
busily  employed  on  the  strength  of  their  frugal  and  sober  and 
industrious  habits,  in  making  proper  and  rignt  preparations  for 
their  future  well-being.  We  are  quite  aware  that  in  a  parish 
suffered  to  go  loose  from  all  Christian  regimen,  where  there  is 
not  an  adequate  number  of  schools  scripturally  taught,  and  where 
there  is  no  church  for  the  people  rightly  disciplined  and  rightly 
administered — we  are  quite  aware  that  in  such  a  parish,  more 
especially  if  the  promises  of  a  poor-rate  have  exempted  them  from 
all  dependence  on  their  own  exertions  for  the  sufficiency  of  their 
own  maintenance — y^^e  can  well  understand  how,  in  such  melan- 
choly circumstances  of  neglect  and  abandonment,  there  might  be 
a  universal  relaxation  both  of  all  prudence  and  all  principle. 
We  can  only  say,  that  if  such  be  the  state  of  England,  we  must 
not  suffer  the  example  of  one  nation  to  infect  the  whole  world — 
nor  because  of  the  dissoluteness  which  is  here  ascribed  to  her 
peasantry  and  her  working-classes,  must  we  therefore  libel  and 
calumniate  the  peasantr}'  and  the  working-classes  of  every  other 
country  in  Europe.  Certain  we  are  that  there  lies  up  in  many  a 
population  that  we  ourselves  have  witnessed,  the  capability  of  far 
better  things ;  and,  believing  as  we  do  in  the  identity  of  human 
nature  all  the  world  over,  we  shall  not  arrogate  for  our  own 
countrymen  a  monoply  of  those  virtues  and  habits  to  which  we 
are  confident  that,  by  right  institutions  rightly  worked,  all  might 
be  conducted.  And  here  is  the  way  in  which  the  matter  would 
proceed  with  a  parish  under  such  a  regimen.  There,  in  the  first 
place,  would  be  no  such  accumulation  of  supernumeraries,  as  was 
complained  of  in  Kent — that  being  the  genuine  product  of  the 
foregone  reckless  marriages,  which  the  system  established  there  is 
so  directly  fitted  to  foster  and  to  multiply.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  as  to  the  current  marriages,  they  would  proceed  not  so  as 
to  outrun,  but  so  as  to  replace  tne  vacancies  just  as  they  occurred, 
gradually,  and  in  the  course  of  nature,  by  the  process  of  one 
generation  succeeding  another.     Such  is  the  strength  of  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  population,  as  ordained  by  Him  who  is  the  author  of  our 
frames,  that  the  marriages  would  proceed  as  fast  as  the  openings, 
whether  for  the  residence  of  new  families,  or  for  such  employ- 
ment and  wages  as  might  yield  them  an  adequate  maintenance. 
But  (what  we,  as  Malmusians,  hold  to  be  desirable,)  these  mar- 
riages would  not  proceed  faster  than  the  openings,  and  this  on 
the  strength  of  a  prudence  and  a  self-respect  and  a  self-command 
on  the  part  of  men  capable  of  other  and  higher  influences  than 
those  of  a  blind  and  headlong  appetency,  because  God  had  ^^  given 
to  them  more  understanding  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
made  them  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven" — a  forbearance,  theirs 
however,  not  at  the  bidding  of  Malthus,  not  in  obedience  to  the 
lessons  or  the  demonstrations  of  Pohtical  Science,  but  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  their  own  tastes,  humanized  and  elevated  by 
that  most  potent  of  all  civilizers — a  Christian  education.     The 
effect  were  greatly  enhanced  by  a  good  education  of  letters  bein^ 
superadded  to,  or  rather  based  upon,  what  has  been  well  termed 
the  education  of  principle — or,  in  other  words,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  well-taught  schools  for  the  people,  along  with  well-served 
churches.     And  it  would  go  stiU  farther,  and  that  speedilv,  to 
raise  the  general  tone  and  habit  of  the  families,  shoula  Christian 
philanthropists,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  office-bearers  or  not, 
feel  such  an  interest  as  to  take  an  active  charge  of  their  advance- 
ment and  well-being — as  those  zealous  and  conscientious  elders 
of  Scotland  do,  who  assume  each  a  district,  and  make  themselves 
the  familiars  and  influential  friends  of  the  various  households 
over  which  they  expatiate.    It  is  not  to  be  told  how  soon  there 
ensues  a  sensible  amelioration,  both  economically  and  morally, 
when  any  given  neighbourhood  is  thus  constituted,  as  it  were, 
into  one  great  family,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  efficient  clergy- 
man, who  speaks  home  to  their  consciences  on  the  Sabbath,  and, 
along  with  nis  coadjutors  in  this  blessed  enterprise  both  of  piety 
and  true  patriotism,  intermingles  with  them  through  the  week  in 
all  the  acts  and  attentions  of  Christian  charity.     The  very  in- 
tercourse with   their  superiors  tells  in  inducing  upon  them  a 
certain  higher  caste  and  finer  complexion  than  heretofore ;  and 
just   by  engaging  them  with  higher  fellowships   and   higher 
topics  than  any  to  which  they  had  been  previously  accustomed. 
Even  the  older  inhabitants  of  a  vicinity  thus  cultivated  and 
thus  cared  for,  under  the  softenings  of  a  kindness  which  they 
had  seldom  experienced  amid  the  general  neglect  and  aban- 
donment to  which  our  working-classes  have  been  doomed  for 
several  generations,  or  under  the  appeals  now  made  to  their  reli- 

E'ous  sensibilities  and  fears — even  many  of  these  would  give  way 
^fore  the  new  and  unwonted  power  which  had  been  thus  bro^ght 
to  bear  upon  them.    But  it  would  operate  far  more  surely  and 
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irresifltiblj  apon  the  young,  through  the  medium  of  Sabbath  and 
week-day  schools — ^but  most  of  all  under  the  pulpit  and  house- 
hold ministrations  of  a  devoted  clergyman,  followed  up  by  the 
effinrts  of  a  zealous  parochial  agency,  tiioroughly  intent  upon  the 
objects  of  their  high  and  holy  undertaking,  and  giving  themselves 
to  their  work  perseveringly  and  in  perfect  good  earnest.  It  is 
no  marvel  and  no  mystery  to  us,  that,  by  the  energies  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical system,  such  a  transformation  should  have  taken  place 
both  in  the  moral  and  the  economical  state  of  Scotland  from 
1698  to  1717 — ^the  state  of  the  country  at  the  former  period 
being  deponed  to  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  at  the  latter  period 
by  the  celebrated  writer,  Daniel  De  Foe.  The  following  are  the 
pictures  or  representations  given  by  each  of  them  respectively,  at 
the  several  dates  which  we  nave  now  specified. 
The  first  extract  is  fiK>m  Fletcher  of  Saltoun : 

''  There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotland  (besides  a  great  number  of  fa- 
milies very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others, 
who  with  living  upon  bad  food,  fall  into  various  diseases,)  200,000 
people  begging  from  door  to  door.  These  are  not  only  no  ways  ad- 
vantageous, but  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  country ;  and 
though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  formerly 
by  reason  of  the  present  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have 
been  about  100,000  of  these  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any 
r^;ard  or  submission  either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of 
Grod  and  Nature,  Others  incestuously  accompanying  their  own  daugh- 
ters, the  son  with  the  mother,  and  the  brother  with  the  sister.  No 
magistrate  could  ever  discover  or  be  informed  which  way  any  of  these 
wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  murders  have 
been  discovered  among  them ;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most  unspeak- 
able oppression  to  poor  tenants,  (who  if  they  give  not  bread  or  some 
sort  of  provision  to  perhaps  forty  such  villains  in  one  day,  are  siu^  to 
be  insulted  by  them,)  but  they  rob  many  poor  people  who  live  in  houses 
distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty,  many  thousands 
of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot  for 
many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the 
like  pubtic  occasions  they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  per- 
petually drunk,  cursing,  blaspheming,  and  fighting  together." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland  at  the  end  of  her  religious  wars 
and  persecutions  in  the  17th  century,  when  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  had  been  suspended  throughout  all  her  parishes,  and  the 
virtuous  discipline  of  her  Church  had  been  broken  up  or  sadly 
interrupted  for  many  years — beside  that  the  Act  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  parochial  schools  was  repealed.  The  picture  is  truly 
a  revolting  one,  though  not  more  so  than  that  given  by  our 
author  of  Uie  moral  condition  of  the  peasantry  at  this  moment  in 
many  of  the  hamlets  and  parishes  of  England.     It  appears,  how- 
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ever,  from  very  distinct  historical  documents,  that  this  state  of 
things  subsided  almost  per  saUunij  when  the  people  had  leave  to 
repose  from  the  violence  and  anarchy  of  former  years,  and  the 
parochial  system  of  education  became  again  general.  They  were, 
now  after  the  quiet  establishment  of  their  Church,  plied  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  by  an  efficient  and  acceptable  clergy,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  transformation  appears  a  most  decisive  one 
for  proving  the  efficacy  of  moral  causes.  The  extract  we  have 
already  given  from  Fletcher,  relates  to  the  condition  of  Scot- 
land in  1698.  The  following,  from  De  Foe,  gives  an  account  of 
the  same  country  for  1717  : 

"  The  people  are  restrained  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  common  im- 
moralities, such  as  swearing,  drunkenness,  slander,  fornication,  and  the 
like.  As  to  theft^  murder,  and  other  capital  crimes,  they  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  ci\nl  magistrate,  as  in  other  countries ;  but  in 
those  things  which  the  Church  has  power  to  punish,  the  people  being 
constantly  and  impartially  prosecuted,  they  are  thereby  the  more  re- 
strained, kept  sober  and  under  government,  and  you  may  pass  through 
twenty  towns  in  Scotland,  without  seeing  any  broil,  or  hearing  one 
oath  sworn  in  the  streets ;  whereas,  if  a  bhnd  man  was  to  come  from 
there  into  England,  he  shall  know  the  first  town  he  sets  his  foot  in 
within  the  English  border,  by  hearing  the  name  of  God  blasphemed 
and  profanely  used,  even  by  the  very  little  children  on  the  street." 

It  is  from  other  sources  that  we  know  how  the  economical 
kept  pace  with  the  moral — how  not  only  the  disorder,  but  the 
extreme  destitution  rapidly  disappeared — that  mendicity,  though 
it  still  subsisted,  was  carried  on  to  a  quiet  and  limited  extent ;  and 
above  all,  as  can  be  indubitably  autnenticated  by  the  parochial 
records  kept  from  week  to  week  in  every  parish  in  Scotland,  that 
there  were  not  six  parishes  in  the  whole  country  where  they  had 
recourse  to  a  legal  assessment,  or  compulsory  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  poor.  The  only  public  charity  then  known 
throughout  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation,  was  that  upheld  by  the 
free-will  offerings  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  at  the  church  door — 
and  these  mainfy  contributed  by  the  people  themselves,  or  by  the 
commonalty  of  each  congregation,  not  far  removed  in  their  own 
circumstances,  or  rather  pressing  hard  on  the  very  borders  of 
pauperism.  And  all  this  without  any  legal  or  economical  expe- 
dient whatever,  without  a  poor-rate,  without  any  allotment  sys- 
tem, or  cottage  system,  or  agrarian  invasion  upon  property,  or 
any  infringement  whatever  on  the  proprietary  feelings  of  the  up- 
per classes ;  but  due  altogether  to  a  change  of  habit  and  character, 
which,  along  with  the  coming  up  of  a  new  generation,  took  place 
upon  the  families — a  glorious  result  of  educational  and  ecclesias- 
tical influences  alone — or,  as  we  have  said  already,  due  singly 
and  entirely  to  the  operation  of  moral  causes. 
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Nor  should  it  be  difficult  to  comprehend  the  process  by  which 
this  result  was  arrived  at,  and  whicli,  with  the  revival  or  progi'ess 
of  Christianity,  might  be  repeated  with  the  same  result  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  most  assuredly  not  needed 
for  its  success  that  the  people  should  have  at  all  the  consciousness 
of  any  such  doctrine  as  that  of  Malthus,  or  that  they  should  be 
required  to  put  forth  any  calculation  respecting  it — ^so  that  the 
circulation  of  the  proposed  scientific  tracts  amongst  them  is  wholly 
uncalled  for,  and  would  indeed  be  found  a  singularly  and  most 
ludicrously  inoperative  expedient.  It  is  not  tne  scholarship  of 
Political  Economy  that  is  at  all  wanted  ;  but  the  far  more  accessi- 
ble  yet  infinitely  higher  scholarship  of  the  Bible,  brought  home 
to  the  popular  conscience  through  the  medium  of  well  taught 
schools,  and  well  administered  churches ;  and,  let  us  add,  well  or- 
ganized and  well  cultivated  parishes.  Such  vast  and  unwieldy 
topics  as  the  world  and  the  world's  population,  need  not  for  one 
moment  be  present  to  their  thoughts.  Each  has  but  to  do  with 
the  matters  of  his  own  little  sphere, — whether  it  be  the  sphere  of 
his  own  condition,  within  which  it  is  his  part  to  act  wisely ;  or  the 
sphere  of  his  own  duties,  within  which  it  is  his  part  to  act  con- 
scientiously. And  the  guarantee  for  his  doing  both  is  simply, 
that,  under  such  a  regimen  as  we  have  here  prescribed  for  him,  he 
becomes  a  better  Christian  and  a  better  man.  Doubtless  he  will 
have  a  £arther  reach  of  anticipation  than  before,  such  being  the 
enlarging  and  elevating,  as  well  as  transforming  effect  of  a  reli- 
mous  education,  combining  as  it  does,  both  the  education  of 
letters,  and  the  education  of  principle.  Altogether  he  is  a  more 
reflective,  and  considerate,  and  sober-minded  person  than  for- 
merly, with  a  greater  ascendency  of  thought  over  passion,  of  the 
moral  and  the  intellectual  over  the  appetites  and  propensities  of  his 
merely  animal  nature.  The  mind  m  fact,  when  thus  exercised 
and  thus  disciplined,  experiences  what  may  be  termed  a  general 
elevation — shooting  as  it  were  a-head  of  the  present,  and  capable 
now  of  looking  onward  with  forecast  and  preparation,  not  only  for 
the  distant  futurity  on  the  other  side  of  death,  but  for  the  nearer 
futurities  of  our  earthly  existence.  It  rises  to  higher  tastes,  and 
catches  a  refining  influence  from  higher  companionships ;  and,  in 
virtue  of  the  same  self-command  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  sacri- 
fice present  gratifications  for  the  interest  of  the  life  that  is  to  come, 
is  it  also  enabled  to  make  good  its  preference  for  the  decencies 
and  real  comforts  of  the  life  that  now  is — and  this  by  a  sustained 
habit  of  firugality  and  good  conduct,  so  as  to  provide  aright  for 
the  sufficiency  of  the  years  which  lie  before  it,  meanwhile  bidding 
away  the  incitements  of  unhallowed  licentiousness,  or  reckless 
dissipation.  It  is  because  of  this  higher  standard  of  enjoyment,  after 
which  a  people  thus  trained  and  thus  moralized  are  insensibly  led 
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to  aspire^  that  later  marriages  prevail,  and  these  preceded  by  a 
larger  of  course,  yet  not  by  a  licentious  but  by  a  pure  and  moral 
celibacy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  very  obvious  consi- 
deration, that  when  maniacs  are  thus  postponed,  and  so  are  less 
productive  than  formerly,  tne  views  and  objects  of  the  Malthu- 
sians  are  made  to  receive  their  practical  fulfilment — and  this 
among  a  people  who  are  utterly  unconscious  of  Malthus,  and  of 
all  his  speculations.  The  physiological  law  of  increase  by  which  the 
population,  whether  of  the  whole  earth  or  any  of  its  sections,  tends 
to  outrun  the  agricultural  produce,  is  in  this  way  counteracted  by 
influences  altogether  on  the  side  of  happiness  ana  virtue — and  yet, 
it  may  be,  throughout  a  community  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
law.  The  individuals  who  compose  it  may  be  looking  no  farther 
than  each  after  his  own  immortal  and  his  own  temporal  well- 
being  ;  and  on  whom  therefore  this  sure  promise  of  Scripture  ob- 
tains its  glorious  verification,  that  if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  His  righteousness,  all  other  things  will  be  added 
unto  us. 

There  are  many  topics  which  here  crowd  in  upon  us,  and  which 
we  should  like  much  to  dwell  upon  at  length,  with  the  view  of 
clearing  away  every  exception,  and  of  estaolishing  as  Ailly  and 
conclusively  as  might  be  desired,  every  sound  and  important 
principle  which  belongs  to  this  great  question.  But  we  should 
thus  expand  the  present  article  into  a  volume ;  and  we  must 
therefore  now  do  little  more  than  state  what  we  have  no  room  to 
argue  or  to  illustrate,  and  this  as  compendiously  and  briefly  as 
we  can. 

First  then,  let  us  not  be  surprised,  that  while  man  seeks  after 
one  object^  and  by  his  efiforts  succeed^s  in  obtaining  it — such  is  the 
constitution  of  things,  that  by  these  very  efforts  another  and 
wholly  distinct  object  is  secured,  of  which  he  may  be  altogether 
unseeing,  and  which  therefore  he  does  not  seek  aft;^.  This  is  alto- 
gether of  a  piece  with  the  order  of  nature,  and  with  the  economy 
of  God's  providential  administration  in  the  world.  For  instance, 
when  man  eats,  it  is  generally  without  respect  to  the  use  of  food 
for  the  continuance  of  life  and  strength,  but  simply  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  hunger — an  appetite  which  the  author  of  his  firame, 
as  if  aware  that  he  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  his  own 
preservation,  instead  of  leaving  this  great  interest  to  any  foresight 
or  calculation  of  his,  has  inserted  in  the  shape  of  a  strong  and  ur- 
gent physical  affection,  which,  recurring  at  brief  periodic  intervals, 
and  acting  the  part  both  of  a  monitor  and  master,  both  reminds  and 
impels  him  to  those  repeated  acts,  the  performance  of  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  well-oeing  of  his  animal  economy.  Political  Eco- 
nomy is  ftdl  of  such  examples — ^insomuch,  that  a  ]bf  atural  Theology, 
of  which  Archbishop  Whately  has  given  some  specimens,  might^ 
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founded  on  the  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which  this  science  places 
before  us.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  the  maximum  of  a  na 
tion's  commercial  prosperity  is  best  realized  by  each  individual 
bein^  left  to  the  busy  and  sharp-sighted,  though,  in  reference 
to  the  general  result,  short-sighted  prosecution  of  his  own 
interests — so  that,  while  liis  single  view  is  the  advancement  of  his 
own  fortune,  he,  without  any  express  design  on  his  part,  along 
with  thousands  of  others  who  are  similarly  situated,  contributes 
each  his  share  towards  the  best  economic  condition  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lives-  The  Legislature,  however,  on  the  presump- 
tion of  their  own  larger  views,  and,  as  if  themselves  not  so  short- 
sighted as  individual  traders,  have,  by  their  restraints  and  their 
bounties  and  their  artificial  regulations,  tried  to  mend  and  to 
medicate  what  they  have  only  marred  by  their  interference, 
doing  mischief,  in  fact,  by  the  disturbance  they  have  given  to 
the  operations  of  a  previous  and  better  mechanism,  which  it 
had  been  their  enlightened  policy  to  let  alone.  And  so  in  the 
philosophy  of  Free-trade,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  leaving 
this  medumism  to  its  own  spontaneous  evolutions,  do  we  behold 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  Him  who  is 
the  author  both  of  human  nature  and  human  society — an  impres- 
sive demonstration  of  how  much  the  wisdom  of  man  is  outpeered 
by  the  wisdom  of  Grod.  Now,  it  is  precisely  thus  too  m  the 
matter  of  population,  regarding  which  the  best  and  most  whole- 
some state  of  a  country  is  arrived  at,  not  by  the  encouragements 
or  prohibitions  of  the  government,  and  almost  as  little  by  the 
lessons  of  Political  Economy,  but  by  a  sound  popular  education, 
which,  if  blended,  as  it  ever  ought  to  be,  or  rather,  if  based  upon 
religion,  will  infallibly  raise  the  taste  and  the  habit  of  families,  so 
that,  by  a  way  which  thev  comprehend  not — ^nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
saiy  that  they  should — ^these  sayings  of  the  Bible  will  come  to 
have  their  fulfilment,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  general 
sufficiency  of  the  working-classes,  even  that  righteousness  exalt- 
eth  a  nation,  and  that  sin  is  the  reproach  and  the  ruin  of  a 
people. 

But,  secondly — while  it  thus  holds  true,  that  to  keep  any  coun- 
tiy  right  in  the  matter  of  population,  it  is  in  no  way  required 
diat  3l  the  people  in  it  shall  become  economic  philosophers,  for 
it  were  enough  if  each  were  provided  with  an  education  which 
did  sufficient  justice  to  him  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  and  ac- 
countable being,  and  he  were  then  simply  left  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affiurs  in  the  way  he  deemed  best  for  his  own 
comfort  and  his  own  credit — ^Yet  we  join  not  in  the  cry  of, 
Leave  population  to  itself,  God  will  provide  for  all  whom  He 
brings  into  the  world,  and  therefore  let  us  feel  absolved  ft'om  all 
care  and  all  calculation  on  the  subject  of  marriages.   On  the  con- 
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traiT,  we  hold  it  no  more  safe  and  right  for  man  to  proceed  reck- 
lessly in  this  than  in  any  other  department  of  his  affairs ;  nor  can 
we  understand  why  all  wisdom  and  deliberation  and  forethought, 
so  laudable  in  every  thing  else,  should  have  no  place  in  this  the 
most  important  step  in  the  history  of  human  life.  Man,  in  fact, 
should  be  reckless  in  nothing,  but  reckful  in  every  thing ;  and 
the  only  question  is,  what,  in  the  concern  of  marriage  is  it,  that  he 
should  reck  or  reckon  upon  ?  Not,  as  some  economists  would 
most  grotesquely  have  him  to  do,  not  on  the  world's  or  on  the 
country's  population,  but  solely  on  his  own  means  and  his  own 
circumstances,  so  that  he  may  decide  aright  on  what  is  best  and 
wisest  for  himself.  Let  us  but  have  a  well-trained  commonalty ; 
and  in  their  hands  such  a  decision  will,  on  the  whole,  be  safe,  so 
that  all  our  apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  an  excessive  popula- 
tion might  then  go  to  sleep.  A  good  result  particular  in  each 
case,  would  infalHoly  land  us  in  a  good  result  universal.  Doubt- 
less the  ever-watchful  Providence  of  God  will  ever  be  present, 
and  ever  have  the  rule  in  human  affairs ;  and  be  characterized 
throughout  by  the  principles  of  a  wise  and  righteous  administra- 
tion. Imprudence  will  be  followed  up,  as  it  always  is,  by  suffer- 
ing. Prudence  and  virtue  will  verily  have  their  rewards.  And 
marriage  forms  no  exception  to  this  rule  or  method  of  the  divine 
government  in  the  world.  Observation,  we  are  sure,  does  not 
tell  us  so.  Let  marriages  be  generally  improvident ;  and  if  we 
are  not  surprised  on  finding,  that  in  each  individual  case  destitu- 
tion or  disease  is  the  consequence,  why  should  we  be  startled  or 
surprised  when  told  that  an  aggregate  of  such  cases  must  land  us 
in  a  wretched  and  degraded  population  I  Or  let  marriages  be 
generally  provident,  and  if  there  be  nothing  inexplicable  m  the 
connexion  between  such  an  outset  for  a  household  and  the  sub- 
sequent comfort  and  prosperity  which  prevail  in  it — why  should  it 
be  deemed  a  monstrous  or  a  paradoxical  doctrine,  when  the  con- 
nexion is  affirmed  between  the  habit  of  provident  marriages  in 
any  land,  and  the  cheering  spectacle  of  its  thriving  and  well- 
conditioned  families  f 

But,  thirdly,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  to  insure  such  a  result, 
a  wholesale  interdict  must  be  laid  upon  marriages.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  our  author,  with  all  the  temerity  that  is  usual  among 
the  confident,  while  half-informed,  breaks  out  into  one  of  his  most 
violent  exaggerations : — 

"  The  preventive  cheeky  as  prescribed  by  Malthus,  would  absolutely 
exclude  fi'om  marriage  the  bulk  of  our  working-classes.  And  what 
then  (have  these  theorists  ever  asked  themselves  the  question  ?)  would 
be  the  state  of  a  country,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  working-classes  were  taught  as  a  first  principle, 
that  they  were  not  to  marry  ?   Should  we  not  quickly  have  awfiU 
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proo6  that  the  ^  forbidding  to  marry'  was  indeed  a  *■  doctrine  of  devilst' 
These  assertions  and  propositions,  too,  if  we  could  for  a  moment  credit 
them,  must  drive  us  to  inevitable  despair ;  for  wliat  can  be  plainer  than 
that  they  postpone  all  hope  of  relief  ti*om  our  preseiU  perils  and  suffer- 
ings for  nearly  a  whole  generation  1  Even  could  we  believe  that  the 
poor  had  overstocked  the  labour-market  by  their  improvident  marriages, 
and  could  we,  by  force  or  perseverance,  stop  all  such  marriages  for  the 
future,  that  prevention  would  not  take  one  single  hand  out  of  the  labour- 
market  now,  nor  would  it  affect  the  new  supplies  for  many  years  to 
come/' — ^Re^iarks,  pp.  181-2. 

It  were  endless  to  expose  all  the  misconceptions  which  even 
these  few  sentences  invoke,  and  what  a  lengthened  then  and 
wearisome  undertaking  it  were  to  go  point  by  point  over  the 
whole  volume.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  way  to  go  about 
it,  that  the  people  should  be  taught  not  to  marry.  All  our  demand 
is,  that  well  taught  in  the  lessons  of  rightly  served  churches,  and 
in  the  learning  of  elementary  and  rightly  conducted  schools, 
they  should,  when  thus  humanized  by  education,  and  by  the 
refining  intercourse  of  those  who  feel  a  Christian  concern  both 
in  their  religious  and  economic  well-being — they  should  be  left, 
which  they  might  then  be  with  all  safety,  to  tlieir  own  tastes, 
and  their  own  sense  both  of  duty  and  of  decency.  And  what 
extravagance  to  be  told  of  all  being  forbidden  to  marr)',  and  of 
our  having  to  wait  ere  the  country  is  righted  for  a  whole  genera* 
tion.  Would  our  author  only  submit  for  once  to  be  instructed 
by  Political  Economy,  so  far  as  to  take  in  but  one  of  its  lessons, 
this  at  least,  of  the  many  other  bugbears  which  haunt  him,  would 
be  effectually  dissipated.  It  would  quiet  his  alarm,  we  think,  if 
he  knew  what  the  articles  were,  on  which  the  least  variation  in 
their  quantity  effected  the  greatest  variation  in  their  price,  and 
that  human  labour  is  pre-eminently  one  of  these  articles.  And 
just  as  a  very  slight  overplus  in  the  supply  of  labour  causes  a  very 
great  reduction  m  its  wages,  so  would  the  reverse  operation  of  a 
very  slight  relief  in  its  amount  obtain  for  it  its  full  and  fair  remu- 
neration. Or,  in  other  words,  to  maintain  a  right  proportion 
between  the  two  elements  of  demand  and  supply,  a  very  slight 
postponement  in  the  average  date  of  marriage  might  be  all  that 
IS  necessary — such  a  postponement,  we  feel  confident,  as  would 
take  place  spontaneously  and  wibidden  in  every  population  which 
had  moral  and  educational  justice  done  to  them.  It  is  thus  that 
without  shutting  our  eyes,  or  getting  into  a  passion,  against  the 
great  physiological  law  of  the  potential  increase  of  the  human 
ramily,  we  can  look  without  dismay,  or  rather  with  bright  and 
cheering  hopes,  to  their  future  amelioration — and  this  because 
we  believe  tnat  their  actual  increase,  when  placed  under  the  re- 
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gulation  of  vrisdom  and  virtue,  will  never  be  such  as  to  land  us 
in  the  misery  of  an  opprest  and  straitened  condition.  And  here 
we  must  confess  ourselves  unable  to  comprehend  the  sensitive, 
or  it  may  be  perhaps  the  theolomcal  antipathy  of  our  author  and 
others,  to  the  affirmation  that  tne  comfort  and  independence  of 
the  working-classes  are  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  a  conviction 
which  yields  the  greatest  triumph  and  satisfaction  to  ourselves, 
and  we  think  should  do  the  same  to  every  mind  of  genuine  phil- 
anthropy— ^that,  amid  the  tried  inefficacy  of  all  merely  political 
or  economical  expedients  for  the  elevation  and  sufficiency  of  their 
state,  there  is  a  highway  still  open  to  us  which  has  scarcely  yet 
been  tried  or  entered  upon,  and  that  is  through  the  medium  of 
our  people's  intelligence  and  our  people's  worth.  This  result, 
however,  is  never  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  self-originated  or  self-sus- 
tained movement  on  their  part ;  but,  as  we  nave  long  and  ear- 
nesUy  contended  for,  by  an  aggressive  operation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  the  dispensers  of  knowledge  and  goKxiness 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  and  chiefly  among  the  heretofore 
sadly  neglected  commonalty  of  our  nation.* 

Again — and  here  we  come  into  conflict  with  another  of  our 
author's  glaring  misconceptions — while  we  thus  anticipate  a  great 
moral  and  economical  reform  from  a  general  Christian  education 
on  our  part,  it  is  not  because  we  count  on  all,  or  on  a  majority, 
or  even  on  any  great  proportion  of  the  people  being  thereby  con- 
verted into  truly  spiritual  men.  Heaven  speed  onward  such  a 
consummation,  mightily  to  be  striven  and  mightily  to  be  prayed 
for,  when  grace  from  on  high  shall  descend  in  a  universal  shower 
upon  our  world,  so  that  nations  will  be  bom  in  a  day !  Mean- 
while, it  is  a  deeply  mysterious  and  most  melancholy  and  affect- 
ing contemplation^  that  even  in  our  most  religious  schools,  and 
in  the  congregations  and  parishes  of  our  most  devoted  ministers, 
after  years  of  anxious,  ana  earnest,  and  unremitting  labour,  there 
should  yet  appear  so  small  an  amount  of  fruit  for  eternity — ^inso- 
much  tnat  the  number  of  genuine  and  vital  Christians,  Chris- 
tians in  the  full  sense  and  significancy  of  the  term,  even  in  those 
places  where  the  most  vigorous  and  efficient  Christianizing  pro- 
cesses are  going  on,  the  number  of  these  has  still  to  be  counted 
but  in  minorities  and  firactions,  or  merest  handfuls  of  the  whole 
population.     Verily,  the  way  to  everlasting  life  seems  as  narn>w 


*  Since  we  commenoed  our  preparation  of  this  article,  we  observe  that  the 
Dublin  University  Bfagazine  re-echoes  this  strange  outcry  against  Ae  affirmation 
that  the  people  have  &eir  own  comfort  in  their  own  hands,  whether  on  the  score 
of  its  fancied  inhumanity,  as  if  it  implied  tiie  abandonment  of  the  people  to  them- 
selves,  or  of  its  fancied  impiety,  as  if  it  implied  their  independence  on  ihe  blessing 
and  the  government  of  God,  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
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as  ever,  and  as  few  who  find  it.    But  let  not  the  truth  in  one 
department  of  thought  or  reasoning,  be  so  extended  or  misap- 
plied as  to  distort  or  in  any  way  obscure  (which  it  manifestly  has 
done  to  the  optics  of  our  author  and  of  many  others,)  the  truth 
in  another  and  different  department.     ^'  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth/'  says  our  Saviour;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  salt  bears 
a  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  that  which  is  salted.     Or,  to 
come  sooner  at  our  conclusion,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  a  striking 
and  most  important  observation  by  Wilberforce,  on  the  reflex 
and  secondary  influence  of  Christian  example,  in  virtue  of  which, 
for  every  one  man  whom  the  Gospel   spiritualizes,  it  might, 
throughout  the  circle  of  his  acquaintanceship,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  respect  and  admiration  which  are  felt  for  his  cha- 
racter, have  the  effect  of  civilizing,  nay,  of  moralizing  fiffy  more. 
And  hence,  what  all  histoiy  ana  all  observation  do  attest,  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Christian  religion  has  elevated  the  gene- 
ral standard  of  manners  in  every  country  that  has  embraced  it — 
insomuch  that  its  humanizing  efficacy  on  the  commonwealth  at 
large,  spreads  far  and  wide  beyond  its  converting  efRcacy  on 
those  wnom  it  regenerates,  into  a  meetness  for  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints.     Were  this  observation  thoroughly  pondered,  it  might 
serve  to  reduce  somewhat  the  incredulity  both  of  religious  and 
secular  men — ^grounded  on  the  imagination  that  we  must  wait 
for  a  universal  Christianity,  ere  we  can  realize  the  universally 
good  effect  of  Christian  institutions,  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  a  nation.     There  is  scarcely  a  plebeian  Sabbath-school  which 
does  not  evince  the  contrary— where  a  most  raible  improvement 
almost  uniformly  takes  place  in  the  dress,  and  docility,  and  ge- 
neral decency  of  the  children,  for  months,  it  may  be  for  years, 
before  a  single  conversion  has  taken  place  amongst  them.     And 
it  is  thus,  too,  on  the  larger  scale  of  a  country.    The  obser- 
vances, the  decencies,  the  conventional  proprieties  of  every  Chris- 
tian land  are  such,  that  where  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  are 
brought  within   the  reach  of  all,  all  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
humanized  by  them.     Christians,  no  doubt,  are  a  very  pecuUar 
people,  and  still  few  in  number — ^yet  the  influence  of  these  few 
upon  the  many,  w^ould  infallibly  tell  in  begetting  a  higher  style 
and  standard  among  the  families.     It  is  in  the  oversight  of  this 
that  our  author   penned  the  following  sentence — ^where  he  is 
wrong,  but  not  so  outrageously  wrong  as  he  often  is,  because 
here  only  charaeable  witn  a  misapprehension  which  one  oflen 
meets  with,  ana   which  perhaps  is  a  very  natural  one — "  Not 
one-fourth,''  he  tells  us,  ''  or  even  one-tenth  can  be  supposed  to 
hve   under  the   constraining  influence  of  Christian   principle." 
This  we  fear  to  be  a  mounmil  truth — ^yet  could  we  only  secure 

vox*.  U.      NO.  HI.  C 
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such  a  proportion  of  thoroughly  good  men  throughout  the  mass 
of  our  population^  and  in  every  little  section  of  it,  we  should  not 
despair  of  such  an  effect  on  their  general  and  present  well-beings 
as  would  nobly  accredit  the  mighty  influence  which  belongs  to 
Christianity  over  the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  world. 

But  Airtner,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  under  the  regimen 
which  we  advocate,  the  progress  of  the  world's  population  will 
ever  come  to  be  arrested,  so  long  as  the  yet  progressive  agricul- 
ture continues  to  yield  its  increasing  supplies  to  Uie  world's  food. 
Should  the  means  of  subsistence  be  douoled  in  any  country,  as 
that  of  Britain  has  been  within  the  last  40  years,  and  as  some  of 
the  American  provinces  has  been  in  15  years — ^tben  with  the  same 
standard  of  enjoyment  as  before,  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
the  population  will  be  doubled  also.  Nor  does  any  genuine  and 
enlightened  Malthusian  quarrel  with  such  a  process,  or  look,  as 
he  has  often  been  represented  to  do,  with  an  evil  eye  upon  it.  It 
is  not  so  much  for  a  small,  as  opposed  to  a  large  population,  that 
he  contends  for.  It  is  for  a  well-conditioned  and  prosperous,  as 
opposed  to  a  starving,  misthriven,  and  wretched  population.  The 
only  diiference  between  him  and  his  opponents  is,  that  he  does 
not  want  the  population  to  outrun  the  food — ^while  he  is  very 
certain  that  no  speculation  will,  and  no  speculation  ought,  pre- 
vent its  following  hard  and  close  upon  the  rear  of  it.  And  so  far 
&om  lamenting  this,  provided  only  that  there  be  enough  for  sus- 
taining in  decent  and  happy  conm>rt  our  increasing  fiunilies,  he 
rejoices  in  it  both  as  the  symptom  of  a  present,  and  the  cause  of  a 
Aiture  and  still  larger  prosperity.  Ana  he  deprecates,  and  with 
as  great  sincerity  as  any  oi  his  antagonists,  the  calamities  which 
serve  to  impede  this  progress — ^the  wars,  the  diseases,  and,  above 
all,  the  misgovemment  and  oppression  under  which  industry  is 
suspended,  because  the  fruits  of  industry  are  ever  liable  to  be 
vnrested  from  the  hands  of  their  proprietor.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Israel  when  the  people  had  to  hide  themselves  in 
caves  for  fear  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  decay  both  of  populati<m 
and  food  must  have  been  the  unfailing  consequence — such  a  want, 
in  fact,  of  both,  as  proved  for  a  time  to  be  the  destruction  of  thdr 
nationality.  There  is  no  economist  in  the  world  who  would  not 
desiderate  the  reversal  of  such  a  state,  that  the  sustenance  of  the 
country,  and  its  attendant  population,  might  be  again  restored  to 
them — ^none  that  we  know  oi  who  would  not,  in  the  contemplar 
tion  of  it,  join  most  cordially  in  the  recorded  sentiment  of  the 
man  of  wisdom,  that  in  the  multitude  of  people  is  the  king^s  ho- 
nour, but  in  the  want  of  people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince. 
We  mention  these  things  that  we  may  allay,  if  possible,  the  heats 
of  a  controversy,  which  nas  been  greatly  exasperated  by  the  mis- 
conceptions that  prevail,  and  bring  the  parties  who  are  engaged 
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in  it  to  a  better  understanding  with  each  other.  We  do  hope  that 
all  these  imputations,  sometimes  fierce  and  sometimes  foolish,  will 
at  length  be  desisted  from.  We  are  even  hopeM  that  the  authors 
of  these  hard  speeches  may  come,  on  reflection,  to  be  somewhat 
ashamed  of  them ;  and  more  especially  that  a  certain  relenting 
sense  of  their  own  precipitation  will  come  over  the  spirits,  both 
of  the  jet  unknown  sentunentalist  who  has  penned  tnis  volume, 
and  of  his  unnamed  sea-captain,  who,  on  the  perusal  of  another 
Tolume,  which,  it  so  happened,  was  very  distasteful  to  him,  gave 
way  to  his  hearty  and  honest,  though,  like  the  element  in  wnich 
he  moves,  his  somewhat  boisterous  mdignation. 

Once  more  would  we  put  it  to  our  opponents.  We  fully  con- 
cede to  them  the  egremous  absurdity  of  mdoctrinating  our  people 
in  the  philosophy  of  Malthus,  that  they  might  learn  to  bear  in 
their  minds  a  prospective  reference  to  the  world's  increasing  no- 
pulation,  and  so  as  to  found  thereupon  the  umversal  lesson  that 
they  should  many  late.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absurdity  is 
in  every  way  as  egregious,  of  teaching  them  a  prospective  refer- 
ence to  the  world's  increasing  agriculture,  and  tnis  with  the 
view  of  founding  thereupon  a  universal  license  to  many  early. 
There  is  grotesque  pedantry  either  way,  and  equally  so  on  both 
rides,  ^et  pedantry  as  it  is,  it  has  teen  alike  exemplified  by 
each  of  the  parties.  In  perfect  counterpart  to  the  proposed  tracts 
of  the  economists  on  the  capabiUties  of  the  species,  are  the  spe- 
culations of  their  antagonists  on  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  whether 
in  writings  or  speeches — as  at  a  late  cattle-show  dinner,  where  the 
newly-discovered  properties  of  guano  weie  descanted  upon ;  and 
the  inmates  of  our  ot.  Giles',  and  Cowgates,  and  Old  Yennels,  and 
of  every  lane  and  alley  in  the  empire,  were  in  effect  told,  that 
now  they  might,  in  the  question  oi  marriage,  abandon  themselves 
on  the  strength  of  the  said  guano,  without  restraint,  and  with- 
out fear,  to  an  unboimded  recklessness.  We  rejoice  in  the  assur- 
ance that  neither  the  world  at  large,  nor  even  our  own  highly 
cnltivated  Britain,  has  yet  nearly  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  their 
productiveness ;  and  that  fix)m  year  to  year  we  may  have  successive 
additions  to  the  supply  of  human  food  for  centuries  to  come. 
Let  this  tdl  as  it  may  in  keeping  down  prices ;  and  so  as,  in  vir- 
tue of  a  izeneral  cheapness  and  plenty,  to  translate  all  the  greater 
number  ^onr  people  into  a  condition  for  marrying  earli^  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  done.  There  is  not  a  patriotic,  and 
at  the  same  time  truly  intelligent  Malthusian,  who  would  not 
look  with  complacency  and  delight  on  both  these  augmentations, 
we  mean  both  of  food,  and  of  people.  And  to  obtain  this  result, 
our  only  desideratum  is,  that  the  people  themselves  should  be 
enlightened,  not  on  the  aggregate  interests  of  a  country  or  a  na- 
tion, but  each  on  the  subject  of  his  own  character  and  his  own 
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comfort — aud  thus,  instead  of  meddling  with  matters  too  high 
for  them,  they  would  be  led  to  walk  in  the  way  of  duteousness 
and  true  wisdom,  so  as  each  to  manage  aright  the  affairs  of  his 
own  little  home.* 

We  regret  that  so  much  space  should  have  been  required  for 
these  vanous  rectifications,  and  a  great  deal  more  would  have 
been  necessary  to  discharge  this  volume  of  all  the  errors  and 
misconceptions  which  abound  in  it.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  author  should  have  meddled  with  Political  Economy  at  all, 
in  which,  to  speak  plainly,  he  is  not  an  adept,  but  a  mere  dab- 
bler. By  adventuring  mmself  upon  a  science  which  he  does  not 
understand,  he  will  only  excite  the  wonder  of  those  who  are  en- 
lightened in  the  science,  that  one  so  puerile  in  his  acquisitions, 
should  be  so  dictatorial  in  the  various  sentences  which  are  given 
forth  by  liim.  For  ourselves,  the  reverence  we  have  for  his  main 
lesson,  the  paramount  necessity  of  a  Christian  education  for  the 
people,  survives  all  his  perversities  and  all  his  provocations.  But 
few  yet  we  fear  are  the  poUtical  economistiS  who  have  much 
value  for  Christianity,  at  least  as  an  element  to  be  admitted  into 
any  lessons  or  speculations  of  theirs ;  and  thus  the  redeeming  in- 
fluence of  what  is  good  in  this  volume,  will  not  countervail  in 
their  estimation  the  effect  of  its  numerous  and  palpable  absurdi- 
ties. It  is  on  this  account,  we  apprehend,  thal^  however  popu- 
larly the  author  has  written,  and  nowever  impressive  his  appeals 
to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  his  hearers,  he  has  most  unneces- 
sarily armed  against  even  what  is  right  in  his  views,  much  of  the 
higher  reason  and  intelligence  of  the  country.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored  that  so  much  of  religion  should  come  before  us  associ- 
ated with  so  much,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  of  ignorance  and  imbeci- 
lity ;  and  grieve  all  the  more,  because  could  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  look  at  the  Christianity  of  this  volume  minus  its  Politi- 
cal Economy,  we  should  have  pronounced  it  to  be  excellent. 
Could  but  all  its  folly  and  all  its  feculence  be  blown  away,  it 
would  be  found  that  there  was  a  pure  farina  behind,  worthy  of  all 
acceptation.  In  our  distaste  for  the  manifold  crudities  of  this 
performance,  all  the  more  distasteful  that  it  is  accompanied  by  so 
much  of  conceit  and  arrogance,  let  us  not  overlook  the  wholesome 
principle  by  which  it  is  generally  pervaded.  Let  us  regard  him 
therefore  with  all  possible  benignitv — and  receive  him  as  we  would 
a  weak  brother,  but  not  to  doubtml  disputations. 

We  shoidd  not  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  have  made  so 
ftdl  an  exposure  of  a  work  so  hasty  and  superficial,  had  it  not 
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been  for  a  great  practical  mischief  that  might  follow  on  the  dis- 
semination of  its  views.  We  most  cordially  agree  with  its  author 
in  thinking,  that  nothing  short  of  a  general  religions  education 
will  prove  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils  of  our  social  state.  But 
then  ere  h^would  applv  this  great  and  only  specific,  he  insists 
on  certain  conditions  which  he  holds  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
success  of  its  operation.  His  own  economical  reforms  must  be 
adopted  in  the  first  instance.  The  consent  of  Parliament  must 
be  bad  to  what  both  in  principle  and  effect  were  tantamount  to  an 
agrarian  law.  The  possessory  and  proprietary  rights  of  landlords 
must  be  invaded  by  an  act  of  the  Senate — ^lest  by  that  most  fear- 
ful act  of  a  nation,  a  revolution  with  all  its  horrors,  these  rights 
will  be  found  to  give  way  before  a  sweeping  and  irresistible  tide 
of  popular  violence.  In  other  words,  he  would  suspend  the  ap- 
pUcation  even  of  his  own  principal  remedy,  and  which  by  itself 
and  single-handed,  were  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  our  estimation — 
even  this,  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  people,  he  would  hold 
in  abevance,  till  his  at  best  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  impracticable 
expedients  of  legal  and  economical  reform  shall  have  passed 
through  the  weary  ordeal,  both  of  a  yet  unprepared  public,  and  a 
yet  unwilling  Parhament.  It  is  thus  that  while  he  denounces 
the  Political  Economy  of  all  other  men,  he  conjures  up  a  Politi- 
cal Economy  of  his  own,  and  would  therewith  obstruct  the  entry 
of  that  work,  which  we  are  for  laying  a  confident  and  immediate 
hand  upon.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  of  all  is,  that  the  system 
which  pronounces  on  the  utter  irapotency  of  all  that  a  mere  Po- 
litical Economy  can  devise  or  do  in  tliis  matter,  and  which  con- 
tends for  the  religion  and  sound  morals  of  the  people,  as  being 
all  in  all — ^this  is  the  very  system  which  he  singles  out  for  his 
fiercest  invectives,  and  whereupon  he  founds  his  charges  of  irre- 
ligion  and  infidelity  against  every  other  Political  Economy  than 
that  which  he  himself  has  chosen  to  patronize.  Now,  such  is 
our  £uth  in  the  virtue  of  a  Christian  education,  and  of  it  alone, 
that  not  only  do  we  think  might  all  other,  but  even  might  his 
Political  Economy  be  dispensed  with.  Will  he  only  take  his 
lesson  from  the  Methodists  of  England  f  Did  they  require  the 
adoption  of  his  preliminary  economics,  ere  they  set  forth  upon 
that  work  of  which  they  have  acquitted  themselves  so  gloriously? 
With  no  other  preparation  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  have 
they  made  entry  upon  mines  and  workshops,  and  caused  their 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  cities  and  throughout  the  villages ;  and 
wherever  they  have  gone,  do  we  witness  tne  power  of  their  minis- 
trations— ^not  only  in  their  devout  and  crowded  congregations, 
but  in  the  decency  and  comfort  of  the  many  thousand  families 
which  have  been  reclaimed  by  them.  Were  the  Church  of 
England  but  universally  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Methodism — 
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did  she  labour  with  the  same  devotedness  for  the  sood  of  hnman 
souls,  carrying  down  her  services  to  the  great  bulk  and  body  of 
the  common  people — it  is  our  belief,  that,  on  the  event  of  such  a 
blessed  revival  as  this,  the  nation  might  be  saved  ;  and  we  shall 
be  glad  if  this  expression  of  our  homage  to  the  po^er  of  that 
great  ecclesiastical  institute,  will  serve  in  some  measure  as  a 
peace-offering  to  the  zealous  Episcopalian  who  has  penned  the 
volume  now  before  us.  But  we  confess  our  fears  when  we  observe 
how  lightly  he  touches  on  the  abuses  of  her  patronage ;  and  how 
fondly  ne  calculates  on  the  charm,  which,  whatever  the  corruption 
or  the  indolence  may  be,  he  would  ascribe  to  the  mere  reading  of 
her  excellent  liturgy.  We  are  sadly  apprehensive  that  if  we  have 
nothing  else  to  trust  in  but  the  feeble  arrests  of  such  a  Political 
Economy  as  is  expounded  in  this  work,  and  such  a  meagre  and 
formal  ministry  as  too  often  prevails  throughout  the  majority  of 
our  Establishea  Churches — ^then  nothing  will  avert  the  catastrophe 
to  which  our  author  tells  us,  and  with  too  much  probability,  tnat 
our  country  is  fast  hastening. 

The  following  extract  wiU  serve  to  justify  our  observations  on 
this  work,  as  exhibiting  a  strange  medley  of  ignorance  (we  should 
fer  rather  say  ignorance  than  injustice,)  with  sound  principle :- 

''  The  moment  the  least  attempt  was  made  to  do  anything  for  either 
the  souls  or  bodies  of  the  millions,  that  moment  it  was  discovered  that 
the  interference  of  the  Legislature  was  ^  contrary  to  sound  principles.' 
The  constant  reply  to  all  propositions  of  this  latter  kind  was  '  Lcdssez 
fcdre*  Whether  protection  from  foreign  competition  were  required, 
or  protection  from  native  cupidity — ^the  answer  always  was,  Laissez 
fodre.  If  the  wants  of  the  poor  were  spoken  of,  we  were  assured  that 
the  safest  and  best  plan  was  '  to  teach  them  to  rely  on  their  own  re* 
sources.'  If  we  talked  of  the  pressure  on  the  market  of  labour,  arising 
from  the  constant  and  rapid  improvement  and  increase  of  machinery, 
the  answer  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was,  that  ^  the  working^laases  have  their 
comfort  and  independence  in  their  own  hands ;  for  they  have  entire 
and  absolute  command  over  the  supply  of  labour.'  Thus  all  proposi- 
tions relative  to  the  bodily  wants  of  the  poor  were  met  And  when 
their  souls  were  adverted  to,  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  were 
doubled.  Education  was  talked  of  indeed ;  but  then  it  must  be  a  '  non- 
sectarian  education,'  i.  e.  an  education  which  had  to  do  with  the  head 
only,  and  never  meddled  with  the  heart.  As  to  Church-Extension,  or 
any  proposition  for  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  many  millions  who,  in  this 
nominaUy  Christian  country,  were  practically  excluded  from  the  sound 
of  it — every  idea  of  the  kmd  was  scouted  with  vehemence  by  most  of 
*  the  leading  philosophers'  of  the  day.  Thus  the  poet's  sentiment  was 
utterly  trampled  under  foot,  and  man  himself,  and  the  soul  of  man, 
were  the  only  thing  with  which  it  was  held  that  the  government  had 
nothing  to  do." 
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There  is  a  sad  want  both  of  temper  and  intelligence  in  this 
extract.  Political  economists  can  be  named,  thougn  oar  author 
has  ludicrously  &iled  in  his  attempt  to  name  them  rightly,  who 
have  fallen  into  some  of  the  errors  which  are  here  anathematized. 
But  Political  Economy  is  not  responsible  for  all  that  political 
economists  have  written;  and  accordingly,  as  in  every  other 
progressive  science,  it  has  principles  of  its  own,  by  which  to  rec- 
tify the  &lse  conclusions  into  which  any  of  its  disciples  may  have 
strayed.  It  is  thus,  for  example,  that  on  grounds  which  we  at 
least  deem  satisfactory,  the  aphoijsm  of  ^^  LaissezfaM'  has  been 
ffieatly  modified  of  late ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation  drawn 
between  those  interests  to  which  it  is,  and  those  to  which  it  is  not 
u>plicable.  In  particular  it  has  been  shewn,  that  while  for  all 
the  articles  of  ordinary'  merchandize,  the  supplv  might  be  left  to 
the  spontaneous  operations  of  Free-trade,  the  nigher  concerns  of 
education,  whether  religious  or  scientific  or  elementaiy,  cannot 
with  safety  or  advantage  be  thus  left;  and  that  so  far  firom 
Grovemment  having  nouiing  to  do  with  these,  it  has  a  most  im- 
portant duty  to  penorm,  not  only  in  providing  for  these,  but  in 
acting  as  the  guardian  both  of  public  health  and  pubUc  morals. 
And  in  regara  to  Church-Extension,  we  are  not  sure  but  that  the 
demonstrations^  of  Political  Economy  have  had  some  effect,  in 
removing  certain  prejudices  which  stood  in  the  wav  of  this  sacred 
undertaking.  It  is  true  that  one  Government  has  discountenanced 
this  object ;  and  that  another,  worse  than  discountenanced,  has 
positively  vitiated  the  cause.  If  ever  they  shall  come  to  take  it  up 
rightly,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  on  such  calm  and  comprehen- 
sive and  enlightened  views  as  are  worthy  of  a  great  legislature, 
at  length  convinced  that  the  Christianity  of  the  people  is  the  sove- 
reign cure  for  all  our  social  and  all  our  political  disomers — and  not 
in  defexence  either  to  the  bigotiy  or  the  bawhng  outcries  of  men, 
whose  raw  and  ill-digested  notioi^  make  it  palpable  to  all,  that 
they  have  undertaken  a  task  greatly  above  their  strength,  that 
thOT  are  indeed  meddling  with  matters  too  high  for  them. 

ia  regard  to  our  affirmation  that  the  people  have  their  comfort 
and  independence  in  their  own  hands — ^we  nave  already  said,  that 
however  true,  it  were  a  most  preposterous  attempt  to  make  this 
good  by  any  direct  schooling  of  our  artizans  and  labourers  on  the 
subject  of  population — ^a  lesson  the  full  efiect  and  benefit  of  which 
(b^des  its  being  whollv  inoperative  in  this  form,)  could  not  be 
rally  realized  tiff  the  days  of  their  posterity.  We  should  not 
expect  that  they  will  fetch  their  inducements  m>m  a  consideration 
so  distant ;  but  there  is  another  lesson  which  would  tell  visibly 
and  immediately  upon  their  interests,  and  which  they  might  pro- 
ceed to  act  upon  in  a  single  day — and  that  is  the  lesson  of 
economy.    We  are  aware  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many,  as  if 
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this  is  impracticable,  because  of  that  general  destitution  which 
our  violent  exaggerators  delight  in  representing  as  extreme  and 
overwhelming.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  or  a  more  misleading 
delusion ;  ana  to  dissipate  which  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than 
a  minute  and  statistical  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  condi- 
tion of  the  families  in  any  plebeian  district — say  of  2000  people — 
let  the  aspect  of  want  and  wretchedness  be  what  it  may.  We 
rejoice  in  the  soundness  of  our  author's  views,  both  as  against 
centralization,  and  in  favour  of  separate  managements  upon  dis- 
tinct and  small  territories,  in  which,  though  he  has  been  ftiUy 
and  largely  anticipated  by  the  very  men  whom  he  most  abuses, 
they,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  less  thankful  for  the  advocacy  oJF 
what  is  good  from  whichever  quarter  it  comes,  seeing  that  such 
subdivision  is  not  only  best  for  the  training  of  our  people  in 
Christianity,  but  also  for  the  training  of  them  in  sound  econo- 
mics— the  one  by  means  of  local  ciiurches  and  schools,  the  other 
by  means  of  local  savings'-banks.  Could  we  only  teach  our 
working-classes  the  way  to  these  latter  institutes,  it  would  ope- 
rate for  their  amelioration  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect,  as  did  the  plenishings  and  promdings  of 
other  days ;  and  from  which  they  would  soon  learn  that  they  can 
help  themselves  far  more  effectually  than  they  ever  will,  or  in- 
deed ever  can  be  helped  by  the  liberality  of  others,  or  by  the 
allowances  of  a  poor-rate.  We  cannot  repeat  the  demonstration 
here  which  has  been  given  elsewhere,  of  the  effect  that  such  a 
general  habit  of  accumulation  would  have  on  the  rate  of  wages, 
or  with  how  much  greater  advantage  workmen  could  treat  with 
their  employers  if  each,  in  possession  of  his  own  little  capital, 
was  placed  above  the  urgent  or  immediate  necessity  of  surrender- 
ing to  their  terms.  In  this  way  they  might  exert  a  control  over 
the  labour-market,  which  would  give  them  a  place  and  a  standing 
in  the  commonwealth  they  have  never  yet  nad.  To  speak  in  a 
language  now  beginning  to  be  fashionable,  they  would  attain  to 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  fourth  estate  in  the  body  politic. 
We  long  for  such  a  consummation^  when,  not  by  radicalism,  but 
in  a  way  more  excellent,  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  banners  of 
a  recent  radical  procession  will  in  time  be  realized — of  High  wages 
and  no  poor-law.  Let  not  Mr.  Sheriff*  Alison  tell  us,  that  Uiis 
is  Utopian,  or  say  that  the  commonalty  of  Glasgow  are  undone 
unless  there  be  the  forthcoming  of  a  poor-rate  to  the  extent  of 
eighty  thousand  a-year ;  when,  in  the  same  breath,  he  could  tell 
us  of  the  same  commonalty,  that  they  spend  twelve  hundred 
thousand  a-year  in  whisky — a  most  pregnant  instance  truly,  that, 
with  temperance  and  good  conduct,  they  do  have  their  comfort 
and  independence  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  to  us  a  most  cheer- 
ing reflection,  that  the  materials  and  means  of  restoration  to  a 
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sound  economic  state  are  to  be  found  with  the  people  themselves, 
and  all  that  is  required  is  the  moral  ascendency  and  guidance 
that  will  give  a  right  direction  to  them. 

We  are  aware  that  our  Scottish  examples  and  Scottish  expe- 
rience have  been  very  much  thrown  away  upon  our  neighbours 
in  the  south ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  following 
statement  of  ten  years  back,  by  a  thorougnly  practical  philan- 
thropist, and  himself  a  man  of  business,  would  tell  on  the  Euro- 
pean, if  not  on  the  English  mind,  and  be  sustained  as  a  document 
fraught  with  interest  and  instruction  all  the  world  over.  It  re- 
lates to  one  of  our  most  important  towns  : 

"  Paisley  is  perhaps  the  most  plebeian  town  of  its  size  in  Europe, 
its  population  being  composed  chiefly  of  weavers,  with  such  accom- 
panying trades  and  occupations  as  are  dependent  upon,  or  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  weavers  and  weaving  apparatus.  From  its  proxi- 
mity to  Glasgow,  Paisley  can  boast  of  few  extensive  manufacturei's, 
many  of  its  operatives  being  employed  by  Glasgow  houses  through 
the  medium  of  resident  agents  ;  and,  having  few  home  or  foreign  mer- 
chants of  any  note,  it  presents  the  extraordinary  feature  of  almost  an 
entire  working  population.  As  some  important  practical  results,  both 
of  a  moral  and  political  nature,  may  be  drawn  from  a  review  of  its 
past  and  present  history,  it  is  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to 
take  a  cursory  view  of  the  weaving — in  other  words,  the  general  popu- 
lation of  Uiat  town  from  about  the  year  1775  or  1780  to  the  present 
day,  contrasting  its  moral  and  intellectual  character  at  two  or  three 
distinct  periods,  and  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  sad  declension 
in  pubtic  manners  which  of  late  has  been  so  obvious  to  the  country  at 
lai^. 

''  To  state  the  simple  fact,  that  the  once  quiet,  sober,  moral,  and  in- 
telligent inhabitants  of  Paisley,  are  now  generally  a  turbulent,  im- 
moral, and  half-educated  population,  is  to  state  what  almost  every  one 
knows,  what  many  mourn  over,  but  for  which  few  seem  able  to  pro- 
'  pose  any  remedy. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  melancholy  subject  for  contemplation,  that  what 
was  at  first  eagerly  embraced  by  many  as  an  addition  to  their  family 
receipts,  has  ultimately  proved,  not  only  a  chief  cause  of  individual 
poverty,  but  of  family  feuds — insubordination  on  the  part  of  children, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  general  moral  degradation  over  the 
whole  community.  We  allude  to  the  practice,  introduced  about  the 
year  1800,  (when  the  manufacture  of  Indian  imitation  shawls  was 
first  commenced,)  of  employing  children  as  draw-boys  from  the  early 
age  of  five  or  six  to  ten  or  eleven  years — ^a  period  of  life,  till  then, 
uniformly  spent  in  school,  or  in  youthful  amusements,  but  subse- 
quently, fix>m  a  rapid  increase  in  this  branch,  all  the  available  child- 
ren are  employed  in  the  weaving-shop. 

"From  about  1770  to  1800  the  manufacture  of  silk  gauzes  and  fine 
lawns  flourished  in  Paisley,  as  also,  during  a  portion  of  this  period 
alluded  to,  that  of  flgured-loom  and  hand-tamboured  muslin.    These 
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branches  afforded  to  all  daases  excellent  wages ;  and  being  articles  of 
fancy,  room  was  afforded  for  a  display  of  taste,  as  well  as  enterprise 
and  intelligence,  for  which  the  Paisley  weavers  were  justly  conspicu- 
ous. Sobriety  and  frugality  being  their  general  character,  good  wages 
enabled  almost  every  weaver  to  possess  himself  of  a  small  capital, 
which,  joined  with  their  general  intelligence  and  industry,  enabled 
and  induced  many  to  spend  days  and  even  weeks  together  in  plodding 
over  a  new  design,  assisted  frequently  by  his  obliging  neighbours, 
knowing  that  the  first  half-dozen  weavers  who  succeeded  in  some  new 
style  of  work  were  sure  to  be  recompensed  tenfold. 

"  Nearly  one  half  of  Paisley,  at  that  period,  was  built  by  weavers 
from  savings  off  their  ordinary  wages.  Every  house  had  its  garden  ; 
and  every  weaver,  being  his  own  master,  could  work  it  when  he 
pleased.  Many  were  excellent  florists,  many  possessed  a  tolerable 
library,  and  all  were  politicians,  so  that  about  the  period  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  more  fear  of  the  unrestricted  political 
discussions  of  the  Paisley  weavers,  than  of  10,000  armed  men.  Had 
Paisley  been  then  what  Paisley  is  now,  crowded  with  half-informed 
radicals  and  infidels,  his  fears  would  have  been  justified ;  but  truth  and 
honest  dealing  could  fear  nothing  from  a  community  constituted  as 
Paisley  then  was ;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  there  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  foUy  of  being  afraid  of  a 
universal  and  thorough  education,  especially  when  impregnated  with 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  than  in  the  state  of  Paisley  at  that  period. 

'^  At  the  period  alluded  to,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  above 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  could  read  the  Bible ;  many  could  write  and 
cast  accounts ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  weavers'  sons  went  through  a  re- 
gular course  at  the  grammar  school.  To  have  had  a  distant  relative 
unable  to  read,  or  one  sent  to  prison,  would  have  been  felt  as  equally 
disgraceful. 

''  The  inhabitants  were  so  universally  regular  in  their  attendance 
upon  church,  and  strict  afterwards  in  keeping  in-doors,  that  it  is  recol- 
lected, at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  or  commencement  of  the  present, 
that  not  a  living  creature,  save  two  or  three  privileged  btackguards^  were 
ever  seen  walking  the  streets  after  divine  service  ;  or  if  any  chanced 
to  appear,  an  errand  for  the  doctor  was  supposed  to  be  the  probable 
cause.  Family  duties  were  generally  attended  to ;  and  prayer  and 
praise  were  not  confined  to  the  Sabbath  evening ;  for  on  week  days  as 
well  as  on  Sabbath  days,  the  ears  of  the  by-standers  were  regaled 
with  songs  of  praise  issuing  forth  from  almost  every  dwelling ;  and,  in 
those  days  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  the  highly  respectable 
weaver  a  most  consistent  and  truly  useful  elder  of  the  Church. 

"  At  that  period,  the  honest  quiet  Whig  or  Tory  weaver  might  be 
seen  with  his  wife,  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  sallying  forth  on  an  evening 
walk,  in  full  Sabbath  attire  ;  the  husband  in  advance  of  his  wife,  car- 
rying the  youngest  child  in  his  arms,  and  his  wife  following,  with  two, 
three,  or  four  older  children ;  and  perchance,  ere  their  return,  a  brother 
and  sister-in-law  were  honoured  with  a  visit  to  a  cup  of  tea,  to  which 
they  experienced  a  hearty  welcome.    Nor  were  little  luxuries  on  such 
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occasions  altogether  unknown;  a  weayer  then  being  able  to  a£K)rd 
Ihem. 

''  Although  early  marriages  were  very  common,  yet  the  frequent 
attendant  evils  were  not  immediately  felt ;  a  lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
being  quite  as  able  to  support  a  fiunily  as  his  &ther  at  forty ;  and  he 
did  not  anticipate  those  days  of  darlmess  and  privation  which  have 
since  come  on  Paisley. 

*'  We  come  now  to  the  mournful  cause  of  the  present  degraded  state 
of  that  once  moral  and  happy  town ;  not  that  we  imagine  that  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  arising  from  the  change  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
system,  have  not  affected  that  town  in  common  with  others ;  but  these 
fluctuations  would  have  passed  over  it  with  comparatively  little  injury, 
but  for  the  operative  cause  we  are  about  to  mention,  which  wrought 
its  sure  though  silent  influence  upon  the  manners,  habits,  and  morals  of 
the  general  population. 

"  The  introduction  of  the  manu&ctory  of  imitation  India  shawls, 
about  the  year  1800,  required  that  each  weaver  should  employ  one, 
two,  or  three  boys,  called  draw-boys.  £leven  to  twelve  was  the  usual 
age,  previous  to  this  period,  for  sending  boys  to  the  loom ;  but  as  boys 
of  any  age  above  five  were  equal  to  this  work  of  drawing,  those  of  ten 
years  were  first  employed,  then,  as  the  demand  increased,  those  of  nine, 
eighty  seven,  six,  and  even  five.  Girls  too,  were  by  and  by  introduced 
into  the  same  employment,  and  at  equally  tender  years.  Many  a 
struggle  the  honest  and  intelligent  weaver  must  have  had,  between  his 
duty  to  his  children,  and  his  immediate  interests.  The  idea  of  his 
children  growing  up  without  schooling^  must  have  cost  him  many  a 
pang ;  but  the  idea  of  losing  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  per  week,  and  paying  school 
wages  beside,  proved  too  great  a  bribe  even  for  pai'ental  affection,  and, 
as  mig^t  have  been  expected,  mammon  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  the 
practice  gradually  became  too  common  and  familiar  to  excite  more 
than  a  passing  regret  Children  grew  up  without  either  the  education 
or  the  training  which  the  youth  of  the  country  derive  from  the  school- 
master ;  and  every  year,  since  1805,  has  sent  forth  its  hundreds  of  un** 
schooled  and  untrained  boys  and  girls ;  now  become  the  parents  of  a 
still  ruder,  more  undisciplined,  and  ignorant  ofi&pring.  Nor  was  this 
alL  So  great  was  ih&  demand  for  draw-boys,  that  ever  and  anon  the 
town-crier  went  through  the  streets,  offering  not  simply  2s.  6d.,  Ss.,  or 
3s.  6d«  a  week  for  the  labour  of  boys  and  girls,  but  bed,  board,  and 
washing,  and  a  penny  to  themselves  on  Saturday  night.  This  was  a 
reward  on  disobedience  to  parents — ^fiunily  insubordination,  with  all  its 
train  of  evils,  followed.  The  son,  instead  of  standing  in  awe  of  his 
filler,  began  to  think  himself  a  man,  when  he  was  only  a  brawling  im- 
pudent boy.  On  the  first  or  second  quarrel  with  his  father,  he  felt  he 
might  abandon  the  parental  roof,  for  the  less  irksome  employment  of  the 
stranger.  The  first  principle  of  all  subordination  was  tibus  broken  up, 
and  the  boy  who  refused  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his  fether  or  his 
mother,  and  to  honour  them,  could  not  be  expected,  when  he  became  a 
man,  to  fear  Grod,  or  to  honour  the  king.  If  ignorance  be  the  mother 
of  superstitious  devotion,  it  is  also  the  mother  of  stupid  and  vulgar 
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contempt :  An  intelligent  and  moral  people  will  ever  be  most  ready  to 
give  honour  where  it  is  due,  and,  respecting  themselves,  will  yield  a 
willing  respect  to  intelligence,  virtue,  rank,  and  lawful  authority, 
wherever  it  is  placed. 

'^  This  increase  of  the  family  receipts,  arising  from  the  employment 
of  one  or  more  children  as  draw-boys,  ceased  on  the  first  slackness  in 
the  demand ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  additional  sum  we  shall  suppose 
of  5s.  a  week,  drawn  by  the  labour  of  the  weaver's  children,  enabled 
him  to  work  just  at  so  much  lower  prices  to  any  manufacturer  who 
might  choose  to  speculate  in  making  goods  at  the  reduced  price,  in  the 
hope  of  a  future  demand.  A  short  period  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
weaver  would  have  given  him  time  for  the  overstock  of  goods  to  clear 
off,  whereas  this  practice  of  working  even  extra  hours  during  the  pe- 
riod of  a  glut,  tended  to  perpetuate  the  glut,  or  to  render  fluctuations 
arising  from  this  source  more  frequent,  and,  along  with  other  causes, 
to  perpetuate  low  wages.  Thus  was  the  employment  of  their  children 
from  five  to  ten,  by  the  weavers  of  Paisley,  at  first  an  apparent  ad- 
vantage, but  in  the  end  a  curse ;  demonstrating  that  whatever  may  ap- 
pear to  be  the  interest  of  parents  this  year  or  next  year,  it  is  perma- 
nently the  interest  of  them  and  their  ofi&pring  to  refuse  every  advan- 
tage in  their  temporal  concerns,  which  tends  to  deprive  youth  of  the 
first  of  parental  blessings.  Education,  and  that  Providence  has  bound, 
in  indissoluble  alliance,  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  and  the  temporal 
well-being  of  society.  In  1818-19,  during  the  Radical  period,  there 
were  found  full  three  thousand.  Paisley-born  and  Paisley-bred,  who 
could  not  read ;  and  the  decline  of  intelligence  has  been  followed  by 
the  decline  of  that  temperance,  prudence,  and  economy,  which  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  working-classes,  by  which  alone  they  can  ele- 
vate their  condition,  or  preserve  themselves  from  sinking  into  the  most 
abject  poverty. 

"  The  Paisley  weaver  of  forty  years  ago  married  early,  because  he 
foresaw  that  he  could,  in  decency,  support  a  family,  and  even  save  some- 
thing for  sickness,  or  age,  or  the  fluctuations  of  his  trade.  The  Paisley 
weaver  lad,  in  1832,  marries  equally  early,  on  a  pittance  that  scarcely 
supports  himself;  because  he  has  neither  the  judgment  to  reflect  on 
the  misery  which  he  is  entailing  on  himself  and  others,  nor  moral  prin- 
ciple to  feel  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  state  into  which  he  is  enter- 
ing. Had  the  population  of  this  town  continued  a  well-educated,  reli- 
gious population,  and,  as  wages  diminished,  intelligence  and  virtue  had 
increased,  the  fall  of  wages  would  have  been  arrested  by  the  natural 
operation  of  that  prudence,  which  leads  mankind  to  consult  their  duty 
as  weU  as  their  inclinations ;  and,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Malthus,  the  operative  classes  would,  like  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  have  acted  on  his  principles.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  old 
Paisley  weaver,  afrer  the  attachment  was  formed,  and  an  engagement 
entered  into,  to  interpose  sometimes  a  delay  of  years  in  the  labour  of 
collecting  their  providing  or  plenishing ;  that  is,  a  most  enormous  mass 
of  bed  and  table  linen,  an  eight-day  clock,  &c.  &c. ;  and  it  was  a  point 
of  distinction  on  the  day  previous  to  marriage,  by  one  or  other  of  the 
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parties,  to  exhibit  to  all  the  neighbours  this  accumulation  of  industry 
and  eoonom J.  Will  the  clergj  of  Paisley  inform  us,  how  many  mar- 
riages they  now  celebrate  annually,  where  the  parties  have  wxch  plemsh- 
tag  to  exhibit,  with  honest  satisfiucdon  to  their  neighbours  ?  Or  rather, 
how  many  enter  into  the  state  of  wedlock,  without  one  thought  of  the 
future,  and  who  know  not,  nor  care  not,  what  they  do  ? 

"  Those  who  have  no  consideration  concerning  the  things  of  this 
life,  are  not  likely  to  have  any  forethought  regarding  the  life  to  come ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  modem  Paisley  weaver  is  without  religion, 
does  he  despise  it.  All  clergy  are  necessarily  hypocrites,  as  all  kings 
and  magistrates,  in  their  estimation,  tyrants.  Unitarianism,  infidelity, 
or  reckless  profanity,*  too  generally  abound ;  and  the  popular  cry  is 
against  all  church  establishments,  however  much  demanded  by  the 
poverty  and  irreligion  of  our  own  town ;  and  against  all  distinctions  of 
ranks.  Thus,  measuring  themselves  by  themselves,  they  would  reduce 
society  to  their  own  level.  Paisley  thus  furnishes  an  affecting  illustra- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  Holy  Writ,  '  That  righteousness  exalteth  a 
city ;  but  sin  is  the  ruin  of  any  people.' " 

We  leave  this  precious  extract  to  make  its  own  impression 
upon  the  reader,  and  would  only  take  occasion  from  it  to  rectiiy 
one  misconception  more  of  our  author^s — ^the  last  which  we  shall 
have  to  do  with.  But  for  this  we  must  I'ecur  to  liis  former  volume 
on  the  "  Perils  of  the  Nation,"  where  he  glaringly  misinterprets 
what  is  meant  by  a  high  standard  of  enjo^^ment,  and  after  conjur- 
ing up  his  own  fancy  for  our  understanding  of  it,  denounces  it 
with  all  his  might,  and  in  his  own  usual  style  of  misplaced  indig- 
nation. It  seems  that  Mr.  Perrouet  Thomson,  in  one  of  those 
quaint  illustrations,  by  which,  though  in  the  guise  of  humour, 
he  often  brings  out  into  bold  relief  the  truth  or  principle  for 
which  he  is  contending,  singles  out  but  one  ingredient  of  this 
standard,  when,  comparing  the  English  with  the  Irish  peasant, 
he  tells  Uiat  the  one  feeds  upon  bee^  and  the  other  on  potatoes. 
Oar  author  upon  this  imagines  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  economists 
is  to  teach  tne  conmion  people  how  they  should  m2jry  late  in 
order  that  they  may  eat  alt  the  more  luxuriously ;  and  then  draws 
a  most  revolting  picture  of  gluttony  and  sensuality,  and  even  crimi- 
nal licentiousness — ^holding  these  up  as  the  genuine  products  of  our 
wild  and  reckless  speculation.  We  know  not  if  it  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Mr.  Thomson  being  an  Englishman,  which  led  him 
to  fasten  on  their  eating  of  bee^  as  bemg  the  proper  type  and 
specimen  of  that  amelioration  which  still  awaits  the  common 
people— or  whether  it  is  the  same  circumstance,  which  has  given 
to  our  author  the  idea  that  this,  and  no  other,  is  the  high  privilege 
which  we  are  seeking  to  make  good  for  the  working-classes  of  our 
land.  Perhaps  a  perusal  of  the  above  affecting  narrative  may 
tend  somewhat  to  enlarge  the  conceptions  of  both ;  and  lead  them 
to  perceive  how  much  of  all  that  either  patriot  or  Christian  phi- 
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lanthropist  can  desire  for  the  fellows  of  his  own'  species^  is  in- 
cluded in  that  higher  standard  of  enjoyment  which  he  longs  to 
realize  for  them.  He  who  succeeds  in  reaching  this  standard 
would  probably  feed  more  generously  than  before ;  but  apart  from 
this,  there  are  other  and  better  manifestations  which  would  far 
more  decisively  mark  the  ascent  that  he  had  gained,  even  though 
he  should  continue  to  live  on  the  coarsest  fare,  and  his  children 
should  run  barefooted,  as  in  our  coimtry  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  for  ages.  The  payment  of  school-fees,  the  renting 
of  a  familv  pew  in  church,  a  respectable  Sabbath  attire,  the  pur- 
chase of  books  to  the  extent  of  a  small  household  library,  the 
enjoyment  of  one  afternoon  in  the  week  for  recreation  in  the 
fieidis,  or  the  exchange  of  decent  hospitalities  with  their  acquaint- 
ances and  neighbours — these  form  the  main  constituents  and  in- 
dications of  that  higher  standard  and  style  of  enjcmnent,  which, 
next  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  we  most  desire  tor  our  artizans 
and  our  labourers.  K  the  observation  of  our  friends  in  the  south 
leads  them  to  regard  all  this  as  Utopian  and  unlikely,  if  the 
habitudes  of  their  own  people  be  generally  such  as  have  made 
them  to  associate  with  the  mcrease  of  their  means  nothing  else 
than  the  increase  of  their  sensual,  or  even  of  their  brutal  and 
vicious  gratifications — ^we  can  only  wish  that  their  eyes  were  at 
length  opened  to  the  vanity  of  all  their  economics,  and  that  they 
saw  how  their  alone  safety  lay  in  a  better  moral  and  ecclesiastical 
regimen  for  the  peasantry  of  England. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits — nor  is  there  room  for 
more  than  a  few  brief  and  closing  paragraphs  on  our  authoi's 
references  to  what  might  be  termed  the  ^Political  Economy  of  the 
Bible.  His  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation ;  but  nothing  short  of  his  own  infallibility  could  justify 
either  the  tone  of  authority  wherewith  he  gives  forth  his  own  un- 
derstanding of  it,  or  the  style  of  his  fulminations  against  other 
men.  But  instead  of  any  further  reckonings  with  nim,  let  us 
now  consider,  and  with  all  brevity,  what  light,  if  any,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  cast  on  the  questions  now  at  issue  among  our  chief 
speculators  on  the  philosophy  of  human  afiairs.  There  are  many 
of  these  we  are  sensible,  who  would  never  think  of  looking  to  this 
quarter  for  any  guidance  or  information  upon  the  subject.  But  we 
beg  leave  to  mfter  from  them— convinced  as  we  are  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Sacred  Volume  will  bear  to  be  confronted  with  truth 
throughout  aU  her  departments,  and  wherever  to  be  found — nay 
that,  not  only  has  it  nothing  to  fear  from  the  hostili^  of  all  the 
sciences  put  together,  but  that  it  is  replete  with  proos  as  well  as 
illustrations,  fitted  to  shed  a  new  evidence  and  glory  over  some 
of  the  noblest  discoveries  of  modem  times. 
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The  first  instance  that  we  diall  offer  is  taken  fix>m  the  exam- 
ple of  our  Saviour — ^we  mean  in  the  style  and  object  of  His  va- 
rious miracles ;  and  more  especially  of  those  which,  as  having 
for  their  object  the  relief  of  numan  suffering,  might  be  termed 
His  miracles  of  mercv.  The  thing  more  pi^cularly  to  be  re- 
marked upon  is,  the  clifference  of  procedure  between  His  relief 
of  want  and  His  relief  of  disease.  There  are  only  two  recorded 
instances  of  His  having  fed  the  people  miraculously  when  they 
happened  to  be  overtaken  with  hunger — ^for  on  a  third  occasion 
He  declined  so  to  gratify  their  wishes,  (John  vi.  26, 27.)  There 
are  innumerable  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  of  His  having 
cured  the  diseased  miraculously,  and  not  one  instance  recorded 
of  His  having  declined  one  application  for  it.  In  other  words. 
He  brought  down  health  by  miracle  indefinitely,  but  not  so 
with  food ;  and  on  this  difference  there  has  been  founded  an  ar- 
gument for  the  distinction  which  ought  to  be  observed  between 
a  charity  for  mere  indigence,  and  a  charity  for  disease.  A  pubhc 
charity  for  the  one  tends  to  multiply  its  objects — ^because  it  en- 
lists the  human  will  on  the  side,  ii*  not  of  poverty,  at  least  of  the 
dissipation  and  indolence  which  lead  to  pover^.  A  public  char 
ri^  for  the  other  will  scarcely,  if  ever,  enlist  the  human  will  on 
the  side  of  disease.  Thousands  might  wilAiUy  become  poor,  and 
so  be  qualified  for  admission  into  the  one  charity.  Very  rarely, 
so  rare  that  it  were  monstrously  unnatural,  will  one  become  wil- 
fully blind,  or  dumb,  or  maimed,  or  palsied,  or  lunatic — ^that  he 
might  be  qualified  for  admission  into  the  other  charity.  Our 
Saviour,  as  if  proceeding  on  this  distinction,  restrained  me  exer- 
cise of  His  power  to  multiply  loaves  at  pleasure — ^for  had  He 
done  so  without  let  or  limitation,  it  would  have  disorganized 
Judea — setting  all  the  people  agog  in  idle  and  trooping  multi- 
tudes, after  Hun  for  £hxL  He  does  not  seem  to  have  laid  any 
such  restraint  on  the  exercise  of  His  healing  power ;  and  the  only 
effect  of  this  was  to  bring  out  firom  their  lurking  places  the  help- 
less and  the  impotent  folk,  to  be  cured  of  their  £seases.  On  this 
remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  there  has  been 
grounded  a  confirmation  of  the  reasonings  against  public  chari- 
ties for  the  relief  of  want,  and  on  the  side  of  public  charities  for 
the  relief  of  disease.  Our  Saviour  was  a  public  character;  and 
His  doings  behoved  to  have  all  the  effect  of  a  public  charity. 
Whatever  might  be  the  influence  of  this  consideration  on  the 
question  of  iostitutes  for  poverty,  it  is  all  in  favour  of  medical  in* 
stitntes ;  and  so  there  are  Political  Economists  who  look  adversely 
on  the  former,  yet  hail  the  latter,  with  the  most  unbounded  sar 
tisfaction.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  this  department  at  least,  they 
drop  the  maxim  of  ^'  LaiMez  fairer  and  look  not  only  with  com- 
placen<7  on  sanitary  regulations  for  the  public  health,  even  at 
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the  expense  of  Government ;  but  would  encourage  to  the  utter- 
most tne  erection  of  infirmaries  and  all  sorts  of  medical  asylums, 
aye  and  until  the  whole  demand  and  necessity  for  these  were 
overtaken. 

Our  second  instance  is  taken  from  the  example  of  the  Apos- 
tles— and,  in  particular,  from  that  of  the  twelve  in  Jerusalem,  as 
compared  and  contrasted  with  that  of  Paul,  who  had  most  to  do 
with  the  churches  at  a  distance.  The  former,  after  that  the  dis- 
ciples had  increased  to  five  or  six  thousand,  declined  all  part  or 
management  in  the  dispensation  of  the  poor^s  money — and  this, 
because  it  encroached  upon  the  time  which  should  be  wholly 

f'ven  to  the  ministry  of  tne  word  and  to  prayer,  (Acts,  vi.  2,  4.) 
he  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  more  burdened 
with  the  c^ie  and  labour  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  than  any  or 
all  of  the  others,  nevertheless  betook  himself  to  the  occupation 
of  a  tent-maker — and  this  as  an  example  to  others,  in  that  his 
own  hands  ministered  to  his  own  necessities,  (Acts,  xx.  34 ;  2d 
Thess.  iii.  8-10.)  It  is  well  that  the  givers  should  be  told  their 
duty ;  but  it  is  also  well  that  the  receivers,  or  they  who  seek  to 
be  receivers,  should  be  told  theirs.  A  lesson  of  generosity  in 
their  distributions  to  the  one  class,  is  not  more  essential  than  a 
lesson  of  moderation  in  their  desires,  and  of  honourable  indepen- 
dence on  the  bounty  of  their  superiors,  is  to  the  other  class.  It 
was  for  the  sake  of  this  latter  lesson,  that  this  great  Apostle  made 
such  a  sacrifice  of  that  time  and  strength  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  consecrated  to  the  direct  ministrations  of^  the  Gospel. 
It  is  of  fully  as  great  moral  importance  that  the  poor  should  be 
rightly  taught  in  this  matter  as  the  rich ;  and  it  is  the  confident 
belief  of  certain  political  economists,  that  were  both  these  parties 
faithfully  and  evenly  dealt  with  in  this  way,  the  two  ends  might 
easily  be  made  so  to  meet,  as  to  result  in  a  far  happier  community, 
with  gready  less  of  want  and  wretchedness  than  we  have  at  pr^ 
sent — and  this  without  a  public  charity,  and  without  a  poor-rate. 
When  this  inspired  teacher  of  righteousness  tells  his  people  to 
work  with  their  own  hands  that  they  may  have  lack  of  nothing, 
he  points  out  the  way  in  which  they  should  help  themselves, 
1  Thess.  iv.  12.)  When  he  tells  them  to  work  with  their  hands 
at  they  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth,  he  points  out  the 
way  in  which  they  might  help  others  also,  (Eph.  iv.  28.)  We  have 
no  desire  to  spare  or  to  exonerate  the  wealthy ;  but  it  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  a  far  mightier  stride  will  be  made  towards  a  right 
economic  state,  by  the  common  people  being  efiectually  trained 
to  do  what  they  might,  and  to  do  what  they  ought.  And  even 
should  our  conviction  proceed  so  &r,  as  to  make  us  think  that  by 
the  operation  of  moral  causes  throughout  the  mass  of  society,  the 
economy  of  a  legal  pauperism  might  not  only  with  safety,  but 
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with  great  and  positive  advantage  be  superseded,  there  is  surely 
enougn  of  Bible  principle  on  our  side,  if  not  to  prove  this  doctrine, 
at  least  to  protect  it  from  those  imputations  of  the  irreligious  and 
the  unscriptural,  which  have  been  so  plentifully  cast  upon  it. 

Bat  again,  not  only  can  we  make  our  appeal  to  the  specific  in- 
junction now  quoted  by  us — ^there  is  a  great  pervading  generality 
which  characterizes  the  ethics  of  the  ]Sew  Testament,  and  which 
is  strikingly  in  unison  with  the  economics  of  those  who,  "with 
Malthus  and  others  (Tbut  irrespectively  of  his  peculiar  doctrine  on 
the  subject  of  popmaticp),  agree  in   opposmg  that  system  of 
l^alized  charity  which  obtains  throughout  England.     What  we 
advert  to  is  the  broad,  and  clear,  and  stable  distmction  which  sub- 
sists between  the  two  great  classes  of  human  virtue — ^those  of  jus- 
tice on  the  one  hand,  and  of  benevolence  on  the  other — or,  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  old  scholastic  nomenclature,  those  of  perfect 
and  those  of  imperfect  obligation.     Utilitarians  and  Socinians 
would  overbear  tnis  distinction  by  resolving  all  the  moralities  into 
benevolence  alone— making  justice  and  truth  but  the  ministers 
or  the  subordinates  of  this  sovereign  among  the  virtues,  nay  car- 
iring  this  principle  upward  to  the  di\'ine  character,  and  meting 
all  into  parental  love,  as  the  single  moral  attribute  of  the  God- 
head.    It  is  thus  that  they  would  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  as  if  mercy  to  the  penitent  required  no  satisfaction  to 
justice  for  the  outrage  inflicted  on  a  broken  law — ^while  we,  on 
the  contrary,  look  on  the  express  revelation  of  this  doctrine  in  the 
Bible,  as  a  testimony  to  the  separate  and  independent  place  which 
justice  holds  among  the  virtues ;  and  so  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
orthodox  faith  and  the  orthodox  ethic^  philosophy  being  at  one. 
But  there  is  another  method  of  confounding  the  virtues  by  obli- 
terating the  limitsand  the  land-marks  of  separation  betwixt  them — 
for  while  utilitarians,  on  the  one  hand,  would  subordinate  all  to 
benevolence,  there  is  another  class  who  might  be  termed  ultra 
and  extreme  jurists,  that  would  subordinate  all  to  justice,  and  so 
to  the  regulations  and  enforcements  of  law — ^the  proper  fiinction  of 
which  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  justice,  and  to  punish  or  redress 
the  wrongs  oy  which  it  is  invaded.    We  hold  that  justice  and  hu- 
manity have  each  its  own  separate  domain  in  the  territory  of  hu- 
man affidrs ;  and  that  while  it  is  the  proper  office  of  law  to  take 
charge  of  the  one  department,  the  other  should  be  left  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  nature,  or  to  the  love  and  liberty  of  the  GospeL     It  is 
thus  that  in  our  estimation  the  jurisprudence  of  England  has 
made  a  mischievous  extension  of  itself  beyond  its  own  rightful 
and  legitimate  boundaries,  by  transmuting  that  charity,  which 
ought  to  have  been  altogether  a  thing  of  love,  into  a  thing  of 
fierce  and  angry  litigation.   ^^  The  quality  of  mercyis  not  strained ;" 
and  they  who,  on  uiis  principle,  are  enemies  to  a  poor-rate,  are 
VOL.  n.    NO.  m.  D 
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grievously  misconceived  by  those  who  charge  them  with  a  cold- 
blooded indifference  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  our  species.  It 
is  because  they  long  to  conmiit  the  relief  of  these  where  Nature 
and  Christianity  have  committed  them — ^to  the  relative  and  com- 
passionate instincts  implanted  by  the  one,  to  the  sacred  duties  en- 
joined by  the  other  on  the  side  of  a  diffusive  and  cheerful  benefi- 
cence— (2  Cor.  ix.  7  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  18,)  it  is  because  of  this  that 
they  would  like  to  rid  our  country  of  that  compulsory  pauperism, 
by  the  freezing  influences  of  which,  all  the  social  virtues  both  of 
kmdred  and  of  neighbourhood  have  l^en  well-nigh  overborne. 
The  work  before  us,  with  much  of  the  dissonant  and  the  un- 
savoury, has  its  bright  passages ;  and  none  more  so  than  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  doings  of  two  benevolent  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  their  respective  parishes.*  One  of  these  has  reduced 
his  pauperism  to  £20  a  year.  It  might  be  easy  to  bring  it  down  to 
this,  but  not  to 'keep  it  down^  if  the  legal  instead  of  the  voluntary 
character  shall  still  adhere  to  it.  Our  author  still  fiuilier  thinlw 
that  the  pauperism  of  all  England  might,  in  virtue  of  his  expe- 
dients, be  brought  down  to  two  millions  a  year.  We  are  still 
more  sanguine  than  he,  for  we  think  that  by  nis  one  expedient  of 
a  universsJ  Christian  education,  though  dropping  all  the  rest,  we 
could  not  only  overtake  all  the  pauperism  whicn  he  proposes  to 
do,  but  the  two  millions  to  the  bargain.  To  this  we  believe  that 
England  might  be  brought,  but  not  till  she  recalls  what  many  of 
her  authors  proclaim  and  glory  in  as  her  peculiar  boast,  yet  which 
we  cannot  help  regarding  as  the  magnificent  blunder  of  her  poor- 
law.  All  her  encUess  changes  and  modifications  will  never  dis- 
arm this  great  master-evil,  of  the  radical  and  inherent  mischief 
which  is  bound  up  with  the  very  principle  of  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision. Ere  she  can  be  freed  firom  this  enormous  disease  of  her 
body  politic,  she  must  learn  so  to  discriminate  as  to  mve  to  jus- 
tice the  things  of  justice,  and  to  humanity  thf  things  of  humanity. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  are  not  scriptural  examples  in  favour  of 
this  law  ?  We  reply  in  the  negative ;  for,  in  the  fiirst  place,  tlie 
charity  of  the  churches  in  the  New  Testament,  made  up  of  the 
alms  of  the  faithful,  was  voluntary  in  its  origin,  and  its  oistribu- 
tions  were  confined  to  the  members  of  the  respective  congregar 
tions,  subject  to  discipline,  and  laid  under  the  severest  rebuxe, 
or  even  exclusion  from  the  society,  if,  trusting  to  the  public  fund, 
they  lived  in  idleness,  or  neglected  their  relatives,  or  m  any  other 
way  made  a  gain  of  godliness,  (1  Tim.  v.  4,  8,  11,  16.)  And 
then,  as  to  the  system  of  relief  which  obtained  in  Judea,  though 


*  See  the  coinnmiiicatioiiB  at  the  end  of  the  Work  subacrihed  by  H.  P.  Jeston  and 
Samuel  Lyeons. 
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it  had  more  of  a  wholesale  character  than  the  other,  as  standing 
in  a  sort  of  general  relationship  to  the  population  at  large — ^there 
is  one  vital  and  essential  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
English  poor-laws.  By  the  former,  there  was  a  third  tithe,  or 
tithe  every  third  year,  amounting  therefore  to  a  thirtieth  part  of 
the  annnal  produce — and  this  assigned,  not  to  the  support  of 
poverty  at  large,  or  of  poverty,  however  originated,  but  to  the 
specific  cases  of  widowhood  and  orphanage,  and  subject  moreover 
to  the  burden  of  an  occasional  charge  for  the  maintenance  both 
of  Levites  and  of  strangers,  (Dent.  xiv.  27 — 29  ;  xxvi.  12,  13.) 
Now  this  differs  toto  ccelo  from  the  poor-law  of  England,  which 
proclaims  a  imiversal  right,  or  a  right  on  the  part  of  every  man 
pleadable  at  a  court  of  equity,  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  what- 
ever his  past  misconduct  or  present  character  might  chance  to 
turn  out — ^thus  laying  open  all  property  to  inroads  which  are 
quite  indefinite,  and  ^which  can  only  be  kept  in  check  by  the 
methods  of  such  a  harsh  and  rigorous  administration,  as  cannot 
£dl  to  place  the  higher  and  lower  classes  in  a  state  of  mutual 
exasperation  and  hostility  against  each  other.  It  were  a  near 
assimilation  to  the  system  of  public  charity  which  obtained 
among  the  Hebrews,  should  a  fixed  proportion  or  fixed  property 
be  assigned  in  each  parish  for  the  relief  of  its  poor — thereby 
securing  the  int^rity  of  all  other  property,  because  then  ex- 
empted from  all  legal  claim  for  an  object  thus  continually  pro* 
vided  for ;  and,  what  were  of  vast  importance,  effecting  a  most 
wholesome  change  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  applicants  them- 
selves. What  is  now  a  rapacious  and  remorseless  spirit,  when 
drawing  on  a  wealth  conceived  to  be  indefinite  and  inexhaustible, 
would  oe  restrained  by  conscience,  and  honour,  and  sympathy, 
under  an  economy  which  made  it  palpable  to  all,  that  the  more 
lightly  they  bore  on  the  common  fund  set  apart  for  extreme 
want,  the  greater  would  be  its  sufiiciency  for  the  relief  of  those 
famiKes  which  were  more  helpless  and  destitute  than  their  own. 
They  utterly  mistake  the  poor  who  regard  them  as  incapable 
of  being  operated  upon  by  such  generous  and  noble-minded 
considerations  as  these.  Under  the  moral  regimen  of  a  well  and 
wisely  administered  parish,  the  chivalrous  emulation  could  easily 
be  set  agoing,  of  who  should  be  least  burdensome  on  the  public 
charity,  and  who  of  consequence  the  largest  benefactors  of  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they 
lived. 

But  our  limits  have  been  transgressed,  and  our  liberty  to  ex- 

Cdate  any  farther  is  for  the  present  terminated.  Else  we  might 
ve  adduced  other  instances,  and  more  especially  in  some  of  the 
later  rectifications,  which  have  been  made  on  the  views  of  former 
speculators  in  this  department  of  philosophy.     The  way,  most 
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assuredly,  to  vindicate  the  paramount  authority  of  Scripture — to 
**  bring  forth  its  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  its  judgment  as 
the  noon-day," — ^is  not  to  hoodwink  any  of  the  sciences,  but  to  lay 
open  the  truths  of  all,  when  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  full 
and  unexcepted  harmony  between  the  word  of  God  and  the 
works  of  God.     And  this  holds  as  much  of  Political  Economy  as 
of  any  other  branch  of  human  knowledge.     The  accumulating 
policy  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith  will  at  lengtn  give  way,  before  the 
doctrine  that  capital  has  its  limits  as  well  as  population  ;  and  that 
the  Christian  liberality  of  merchants  would  not  only  secure  them 
from  the  woes  denounced  in  the  Bible  against  those  who,  hasting 
to  be  rich,  pierce  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows,  but 
would  induce  a  far  more  healthful  state  of  commerce  than  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  with  the  distempered  over-trading  of  the 
present  day.     The  underselling  policy  of  the  mercantile  system 
will  also  give  way,  before  the  demonstration  of  its  utter  insignifi- 
cance to  tne  real  strength  and  resources  of  our  nation.     Even 
the  maxim  of  Laissez-faire^  confined,  as  it  ever  should  have  been, 
to  what  has  been  well  termed  the  mere  Catallactics  of  Political 
Economy,  to  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  each  other — this 
maxim  will  cease  in  time  to  impede  the  functions  of  a  righteous 
government,  charging  itself  witn  the  health  and  the  morals  and 
even  the  Christianity  of  its  subjects.     It  is  thus  that  the  disciples 
of  an  older  school  are  gradually  giving  in  to  the  lessons  of  that 
better  philosophy,  which  not  onfy  tolerates  but  requires  of  legis- 
lators, that  they  should  concern  themselves  both  with  the  educa- 
tion and  virtue  of  the  people — granting  endowments  for  the  one, 
and  removing,  as  far  as  in  them  lie^,  every  nuisance  which  en- 
dangers the  safety  of  the  other.     Had  our  author  known  this 
mucn,  it  might  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  all  his  petulant 
and  splenetic  efiusions  against  a  department  of  human  learning 
into  which  he  has  rushed  blindfold,  and  witli  a  confidence  that 
only  brings  the  greater  discredit  both  upon  himself  and  upon  his 
lucubrations.     The  chief  thing  to  be  lamented  is,  die  discredit  in 
which  it  is  fitted  to  involve  the  sacred  and  all-important  cause  of 
a  universal  religious  education — a  subject,  truly,  on  which  all 
parties  in  the  State  need  to  be  well-lessoned,  and  which  would 
require  the  warning  voice  of  a  calm  and  enlightened  and  autho- 
ritative Mentor,  to  oe  done  with  proper  energy  and  effect.     The 
lesson  is  here  given,  no  doubt,  but  given  with  such  unseemly 
accompaniments  as  must  lessen  and  impair  its  efficacy.    It  is  an 
invaluable  lesson  notwithstanding ;  ana  we  know  of  no  other  by 
which  to  arrest  the  imminent  and  tremendous  perils  that  over- 
hang our  nation. 


Sir  Humpluy  Davy. 


Abt.    u.. 
Bart^  T 
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It  will  be  ^xtv   • 
HumpW  Daw  w^'hZ^. next  seventeenth  of  Decemb 


Humphry  Daw  wITL?'^  °?^.*''^*««'»tJi  of  December  8in«. 
of  I*«Sce,  Sxo^^?  **  ^''^  homely  and  seclnded  littie  J^ 


^ical   antiq^^r^r^m^^  of  CornwaU.     It  is  a  count^  o 

St.  Geoige's  aadrf.^^   i-^^^-    ^*  "P"™'  *«  tides  of  both 
Th^AtlS-:  r^L^ond      S'"^  ^^^'^  "'*^  '»«  Plutonic  cm 

Pa»y  '-^^°S!i"id?r':^df  ^'^  "^-'f  -"^^'P^-  <=WId,  in  com. 
however;  and  they^ereCP  '^•u^*''^  ^^"^  °°*  ^  ^t, 
a  «««eon^potheSr^^  t^^^'^^^x.^^y.*!!'^  »«».  Tonkin, 
P*^ts-  ShrwT^nJ  ^  place,  who  haflodaed  4dth  S 
»o  weU  by  herT^r^  and  reflective  woman,  anS,  to  have  done 

P«*-    She  hS  fi^^liS^*  ^?  ^°  *"?°«°%  Steady  ofn^^ 
Phiy,  her  firefc-l™,        Tt '  ^^^  "evermade  a  favourite  of  BW 
W8  Vono^i'!^,!^   ^^  ^^"^  «**y5  «°d  happily  she  lived  to^ 
Hi«  fS  Itit^"  J?::^^  r'h  successVood  and  m^T 

Humphry  was  only  sixteen.  "^"^   "'**  ^^^^  whei 

-xx:/L?£7o?r;,:yt^^^^^  the 

»  Mountsbay.       Ooe  of  theJis^«>  fer  back  b^te  S  T**^ 
}635 ;  but  the  lineage  of  Sir  Humphiy  Davy,  BamSf  ^^'  ^^a 
Ws,  and  President  of  the  B^yTLd^  Z^""^  ^^^r  ^f 
•"wer  up  tlian  to  his  grand&ther,  a  substantiaul^       ?^'*^  tin 
the  west  of  Cornwall.    ^The  imetCC  on^SfhuT^^'^'lder^ 
^ful  to  teU  the  enlightened  world,' ^"'irili^ff^P^^^^^ 
and  wealthy;'    bixt  alas  !   their  fortunes  had  sIoZki*?**^*? 
to  leave  litUe  Grace   and  her  sisters  the  heSlSS^  ^^^ 
«6oD  in  a  place  with  no  more  than  2000  inhabrtantL*  **^^tt^^ 
iMetts  and  the  Davys,  however,  have  been  in  a^S^!:     XJ2^!?~ 
®>y»  so    small    a    consideration  can  never  affect  th^  ^Wv  v 
"at  the  one  Davy,  whom  history  cares  about,  was  iL  ***W  ^^Y 

""  **^*U -VVfe  feet 
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amid  the  influences  of  what  may  be  called  the  trades-professional 
sphere  of  the  society  composing  the  most  primitive  and  isolated 
of  English  mining  to\vnSj  and  that  in  somewhat  needy  and 
aflSictive  circumstances.  It  is  more  interesting  to  know  that 
from  the  Last  of  the  Carvers,  as  the  people  of  l^enzance  called 
his  skilfiil  father,  he  inherited  a  contriving  head  and  learned 
hands ;  w^hile  to  his  gentle  mother  he  owed  tne  temperament  and 
the  habits  of  serious  contemplation. 

His  boyhood  was  in  no  way  remarkable.  He  learned  his  letters 
quickly;  read  JEsop's  fables  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  like 
other  British  lads ;  preferred  the  perusal  of  history  books  to  learn- 
ing his  lessons ;  was  an  idle  schoolboy  in  fact ;  used  to  harangue 
his  companions,  as  well  as  tell  them  stories ;  made  verses,  thun- 
der-powder and  tumip-lanthoms  ;  caught  grey  mullet  at  the 
pier  better  than  his  playmates,  by  the  help  of  a  oevice  of  his  own ; 
organized  and  headed  troops  of  puerile  soldiers,  with  pasteboard 
shields  and  wooden  swords ;  and,  as  he  grew  bigger,  shot  birds 
among  the  lanes,  as  well  as  got  up  some  sort  of  play  for  his  school- 
fellows and  himself  to  act  in  character.  Consequently,  there  is 
no  wonder  that  when  sent  to  CardeVs  school  at  Truro,  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  the  Doctor  *  found  him  very  deficient  in  the 
qualifications  for  the  class  of  his  age,'  and  ^  could  not  discern  the 
Acuities  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished ;'  although 
^  his  turn  for  poetry*  was  both  noticed  and  encouraged.  In  a 
word,  living  more  with  old  Tonkin  than  ^ath  his  parents,  the 
amiable  yet  wilful  boy  was,  as  he  long  after  rejoiced  to  remember, 
left  very  much  to  himself,  was  put  on  no  particular  plan  of  study, 
and  enjoyed  much  idleness  :  a  noble  education  in  those  rare  con- 
junctions where  affectionate  yet  indulgent  friends,  and  the  simple 
manners  of  a  country-town,  conspire  with  magnificent  and  multi- 
form displays  of  Nature  to  kindle  and  unfold  a  young  character, 
in  which  the  elements  are  so  sweetly  tempered  as  tney  were  in 
Davy. 

Leaving  the  Truro  school  at  fifteen  he  idled,  played  billiards, 
fished,  fowled,  swam  and  took  lessons  in  French  ;  till,  two  years 
after,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  medical  practitioner  of  the  name  of 
Borlase.  His  lather  having  died  the  year  before,  he  now  dis- 
played that  determination  to  succeed  which  not  only  never  for- 
sook him,  but  conducted  him  from  victory  to  victory ;  as  it  did 
Napoleon,  and  as  it  shall  lead  every  man  of  prowess  that  is 
yet  to  act  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  world.  His  faithful  brother 
and  biographer  has  recorded  a  plan  of  study  composed  by 
the  future  discoverer  at  this  time ;  embracing  theology  natural 
and  revealed,  geography,  six  professional  studies,  logic,  phy- 
sics, rhetoric  and  oratorv,  histoiy,  mathematics,  and  seven 
languages.     This  pitch  of  cultivation  he  never  reached,   and 
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never  flew ;  but  how  aspiring !  In  truth  he  was  too  spontaneouB 
to  be  a  plodder,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  that  nobler  way  of  using 
books  which  is  never  learned  but  by  a  few.  Connected  with  this 
was  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which  he  would  rush  through  a 
book  from  his  very  boyhood.  A  youth  of  sinewy  faculty,  rather 
than  of  craving  capacity,  he  felt  the  noble  necessity  of  discharg- 
ing his  bursting  but  imprisoned  force  in  repeated,  andf  still  repeated, 
acts  of  original  production.  Accordingly,  he  was  for  ever  writ- 
ing; on  religion,  describing  the  arc  of  declension  into  solid  mate- 
rialism and  of  reascension  into  the  more  mobile  elements  of  a 
kind  of  rational  orthodoxy;  on  government;  on  climate;  on 
friendship  and  love ;  on  the  ultimate  end  of  being :  and  such  sub- 
jects. He  wandered  alone  by  the  shore,  oppugning  the  all-elo- 
quent sea  in  order  to  practise  his  ambitious  oratory:  alone  he 
sought  and  loved  all  the  great  and  beautiiful  objects  around  him, 
and  wooed  them  too,  for  his  muse  was  still  awake  in  spite  of 
metwhysics  and  medicine  :  and  he  sat  live-long  hours  alone  upon 
the  clins  of  ^  Majestic  Michael,'  dreaming  of  glory ;  the  master- 
passion  of  his  Ufe  already  asserting  her  royal  prerogative.  Then  we 
are  told  how  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  French  stranger,  and  wrote 
impassioned  sonnets  in  her  praise  :  and  we  believe  it,  love  being 
an  almost  unfailing  element  of  genius  ;  for  genius  is  nothing  but  a 
thorough  self-reliant  manliness  after  all,  resolute  to  do  and  become 
all  that  manhood  may.  Be  these  fine  things  about  love  and  genius 
as  they  may,  however,  poor  Davy's  early  passion  must  have  been 
very  transitory.  Did  we  not  know  that  women  generally  smile 
upon  the  fervid,  and  that  Dr.  Paris  is  a  gossip,  we  should  say 
that  probably  the  youthftd  savant's  unheeded  and  ungainly  figure 
defeated  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  foreigner,  maugre  nis  fine 
hair,  his  sparkling  eyes  and  his  eloquence.  At  all  events,  his 
young  heart  was  already  on  fire  for  glory ;  and  on  he  pressed  to 
feed,  if  not  to  quench,  the  avidity  of  its  rage  by  conquests  of 
anodier  kind.  Ambitious  of  graduating  one  day  in  meoicine,  at 
Edinburgh,  he  advanced  firom  his  crude  but  bold  disquisitions  in 
metaphysics  to  professional  studies  with  the  same  ardour,  and 
speculated  there  also  like  a  young  Titan.  About  nineteen  he  began 
tne  study  of  chemistry ;  after  a  year  of  geometry  and  otner 
branches  of  mathematics,  won  from  the  hand  of  Time  by  his  own 
arm.  Now  commenced  his  life  for  the  world.  He  had  not  been 
many  months  studjring  Lavoisier's  lucid  Elements  and,  in  his 
«elf.taitive  way,  expeiWenting  with  glasses  and  cups,  plates  and 
saucers,  tobacco-pipes  and  bladders,  old  barometer-tubes  and  a 
syringe,  when,  with  the  audacity  of  an  eaglet,  he  surveyed  the 
science  from  his  own  point  of  view ;  thought  he  could  ^  over- 
throw the  French  chemistry  in  half  an  hour ;'  and  propounded 
a  new  theory  of  heat  and  light  for  himself,  doing  his  little  best  to 
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support  it  by  a  series  of  rude  and  inapplicable^  but  ingenious  ex- 

Enments.  Then-a-days  one  could  acquire  a  very  complete  book- 
tow  ledge  of  chemistry,  as  a  theory  of  one  part  of  nature,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  The  erroneous  theory,  devised  by  Bec- 
cher  and  propounded  by  Stahl,  which  referred  all  chemical 
phenomena  to  the  agency  of  an  invisible,  inseparable  and  imagi- 
nary substance,  called  Phlogiston,  had  enough  of  truth  in  it: 
(viz.  the  recognition  of  the  essential  resemblance  that  exists  be- 
tween the  natural  operations  of  the  rusting  and  fixation  of  metals 
and  the  burning  of  oodies,  as  well  as  the  analogy  in  composition 
of  acids,  alkalis,  earths  and  metallic  calces)  this  doctrine  of 
phlogiston  had  enough  of  truth  in  it  to  have  enabled  Neumann, 
rott  and  Margraaf;  Reaumur,  Duhamel  and  Macquer;  Berg- 
mann  and  Scheele ;  Black,  Priestley  and  Cavendish,  to  collect 
a  compacted  body  of  well-ascertained  and  far  from  ill-arranged 
observations,  lliese  the  labours  of  Lavoisieb  and  his  country- 
men Berthollet,  Morveau,  Monge  and  Fourcroy  had  rendered 
still  more  definite  and  indubitable :  and  then,  to  consummate  the 
movement  (which  the  doctrine  of  Stahl  did,  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten, in  reality  originate)  those  facts  had  been  disenchanted  of 
the  talisman  that  had  hitherto  held  them  together,  in  charmed 
bondage  to  the  idea  of  the  whimsical  but  magnificent  Joachim 
Beccher,  during  the  space  of  nearly  a  hundred  vears ;  and  been 
drawn,  as  orderly  and  almost  as  easily  reckoned  as  the  planets, 
around  the  central  thought  of  the  lucid  and  organific  Lawmver. 
Accordingly,  all  that  Davy  could  find  in  his  Elementary  Trea- 
tise* we  undertake  to  describe  in  a  single  sentence.  If  we  fail 
it  shall  not  be  our  fault,  but  our  courteous  reader's  pleasure ;  in- 
asmuch as  we  shall  not  break  it  down  except  for  the  sake  of  re- 
turning his  courtesy  in  not  only  accompanying  us  so  far  as  we 
have  come,  but  in  now  resolving  to  go  forward,  in  defiance  of  the 
technical  barbarities  and  sterner  difficulties  that  may  seem  to  be- 
set the  way,  to  see  what  our  fearless  young  Cornish  giant  really- 
did  for  this  curious  science. 

Well,  from  Lavoisieb  he  learned  that  the  earth,  the  water 
and  the  air,  with  all  that  they  include,  are  the  objects  of  the  che- 
mist's fond  investigation :  That  he  inquires  into  the  composition  of 
each  of  them  in  particular,  in  quest  of  their  general  law  of  com- 
position :  That  the  earth  is  made  up  of  metals  and  other  com- 
Dustible  solids,  oxides  of  metals,  acids,  alkalis  and  earths ;  the 
air  of  three  kinds  of  air,  oxygen  about  20  parts  and  nitrogen 
about  80  parts  in  100,  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 


*  Traittf  Eltfmentaire  de  Chimie,  pr6wDt^  dans  un  ordre  noureaa  et  d'apres  lea 
dtfeoavertes  modemes,  &c.    Par  M.  Lavoisier,  &c.    1789. 
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in  1000  parts ;  and  the  water  of  oxygen  nearly  8  parts  and  hy- 
drogen, another  kind  of  air,  1  part  by  weight,  homing  dissolved 
in  its  substance  varying  Quantities  of  such  of  the  soluble  ingre- 
dients of  the  earth  and  tne  air  as  have  been  exposed  to  its  ac* 
tion  :     That  according  to  the  new  principle  regarding  the  mate- 
rial elements,  viz.  that  every  substance,  not  resolved  by  the  skill 
of  the  chemist  into  two  or  more  simpler  ones,  is  for  the  time  being 
to  be  counted  for  an  element,  the  world  in  gross  is  produced  by 
the  combinations  and  mixtures  of  seventeen  metals,  from  anti- 
mony down  to  zinc ;  of  six  non-metallic  oxidable  bodies,  three* 
known  and  three  f  only  inferred ;  of  five  earths ;  of  two  alkalis  ;t 
of  three  gases,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  the  first  of  these 
being  the  most  important  in  the  actual  operations  of  nature,  at 
least  in  this  planet ;  and  of  two  imponderable  but  not  inseparar 
ble  creatures,  heat  and  light,  which  cannot  be  procured  apart 
from  the  more  substantial  rorms  of  matter,  either  singly  or  toge- 
ther :     That  as  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  globe,  such  as 
the  tides,  the  flow  of  rivers,  the  descent  of  avalanches,  the  fall  of 
rains   and  the  sweep  of  winds,   result  from   changes  in   place 
among  the  mingled  sensible  components  of  creation,  produced  by 
the  force  of  gravitation  ;  so  the  cnemical  phenomena  of  the  same, 
such  as  combustion,  phosphorescence,  lightning,  the  quickening 
of  the  blood  of  aninuds  oy  respiration,  the  vegetation  of  plants 
and  animals,  (so  far  as  that  is  unconnected  with  a  higher  force, 
above  chemisiry  as  well  as  superior  to  gravitation)  the  corrosion 
of  metals,  the  weathering  oi  rocks,  putrefaction,  fermentation, 
with   all  sorts  of  decay  and  renovation  in  short,  result  from 
changes  in  place  among  the  combined  insensible  ingredients  of 
sensible  shapes,  that  is  among  the  particles  of  matter,  produced 
by  the  force  of  affinity,  a  word  introduced  by  Barchusen,  and 
first  defined  by  Boerhaave :     That  the  difierences  between  gra- 
vitation and  affinity  are,  first,  that  the  former  moves  masses,  the 
latter  particles  of  matter ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  former  draws 
and  binds  all  kinds  of  masses  to  each  other,  but  the  latter  only 
diffiBrent  kinds  of  particles ;  so  that  particles  of  oxygen  do  not 
combine  chemically  together,  nor  hydrogen  particles  together, 
but  o^gen  and  hydrogen,  or  (circumstances  oeing  favourable) 
any  other  two  kinds  do  unite  so  as  to  produce  a  third  new  species 
of  matter,  (in  this  instance  it  is  water,^  possessing  none  of  the 
specific  properties  of  either  of  its  ingreoients :     That  gravitation 
operates  upon  particles  precisely  as  upon  masses,  that  is  on  all 


*  Carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

■f-  The  muriatic,  fluoric  and  boracic  radicals  they  were  called. 
X  Although  (2d  edition,  1793,)  Lavoisier  does  not  put  tliem  among  the  elements, 
on  aeoount  of  their  being  so  obviously  compound. 
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kinds  indifferently,  so  that  particles  of  brimstone  gravitate  and 
cling  to  each  other,  although  they  do  not  chemically  combine ; 
and  gravitation  is  then  conveniently  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  cohesion :  That  all  other  bodies  are  combined  with  quanti- 
ties (!)  of  heat  and  light,  each  body  with  a  specific  quantity  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  so  that  when  one  substance  (say  charcoal)  comoines 
with  another  (say  oxygen)  and  produces  a  third  (in  tins  instance 
carbonic  acid,)  which  cannot  hold  so  much  matter  of  light  and 
heat  as  were  summed  up  in  the  charcoal  and  oxygen  mat  pro- 
duced it,  then  the  superfluity  of  heat  and  light  are  given  out ;  in 
other  words,  the  charcoal  bums  in  the  air,  or  unites  rapidly  with 
the  oxygen,  the  two  betwixt  them  setting  free  and  projecting 
into  space  the  quantity  of  heat  and  light  that  is  over  ana  above 
what  is  needfru  to  the  material  composition  of  carbonic  acid : 
That  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  carbon,  pro- 
duce acicLs  when  united  with  oxygen,  so  that  oxygen  is  a  genera- 
tor of  acids,  whence  its  name ;  while  the  metals  by  union  with 
oxygen   produce  oxides  which  greatly  resemble  the  undecom- 

1)ounded  alkalis,  the  earths  being  intermediate  links  of  ana- 
ogy,  so  that  oxygen  might  be  a  sort  of  principle  of  alkalinity 
also ;  whence  Lavoisier  hinted  that  the  earths  should  one  day 
be  found  to  be  oxides  of  metallic  bases  then  unknown :  That 
when  the  process  of  oxidation  is  slowly  undergone,  there  is  less 
manifest  extrication  of  heat,  but  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
for  the  same  quantity  of  matter  oxidized :  That  in  many  such 
instances  of  slower  oxidation  there  appears  no  light  at  all,  that  is 
there  is  no  high  combustion,  and  it  was  hence  inferred  by  the 
majority  that  light  is  not  a  substance  by  itself,  but  only  a  form  of 
heat,  or  even  only  an  effect  produced  by  the  rapid  motion  of 
quickly  liberated  particles  of  heat,  although  Lavoisier  retained 
it  in  the  Elementary  Treatise,  resting,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  oh  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  light :  That  the  respiration  of  animals, 
and  many  familiar  natural  alterations,  are  instances  of  this  kind 
of  slow  combustion,  and  that  by  this  kindly  glow  of  a  gentle  che- 
mical action  of  the  *  breath  of  life'  upon  the  '  blood  which  is  the 
life,'  is  the  animal  frame  kept  alive  and  warm  :  And,  to  con- 
clude at  last,  that  all  the  experimental  and  speculative  minor  con- 
sequences that  are  fairly  and  authoritatively  deducible  from  these 
greater  propositions,  with  all  their  amplifications  by  succeeding 
labourers  in  new  paths  of  research,  shall  be  the  creed  of  the  true 
chemist  now  and  for  ever !  Reader,  rest  awhile  and  breathe : 
and  then  go  roimd  again  to  the  wicket,  where  you  entered  the 
labyrinth  from  which  you  have  just  escaped  into  the  open  coun- 
try' and  the  freer  air.  It  is  no  Rosamond's  bower,  indeea ;  yet  it  is 
a  pleasant  coil ;  and  we  entreat  you  to  try  it  thrice,  before  you 
eitlier  give  it  over  in  despair  or  condemn  us  for  confusion  worse 
confounded. 
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Such  was  the  definite  and  orderly  science  the  novice  had 
to  study  and  contemplate,  but  it  did  not  satis^  his  aspiring 
thought  so  long  as  half-ar-year.  The  sagacious  Black's  doctrine 
of  the  materiality  of  heat,  which  bears  the  same  historical  relation 
to  the  system  of  Lavoisier  as  the  speculations  of  Beccher  sus- 
tain to  that  of  Stahl,  he  saw  at  once,  with  that  keen  glance  int* 
the  deep  analogy  of  nature  which  was  destined  to  descry  the 
secret  art  of  decomposing  the  obdurate  alkalis  and  earths,  to  be 
not  only  inconsistent  with  well-known  though  neglected  facts, 
but  unnecessary  for  the  sufficient  explanation  of  such  as  certainly 
appeared  to  afibrd  it  illustration.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
light  in  this  daring  dissent,  although  he  never  did  much  directly 
to  establish  a  better  solution  of  the  theorem,  having  been  soon 
withdrawn  from  the  prosecution  of  such  subtle  inquiries  by  tri- 
umphs of  another  kind.  But  the  strange  thing  about  these 
youthfrd  speculations  is  the  fact  that  our  voluntary  Coryphaeus 
differed  as  stoutly  from  the  majority  concerning  the  nature  of 
light,  and  that  m  a  diametrically  opposite  direction ;  for  he  main- 
tamed  experimentally  and  otherwise  that  light  is  a  chemical  sub- 
stance which  is  productive  of  vision  only  when  its  particles  are  un- 
combined  and  in  projection.  Then  during  all  that  happy  year, 
reposing  with  inexperienced  confidence  upon  his  clever  though 
rude  and  inconclusive  experiments,  corresponding  with  the  quixo- 
tic Dr.  Beddoes  on  the  subject,  talking  and  talkmg  over  it  with 
Gregory  Watt,  who  had  gone  to  lodge  at  Mrs.  Davy's  house  in 
the  vain  pursuit  of  health,  and  encouraged  by  Davies  Gilbert,  he 
wove  himself  such  a  fantastic  theory  of  the  wonder-working  func- 
tions of  this  Lucifer  of  his  in  the  economy  of  the  umverse! 
Among  other  things  he  concluded  that  oxygen,  as  it  exists  in  the 
atmosphere,  is  a  compound  of  real  o^gen  and  the  matter  of 
light ;  that  when  a  taper  bums  this  hght  is  set  free,  while  the 
wax  unites  with  the  actual  oxygenous  principle  of  oxygen  and 
melts  ^  into  thin  air :'  That,  w^nen  a  man  mspires,  uiis  phos- 
oxygen  (such  was  the  name  he  put  upon  the  ordinary  oxygen  of 
ihe  atmosphere)  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  carried  to  the  brain, 
and  there  decomposed  into  true  oxygen  and  light :  And  that  the 
light  thus  liberated  within  the  most  intimate  recesses  of  the 
*  golden  bowl,'  from  which  the  stream  of  higher  life  appeared  to 
permeate  the  body,  is  the  nervous  energy  and  the  proximate 
cause  of  sensation,  perception  and  emotion.  Think  of  the  mar- 
vellous projector,  nmeteen  summers  old,  inhaling  the  radiance 
of  the  sun,  nourishing  his  life  upon  the  glory  of  the  world,  and 
rendering  it  back  to  the  inexhautible  sheUnah  in  the  sublimated 
form  of  grateful  sensations,  brave  thoughts  and  pious  contempla- 
tions !  Li  sad  and  sober  truth,  the  enthusiast  was  a  materialist,  and 
this  dazzling  vision,  which  sanctified  the  divinity  of  nature  to  his 
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his  kindled  imagination,  was  a  compromise  between  his  impersonal 
piety  and  the  eminently  practical  out  brilliant  science  by  which 
ne  was  taken  captive.  Old  Beddoes  was  a  convert  to  the 
dream ! 

Dr.  Beddoes,  once  an  Oxford  professor  of  chemistry,  was  the 
most  benevolent  but  least  effective  of  projectors.  Soon  after  the 
labours  of  the  pneumatic  chemists.  Black  and  Scheele,  Priestley 
and  Cavendish,  had  conducted  to  the  conclusion,  one  day  unex- 
pected, that  there  are  many  kinds  of  air,  as  there  are  numerous 
species  of  liauid  and  solid  matters,  the  primaiy  relations  to  animal 
life  of  the  kinds  that  are  in  the  atmosphere  were  discovered.  The 
earliest  distinctions  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  indeed,  were  con- 
nected  with  these  very  relations.  Scheele  called  Priestley's  de- 
phlogisticated  air  by  the  name  of  empyreal  air,  and  Condorcet 
by  that  of  vital  air,  both  of  them  on  account  of  its  necessity  to 
the  sustenance  of  life ;  and  when  the  associated  French  chemists 
gave  it  the  systematic  appellation  of  oxygen,  they  fixed  that  of 
azote  upon  nitrogen,  in  order  to  intimate  that  it  is  privatively 
destructive  of  animal  organization.  The  poisonous  quality  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  chokedamp  of  the  miner ;  the  pungency  of  am- 
monia ;  the  acridity  of  sulphurous  and  nitrous  acids ;  the  insipi- 
dity and  negative  properties  of  hydrogen  were  all  known  ;  and  it 
became  desirable  to  investigate  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these  new 
and  subtle  agents.  The  excellent  Beddoes,  with  the  help  of  sub- 
scriptions from  the  Wedgewoods,  and  a  few  other  amiable  knight- 
errants  in  the  cause  of  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man- 
kind by  the  applications  of  phvsical  science,  established  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  of  Bristol  for  this  purpose.      Knowing 

Soung  Davv  of  Penzance  by  correspondence,  and  admiring  him, 
e  offered  nim  the  situation  of  dii^ctor  of  the  laboratoiy :  and 
the  ingenious  visionaiy  was  thus,  ere  he  completed  his  20tn  year, 
launched  into  the  world  from  the  quaint  solitudes  of  Mount's 
Bay  ;  where,  by  the  kindliest  secret  influences  and  without 
noise  of  hammer,  he  had  been  built  up  into  the  buoyant  and  ex- 
ulting form  we  have  just  admired,  ^  with  sails  frdl  set  to  catch 
the  gale  of  praise.' 

A  hapny  launch  it  was.  At  Bristol  now ;  animated  by  the 
unfeignea  admiration  of  poor  Beddoes ;  ennobled  by  the  friend- 
ship of  his  beautifrd,  gracious  and  amiable  lady;  introduced 
to  the  companionship  of  the  graceful  and  melodious  Southey ; 
become  a  darling  ^  thing  of  hope,'  of  more  hope  than  even  him- 
self or  any  other,  to  the  wondrous  Coleridge ;  within  easy  reach 
of  his  first  scientific  friend,  the  accomplished  Gregory  Watt,  and 
of  Keir  of  Birmingham,  the  relic  of  another  age ;  in  the  way  of 
meeting  with  famous  philosophers  on  a  kind  of  equality  of  terms ; 
in  a  well-appointed  laooratoiy  at  last,  and  nothing  else  to  do  but 
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investigate  :  what  a  delicious,  and  even  perilous,  change  for 
the  gallant  explorer  I  yet  wisely  and  bravely  he  held  on  his  course. 
A  few  weeks  before,  with  no  propitious  breeze  behind  and  no 
bounding  prospect  before  him,  he  had  written  in  his  soUtary  note- 
book../1  nave  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  birth  to  recom- 
mend me ;  yet,  if  I  live,  I  trust  I  snail  not  be  of  less  service  to 
mankind  and  to  my  friends  than  if  I  had  been  bom  with  these 
advantages.' 

Accordingly,  during  the  two  years  he  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Pneumatic  Institution,  he  laboured  at  his  ordained  calling  of 
discovery  like  a  genuine  apostle.  First  of  all,  he  made  some 
more  experiments  on  heat  and  light,  writing  out  his  opinions  on 
205  pages  of  Beddoes'  Contributions  in  the  shape  of  essays.  The 
severity  of  critics  conspired  with  his  growing  knowledge  of  irre- 
concilable facts  very  soon  to  emancipate  him  from  his  delusions 
about  phosoxygen,  and  he  hastenea  to  publish  himself  a  sceptic 
in  his  own  doctrine.  According  to  both  Paris  and  Dr.  Davy, 
he  was  wofrdly  mortified  by  the  arrogance,  precipitation  and 
errora  of  this  maiden  work ;  but  we  heartily  concur  with  his  ador- 
ing brother  in  the  opinion  that  he  had  little  need,  for  it  is  an 
eloquent  production,  and  frill  of  that  lofty  kind  of  promise  which 
is  real  performance. 

This  misadventure  told  well  upon  his  subsequent  labours  as  a 
memorable  warning.  Accordingly,  his  next  or  rather  his  first 
discovery  was  of  another  order  of  pretension.  He  found  that 
the  skin  or  epidermis  of  the  canes,  the  reeds  and  the  grasses  is 
pervaded  by  a  delicate  web  of  flint,  which  supports  their  tall  and 
shapely  stems  like  an  outer  skeleton. 

He  did  not  dally,  however,  with  dainty  themes.  In  connexion 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Institution,  he  wished  to  inhale  Priest- 
ley's deplogisticated  nitrous  air,  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  a 
foolish  conjecture  of  one  Mitchell,  an  American,  that  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  contagion  endowed  with  extraordinary  power.  In  con- 
tempt for  this  vagary,  he  at  once  exposed  wounds  to  the  action 
of  the  gas,  and  breathed  it  among  common  air.  It  was  necessary 
to  invent  a  method  of  preparing  it  in  purity  and  plenty,  before 
the  investigation  could  be  brou^t  to  a  purpose-like  conclusion. 
After  a  laborious  series  of  trials,  he  devised  the  very  beautifrd 
one  that  is  now  universally  employed ;  viz.  the  decomposition  by 
heat  of  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  are  thereby  re- 
solved into  watery  vapour  and  the  desiderated  gas.  Under  the 
famous  name  of  nitrous  oxide,  he  minutely  exammed  and  record- 
ed its  properties  for  the  first  time.  He  then  proceeded  to  breathe 
it  and,  to  his  rapturous  delight,  discovered  the  rapid  and  delec- 
table intoxication  which  it  produces  on  the  majority  of  people. 
He  breathed  it  fiom  bags,  and  within  »  box,  and  always  were 
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the  effects  uncontrollable  and  sweet  on  his  glowing  temperament. 
In  his  note-books  he  wrote... ^  I  seemed  a  new  bemg;'  ^  I  seem- 
ed a  sublime  being  newly  created ;'  ^  as  if  possessed  of  new  or- 
gans ;'  and,  best  of  all,  this  line  of  beauty,  wnich  fills  and  satisfies 
the  ear  of  every  genuine  bacchanal  in  these  aerial  orgies,  because 
it  is  true, 

*  Yet  is  my  mouth  replete  with  murmuring  sound.' 

He  tried  its  effect  on  Mr.  Tobin,  Mr.  Clayfield,  Dr.  Kinglake, 
Southey  and  Coleridge,  with  similar  results.  In  no  instance 
did  the  inhalation  do  any  material  harm,  although  it  seemed  to 
revive  old  rheumatisms  in  the  joints  of  Kinglake.  Not  even  did 
any  depression  follow  the  extravagant  but  transitory  excitement. 
In  connexion  with  a  kind  of  homoeopathic  theory  of  the  art  of 
healing  wliich  he  cherished  at  that  time,  the  discoverer  was  san- 
guine of  its  useful  appUcation  to  medicine.  It  might  be  the  po- 
table gold  of  Geber,  the  vivifying  quintessence  of  the  elements 
of  Raymond  Lully,  the  water  of  life  of  Basil  Valentine,  the  eliiir  of 
Paracelsus,  or  at  least  some  purified  and  attempered  supporter  of 
vitality,  for  its  composition  was  almost  identical  in  ingredients  with 
that  of  the  atmosphere  !  yet,  in  spite  of  this  sudden  appeal  to  his 
imagination  and  of  his  inexperience  in  the  practice  of  physic,  he 
never  for  a  moment  overstepped  the  modesty  of  nature;  but  faith- 
fully recorded  its  inutility,  and  pointed  out  the  fallacies  attendant 
on  the  trial  of  so  strange  and  novel  a  medicinal  agent.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  make  certam  daring  experiments  on  carbonic  acid, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  nitric  oxide  and  other  poisonous  airs; 
which  nearly  cost  us  his  invaluable  life.  After  ten  months  of 
incessant  labour,  interrupted  only  by  an  elated  nm,  in  quest  of 
squandered  health,  to  Cornwall,  he  published  his  filrst  consider- 
aole  work ;  the  ^  Researches,  chemical  and  philosophical,  chiefly 
concerning  nitrous  oxide  and  its  respiration  ;'  in  tne  summer  of 
1800. 

He  did  not  wear  his  laurels  with  content.  His  passion  for 
discovery  was  too  irrepressible,  and  his  Mook  towards  iiiture 
greatness'  had  been  too  blasting  for  repose.  Convinced  that  ^  the 
most  sublime  and  important  part  of  chemistry  (was)  yet  un- 
known,' he  cast  an  eager  glance  at  the  very  penetrsJia  of  the 
science,  and  devised  plans  for  the  decomposition  of  those  bodies 
which  were  known  to  be  compound,  but  had  never  been  forced 
to  yield  up  their  elements,  viz.  the  muriatic,  fluoric  and  boracic 
acids ;  in  order  that  he  might  grasp  those  secret  radicals,  which 
the  Lavoisieiians  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  These  mistaken 
devices  did  ultimately  conduct  to  one  of  the  two  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  his  subsequent  career.  Meanwhile  he  more  success- 
fully laid  hold  of  the  galvanic  pile  of  Yolta,  which  was  afterwards 
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to  work  such  wonders  in  his  favoured  hands,  and  communicated 
five  brief  accounts  of  experiments  to  the  pages  of  Nicholson's 
Journal,  in  the  six  months  before  his  removal  to  London.  Nor 
is  this  all  that  is  to  be  told  of  his  singular  activity  during  the  two 
admirable  years  he  spent  at  Bristol.  He  must  have  read  a  good 
deal  of  science  and  general  literature ;  but  he  was  forever  writ- 
ing, forever  projecting :  writing  magnificats  of  nature  m  blank 
verse ;  essays  on  education,  luxury,  genius  and  dreaming ;  and 
firagments  of  metaphvsical  fiction  and  desultory  notes :  and  pro- 
jecting philosophical  narratives,  romances  and  an  epic  in  six 
books,  relating  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  under  the  guidance 
of  Moses  !  Let  iis  refresh  ourselves  with  a  single  little  extract 
from  the  abstract  of  a  disquisition  on  Luxury,  before  we  follow 
the  sage  of  two-and-twenty  years  to  the  vortices  of  London  life. 
It  is  this  :  '  Nature  and  domestic  attachments  the  true  sources 
of  happiness.  Cosmopohtanism,  the  love  of  notoriety,  (not  fame,) 
the  love  of  pleasure,  all  fatal  to  the  first  and  strongest  feeling  of 
our  nature.' 

The  Koyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  originated,  at  the  end 
of  last  century,  between  the  committee  of  a  London  Society  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  and  that  well-known  soldier 
of  fortune  and  eflective  man  of  practical  science.  Count  Bumford. 
It  was  to  be  supported  by  the  contributions  of  members ;  to  bring 
science  into  closer  contact  with  the  useful  arts  by  committees  of 
research  on  baking,  cooking,  and  the  like ;  to  shed  the  light  of 
science  among  the liigher  classes  by  morning  lectures :  and  it  had 
been  providentially  appointed  to  become  the  scene  of  the  next 
twelve  years  of  Davy  s  life  and  labours.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  late  accomplished  Professor  Hope  of  Eduiburgh,  Bumford 
invited  Davy,  already  known  to  him  by  reputation,  to  fill  the 

Elace  of  assistant  lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  director  of  the  La- 
oratory,  with  the  prospect  of  bemg  soon  made  professor  in  the 
room  of  ill-used  Dr.  Gainett. 

It  is  said  that  Bumford  was  sadly  disappointed  when  he  saw 
him,  so  rustic  was  he  in  his  air.  His  success  as  a  lecturer,  how- 
ever, was  instantaneous.  Everything  was  propitious.  The  Con- 
tinent was  closed  against  the  Aristocracy.  The  Institution  was 
highly  patronized,  and  it  was  a  novelty.  The  Chemistry  of 
Lavoisier  was  easy,  clear  and  captivating,  as  has  been  shown. 
Davy  himself  was  young;  simple  as  a  child,  yet  daring  as  a  man; 
with  an  actual  and  a  strange  discovery  already  under  his  feet ;  a 
decisive  experimentalist ;  and  glowing  with  the  fervour  of  a  rude 
native  eloquence,  which  assumed  a  metropolitan  polish  with  only 
too  much  rapidity.  His  friend  Purkis  says  tliat  the  enthusiastic 
admiration,  with  which  he  was  hailed,  can  hardly  be  imagined 
now.     Not  only  men  of  the  highest  rank,  men  of  science,  men 
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of  letters  and  men  of  trade ;  but  women  of  fashion  and  blue- 
stockingSy  old  and  young,  pressed  into  the  theatre  of  the  Institu- 
tion, to  cover  him  with  applause.  ^  Compliments,  invitations 
and  presents,  were  showered  upon  him  in  abundance  from  all 
quarters.'  His  acquaintance  and  society  were  eagerly  sought. 
At  length  the  Ducness  of  Gordon  set  her  *  gracious,  graceful, 
graceless  grace's'  eye  upon  the  prodigy :  and  it  drew  him  into* 
tne  charmed  circle  of  fashion  ;  there  to  shine,  and  shining  bum, 
and  burning  waste  the  exhaustible  fund  of  force  that  was  in  his 
well-knit  frame.  How  he  changed  in  the  focus  of  such  unmea- 
sured and  ungenial  approbation  !  At  the  sound  of  the  plaudits 
of  the  brilliant  crowds,  that  surroimded  him  in  the  spacious  lec- 
tureroom,  he  erected  his  somewhat  careless  shape ;  and  the  will 
quickly  took  that  neglected  possession  and  conscious  command  of 
every  muscle  of  his  frame,  wnich  is  essential  to  the  graceful  move- 
ments of  the  human  body.  His  clear  outlooking  eye,  that  had 
hitherto  beamed  only  with  intelligence,  began  to  light  up  his 
heavier  features  with  an  unhidden  sense  of  superiority.  His  rich 
light-brown  hair  glistened  amid  the  incense  oi  the  drawingroom. 
His  largish  but  eloquent  mouth  was  soon  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce with  both  elegance  and  precision.  In  a  word,  his  counte- 
nance and  figure  expanded  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  natural. 
Habitual  emotion,  especially  of  the  aspiring  kind,  is  more  capable 
of  modifying  the  form  and  bearing  of  a  man  than  one  is  apt  to 
think  for.  This  it  is  that  draws  one  natural  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  many  different  orders  of  society,  producing  the  most 
delicate  distinction  of  varieties  in  demeanour.  Davy  is  an  in- 
stance. He  went  farther  than  nature  led  him,  it  is  true ;  and 
*  assumed  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion.'  What 
another  change  for  the  Bristol  chemist  and  the  solitary  rhapso- 
dist  of  Penzance ! 

Distant  ones  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  warned  him  of  his 
danger.  If  in  peril,  however,  he  was  not  subdued ;  and  in  his 
five-and-twentieth  summer  he  assured  his  excellent  and  unfailing 
friend,  Mr.  Poole  of  Nether  Stowey,  that '  the  age  of  danger  haa 
passed  away.'  *  There  are,*  says  ne,  *  in  the  intellectud  being 
of  all  men  paramount  elements,  certain  habits  and  passions  that 
cannot  change.    I  am  a  lover  of  nature,  with  an  ungratified  ima- 

fination.  I  shall  continue  to  search  for  untasted  charms,  for  hid-* 
en  beauties.  My  real,  my  waking  existence  is  amongst  the  ob- 
jects of  scientific  research.'  This  confidence  in  the  persistency 
of  genius  in  general,  and  his  own  passion  for  the  glory  of  disco- 
very in  particular,  was  stout,  but  not  overweening. 

He  was  at  his  place  in  the  laboratory  from  ten  or  eleven  till 
three  or  four,  day  afrer  day,  just  as  he  had  been  at  Bristol ;  and 
the  world  knows  what  he  accomplished  there.     In  preparing  his 
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lectures  never  was  a  man  so  extravagantly  laborious.  Rarely  or 
never  spending  the  evening  in  his  rooms  at  the  Institution,  he 
confined  himself  entirely  the  day  before  each  lecture  ;  wrote  it ; 
and  rehearsed  with  his  assistants,  experiments  and  all,  in  order  to 
ensure  their  dexterity  and  his  owti  felicity  of  deUvery.  *  He 
used,'  says  Dr.  Davy,  '  at  this  recital,  to  mark  the  words  which 
required  emphasis,  and  study  the  effect  of  intonation,  often  re- 
peating a  passage  two  or  three  different  times  to  witness  the  dif- 
ference of  effect  of  variation  in  the  voice.'  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, of  this  theatrical  finicism,  he  was  always  himself  again  be- 
fore an  audience ;  nothing  being  strong  enough  to  stifle  or  re- 
press his  native  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  soul.  We  have  been 
told,  indeed,  by  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  certainly  the  ablest 
critic  now  alive  in  Britain,  that  while  he  was  express  and  admir- 
able so  long  as  he  expounded  scientific  details,  ne  would  plume 
himself  without  taste,  and  swell  without  discrimination,  when  he 
diverged  into  subjects  of  general  reflection,  or  rather  declamation ; 
a  kind  of  composition  in  which  he  was  far-fetched,  pompous  and 
somewhat  puerile  to  the  very  last.  Yet  Cavendish  ana  Banks, 
Coleridge  and  Southey  listened  to  him  with  pleasure.  Such 
critics  as  had  no  sympathy  with  a  many-gifted  nature,  that  knew 
another  language  than  that  of  science  and  had  the  good  sense  to 
speak  it  on  occasion,  condemned  his  luxuriance  of  imagery  as  in- 
compatible with  the  matter  in  hand.  Others  sneered  at  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  bended  and  dilated  over  a  beautiful  crys- 
tal ;  incapable  of  conceiving  how  much  of  his  dearest  history  was 
associated  with  such  tiny  forms.  Once  for  all,  the  discoverer,  who 
is  bound  to  be  as  precise  as  a  mathematician  in  defining  his  terms, 
as  disciplinarian  as  a  general  before  a  fight  in  deploymg  his  de- 
tails, and  as  dry  as  a  chancellor  in  summing  up  his  evidence  for 
the  final  deduction,  has  a  right  to  be  a  man  again,  with  all  his 
faculties  and  sensibilities  erect  within  him,  when  he  leaves  the 
definition,  the  muster  and  the  decision ;  else  how  shall  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  manifold,  confluent,  interweaving  and  unspeak- 
able sympathies  of  nature  with  the  whole  heart  and  mind  oi  man 
be  insinuated  into  the  awaiting  soul  ?  Now  that  the  press  has  be- 
come so  good  a  substitute  for  the  professorial  chair  as  to  have  pro- 
duced a  Davy  without  its  aid,  it  were  well  that  there  were  far  more 
of  DavVs  style  of  speaking  about  nature  in  the  Universities ;  for 
it  is  only  by  the  conflict  and  collision  of  kindled  spirit  with  their 
unawakened  thought  and  emotion,  that  young  men  shall  ever  be 
fired  with  the  passion  for  a  life  of  valorous  endeavour,  and  excited 
to  achievements  worthy  of  their  manhood. 

Such  was  Davy^s  me  for  some  twelve  years  of  as  substantial 
work  as  was  ever  done  by  man  of  science ;  adorned  by  a  splendid 
succession  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Chemistrj-  applied  to  the 
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ArtSy  Chemistry  in  connexion  with  Geology,  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry and  his  own  Electro-chemical  theory ;  and  relieved  by 
travel^  into  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  quest  of  mineralogi- 
cal,  geological  and  a^cultural  information,  as  well  as  of  trout  and 
game;  for  ne  was  both  an  angler  and  a  sportsman,  though  he  always 
preferred  the  rod  to  the  fow^ling-piece.  In  1803  he  mvestigated 
the  process  of  tanning  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
and  produced  a  corrected  theory  of  the  art.  He  increased  his 
observations  on  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen;  erect* 
ed  a  eudiometer,  for  determining  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the 
air,  on  the  new  fact  that  nitric  oxide,  condensed  by  sulphate  of 
iron,  imbibes  oxygen  with  more  facility  and  regularity  than  any 
other  substance ;  made  an  analysis  of  wavellite,  a  mmeral  firom 
Devon,  finding  it  to  be  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  or  compound  of 
water  and  the  pure  matter  of  clay;  and,  above  all,  advanced  with 
unprecedented  success  in  that  wonderful  career  of  electro-chemi- 
cal research,  which  he  had  begun  at  Bristol,  and  which  he  never 
relinquished  till  he  put  himseff  at  the  head  of  all  the  contempo- 
ranr  chemical  discoverers  of  Europe. 

It  was  in  1789  that  Galvani  observed  the  startling  fact  that 
the  leg  of  a  dead  frog  is  convulsed,  as  if  the  anim^  were  yet 
alive,  when  a  piece  of  metal  is  made  to  unite  the  muscles  with 
the  nerve  of  the  limb.  So  extraordinary  a  thing  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  the  world,  and  people  thought  the  principle  of  life  it- 
self was  about  to  be  laid  bare.  Yolta  at  once  referred  the  phe- 
nomenon to  the  electricity  developed  by  the  contact  of  two  me- 
tals ;  and,  in  order  to  increase  by  multiplication  the  amount  of 
force  to  be  eliminated  in  that  way,  he  piled  couples  of  pieces  of 
copper  and  zinc  one  above  another,  wetted  cloth  being  put  be- 
tween each  couple.  The  original  theory  of  this  remi^able  in- 
strument was  this  :  that  by  induction  the  copper  pieces  are 
thrown  into  a  negative-electric  condition,  and  the  zinc  ones  into 
a  positive  state,  so  that  when  the  uppermost  zinc  one  is  brought 
into  contact,  either  directly  or  by  trie  medium  of  a  third  body 
capable  of  conducting  electricity,  with  the  lowest  copper  one,  there 
takes  place  a  discharge  similar  to  the  detonation  of  a  common 
electrical  battery.  The  restoration  of  electrical  equilibrium,  how- 
ever, is  only  momentary,  on  account  of  the  contmual  new  deve- 
lopment of  force  by  the  continued  contact  of  the  metallic  pieces  ; 
so  that  the  current  of  a  Voltaic  circle  is  made  up  of  an  endless 
series  of  little  electric  shocks  following  each  other  in  swift  suc- 
cession, like  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  air.  One  hand  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  the  zinc  piece  at  the  top  of  this  Voltaic  ar- 
rangement, the  instant  the  other  hand  touches  the  copper  one  at 
the  bottom,  the  arms  and  chest  sustain  a  convulsive  snock,  pro-' 
portionably  violent  to  the  size  of  the  pile.    The  ordinary  method 
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of  submitting  minute  objects  to  the  influence  of  thia  shock  is  to 
attach  a  free  wire  to  the  top  and  another  to  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
strument. As  long  as  these  wires  do  not  come  near  each  other 
the  galvanism  is  latent.  When  their  points  are  approximated  so 
as  not  to  touch,  at  a  particular  distance  for  each  apparatus  an 
electric  spark  passes  firom  point  to  point :  and  if  the  pomts  of  the 
wires  be  mserted  into  mercury,  water  or  any  of  many  other  sub- 
stances called  conductors,  the  conductor  in  Question  is  submitted 
to  a  galvanic  shock  or  current ;  precisely  like  the  body  of  one 
who  touches  both  ends  of  the  pile  at  once.  The  effect  of  thid 
current  was  eagerly  tried  upon  all  sorts  of  bodies. 

In  1800  Nicholson  and  Carlisle,  dipping  these  two  wires  into 
some  water,  were  astonished  to  observe  that  oxygen  was  evolved 
at  the  positive  pole  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative  one. 

Hitter  made  the  same  ooservation,  and  found  that  if  two  glasses 
of  water,  connected  by  a  bent  tube  full  of  vitriol,  be  employed 
one  for  each  wire,  the  effect  is  not  prevented.  He  inferred  tnat 
water  is  a  simple  body,  which  becomes  oxygen  when  combined 
with  positive  electricity  and  hydrogen  when  united  to  an  equi- 
valent proportion  of  negative  electricity.  These  two  kinds  of 
electricity  are  imaginary  absurdities  invented  by  Dufay,  who 
called  them  vitreous  and  resinous  electricities,  to  render  electrical 
phenomena  intelligible.  Franklin  believed  in  only  one  electri- 
city ;  a  body  being  in  a  state  of  positive  electricity  when  posses- 
fled  by  an  excess  ot  the  fluid,  and  in  a  negative  condition  when 
deficient  of  that  equipoised  amount  which  he  supposed  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  neutral  and  quiescent  existence  ot  all  bodies.  On 
flo  unsubstantial  a  foundation  did  Ritter  build  his  inference. 

In  1803  Hisinger  and  Berzelius  of  Sweden  determined  that 
many  compound  bodies  are  resolved  into  their  proximate  elements, 
^vhen  a  current  of  galvanism  is  sent  through  them  in  a  state  of 
solution ;  and  made  the  important  generalization  that  acids  inva- 
riably gather  round  the  positive,  and  alkalis  appear  at  the  nega- 
tive, wue  of  the  pile. 

So  early  as  1800,  Davy  had  repeated  and  varied  the  experi- 
ment of  the  discoveries  of  this  decompounding  force  of  galvanism ; 
and  had  constructed,  the  year  after,  an  apparatus  with  two  liquids 
and  one  metal :  in  imitation  of  the  muscle,  nerve  and  single  metal 
of  Galvani's  accidental  arrangement.  After  he  arrived  in  Liondon, 
and  found  himsdf  the  possessor  of  everything  his  heart  could  wish 
to  follow  this  captivating  new  train  of  dynamical  research,  he 
plunged,  with  his  wonted  decision  and  success,  into  a  laborious 
and  masterly  investigation  of  the  whole  scope  of  the  subject.  The 
greaterpart  of  his  victories  in  this  well-fought  field  are  recorded 
m  tihe  Bakerian  Lecture,  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1806,  and  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collected  works.   He 
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had  first  to  clear  the  ground,  which  had  ah*eady  become  obstructed 
by  certain  perplexing  observations.  When  water  had  been  de- 
composed in  glasses  and  porcelain  cups,  even  when  organic  con- 
necting matters  had  been  discarded  and  the  water  had  been  dis- 
tilled, there  had  always  appeared  both  acid  and  alkaline  matter 
at  the  poles.  This  was  distracting ;  inasmuch  as  every  one 
beheved  that  Cavendish  had  demonstrated  water  to  be  a  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  alone.  Persuaded  that  Cavendish  was 
not  in  error,  but  not  utterly  rejecting  the  possibility  of  some  un- 
expected decomposition  of  the  substances  ot  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
themselves,  he  calmly  proceeded  to  rid  the  common  experiment 
of  every  imaginable  source  of  fallacy,  and  inexorably  disentangled 
the  question  of  its  complications.  In  glass  he  traced  the  alkali 
to  the  potash  of  the  vessels  ;  and  he  had  recourse  to  agate  cups, 
united  by  filaments  of  purified  asbestos.  In  these,  too,  he  found 
alkali  extracted  firom  the  stone  ;  but  less  and  less  every  succeed- 
ing time  he  used  the  same  agates.  This  looked  like  the  quick 
approach  of  laud ;  and  he  employed  the  same  cups  again  and  again, 
in  order  to  exhaust  all  the  alkaline  matter  that  was  in  them. 
But  the  acid  and  alkali,  though  they  reached  a  minimum,  never 
ceased  to  come,  and  once  more  the  experimentalist  was  at  sea ; 
although  he  had  meanwhile  observed  that  the  alkalinity  of  the 
negative  water  was  diminished  by  heat.  He  substituted  little 
old  cups,  and  found  that  the  alkaUne  water  in  the  negative  cup 
ost  its  alkalinity  altogether  when  heated.  It  was  the  volatile 
alkali,  ammonia :  and  the  mystery  was  all  but  out. 

Distilled  water  absorbs  a  portion  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
if  that  portion  be  diminished  by  any  secret  cause  of  removal,  the 
water  compensates  itself  by  withdrawing  more  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere.  Again,  ammonia  is  composed  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen ;  and  nitric  acid  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Ammonia,  then, 
appeared  in  the  negative  gold  cup,  where  hydrogen  was  being  eli- 
minated ;  nitric  acid  in  the  positive,  where  oxygen  was  in  the 
course  of  evolution :  these  resulting  from  the  imion  of  nitrogen, 
absorbed  from  without,  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  respectively. 
Finally,  he  galvanized  purest  water  m  cleanest  gold  in  a  vacuum, 
as  well  as  in  certain  gaseous  atmospheres  that  were  free  of  nitro- 
gen, and  the  tantalizing  forms  of  acidity  and  alkalinity  vanished 
altogether. 

Tne  essential  point  thus  placed  at  rest,  he  confirmed  the  expe- 
riments of  Hisinger  and  Berzelius ;  made  a  multitude  more  of 
his  own,  on  the  decomposition  of  compounds  into  their  known 
ingredients ;  found  that  the  insoluble,  earthy  and  metallic  salts 
yield  to  the  same  force  ;  descried  the  important  part  this  agency 
must  play  among  the  masses,  strata  and  beds  of  the  earth,  in  the 
formation  of  mineral  veins  and  deposits ;    and,   in  conclusion, 
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mounted  to  the  sablime  proposition  that  chemical  affinity  is  no- 
thing else  than  electric  energy.  Among  masses  of  matter  an 
electro-negatiye  body  repels  an  electro-negative  one,  but  attracts 
an  electro-positive  substance ;  and  Da^y  conceived  that  a  particle 
of  acid  attracts  and  combines  iM'th  a  particle  of  alkali,  the  former 
being  electro-negative,  and  the  latter  electro-positive.  In  virtue 
of  the  same  mntoal  relation  oxygen,  which  is  electro-nega- 
tiye, unites  with  the  metals  which  are  electro-positive ;  and  so 
on.  Happily  for  Daly's  fame,  however,  as  a  soimd  reasoner, 
lie  states  his  electro-chemical  theory  in  such  general  terms  that 
half-a-dozen  modifications  of  it,  that  is,  half-a-dozen  electro- 
chemical views,  which  all  sjiring  from  this  fii*st  generalization  of 
the  relations  between  electrical  disturbance  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  chemical  compounds,  have  lx?cn  given  to  the  world  since  its 
publication.  For  example,  Berzelius,  Ampere  and  Faraday  differ 
from  each  other ;  but  equally  agree  with  Davy,  in  their  respec- 
tive statements  of  the  electrical  theory  of  chemical  combination. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  accept  none  of  them,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  one  and  all  mistake  the  contingent  for  the  essential,  while  they 
substitute  identity  for  partial  coincidence.  Meanwhile  the  great 
researches  of  Faraday  have  amazingly  multiplied  the  data  from 
which  a  more  comprehensive  theory  of  nature  shall  eventually 
be  constructed.  It  shall  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  as 
Lavoisier  imparted  to  the  world  the  inductive  element  of  che- 
mistry for  all  time  to  come ;  and  as  Dalton  has  laid  down 
the  first  principle  of  statics  for  that  coming  era  of  the  science, 
in  which  the  mathematical  element  shall  be  infused  into  its 
structure ;  go  Davy  has  given  the  first  impulse  towaixls  a  d\nia- 
mical  theorj'  of  combination,  composition  and  decomposition, 
in  preparation  for  the  time  we  thus  venture  to  prophecy.  It  is 
curious,  in  connexion  with  tliis  historical  fraternity  of  Davy  with 
Daltox,  that  the  former  did  not  very  speedily  embrace  the 
atomic  hypothesis  even  as  a  theory  of  definite  and  equimultiple 

1>roportions.  Thomson  relates  how  Drv\  stood  out  after  \\  ol- 
aston  and  he  had  capitulated  and  (to  their  honour  be  it  spoken) 
contributed  their  yeoman  service  to  the  cause.  lie  covered  it 
with  goodhumoured  ridicule  in  the  company  of  Davies  Gilbert. 
The  excellent  Gilljert  waited  on  Wollaston  to  warn  him  of  his 
follv ;  but  came  away  himself  convinced.  Davy  yielded  to  (jilbert. 
o  return :  Davy,  ever  greater  in  deed  than  in  abstractive 
thought,  and  abler  at  contriving  relentless  experiments  than  con- 
structing definiti<ms,  hastened  to  apj)ly  this  great  instrument  of 
decomposition  to  the  solution  of  questions  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance,  and  of  vital  significance  to  the  growing  science.  Re- 
meiiiber  what  a  greedy  eye  he  cast  at  Bristol  upon  the  three  bodies 
which  had  been  recognized  to  be  compound,  but  had  not  been 
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analyzed,  in  the  system  of  Lavoisier ;  and  the  avidity  with  which 
he  had  invented  stratagems  for  dragging  to  light  the  muriatic, 
fluoric  and  boracic  radicals,  as  they  were  called.  It  was  next  to 
impossible,  however,  to  apply  the  taxis  to  the  fluoric  and  muriatic 
adds  in  circumstances  calculated  to  secure  success,  and  we  seem 
now  to  understand  why  the  boracic  one  should  not  yield  so  readily 
to  the  convulsive  wrench.  But  there  were  other  substances  in 
the  elemental  scale  of  the  day,  evidently  not  simple  bodies,  and  at 
the  same  time  incapable  of  eluding  the  dexterous  and  determined 
manipulation  of  the  indomitable  electro-chemist.  The  alkalis, 
alkaline  earths  and  earths  are,  in  fine  gradation,  so  analogous  to 
the  metallic  oxides,  both  in  chemical  and  sensible  characteristics, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  they  should  one 
day  be  found  to  resemble  them  in  composition.  Accordingly 
Lavoisier,  in  a  kind  of  vain  oppugnancy  to  whom  British  che- 
mists are  too  fond  of  advancing  Davy's  totally  difierent  claims, 
had  distinctly  announced  the  probability  of  these  bodies  being 
bases  already  saturated  with  oxygen  in  that  very  TVaitS  EUmenF' 
taire  which  initiated  his  admirable  disciple  into  the  wonders  of  the 
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*  n  seroit  possible  a  la  rigueor  que  tontes  les  substances  auxqueHes 
nous  donnoDs  le  nom  de  terres,  ne  ftissent  que  des  oxides  metaUiques, 
irrednctibles  par  les  mojens  que  nous  employoDs.'* 

Again, 

'  n  est  a  presumer  que  les  terres  cesseront  bient5t  d'etre  compiles 
au  nombre  des  substances  simples ;  elles  sont  les  seules  de  toute  oette 
dasse  qui  n'aient  point  de  tendance  k  s'unir  a  Foxyg^e,  et  je  sub  bien 
porte  k  croire  que  oette  indifference  pour  I'o^^ne,  s'il  m'est  permis 
de  me  aervir  de  cette  expression,  tient  a  oe  qu'elles  en  sont  d^jk  sa* 
tnrees.  Les  terres,  dans  cette  maniere  de  voir,  seroient  des  substances 
simples,  peut-^tre  des  oxides  metalliques  oxygen^  jusqu'k  nn  oerCaiii 
poinL't 

Once  more, 

'  Je  n'ai  point  fidt  entrer  dans  ce  tableau  les  alkalis  fixes,  teh  que 
la  potasse  et  la  sonde,  parce  que  ces  substances  sont  evidemment  oom- 
posees,  quoiqu*on  ignore  cependant  encore  la  nature  des  principes  qui 
entrent  dans  leur  combinaison.*} 

Consequently,  a  eulogist  in  the  Edinbuigh  Review  is  mistaken 
and  unjust  when,  in  rerorence  to  the  discoveiT  about  to  be  ex- 
plained, he^  says  that  ^  no  prophetic  sagacity  had  placed  it  amon^ 
the  probabilities  of  science.'  Davy  knew  the  conjecture  of  his 
master  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  that  eye  fixr  analogies  remoter 
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fiur  than  any  so  obvious  as  these,  so  keen,  so  true,  which  distin- 
goishea  him  firom  all  the  chemists  that  have  ever  yet  appeared,  at 
once  approved  the  verisimilitude  of  the  conception. 

He  commenced  the  investigation  on  potash.  He  dissolved  the 
alkali  in  water,  and  employed  ^  the  hignest  electrical  power  (he) 
could  command,'  ^  produced  by  a  combmation  of  voltaic  batteries,' 
^  containing  24  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  of  twelve  inches  square, 
100  plates  of  six  inches,  ana  150  of  four  inches  square ;'  but  in 
vain.  Some  solid  potash,  now  known  to  be  a  compoimd  of  true 
potash  and  water,  was  then  melted  in  a  platinum  spoon.  The 
spoon  itself  was  made  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery ;  and  while, 
with  the  potash  it  contain^  it  was  kept  red  hot  in  a  well-urged 
flame  the  negative  wire  was  dipped  into  the  molten  alkali.  He 
says,  *  The  potash  appeared  a  conductor  in  a  high  degree,  and,  as 
k>ng  as  the  commimication  was  preserved,  a  most  intense  light 
was  exhibited  at  the  negative  wire,  and  a  column  of  flame,  which 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  development  of  combustible  matter, 
arose  firom  the  point  of  contact.'  The  spoon,  with  its  fused  and 
glo¥nng  alkali,  was  next  made  the  negative  pole ;  the  positive 
wire  was  dipped  into  the  potash ;  but  no  '  column  of  flame'  arose 
at  its  touch ;  only  ^  a  vivid  and  constant  light ;'  while,  from  the 
inside  of  the  spoon,  there  rose  through  the  potash  ^  aeriform  glo- 
bules,' like  the  bubbles  of  champagne,  which  burst  into  flame  the 
instant  they  reached  the  air.  This  was  the  first  flush  of  victory ; 
bat  these  beautifdl  phenomena  were  still  susceptible  of  more  ex- 
planations than  one ;  and  this  '  combustible  matter'  had  to  be 
handled  and  examined  by  an  Englishman,  instead  of  merely  flash- 
ing; like  an  atomic  meteor  before  the  eye  of  an  impotent  theorist. 

oolid  and  dry  potash  is  a  non-conductor.  It  requires  to  be 
fused,  so  as  to  entail  the  disadvantage  of  executing  a  delicate  ex- 
peiimentat  a  high  heat.  Having  found  that  the  alk^,  very  slightly 
moistened  on  the  surface  by  exposure  to  the  atmospheric  vapour, 
becomes  a  conductor ;  he  placed  a  small  piece  upon  a  disc  of  pla- 
tinnm  connected  with  the  negative  side  ot  a  ^  battery  of  250  oi  six 
and  four  in  a  state  of  intense  activity.'  Whenever  the  positive 
wire  was  brought  round  and  its  point  laid,  like  the  tip  of  a  magic 
wand^  on  the  top  of  the  potash,  the  solid  alkali  began  to  fuse  at 
both  its  poitits  of  ^  electrization.'  ^  There  was  a  violent  efierves- 
acence  at  the  upper  surface;  at  the  lower  or  negative  surfece 
there  was  no  liberation  of  elastic  fluid,  but  small  globules,  having 
a  high  metallic  lustre,  and  being  precisely  similar  in  visible  char 
racters  to  quicksilver,  appeared,  some  of  which  burst  with  explo- 
sion and  bright  flame,  as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  others 
remained,  and  were  merely  tarnish^,  and  finally  covered  by  a 
white  film,  which  formed  on  their  surface.' 

This  was  the  sixth  of  October,  1807  :  how  memorable  a  day  I 
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His  assistant  relates,  that  '  he  could  not  contain  his  joy,'  but 
^  bounded  about  the  room,'  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  It  was  not 
alone  that  some  paltry  potash  had  been  decomposed  by  his  hand 
into  oxygen  and  a  new  metallic  substance :  out  the  theory  of 
chemistry  was  justified  and  enlarged ;  the  decomposition  of  soda, 
lime,  barytes,  strontian,  magnesia  and  alumina,  would  soon  be 
forced  to  follow,  as  indeed  they  were ;  a  new  reactive  power,  so 
potent,  as  to  remind  him  of  the  universal  solvent  of  the  alchymist, 
was  almost  within  his  grasj),  with  which  he  might  decompose 
silica  and  boracic  acid,  as  they  were  eventually  aecomposeu,  if 
not  edulcorate  the  muriatic  and  fluoric  radicals ;  in  fine,  for  the 
present,  the  analogy  of  harmonious  nature  was  magnified,  and 
for  the  fixture,  miglit  not  the  very  metals,  royal  ones  and  all,  be 
compelled,  by  this  pile  of  Volta,  to  unroll  themselves  before  the 
world  into  thin  hydrogenous  air  and  some  one  unknown  con- 
stituent ?  AND  ALL  BY  HIM  !  It  WHS  a  glorfous  day  of  prophecy 
and  power. 

There  was  still  much  to  do.  It  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
new  body  in  larger  quantities  ;  to  examine  its  curious  properties 
and  proportions ;  to  render  it  evident  that  its  origin  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  platinum  apparatus  ;  to  prove  that  nothing  but 
oxygen  resulted  along  with  it  fi'om  the  galvanic  action  on  potash ; 
to  snow  that  potash,  and  only  potash,  is  reproduced  by  the  com- 
bination of  tne  new  substance  with  oxygen :  and  there  were 
difficulties  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  in  the  way.  The  necessity 
of  moistening  the  potash  gave  occasion  to  some,  whom  it  is 
better  not  to  perpetuate,  to  maintain  that  the  new  body  was  a 
compound  of  hydrogen  and  potash  ;  while  the  entry  of  water  in- 
to tne  chemical  constitution  of  potash  rendered  the  first  speci- 
mens of  potassium  (for  such  was  the  name  affixed  to  the  metal) 
more  or  less  charged  with  hydrogen.  But  the  labours  of  the  dis- 
coverer ;  and  of  Gay-Lussac,  who  invented  a  reactive  process  for 
the  purer  preparation  of  the  substance ;  soon  disentangled  the 
matter,  and  made  the  natural  liistory  of  both  potassium  and  the 
metal  of  soda,  which  was  discovered  by  Da\y  a  few  days  after 
that  of  potash,  as  clear  as  day. 

Potassium  is  a  soft  silver-white  metal,  that  melts  at  136°,  can 
be  distilled  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  kindles  in  the  air  at  the  tem- 
perature where  it  begins  to  vaporize.  Klaproth,  Dalton  and 
others  objected  to  its  being  called  a  metal,  on  the  score  of  its 
levity.  The  judgment  of  chemists  has,  however,  been  decisive 
that  its  other  metallic  qualities  entitle  it  to  the  rank  it  claims. 
There  should  be  an  end  to  all  such  disputes.  The  number 
of  the  elements  is  not  a  formally  graduated  scale  running  up  and 
down,  but  an  interwoven  piece  of  work  in  which  there  is  no 
transition  but  by  a  kind  of  now ;  although  many  of  the  parts  are 
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still  invisible,  and  there  accordingly  appear  to  be  interruptions 
and  divisions  to  the  unexpectant  eye.  Metal  or  not  metal,  in 
the  dry  air  it  quickly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  soon  covered 
with  a  white  rust.  This  oxide  is  potassa.  Potassa  attracts  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  atmosphere  and  becomes  potash ;  which 
draws  down  more  and  more  moisture,  till  the  original  bright 
bead  have  become  a  little  pool  of  alkali  dissolved  in  water.  This 
solutiou  combines  rapidly  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  and, 
if  it  be  subsequently  boiled  to  dryness,  there  is  left  the  carbonate 
of  potash ;  the  pearl-ash  of  the  housewife. 

Potassium  is  lighter  than  water.  It  breaks  into  flame  the 
moment  it  touches  water  or  ice.  If  plunged  under  water  there 
is  no  combustion,  but  hydrogen  is  discharged  with  turbulence 
and  resistlessness.  These  remarkable,  but  far  from  anomalous, 
properties  suggested  to  the  teeming  mind  of  the  electro-chemist 
the  conjecture  that  the  solid  body  of  the  world  is  composed  of 
potassium  and  the  metals  that  resemble  it ;  and  that  volcanic 
eruptions  are  produced  by  the  occasional  incursion  of  the  waters 
of  the  deep,  or  of  the  great  mountain  tanks,  on  the  still  domain 
of  these  atlantic  metals.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  investigated 
crust  of  the  earth  is  certainly  com|)osed  oi  such  oxidated  metals, 
and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  globe  is  supposed  to  be  less 
than  that  of  even  the  rocks ;  so  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
there  may  be  more  of  sound  prediction*  in  this  sublime  conce]>- 
tion  than  the  majority  are  inclined  to  think. 

In  the  most  serio-comical  connexion  \vdth  the  memoir  of  1806, 
out  of  which  all  these  great  discoveries  arose,  the  prostrate  Dr. 
Paris  exclaims  vnth  the  naivete  of  a  boy  :  '  a  great  poetic  genius 
has  said,  "  If  Davy  had  not  been  the  first  chemist,  he  would  have 
been  the  first  poet  of  his  age."  Upon  this  question  I  do  not  feel 
myself  a  comj)etent  judge :  but  where  is  the  modern  Esau  who 
would  exchange  his  Bakerian  lecture  for  a  poem,  though  it 
should  equal  in  design  and  execution  the  Paradise  Lost !'  We 
should  certainly  not  have  alluded  to  this  amusing  escapade,  but 
that  Davy  himself  all  along  cherished  the  opinion,  which  is  more 
common  than  enthusiasm  in  their  own  pursuits  among  men  of 
science,  that  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  aim,  of  poetry  is  to 
amuse  ;  the  function  of  science  or,  as  it  is  more  ordinarily  mis- 
named, philosophy  being  to  instruct  mankind.  They  do  not 
discriminate  between  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  nor  know,  alas 
for  them !  that  it  is  goodness  and  harmony  the  poet  is  sent  into 
the  world  to  teach.  Far  from  enviable,  indeed,  is  he  who  can 
rise  from  the  thoughtful  study  of  an  original  investigation  into 
nature,  like  this  of  Davy's,  without  the  thankful,  though  diffident 
and  tremulous  hope,  that  he  is  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  for  the 
perusal ;  but  surely  the  student  who  finds  only  amusement  and 
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delicious  titillation  of  his  sensibilities,  in  a  book  of  Hiada, 
a  Divina  Commediay  an  Otbello,  a  Paradise  Lost,  or  even  a 
Dream  of  Mary  in  Heaven,  has  yet  to  imbibe  the  primitive  and 
the  nobler  elements  of  humanity.  Differently  from  Paris  does 
Coleridge,  the  true  admirer  of  Davy  and  himself  a  poet,  adjudge 
the  relationship  of  kind  between  the  august  fratermty  of  Milton 
and  that  humoler  guild  of  which  his  gifted  friend  was  at  once 
the  ornament  and  the  master :  ^  K  in  Shakspeare  we  find  nature 
idealized  into  poetry,  through  the  creative  power  of  a  profound 
yet  observant  meditation,  so  through  the  meditative  observation 
of  a  Davy,  a  WoUaston  or  a  Hatchett ; 

-By  some  connatural  force, 


Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  Uke  kind, 

we  find  poetry,  as  it  were,  substantiated  and  realized  in  nature — 
yea,  nature  itself  disclosed  to  us,  geminam  istam  naturamy  qwBjU 
et  facity  et  creat  et  creatuTy  as  at  once  the  poet  and  the  poem  I'* 

A  word  about  Davy's  own  poetry,  for  there  will  not  oe  another 
opportunity,  so  much  is  there  to  say  about  his  natural  work. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  it  by  his  brother,  Paris,  Cuvier  and 
certain  anonymous  writers;  for  the  reported  convei^tional  ob- 
servations of  Southey  and  Coleridge  are  negative,  and  refer  only 
to  what  in  their  opinion  he  might  tiave  been  in  Uterature,  if  he 
had  not  assumed  the  warfare  for  which  alone,  in  our  opinion,  he 
was  intended  and  accoutred.  Now,  in  such  of  his  versified  effii- 
sions  as  have  been  published,  we  are  able  to  descry  little  humamity ; 
beyond  the  love  oi  gloiy,  and  the  most  ordinary,  if  not  inferior 
attachment  to  home.  Then  the  writer  appears  to  love  even 
nature  solely  as  nature  ministering  to  discovery ;  and  he  imitates 
her  mechanical  emotions  alone.  Not  only  does  he  never  sob  as 
his  mother  must  have  sobbed ;  but  he  never  sighs,  nor  heaves,  nor 
pants,  nor  in  fury  rages,  like  the  sea.  For  a  spontaneous  bard, 
never  yet  was  wight  so  curbed,  so  strainingto  be  great,  so  turgid 
and,  in  one  fatal  word  or  two,  so  artificial  and  scientific.  You 
listen  for  the  murmur  of  his  natal  stream,  the  Boye,  or  the 
wave  and  hush-again  of  the  ever-haunted  woods,  or  the  carol  of 
singing  birds,  in  vain.  Follow  his  devious  and  eager  footstep  to 
the  rugged  beach,  and  his  verse  will  never  mew  and  heavily 
stagger,  as  if  in  pain,  like  the  plovers  on  the  way ;  nor  shriek  in 
the  wind  like  the  sea-fowl,  that  deafen  the  eaves-dropping  air 
aroimd  his  dreamy  head.  Nay,  aspiring  though  he  ever  was, 
and  confident  as  a  full-fledged  falcon  in  his  undazzled  strength 
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of  sweep  and  eye,  neither  in  his  poetry^  nor  in  any  of  his  prose- 
poetical  fictions  on  the  physical  toeoiy  of  a  future  state,  given  in 
the  Consolations  in  Travel,  does  he  ever  soar  towards  ^  the  high- 
est heaven  of  invention,'  bearing  the  awe-struck  reader  in  sud- 
den triumph  to  the  aky.  He  ]ms  himself  aloft  like  a  crag,  that 
warms  ana  glitters  only  in  the  sun. 

'  By  the  orient  gleam 
Whitening  the  foam  of  the  blue  wave,  that  breaks 
Around  his  granite  feet,  but  dimly  seen, 
Majestic  Michael  rises ;  he  whose  brow 
Is  crown'd  with  castles,  and  whose  rocky  sides 
Are  clad  with  dusky  ivy ;  he  whose  base, 
Beat  by  the  storm  of  ages,  stands  unmoved 
Amidst  the  wreck  of  things,  the  change  of  time.' 

In  reality,  with  the  temperament  and  the  talents  of  a  consider- 
able poet,  ne  was,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  intellectual 
career,  too  forward  in  the  conscious  pursuit  of  acquaintance  with 
the  particular  parts  of  nature  to  be  the  poet  of  her  secret  heart. 
His  was  a  constant  sense  of  antagonism  to  creation ;  and,  though 
it  was  the  antagonism  of  a  brotner^s  love  devout,  yet  it  was  a 
brothel's,  and  ever  too  solicitous  of  displaying  her  capabilities 
and  varied  resources.  Accordingly,  his  muse  was  neither  an 
ever-revealing,  ever-withdrawing  shape  of  pale  celestial  beauty, 
like  the  Beatrice  of  Dante ;  nor  a  pulsing  form  of  kindly  flesh 
and  blood  like  the  Eve  of  Milton ;  but  a  hard  automaton  of  bril- 
liant metals,  precious  stones  and  clay,  himself  her  Frankenstein, 
and  the  glow  m  her  mimic  bosom  a  chemical  combustion. 

*'  Hence,  she  scom'd 
The  narrow  laws  of  custom  that  control 
Her  feeble  sex.    Great  in  her  energies, 
She  roam'd  the  fields  of  Nature,  scann'd  the  laws 
That  move  the  ruling  atoms,  changing  still, 
Still  rising  into  life.     Her  eagle  eye, 
Piercing  the  blue  immensity  of  space. 
Held  converse  with  the  lucid  sons  of  Heaven, 
The  day-stars  of  creation,  or  pursued 
The  dusky  planets  rolling  round  the  sun. 
And  drinldng  in  his  radiance,  light  and  Hfe. 
Such  was  the  maiden !' 

No,  we  do  not  think  Davywas  a  poet ;  these  descriptions  of  St. 
Michael's  cli£Pand  the  lady  Theora  are  not  poetic ;  and  it  is  unde- 
niable that  he  has  not  penned  a  single  verse  the  world  does  not 
very  ^  willingly  let  die.  His  sphere  and  the  proper  home  of  his 
mind  was  the  laboratory.  His  work  and  the  proper  delight  of  his 
heart  was  discovery.  There  he  never  falteied.  From  his  last 
successful  toils  he  pressed  forward  to  fresh  investigations.    After 
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several  somewhat  less  satisfactory  experiments  upon  the  elemental 
radical  of  boracic  acid,  his  next  important  inquiry  was  into  the 
relations  of  chlorine  to  muriatic  acid.  This  green  and  pungent 
air  Scheele  discovered  in  1774.  In  consonance  with  the  doctrine 
of  Stahl  he  named  it  dephlogisticated  marine  acid,  and  believed 
it  to  be  a  simple  body.  Berthollet,  however,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Lavoisierian  theory,  reversed  this  correct  and  simple  view 
of  its  nature,  and  did  for  it  exactly  what  the  Stahlians  had  done 
for  the  metals.  Chlorine  results  from  the  action  of  muriatic  acid 
upon  peroxide  of  manganese,  there  being  nothing  else  produced 
but  what  was  called  muriate  of  the  j)rotoxide  of  tliat  metal ;  that 
is,  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  had  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  Berthollet  inferred  that  it  had  combined  with  the  free  mu- 
riatic acid  so  as  to  produce  clilorine  or,  according  to  his  nomen- 
clature, oxymuriatic  acid.  Muriatic  acid  itself,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  was  classified  by  Lavoisier  as  an  oxide  of  some  un- 
known  base,  to  be  named  for  the  time  the  muriatic  radical.  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard  published  a  notice  of  some  experiments  in 
1809,  which  subsequently  appeared  at  length  in  their  Physico- 
Chemical  Researches,  in  whicn  they  pointed  out  that  oxymuriatic 
acid  may  quite  as  well  be  considered  a  simj)le  body :  but  they 
continued  to  give  the  preference  to  the  doctrine  of  Berthollet. 
It  apj3eared  to  be  necessary  for  the  integrity  of  the  French  theorj' 
of  Chemistry,  that  no  acfd  substance  should  be  by  any  means 
])ermitted  not  to  contain  oxygen,  the  acidifying  principle  of  na- 
ture; and  Cuvier  hints  that  the  physico-chemical  researchers 
dared  not  run  counter  to  the  persuasion  of  their  countrymen. 
It  w^as  accordingly  reserved  for  Davy,  with  his  battery,  unshackled 
thought  and  decisive  experimentation,  to  demonstrate  that  mu- 
riatic acid  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxymuriatic  acid,  in- 
stead of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen  being  the  ingredients  of  oxy- 
muriatic acid :  that  the  green  air  or  chlorine,  as  he  called  it,  is 
as  elementary  a  form  of  matter  as  oxygen  itself :  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  theory  and  terminology  of  a  large  department  of 
chemical  facts  must  be  completely  clianged.  Berzelius  was  at 
first  averse  to  the  Davian  view,  and  Murray  of  Edinburgh  waged 
a  puny  warfare  in  favour  of  that  of  Berthollet ;  but  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  beautiful  analogies  to  chlorine  presented  by  iodine, 
an  indecomponible  substance  accidentally  discovered  in  1812 ; 
and  the  discovery  of  bromine,  another  body  of  the  same  order, 
by  Balard  in  182(5,  soon  combined  to  establish  the  truth.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  reformer  entered  on  this  inquiry  in 
the  hope  of  decomposing  oxjTuuriatic  acid,  and  extracting  oxygen 
firom  the  muriatic ;  but  he  bowed  to  the  authority  of  nature, 
though  it  reversed  his  expectation. 

This  achievement  has  been  loudly  vaunted,  especially  by  his 
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own  countrymen,  as  a  victory  over  Lavoisier.  It  was  no  such 
thing.  It  made  known  a  multitude  of  facts,  of  which  that  ffreat 
lawgiver  of  the  science  was  ignorant ;  but  they  arrayed  them- 
selves under  his  theory,  as  naturally  as  the  particles  of  a  chemical 
solution  round  an  enlarging  nucleus  of  crystallization.  La- 
voisier and  his  followers  put  the  appellation  of  oxygen  upon 
the  dephlogisticated  air  of  Priestley,  because  it  was  an  ingredient 
of  all  the  acids  the  composition  of  which  had  been  ascertained ; 
and  they  were  bound  to  infer  that  the  muriatic  acid,  not  then 
methodically  decomposed,  contained  it  too.  It  was  not  named 
oxygen  because  of  any  pectdiar,  inherent  and  inseparable  rela^ 
tion  to  the  property  of  aciditv ;  for  it  was  known  to  be  a  common 
and  invariable  constituent  of  those  metallic  oxides,  which  were 
recognized  to  be  the  proper  antitheses  in  idea  to  the  acids  ;  and, 
as  has  been  intimated  already,  Lavoisier  himself  descried  the 
probability  of  its  being  yet  found  to  be  the  invariable  and  com- 
mon ingr^ient  of  the  alkalis  and  earths,  the  conjecture  which 
Davy  has  so  admirably  realized.  Every  chemist  is  aware,  more- 
over, that  it  is  not  the  so-called  muriatic,  hydriodic  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids  that  are  the  real  acids  after  all,  (if  there  be  any 
meaning  in  the  word  whatever)  but  chlorine,  iodine  and  bro- 
mine, the  salt-radicals  of  these  compounds.  So  much  did  che- 
mists, for  one  example  Dr.  Turner,  unconsciously  feel  the  force 
of  this  that,  when  it  was  found  that  solutions  in  water  of  muri- 
ates of  the  oxides  of  metals  evaporated  to  dryness  leave  only 
compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  metals,  the  hydrogen  of  the 
muriatic  acid  having  produced  water  with  the  oxygen  of  the  me- 
tallic oxide  and  been  dissipated  by  the  heat,  there  arose  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  chloride  of  a  metal  becomes  the  muriate  of  its 
oxide  when  re-dissolved  in  water.  Thanks  to  Liebig  and  what 
is  called  the  sulphatoxygen  theory  of  saline  constitution,  such 
aimless  considerations  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  forever  in  abeyance. 
At  all  events  we  rejoice,  heart  and  hand,  to  coincide  with  the  in- 
dignant Dumas  in  the  reiterated  assertion  that  Lavoisier  is 
yet  intact :  for  we  love,  more  than  any  other  thing,  to  see  man's 
discovery  of  Nature  harmoniously  opening  out  and  lifting  its 
shady  head  like  a  tree ;  the  names  of  tne  hama-dryads,  who  have 
forced  the  juices  to  ascend,  meanwhile  murmuring  without  a  jar 
among  the  leaves.  *  They  have  often  told  you  that  the  theory  of 
Lavoisier  is  modified,  is  overthrown.  It  is  an  error,  Gentle- 
men, an  error !  no,  that  is  not  true  !  Lavoisier  is  intact,  im- 
penetrable, his  armour  of  steel  is  nowhere  beaten  in.'* 

By  this  unrivalled  series  of  practical  discoveries  Davy  acquired 
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such  a  reputation  for  success  among  his  countrymen  that  his  aid 
was  invoked  on  every  great  occasion.     In  1812  there  took  place 
so  dreadful  a  detonation  of  fire-damp,  within  a  coal-mine  in  the 
north  of  England,  that  it  destroyed  more  than  a  hundred  miners 
at  a  blow.    A  committee  of  the  proprietors  besought  our  chemist 
to  provide  a  method  of  preparing  for  such  tremendous  visitations : 
AND  HE  DID  IT.     Still  more  is  it  to  his  honour  that  he  was  him- 
self the  means  of  introducing  the  safety-lamp  into  the  mines 
of  Hungary,  personally  overseeing  its  construction  and  direct- 
ing its  employment.     In  truth,   none  of  his  victories  seems 
to  have  afiorded  him  so  much  heartfelt  satisfaction.     In  re- 
porting this  beautifiil  invention  to  the  Royal  Society,  he  says : — 
^  I  shiuU  now  conclude.     Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  specu- 
lative port  of  this  inquiry,  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  practical 
results,  or  as  to  the  unimpaBsioned  and  permanent  judgment  of 
the  public  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  (feveloped 
and  communicated ;  and  no  fear  that  an  invention  for  the  pre- 
servation of  human  life  and  the  diminution  of  human  misery^  will 
be  neglected  or  forgiotten  by  posterity.'     ^  I  value  it,'  he  uised  to 
say  with  the  kinduest  exultation,  ^  more  than  anydiing  I  ever 
did  :  it  was  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  investigation  and  labour; 
but  if  niy  directions  be  attended  to,  it  will  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  men.'     How  gladly  we  should  have  taken  down 
and  put  reverently  up  again  the  simple  mechanism  of  this  exqui- 
site device,  if  our  allotted  space  had  admitted  of  more  particular 
expatiation ;  this  device  which  has  eluded,  with  the  subtlety  of  a 
kindly  genie,  a  sublime  and  gigantic  evil  that  could  not  other- 
wise oe  braved  but  with  despair ;  this  device  which,  working  like 
the  warning  ring  of  Haroun  Alraschid,  has  protected  a  multi- 
tude of  intrepid  workmen  from  instant  destruction ;  this  device 
which  gladdened  the  philanthropic  spirit  from  which  it  sprang, 
^  more  than  anything  (he)  ever  did  I     Posterity  will  be  grateful 
for  these  generous  woids ;  for 

He,  who  works  me  good  with  unmoved  fiice, 
Does  it  but  half.     He  chills  me,  while  he  aids, — 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man. 

In  1823  the  Admiralty  requested  him  to  prevent  the  sea  Scorn 
corroding  the  copper-sheathing  of  the  British  navy ;  and  he  has- 
tened to  apply  tnode  principles  of  electro-chemiod  induction^ 
which  he  haa  so  main  a  share  in  bringing  to  light,  and  that  with 
complete  success,  so  far  as  the  mere  chemical  preservation  was 
concerned.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  but  for  the  eu" 
deavour  to  thwart  and  disconcert  his  plans  on  the  part  of  invidi- 
ous men,  his  labours  would  not  have  terminated  till  evety  inci- 
dental objection  should  have  been  conquered  or  evaded. 
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Some  years  before,  he  had  been  engaged  in  unrolling  the 
manuscripts  of  Herculaneum ;  but  the  conservators  at  Naples, 
though  they  thanked  him  for  his  suggestions,  soon  threw  impe- 
diments in  the  way  of  prosecuting  the  undertaking.  The  oppor- 
tunity, however,  was  seized  of  examining  the  colours  used  by  the 
ancients,  as  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum, 
and  the  results  were  duly  recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  analyse  any  or  all  of  these 
his  unceasing  and,  as  it  were,  supernumerary  labours ;  for  eveiy 
European  student  of  chemistry  is  a  student  of  the  works  of  Davy, 
and  tne  general  reader  cannot  be  supposed  to  accord  enough  of 
interest  to  the  consideration  of  scientific  details,  not  more  deeply 
related  to  the  progress  of  human  investigation  into  the  theoiy 
of  nature. 

We  have  not  followed  his  private  fortunes  further  than  his 
union  with  the  Royal  Institution ;  because  our  interest  is  always 
concentrated  on  the  struggle  of  life,  while  Davy  so  early  shone 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  was  by  nature  so  much  more  than 
equal  to  the  kind  of  researches  he  undertook,  that  he  needs  not 
be  looked  back  upon  as  one  of  those  heroic  spirits  whose  whole 
careers  have  been,  like  the  lives  of  Columbus,  Galileo  and  Kep- 
ler, but  ^  a  battle  and  a  march'  from  end  to  end.  Honours  were 
«howei«d  upon  him.  A  feUow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  five^d- 
twenty,  he  was  elected  a  secretaiy  at  twenty-nine.  For  his  Ba- 
kerian  lecture  he  received  Napoleon's  prize  for  the  advancement 
of  Galvanic  researches  from  tne  Frencn  Institute,  at  a  time  when 
national  hostilities  were  at  their  height.  In  his  three-and-thir* 
tieth  year  Trinity  College  of  Dubhn  created  him  a  doctor  of 
laws  and,  the  year  after  this  academical  distinction,  he  received 
what  is  called  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of  George 
lY .,  who  had  just  entered  on  his  regency  as  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  proud  of  it,  because  it  had  been  worn  by  Newton.  A  day 
or  two  thereafter,  having  firstresigned  his  professorship  in  the  Insti- 
tution, he  married  Mrs.  Appreece,  the  ricn  widow  of  a  diplomatist; 
a  lady  remarkable  for  intelligence  and  activity  of  mind.  A  few 
years  later,  the  invention  of  the  safety-lamp  brought  him  the 
public  gratitude  of  the  united  colliers  of  Whitehaven,  of  the  coal 
proprietors  of  the  north  of  England,  of  the  grand  juiy  of  Dur- 
nam,  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Mons,  of  the  coal  miners  of 
Flanders ;  and,  above  all,  of  the  coal  owners  of  the  Wear  and  the 
Tyne,  who  presented  him  (it  was  his  own  choice)  with  a  dinner 
service  of  plate,  worth  £2500.  On  the  same  occasion  Alexander, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  sent  him  a  vase  with  a  letter  of 
commendation ;  and  the  Roral  Society  of  his  own  country  bestowed 
on  hun  their  biennial  medal.  In  181 7  he  was  elected  to  the  dignity 
of  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Next  year,  at  the  age 
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of  forty,  he  was  created  a  baronet ;  but  he  was  never  so  happy 
as  to  produce  an  heir  to  the  title.  At  length,  in  1820,  he  was 
elevated  by  a  large  majority  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London;  an  honorary  and  laborious  office,  which  he  filled, 
with  somewhat  more  pomp  and  pride  than  was  either  necessary 
or  becoming,  till  he  resigned  it  in  1827. 

Out  of  a  Jife  of  so  many  labours  and  so  many  honours  few 
men  could  have  contrived  to  distil  so  many  pleasiu'es.  Fond  of 
travel,  geologj'  and  sport  he  seems  to  have  visited,  for  the  pur- 

t)oses  of  mineralogy  and  the  angle,  almost  every  county  of  £ng- 
and  and  Wales.  In  the  summer  of  1804,  when  little  more  than 
the  brilliant  professor  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain, 
he  was  in  Scotland  and  among  the  Western  Islands.  The  fol- 
lowing season  he  made  a  descent  on  the  north  of  Ireland,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  basaltic  formations  of  the  coast. 
In  1806  he  was  again  in  Ireland,  from  June  to  October.  Six 
years  afler  this  he  undertook  a  tour  of  pleasure  in  Scotland  witli 
Lady  Davy  after  their  marriage,  leaving  London  in  July,  pur- 
posing to  return  in  December,  but  getting  back  by  the  end  of 
October.  He  was  provided  with  a  portable  laboratory ;  that  he 
might  experiment  when  he  chose,  as  well  as  fish  and  shoot, 
^  which  he  almost  as  much  delighted  in,'  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Davy.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  at  Tun- 
bridge,  and  there  his  eye  was  damaged  by  an  experiment  on  the 
explosive  chloride  of  nitrogen.  Tne  following  year,  1813,  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  French  Government  to  visit  the 
continent ;  left  London  in  October ;  and  spent  two  months  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  signal  politeness  and  eclat, 
forming  the  acquaintance  of  almost  every  remarkable  person  in 
that  concentrated  metropolis.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  Naples  and 
Milan,  where  he  saw  Volta,  the  godsire  of  his  principal  discover- 
ies, he  went  round  to  Geneva  and  resided  there  from  June  till 
September,  when  he  returned  to  winter  at  Rome;  and  next  spring, 
returning  through  part  of  Germany,  he  reached  London  agam 
in  April  1815.  Between  tliis  date  and  the  same  month  in  1818, 
he  made  several  journeys  to  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
partly  in  connexion  witn  his  inquiries  into  the  chemistry  and  na- 
tural history  of  fire-damp,  but  chiefly,  it  would  appear^  for  the 
sake  of  his  favourite  sjwrts.  In  one  of  his  Scottish  runs  he  went 
to  Orkney.  In  May  1818,  he  proceeded  a  second  time  to  the 
continent,  visiting  Austrian  Flanders,  Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 

Siry,  Illyria,  Cannthia,  Carniola,  Istria ;  and  reaching  Rome  in 
ctober,  whence  he  soon  hastened  to  Naples,  in  order  to  unroll 
the  Herculanean  manuscripts.  After  residing  at  the  baths  of 
Lucca  and  elsewhere,  he  was  once  more  in  JSngland  in  the 
June  of  1820 ;  and  away  to  the  lowland  Scottish  moors  in  ever 
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welcome  August.  It  was  this  autumn  he  visited  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsfordy  and  wetted  his  line  in  the  Tweed.  Having 
become  the  president  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  November  1820,  as 
soon  as  the  duties  of  the  session  were  over,  he  betook  himself  to 
Ireland,  he  says  himself,  for  sport  in  the  Bush  and  the  Bahn  ;  and 
then  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  it  is  presumed,  for  grouse.  At  last, 
in  winter,  he  found  himself  once  more  at  Mounrs  Bay,  the  scene 
of  his  boyhood,and  wrote  to  Poole,  ^an  uncontrollable  necessity  has 
brought  me  here.'  At  Penzance  they  received  our  baronet  and 
piesiaent  with  every  public  honour.  He  stayed  a  week  and  more 
among  them.  Next  summer  and  autumn  away  a^ain  to  fish  and 
shoot  among  the  distant  Highlands  of  Scotlana ;  nis  lady  not  ap- 
pearing to  have  accompanied  him  very  much  in  his  travels  after 
their  return  fiY)m  their  first  residence  upon  the  Continent.  The  fol- 
lowing season  he  went  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  with  WoUaston, 
whom  he  seems  to  have  infected  with  as  fond  a  love  of  angling  as 
his  own.  In  the  summer  of  1824  he  qoasted  Norway,  and  traveUed 
in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holstein  and  Hanover;  visiting  crown 
princes  and  philosophers ;  fishing  in  strange  northern  iSkes  and 
rivers ;  shooting  snipes ;  eating  capital  dinners,  every  item  of  more 
than  one  of  which  is  registered  oy  him,  and  published  by  his  brother 
with  becoming  enthusiasm  and  gratitude ;  and  storing  up,  for 
the  use  of  his  mends  and  the  British  public  at  large,  certain  culi- 
nary hints  concerning  cucumbers  and  the  roasting  of  fowls  with 
parsley  in  their  bellies.  The  wines  they  gave  him  to  drink  in 
those  ungenial  but  hospitable  climes  were  good  I  Yes,  the  baro- 
net had  a  taste  in  wines :  the  president  was  a  gourmet.  It  was  a 
safer  and  even  a  more  aristocratic  way  of  escape  than  almost  any 
other  for  that  superfluous  steam  of  animality  which  is,  indeed  an 
inferior,  but  yet  a  very  frequent  excess  in  the  constitution  of  the 
man  ofprowess.  Almost  every  great  man  is  a  voluptuaiy  by  na- 
ture. Even  Newton  smoked  hunself  into  a  state  of  absolute  etiola- 
tion* Your  true  consumers  of  tobacco,  your  genuine  gourmets, 
your  consummate  lovers  of  wine,  your  most  absolute  of  gallants, 
and  your  only  suiFerable  opium-eaters  are  such  men  of  genius 
as  r^ly  do  toil  like  heroes  when  they  are  at  work.  Doubt- 
less, men  of  genius  are  endued  with  the  most  sensitive  and 
quivering  of  corporeal  frames ;  and,  if  their  characters  be  at  the 
same  time  strong  and  vigorous,  that  swiftly  responsive  constitu- 
tion to  the  play  of  eveiy  sensuous  delight  is  invariably  accom- 
panied by  the  fiercest  manifestations  of  turbulent  human  passion ; 
and  these  are  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  less  brutish  man  of  vice. 
Then  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  alternation  of  activity 
among  all  the  elements,  which  constitute  a  man  complete,  ftimishes 
the  best  conditions  for  the  frdl  activity  of  each  of  tnem  in  succes- 
sion* The  mind,  which  is  overstrained,  instinctively  seeks  and  finds 
its  natural  repose  in  the  pleasures  of  sensation ;  and  the  wearied 
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sense  aspires  to  hide  itself  in  the  kindlier  bosom  of  emotion ; 
whence  the  intellect  springs  up  anew  in  renovated  strength. 
Happilj  for  the  world,  the  great  leaders  of  its  spiritual  history 
have  been  for  the  most  part  men  of  principle  and  wisdom,  who 
have  known  the  blessed  art  of  guidmg  these  irrepressible  out- 
bursts of  their  earth-bom  characters  into  the  beautiful  and  ferti- 
lizing channels  of  virtue.  Happy  the  man  of  capacious  intensity 
who,  in  the  midst  of  temptations  like  those  that  surrounded  Davy 
from  first  to  last,  succeeds  in  living  so  well  as  never  once  to  call 
a  blush  upon  the  face  of  purity ;  for  such  an  one  can  well  afford 
to  tolerate  the  smile  of  anectionate  criticism  regarding  the  ludi- 
crous pleasures  of  the  table.  But  happier  he  whom,  with  the 
highest  work  to  do  and  ability  to  do  it  in  the  hi^est  spirit,  Pro- 
viaence  shall  early  withdraw  from  the  fascinations  of  the  world 
into  some  sweet  and  solemn  seclusion  where,  away  from  both  the 
promotions  and  the  hindrances  of  such  inconstant  men  as  easily 
extol  and  straightway  too  easily  fall  into  censure ;  in  the  exhila- 
rating and  wholesome  company  of  a  quiet  few,  who  love  him  for 
the  heart  that  warms  his  unwearied  Drain  ;  surrounded  only  by 
the  simplest  pleasures,  and  these  the  lawful  dalliances  of  his  hu- 
man nature ;  and  interrupted  only  by  the  weekly  sabbath  of 
creation,  he  might  spend  his  unambitious  days  in  the  serener  toils 
of  investigation,  destined  not  only  to  enrich  but  to  ennoble  the 
general  mind  of  humanity  for  every  centuiy  to  come,  long  after 
his  indifferent  name  shall  be  more  than  mythic,  or  even  be  pro- 
nounced at  all :  as  the  continental  river,  covering  many  a  gor- 
geous plain  with  wealth  and  beauty  as  it  rolls  its  waters  to  the 
ocean,  whence  they  originally  arose,  owes  its  skyey  sources  to  the 
homely  solitudes  of  some  mountain  range.  Not  unlike  this  ideal 
would  have  been  the  even  tenor  of  time-honoured  Dalton,  had 
he  not  been  held  to  the  ground  in  the  cold  gripe  of  poverty  al- 
most all  his  generous  days.  Amid  influences  somewhat  like  these 
did  Bacon  end  his  busy  years,  and  execute  his  full-orbed  works 
on  methodology ;  having,  by  the  light  that  shone  inextinguishably 
within  him,  transformecl  the  rural  prison-home,  to  whidi  he  was 
banished  by  the  sapient  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  into 
a  true  and  long-resounding  oracle  of  the  omniscient  God  of  nature. 
Similar  were  the  propitious  fortunes  that  followed  the  remote  and 
indefatigable  footsteps  of  Herschel ;  all  honour  to  the  considerate 
bounty  of  George  the  Third.  But  above  all,  not  for  from  such 
was  tne  sainted  nfe  of  Newton,  awfrd  shade  I 

Sir  Htmiphry  had  soon  to  undertake  travels  of  a  more  sacred 
character,  and  of  the  most  momentous  consequences  to  him- 
self and  the  world.  ^Whatever  bums  consumes  ...ashes  re- 
main.' From  the  period  of  his  excellent  mothei^s  death,  in 
September  1826,  his  vigour  had  declined.  Pain  and  numbness 
ini^ed  his  right  limbs,  and  his  strong  heart  began  to  flutter. 
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His  last  oration  before  the  Boyal  Society  was  delivered  on  St. 
Andrew's  day  in  1826,  with  painAil  exertion,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  be  stricken  down  by  apoplexy.  The  skill  of  1^  friend  Dr. 
Babington  did  little  for  him ;  but  he  rallied,  and  early  in  1827 
he  was  able  to  withdraw  to  the  Continent  from  the  toils  and 
annoyances  of  office.  It  was  an  inclement  season ;  but  he  arrived 
at  Ravenna  by  the  20th  of  February,  where  an  accomplished 
young  vice-legate  did  all  ^he  could  have  done  for  a  brother.' 
^  I  have  chosen  this  spot  of  the  declining  empire  of  Kome,'  he 
wrote,  *  as  one  of  solitude  and  repose... I  ride  in  the  pine  forest, 
which  is  the  most  magnificent  in  £iuope...The  pine  wood  partly 
covers  the  spot  where  the  Roman  fleet  once  rode.  Such  is 
the  change  of  time  I'  Here  his  brother,  who  had  attended,  left 
him.  He  was  as  diligent  as  his  strength  would  permit  in  taking 
exercise  on  horseback,  among  the  avenues  of  Pineta  and  the 
marshes  of  La  Classe,  with  his  gun  and  his  dogs ;  amused  him- 
self by  reading ;  penned  ^  Hints  and  Experiments  in  Physical 
Science,'  for  ne  experimented  to  the  very  last;  wrote  reflec- 
tions on  life,  full  of  e^roerience,  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  and 
engaged  his  powerftd  mmd  with  contemplations  of  a  higher  order 

We  cannot  follow  him  closely  in  the  weary  track  that  eventu- 
aDy  led  this  conqueror  of  the  elements  out  of  nature ;  the  subject 
and   the  sphere  of  all  his  victories.     It  was  a  sore  struggle^ 
Thionghoat  his  journals  there  are  scattered  exclamations  of 
valde  mUerabiiis*    Poor  Davy  I  with  none  but  servile  hands  to 
tend  him  ;   no  one  to  lean  upon  in  the   hour  of  weakness ; 
homeless  and  alone ;  he  wandered  bravely  on  in  voluntary  pil- 
grimage to  shrine  of  sequestered  beauty  after  shrine,  avoidmg 
9ie  interference  of  physicians,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  heart, 
and  sporting  like  a  naturalist  when  he  could,   from  April  to 
October:  when  he  returned  to  London,  the  arena  of  his  gloiy, 
for  the  last  time,  ^  neither  decidedly  better  nor  worse.'     Unfit 
for  the  excitements  and  the  cares  of  society,  as  well  as  for  the 
active  labours  of  research,  he  wished  to  buy  some  warm-lying, 
beantifiil  estate,  happily  situated  for  the  rural  sports  he  followed 
with  unabated  zeal.     There,  gazing  with  a  fond  proprietary  sense 
upon  the  landscape,  watching  the  weather  and  the  varying  year 
with  the  eye  of  a  genuine  naturalist,  deceiving  the  finny  people 
with  the  quaint  soucitude  of  another  Walton,  and  looking  back 
with  triumphant  sighs  upon  his  exulting  life ;  his  life  wouQ  have 
t)ozed  away.    It  was  not  to  be  so.    I&  wishes  were  not  met ; 
his  health  would  not  improve;  and  he  longed  for  his  South 
-Austrian  solitudes  again.    Bidding  farewell  to  London  at  the 
end  of  March  the  following  spring,  he  spent  the  summer  as  he 
had  spent  the  last ;  and  then  withcbew  from  the  sublime  Styrian 
haants,  which  he  loved  so  truly,  to  reside  once  more  in  Rome. 
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In  this  premature  winter  of  the  year  of  his  life  the  Discoverer 
turned,  with  the  trusting  love  of  a  child,  for  solace  in  the  sum- 
mery bosom ^of  nature.  ^  Nature  never  deceives  us '...is  his 
plaint...^  The  rocks,  the  mountains,  the  streams,  always  speak 
the  same  language... Her  fruits  are  all  balmy,  bright  and 
sweet;  she  affords  none  of  these  blighted  ones  so  common  in 
the  life  of  man,  and  so  like  the  fabled  apples  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  fresh  and  beautiful  to  the  sight,  but,  when  tasted,  fiill 
of  bitterness  and  ashes.'  Davy  too,  the  brilliant  and  success- 
ful, had  been  encountered  by  disappointment,  the  entailed  in- 
heritance of  human  nature.  His  whole  life  was  calculated  to 
work  him  up  to  an  exorbitant  pitch  of  expectation.  He  was 
never  very  well  fitted  by  nature,  and  totally  unfitted  by  expe- 
rience, for  misfortunes.  It  is  well  for  the  world  that  his  early 
path  was  easy  and  open,  for  success  and  applause  were  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  of  so  sanguine  and  sympathetic  a  being.  Accord- 
ingly, when,  after  all  tnat  he  had  done  and  enjoyed,  they  endea- 
voured to  rob  him  of  the  dearer  honour  of  his  invention  of  the 
Safety-Lamp  by  a  base  and  ignorant  cabal,  fomented  by  men 
whom,  now  that  the  question  is  for  ever  put  contemptuously  at 
rest,  it  were  too  much  honour  ever  to  name  again,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  insult.  Then  the 
impediments  that  were  tnrown  in  the  way  of  the  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  copper-sheathing  question  by  certain  underlings  of 
office,  for  the  weightiest  and  most  selfish  of  purposes,  and  the 
taunts  that  were  invidiously  bandied  about  concerning  the  appa- 
rent failure  of  his  admirable  plan  for  protection,  vexed  and  nlled 
him  with  just  indignation.  We  men  are  cruel  usurers ;  for  if  a 
man,  making  himself  over  to  us  for  better  for  worse,  half-accom- 

Elish  a  difficult  discovery  in  our  behoof,  we  immediately  hoot 
im  for  his  unneighbourly  bravery  in  attacking  so  impregnable  a 
stronghold,  and  persecute  him  into  solitude,  because  his  victory 
is  not  complete :  and  so  we  abandon  him  to  complete  it  by  him« 
self  I  Not  that  this  of  Davy's,  vexatious  though  it  was,  is  an  in- 
stance very  strongly  in  point ;  yet  it  serves  for  illustration,  while 
it  must  have  stung  a  man  of  his  unfailing  resources  and  inva- 
riable success  to  the  very  quick.  Nor  was  Sir  Humphry  happy 
in  his  elevation  to  the  chair  of  the  Royal  Society ;  except  in  tne 
profaned  consideration  that  it  was  once  the  Cnair  of  Newton, 
profaned  by  the  unavoidable  remembrance  of  the  intermediate 
nonentities  that  had  occupied  the  sacred  seat.  We  are  incompe- 
tent to  the  discussion  of  this  question ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  ad- 
ministration was  far  from  giving  satisfaction.  The  responsibility 
of  every  disagreeable  thing  that  transpired  in  the  private  transao- 
tions  of  the  Society  ^as  thrown  on  him.  He  was  annoyed  by  a 
hundred  impertinent  trifles.  Above  all,  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  life-long  foolish  hope,  of  one  day  moving  the  Government  of 
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Britain  to  patronize  the  cause  of  science.  Things  did  not  go  so 
sweetly  with  him  as  they  did  in  the  rising  ana  ascent  oi  his 
climbing  sun.  Other  sorrows  he  may  have  suffered ;  others  he 
did,  although  we  cannot  well  say  what.  But  to  a  spirit  of  such 
inexhaustible  activity,  it  was  sorrow  enough  to  feel  that  cold, 
slimy  and  relentless  clutch  of  palsy,  creeping  slowly  over  him ; 
the  palm  upon  his  heart,  and  the  chilly  fingers  over  his  limbs, 
to  squeeze  him  leisurely  to  death. 

It  was  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  February,  when  he  was  finish- 
ing the  Last  days  of  a  Philosopher,  that  he  received  the  final 
warning  to  prepare.  By  dictation  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  who 
was  at  Malta  with  the  firitish  troops,  *  I  am  djdog  fix)m  a  severe 
attack  of  palsy,  which  has  seized  the  whole  of  the  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  intellectual  organ... I  shall  leave  my  bones  in  the 
Eternal  City.'  But  he  was  to  die  neither  then  nor  there. 
Within  three  weeks  his  brother  was  by  his  bed-side ;  and  found 
him  as  much  interested  in  the  anatomy  and  electricity  of  the 
torpedo  as  ever,  though  he  bade  Dr.  Davy  ^  not  be  grieved'  by 
his  approaching  dissolution.  Yet  after  a  dav  of  150  pulse-beats, 
and  only  five  breathings,  in  a  minute,  and  of  the  most  distressing 
particular  svmptoms,  he  again  revived.  Shortly  after  this  Lady 
Davy  arrived  at  Rome  from  England,  with  a  copy  of  the  second 
edition  of  Salmonia,  which  he  received  with  peculiar  pleasure. 
After  some  weeks  of  melancholy  dalliance  with  the  balmy  spring 
air  of  the  Campagna,  the  Albula  Lake,  the  hills  of  Tivoli  and  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  they  travelled  quietly  round  by  Florence, 
Genoa,  Turin,  slowly  threading  the  flowery  sweet-scented  alpine 
valleys,  to  Geneva :  where  he  suddenly  expired.  It  was 
three  hours  beyond  midnight :  his  servant  called  his  brother :  his 
brother  was  in  time  to  close  his  eyes.  It  was  the  29th  of  May 
in  1829. 

Thw  buried  him  at  Geneva.  In  truth  Geneva  buried  him 
herself  with  serious  and  respectfiil  ceremonial.  A  simple  monu- 
ment stands  at  the  head  of  the  hospitable  grave.  There  is  a 
tablet  to  his  memory  on  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  is  a  monument  at  Penzance.  His  public  services  of  plate, 
his  imperial  vases,  his  foreign  prizes,  his  royal  medals,  shall  be 
bandea  down  with  triumph  to  nis  collateral  posterity,  as  trophies 
won  finom  the  deeps  of  nescience.  But  his  work  ;  designed  by 
his  own  genius ;  executed  by  his  own  hand,  tracery  and  all ;  and 
every  single  stone  signalized  by  his  own  private  mark,  indelible, 
characteristic  and  inimitable ;  his  work  is  the  only  adequate 
record  of  hb  name.  How  deeply  are  its  foundations  rooted  in 
space,  and  how  lasting  its  materials  for  time !  It  is  solid,  yet  its 
substantial  utility  is  almost  everywhere  flowered  into  beauty. 
It  is  mingled  in  its  style,  but  it  is  unique.  It  is  the  tomb,  not 
of  the  paby-stricken  body,  which  has  returned  to  the  dust  as  it 
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was,  but  of  the  empyreal  soul  that  is  with  Grod  who  gave  it, 
80  that  the  erection  knows  no  place,  and  can  be  assimilated 
to  our  conceptions  only  by  the  figures  of  fancy  and  imagination. 
The  monumental  fane,  then,  wnich  this  great  investigator  has 
raised  in  honour  of  nature,  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  to  his  own 
glory,  is  not  a  cameraK)bscura,  like  the  Work  without  a  ParaUel 
of  old  Beccher,  or  the  Foundations  of  Chemistry  by  Stahl  ; 
in  which  the  figures  are  but  dim  and  upside-down,  though  lying 
luminous  and  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  tne  surrounding  darkness  : 
nor  yet  a  camerarlucida,  like  the  faultless  work  of  his  cotemporaiy 
Wollaston;    where  the  images  are  almost  jpainftdly  distinct, 
minute  and  sufiused  with  the  light  of  day.    It  is  not  a  crystal 
edifice,  like  the  palace  of  ice  upon  the  Neva,  as  is  the  system  of 
Lavoisieb;  not  yet  dissolvea  by  the  glowing  and  ascending 
year :  nor  a  mosque,  like  the  heretical  but  prophetic  ChemiciS 
Statics  of  the  metaphysical  Berthollet ;  in  which  it  will  erelong 
be  manifest  that  ^  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.'    It  is  not 
a  European  museum,  like  the  substantial  &bric  which  the  long 
day's  work  of  Berzelius  has  slowly  builded  over  his  foture  bed  of 
rest,   and  filled  with  all  that  is  rich  and  rare  fix>m  Icelandic 
cauldrons,   Ural   mines,   Tropical  woods,   and  the  heights   of 
Andes  and  the  Himmaleh,  for  the  usefiil  instruction  of  mankind : 
nor  a  half-lit,  unfinished  but  magnificent  orrery,  like  the  New 
Philosophy  of  Dal,ton,  in  which,  when  the  undiscovered  planets 
and  the  unexpected  comets  shall  have  been  found,  and  when  the 
central  idea  snail  have  been  kindled  into  a  blaze  of  light  and 
force  by  the  Prometheus  of  another  day,  the  movements  and  the 
sheen  of  all  the  stars  shall  be  held  up  to  the  astonished  eye  as 
one  completed  microcosm  of  creation.     Yet  there  is  somethmg  of 
all  these  together  in  the  work  of  the  London  Discoverer.     There 
are  the  neighbouring  shadows  of  Stahl,  and,  as  it  appears  fix)m 
the  researcnes  of  I>araday,  something  also  like  the  mverted  re- 
presentation of  the  truth.     There  is  the  brightness  of  Wollaston, 
m  the  great  facts  he  has  won  from  their  enchanted  holds. 
There  is  the  soimd  logic,  if  not  the  translucent  conception,  of 
Lavoisier.      There  is  the  breadth,  if  not  the  subtlety,  of 
Berthollet.     There  is  the  wealth,  both  of  matter  and  resources, 
without  the  infallible  accuracy  of  Berzelius.    And,  last  of  all, 
there  is  the  independence,  ana  the  essential  vitality  of  glorious 
promise  for  posterity,  of  our  own  immortal  Dalton  :  but  over 
the  great  proportions  of  the  fabric  there  is  shed  that  brilliancy 
whicn  is  all  his  own,  a  lustre  partly  derived  from  the  accidental 
character  of  his  particular  discoveries,   and  partly  firom   the 
original  endowment  of  his  mind,  by  that  only  Potentate,  whose 
^minister  he  was.'     Such   is  the   elaborate   and  richly  laden 
mausoleum  of  Humphbt  Davy. 
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Art.  m. — Lectures  delivered  at  Broadmead  Chapel^  Bristol*   By 
John  Foster.    London,  1844.    8vo,  pp.  419. 

Although  the  editor  of  this  volume  does  not  announce  a 
Memoir  of  the  late  John  Foster,  we  assume  it  as  probable  that 
something  of  the  sort  is  in  preparation.  His  correspondence  was, 
we  believe,  at  one  time  extensive,  and  his  letters  were  often,  if 
not  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  elaborate,  yet  of  that  leisurely 
and  copious  sort  which  unfolds  the  mind — the  soul  of  the  writer, 
and  supplies  a  most  desirable  commentary  upon  his  published 
works.  These  letters  are,  no  doubt,  accessible ;  for  who  of  Foster^s 
correspondents  has  not  carefuUy  preserved  such  letters  ?  or  who 
would  not  be  prompt  to  grant  them  to  an  authorized  editor  t 
and,  whatever  subjects  they  may  bear  upon,  they  will  furnish 
such  a  ^'  memoir  of  himself"  by  a  man's  own  pen,  as  does  not 
^ipear  twice  in  long  periods  of  time. 

In  the  prospect  and  foil  confidence  of  the  appearing  of  such  a 
volume,  we  shall,  in  this  instance,  hold  ourselves  back  from  the 
themes  which  would  naturally  present  themselves  in  taking  up 
a  posthumous  work  of  the  author  of  the  ^^  Essays."  Besides, 
these  Lectures  would  not  afibrd  the  requisite  text  and  illustration 
for  an  essay  on  the  mind  and  writings  of  this  distinguished  man : 
not  indeed  that  they  do  not  indicate  its  characteristic  powers,  or 
well  consist  with  the  reputation  which  these  have  obtained  for 
him ;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  precisely  of  the  same  quality  as 
his  elaborated  productions ;  and  they  rather  show  what  the  man 
might  do  when  he  pleased,  than  exhibit  him  in  the  fiill  play  of 
his  ereat  powers  of  mind. 

^e  editor  is  judiciouslv  careful  to  preclude  any  misconception 
as  to  the  literary  value  of  the  ^^  Lectures ;"  and  it  may  be  well  to 
dte  what  he  says  on  this  subject. 

^^  The  Lectures,''  he  tells  us,  ''  contained  in  this  volume,  were  not 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  author.  In  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Foster, 
in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of  some  intimate  friends,  com- 
menced the  delivery  of  the  lectures,  from  which  the  following  are 
selected,  once  every  fortnight,  .(^he  months  of  July  and  August  ex- 
cepted,) and  continued  them,  though  latterly  at  longer  intervals,  till 
the  dose  of  1825.  His  auditory  consisted  of  persons  belonging  to 
Taiioos  reUgious  conununities  in  Bristol,  most  of  whom  had  long 
known  and  appreciated  his  writings.  With  such  a  class  of  hearers, 
Mr.  Foster  felt  himself  warranted  to  take  a  wider  range  of  subjecte, 
and  to  adopt  a  more  varied  and  elaborate  style  of  illustration  than  in 
addressing  a  promiscuous  congregation.    All  the  leading  ideas  of  each 
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discourse  were  committed  to  paper,  with  occasional  hints  for  amplifica- 
tion, filling  generally  twelve  or  fourteen  quarto  pages.  Yarious 
marks  were  adopted  to  guide  the  elocution,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
very  accurate  fac-simile  given  of  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  lecture. 

"  Though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  the  volume  was  not 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Foster,  yet  the  above  statement  will  mode- 
rate this  feeling,  and  serve  to  show  Uiat  its  contents  are  very  far  fix)m 
being  hasty  sketches,  or  meagre  outlines.  The  editor  would  be  sorry 
to  raise  unfounded  expectations;  but  he  has  not  used  the  term 
'  notes,'  or  any  similar  one,  in  the  title,  from  the  belief  that  it  would 
be  doing  injustice  to  these  invaluable  memorials  of  his  revered  friend. 
What  they  might  have  been  after  being  subjected  to  the  author's  re- 
vision, he  has  in  some  measure  been  able  to  ascertain,  frt>m  comparing 
the  original  manuscript  of  a  lecture  on  Heb.  xi.,  6,  '  He  that  cometh 
to  God,  must  believe  that  he  is,'  &c.,  with  the  same,  as  published  bj 
the  ReHgious  Tract  Society,  under  the  title  of,  '  How  to  find  access  to 
Grod.'  Many  paragraphs  (indeed  the  bulk  of  them)  are  identical,  and 
the  additional  matter,  chiefly  by  way  of  amplification,  amounts  to 
about  one-fifth. 

"  The  present  volume  has  been  printed  fix>m  copies  of  the  Lectures 
which  have  been  carefully  collated  with  the  original  manuscripts. 
The  editor's  chief  attention  has  been  directed  to  arranging  the  sen- 
tences in  paragraphs,  with  the  appropriate  punctuation.  It  has  also 
been  found  necessary  to  supply  here  and  there  a  word  or  two,  (often 
merely  a  connective  particle,)  such  as  must,  in  many  instances,  have 
been  used  in  the  delivery,  but  omitted,  for  brevity's  sake,  in  writing. 
Many  pages,  however,  occur  without  any  additions  of  this  kind :  in 
three  of  the  Lectures,  (Uie  6th,  7th,  and  8th,)  they  average  at  about 
five  words  in  a  page.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  notibing  in  the 
shape  of  alteration  or  correction  has  been  attempted. 

'^  With  respect  to  the  arrangement,  the  order  of  time  has  generally 
been  observed,  which  is  indicated  by  the  dates,  as  fiur  as  they  could  be 
ascertained." — ^Pbeface. 

The  Lectures,  in  fact,  indicate  throughout  what  is  here  stated 
by  Dr.  Riland.  Crude  they  are  not;  but  neither  are  they 
wrought  up  in  the  manner  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
author.  With  Foster,  elaboration  was  not  a  process  of  polishing 
and  trimming,  and  setting  things  oflT  to  the  best  advantage ;  nor 
was  it  a  soldering  on  of  decorations,  nor  a  splicing  of  clever  after- 
thoughts :  it  was  not  this ;  but  something  analogous  to  a  severe 
chemical  process,  in  the  course  of  which  every  element  and 
particle,  foreign  to  the  one  element  proposed  at  the  first  to  be 
educed,  is  cast  forth:  it  was  a  method  of  '< exhaustions,'*  as 
mathematicians  would  sajr ;  not  of  accumulations :  not  but  what 
this  very  process  might  imply,  often,  an  apparendy  encmnbered 
structure  of  paragraphs ;  but  it  did  so  only  when,  in  the  anthoi'a 
view,   his  precise  meaning  could  be  conveyed  in  no  sbnp^ 
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ibnn — ^the  vexr  thought  was,  like  a  centre,  lost — ^the  problem 
being,  to  find  it  by  means  of  radii  from  the  periphery. 

Beaders  who  have  not  already  classed  themselves  with  Foster^s 
admirers  and  disciples,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  led  to  do  so  by  a 
perusal  of  these  Lectures :  as  to  those  who  are^and  it  is  not 
a  few — and  who  have  learned  to  interpret  his  peculiar  intelleo* 
taal  medium,  they  will  mentally  translate  them  mto  that  dialect ; 
and  will  be  able  to  persuade  themselves,  as  thev  go  on  delighted, 
from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  that  their  own  r  oster  stands  forth 
in  each,  entire.  Persons  of  the  former  class  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  convert,  by  means  of  the  volume  before  us — ^for  Foster's  repu- 
tation ought  not  to  be  staked  in  any  such  endeavour ;  and  as  to 
those  of  the  second  class,  we  may  very  well  leave  them  to  them- 
selves ;  for  we  know  they  woiJd  not  thank  us  for  our  intervention 
between  them  and  their  master  I  What  is  it,  then,  that  remains  for 
us  to  do,  as  reviewers,  unless  it  be  to  conclude  with  the  wonted 
impertinence — and,  in  this  instance,  how  impertinent  1  of  "  cor- 
dially recommending"  the  book  to  the  perusaJ  of  "  our  readers  !" 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  indulge,  for  a  little  while,  the  casual  me- 
ditations which  several  of  the  Ivcctures  have  suggested;  meantime, 
if  they  so  please,  Foster's  admirers  may  pursue  their  own. 

This  distinguished  man,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  time, 
formed  to  himself,  or  brought  out,  a  class  of  minds  naving  organic 
affinity  with  his  own ;  and  which  he  led  on  "with  power;"  and 
to  their  own  high  delight  and  solid  advantage.  If  we  thus 
speak  of  this  influence — and  it  was  a  wide  influence,  in  the  past 
tense,  it  is  not  because  we  regard  Foster's  fame,  as  an  English 
writer,  as  ephemeral ;  but,  because,  since  the  time  of  his  first 
notoriety,  a  mighty  revolution  has  had  place  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world,  such  as  seems  already  to  anti(mate  whatever  is 
older  than  about  five  and  twenty  years.  John  Foster,  and  some 
others  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries,  whose  reputation 
brightened  the  religious  literature  of  the  early  years  of  the  nre- 
sent  century,  belong  to  an  era — or  dispensation,  that  has  reached 
its  close :  its  notions,  its  modes  of  feeling,  its  style  and  temper, 
having  become  almost  obsolete  :  an  economy  it  was  that  has  been 
rudely  pushed  aside  by  a  new  order  of  things. 

In  truth,  the  peruiud  of  this  volume,  grave  as  are  its  themes, 
and  sedate  as  is  its  tone,  has,  with  ourselves,  (and  it  may  be  so 
with  others,)  conveyed  a  sort  of  funereal  feeling,  as  if  the  thin^ 
which  once  awoke  the  soul  and  its  afiections,  were  passing  m 
solemn  pomp  to  their  sepulchres  I  The  Lecturer,  serious  always, 
and  deeply  moved  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite  moment  of  "  the 
thipgs  that  are  unseen  and  eternal,"  takes  his  round  among  subjects 
that  are  the  least  entangled  with  the  changing  interests  of  the  pre- 
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sent  life,  and  which  bear  the  most  immediately  upon  the  destiny  of 
man  as  the  expectant  of  immortaUty,  and,  therefore,  and  by  a  nar 
tural  conseauence,  nothing  of  the  vivacity,  nothing  of  the  anima^ 
tion  and  gall,  nothing  of  the  life  and  spite,  nothing  of  the  wit  and 
malice,  and  nothing  of  the  inanity  and  froth  of  onr  now-going 
controversies,  attaches  to  this  posthumous  volume.  The  contrast 
can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  every  reader ;  and  to  some  it  mav  seem 
to  carry  with  it  a  dis{)araging  comparison.  How  dull  are  tne  best 
things  that  can  be  said  about  ^^  the  life  to  come,"  when  heard  in 
the  same  hour  with  a  church-polity  argument !  How  much  like 
a  tale  thrice  told  does  the  message  of  salvation  sound  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  have  lately  listened  to  that  kindling  logic  which  proves 
that  there  can  be  "  no  salvation"  out  of  "  our  Church"  1  How  poor 
are  the  remote  glories  of  eternity,  when  set  over  against  the  visi- 
ble splendours  of  a  hierarchy  I  The  Lecturer  ^^  reasons"  in  solemn 
earnestness  concerning  ^^  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come ;"  but  we  must  remember,  that  he  closed  h^  course  oefore 
these  ^^  last  times"  came  upon  us.  His  thoughts  are  deep  and 
high,  and  his  words  iull  offeree — entering  the  soul ;  yet,  before  the 
reader  can  come  into  correspondence  wiSi  the  preacher,  he  must 
have  put  far  away  from  his  recollection  those  mockeries  of  things 
divine  and  spiritual  to  which  our  recent  controversies  have  given 
so  false  and  dangerous  a  prominence.  Much  have  we  all  to  mrget 
and  to  unlearn,  and  to  throw  aside,  if  we  would  return  to  a  ri3it 
feeling  concerning  the  disproportion  between  that  which  is  of  tne 
substance  of  Christianity,  ana  that  which  is  adjunctive  only ;  nor 
do  we  remember  a  book  better  fitted  than  the  one  with  whidi  we 
have  now  to  do,  to  awaken  in  the  perturbed  and  dissipated  reli- 
gious mind,  just  impressions  of  this  vast  disparity. 

We  could  easily  beUeve  that,  as  he  went  on  in  his  course  of  Lec- 
tures, Foster  warmed,  and  wrought  himself  up  to  his  pitch  of  in- 
tellectual action ;  for  the  earlier  homilies  are  the  least  impressive ; 
and  may,  perhaps,  discourage  some  readers.  That  elementary 
style  of  thought  which  gives  grandeur  to  so  many  of  his  pages, 
produces  the  efiect  of  what  is  jejune,  or  trivial,  unless  it  be  fresnened 
with  his  characteristic  energies  of  illustration  and  language.  His 
similitudes,  always  appropriate,  and  often  beautiful  and  sublime, 
if  they  be  altogether  wanting,  or,  if  very^  sparingly  introduced, 
leave  to  the  sohd  material  of  instruction  just  so  much  weight  as 
it  might  possess  in  the  preacher^s  own  apprehension ;  but,  m  this 
form,  it  barely  makes  its  way  into  the  mmd  of  the  reader.  Pro* 
bably  the  Lecturer,  and  indeed  his  notes  in  parentheses  seem  to 
indicate  it,  trusted,  at  first,  to  the  impulse  of^the  moment  for  the 
decoration  and  illustration  of  his  subject ;  but  as  he  went  on.  he 
more  copiously  inserted  these  adjuncts  in  his  manuscript ;  finmng 
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himHelf,  perhaps,  less  happy  in  the  extemporaneous  elucidation  of 
his  thoughts,  tnan  he  had  supposed  he  might  be. 

The  course  of  Lectures  exmbits,  with  a  sort  of  alternation,  the 
two  characteristics  of  Fostei^s  mind,  when  applying  itself  to  ethi- 
cal and  religious  subjects — ^the  one,  as  we  thmk,  being  a  surgeon- 
like intuition  of  the  morbid  affections  of  human  nature ;  with  a  not- 
to-be-diverted  determination  to  lay  bare,  at  least,  if  not  to  cure  or 
to  remove  the  disease.  The  other  of  these  characteristics,  really, 
though  not  obviously  related  to  the  first,  was  the  tendency  to  con- 
verse with,  and  to  fathom,  whatever  is  the  most  profound  and  vast 
in  that  scheme  of  things  within  which  the  human  system  is  revolv- 
ing ;  this  tendency,  conventionally,  not  accurately  designated  as 
^  philosophic,"  was  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  scientific,  nor  at  all 
in  alliance  with  the  modem  temper,  which  impels  to  the  pursuit 
of  truth  by  induction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  an  analogy,  not  re- 
mote, with  the  speculative  mood  of  the  earlier  gnostics — a  mood 
and  style  which  is  Asiatic,  rather  than  European ;  it  is  a  moral  and 
intellectual  tendency  which  the  Christian  revelation  at  once  gives 
impulse  to  indirectly,  and  which  directly  it  checks  and  forbids. 

We  may  adduce  a  sample  or  two  of  both  kinds,  dissimilar  as 
they  are ;  and  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  proper  to  one  and  the  same 
mind.  Some  passages  of  the  first  sort,  which  we  shall  adduce, 
exhibit  Foster's  eminent  ability  in  presenting  the  most  trite  themes 
in  a  manner  so  novel,  and  yet  neither  quamt  nor  affected,  as  ac- 
tually to  startle  the  hearer ;  sometimes  to  make  him  literally 
start ;  and,  in  bringing  forward  these  instances,  we  may  take  oc- 
casion to  point  out  an  adjunctive  peculiarity  of  his  order  of  mind 
— ^we  mean  a  stem  resolution  to  repudiate  religious  systems,  or 
theological  dicta,  along  with  a  most  docile  and  reverential  regard 
to  whatever  seemed  to  him  undoubtedly  Scriptural,  whether  or 
not  it  mi^t  be  altogether  acceptable  to  him  abstractedly  as  a 
dogma.  Kemarkable  instances  might  be  cited  in  which,  while 
wim  his  right  arm  he  wrathftiUy  assails  what  man  has  taught, 
(on  assumed  ground  of  Scripture,)  he,  with  his  left,  clasps  to  his 
bosom,  devoutly  and  meekly,  very  nearly  the  same  belief j  in  its 
simply  Scriptural  form  I  What  mistakes,  says  the  Lecturer,  do  we 
fidi  into  when  applying  the  designations, "  mend"  and  "  enemy !" 

^  Advert,  in  your  thoughts,  to  the  first  temptation  in  the  world — ^the 
first  communication  to  man  of  opinion  and  advice,  after  Grod  bad 
finished  speaking.  The  most  gross,  and  impious,  and  pernicious  fidse- 
hood  was  pronounced  ;  what  there  was  the  most  absolute  evidence  must 
be  such.  And  it  was  taken  for  the  language  of  a  fi*iend !  For  what 
plainer  proof  can  there  be  that  the  speaker  is  regarded  as  a  firiend, 
than  that  his  advice  is  practically  taken,  when  the  taking  of  it  involves 
the  most  momentous  interests? 
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'^  It  IB  but  in  passing,  that  we  notice  how  much  into  the  dark  this 
&ct  plunges  us,  in  respect  to  the  question,  '  What  reaUj  was,  in  kind 
and  degree,  the  original  rectitude  of  man  T'  The  bare  fiust  proves,  ir- 
resistibly, that  too  much  of  what  many  sjstematic  divines  have  incon- 
siderately written  can  be  no  better  than  poetry. 

''Again,  in  exemplification  of  bowmen  have  judged  of  friends — ^how 
did  the  world  become  covered  with  a  deluge  of  error,  but  because  those 
were  accounted  friends  who  spoke  the  reverse  of  truth  ?  Ask  again, 
where  and  when  has  it  been  that  flatterers  were  not  admitted  and  wel- 
comed as  friends  ?  What  a  prodigious  singularity  in  history  were  it,  if 
there  were  recorded  any  nation,  or  tribe,  or  city,  in  which  these  were 
generally  and  practically  discouraged  and  silenced,  and  honest  truth 
was  the  way  to  favour  I  Whenever  Was  it,  that  honest  truth  was  the 
obvious  expedient  of  self-interest  f  Self-interest  with  men  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  giving  them  the  persuasion  that  we  are  their  friends.  Well 
then,  has  their  faithfulness  been  the  way  in  which  men  have  gone 
about  to  make  their  fellow-mortals  esteem  them  for  friends  ?  How  ofien 
has  the  amicable  state  of  feeling  been  broken  up  by  telling  the  truth, 
even  when  done  in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner !  The  great  Apostle  him- 
self, seems  not  without  apprehension  of  such  an  effect,  sincere  as  he 
was,  and  affectionate,  and  venerable,  and  even  speaking  to  them  with 
the  authority  of  God.  And  still,  and  always,  is  not  this  honest  expres- 
sion of  truth  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  things  a  friend  has 
to  do  T  All  which  is  but  one  more  example  to  show  that,  in  this  world, 
whatever  is  the  best  in  a  thing,  is  the  most  difficult  to  be  had,  and  to 
be  kept  in  that  tiling."— P.  46. 

So  that  he  may  but  touch  the  malady,  and  defeat  the  patient's 
infatuated  self-love,  which  would  evade  the  operator's  hand,  this 
skilfril  practitioner  lays  aside  all  decoration,  and  all  style  ;  and  is 
as  homely,  and  as  colloquial  as  the  most  fruniliar  of  a  man's 
friends :  the  contrast  is  remarkable  between  some  passages  of  this 
sort,  and  others  in  the  same  author^s  writings,  in  which  a  pon- 
derous rhythmical  structure  of  sentences  conveys  the  loftiest  con- 
ceptions of  his  great  mind  in  a  mode  well  fitting  them.  Of  the 
former  sort  is  the  following : — 

^'  We  will  but  suppose  one  more  answer  to  the  question, 

"  *  What  ivould  you  wish  your  friend  tohef 

^*'  Answer.  '  I  would  wish  him  to  be  such  that,  as  the  last  result  of 
my  communications  with  him,  a  great  deal  of  whatever  may  be  defec- 
tive and  wrong  in  me  shall  have  been  disciplined  away.'  But,  by 
what  manner  of  operation,  if  he  is  never  to  hint  at  such  a  thing?  Is  it 
to  be  by  some  moral  magic?  Or  is  he  to  presume  no  further  than  to 
admonish  by  example  ?  What!  not  even  if  he  perceives  that  that  ad- 
monition does  not  take  effect  ?  How  many  pointed  suggestions  of  his 
mind  is  he  to  withhold  from  putting  into  words,  in  waiting  to  see 
whether  they  will  arise  in  your  own  thoughts  ?  May  he  not  justiy  de- 
spair of  accomplishing  much  beneficial  correction,  so  long  as  he  must 
not  say  that  he  intends  or  wishes  to  do  it?  so  long,  in  short,  as  he 
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feels  himaelf  in  hasard  of  becoming,  in  joor  regard,  an  '  enemy/  by 
telling  jou  the  truth  ? 

'^  Thoa  men  will  profess,  and  perhaps  unthinkinglj  believe,  that  they 
derive  the  most  essential  benefits  derivable  from  a  true  firiend ;  but  if 
he  shall  ofier  to  impart  them,  he  becomes  an  '  enemy !'  But  consider^ 
what  an  invitation,  the  while,  this  temper  of  mind  gives  to  real  ene- 
mies ; — to  the  flatterer ; — ^to  the  designing  hypocrite  ; — ^to  every  impo- 
sition the  mind  can  put  on  itself: — and  to  the  great  deceiver  of  souls ; 
— to  €anf  thing  but  ^utary  truth  ! 

"  The  great  cause  of  this  perversity  and  repugnance  is,  that  it  can- 
not be  but  that  plain  truth  (by  whatever  voice)  must  say  many  things 
that  are  unpleasing.  All  censure  is  so ;  as  it  hurts  thi^  most  quick, 
and  delicate,  and  constant  of  all  feelings,  self-lave.  And  censure !  who 
dares  to  say  in  how  many  points  the  fiill  unmitigated  application  of 
truth  to  him  would  not  be  censure  ?  And  who  dares  to  say  how  many 
of  these  points  might  not  be  struck  upon  by  a  clear-sighted  fiiend,  that 
should  unreservedly  express  '  the  truth  V  Hence  the  disposition  to  re- 
gard him  as  an  '  enemy/ 

^<  Another  thing  greatly  contributing  to  this  feeling  toward  him  is, 
a  want  of  the  real  earnest  desire  to  be  in  all  things  set  right ;  a  kind  of 
hollow  truce  which  is  kept  up  with  conscience,  with  great  difficulty, 
easily  disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  painftd ;  therefore,  '  do  not,  do 
not  come  to  provoke  the  enemy  within !' " — ^I^.  48-49. 

"  Here,  however,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  truth  may  sometimes 
be  spoken  in  the  spirit  of  an  enemy,  and  for  an  enemy's  purpose ;  far 
from  any  intention  to  do  good,  or  real  love  of  truth.  In  many  an  in- 
stance it  has  been  spoken  and  urged  home,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
mortifying  and  tormenting.  Sometimes  it  has  been  spoken  in 
triumphant  revenge  for  admonitions  and  reproofe  formerly  received ; 
for  the  purpose  of  precluding  a  repetition  of  such  unwelcome  admoni- 
tions, and  silencing  the  monitory  voice.  It  has  been  uttered  in  the 
pure  delight  of  being  able  to  fix  the  reproach  of  something  wrong  on 
even  the  best  men.  It  has  been  deliberately  considered  and  kept  back 
in  readiness  to  be  uttered  when  too  late  to  do  any  good.  It  has  even 
been  digested  and  reserved  in  the  mind  to  be  uttered  with  infernal  ex- 
ultation, to  inflict  a  pang  on  a  person  sinking  in  distress  or  in  death.'' 
—P.  52. 

The  excellent  advices  which  follow  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  or 
receiviiig  reproof,  we  do  not  cite : — ^the  reader  will,  to  best  advan- 
tage, peruse  them  in  their  places :  we  are  now  only  pointing  out 
that  (uiaracteristic  of  the  author's  mind  which  impelled  him  to 
pursue  his  purpose,  disregardful  of  sttfUy  although  himself  an  emi- 
nent master  or  the  artificial  combination  of  words  and  sentences. 
This  next  is  homely  enough ;  but  it  is  efiective^  or  likely  to  be  so. 

«« Men  should  be  aware,  that  it  is  an  un&vourable  symptom  of  the 
state  of  the  mind,  when  there  is  an  excessive  and  irritable  delicacy  as 
to  hearing  things  which  are  the  contrary  of  flattery.    Is  it  a  wise  self* 
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love  that  would  thus  draw  a  protective  and  inviolable  line  round  every 
thing  that  is  ours ;  round  all  the  defects  and  faults  we  may  have,  which 
are  our  closest  and  most  mischievous  enemies?  As  if  a  garrison  should 
make  a  point  of  most  sacredly  protecting  the  very  traitors  it  knows  or 
suspects  it  has  within,  because  they  belong  to  th^  town  ! 

'*  The  right  disposition  of  mind  is,  that  which  desires  earnestly '  the 
TRUTH !' — '  THE  TRUTH !'  in  tohotever  manner  it  may  come  to  us.  Not 
that  the  manner  of  its  being  conveyed  is  quite  indiJSerent ;  far  from  it ; 
but  *  THE  TRUTH,'  howsocvcr  it  come,  has  its  own  intrinsic  eternal 
value.  And  what  a  fool  I  am,  if  I  will  not  take  it,  and  apply  it  to  its 
use,  just  because  the  manner  of  its  coming  to  me  has  not  pleased  me  !** 
—P.  57. 

Passages  such  as  these  are  not  in  themselves  extraordinary ;  bnt 
they  are  very  noticeable  facts,  and  are  significant  as  indicating  the 
structure  of  a  mind  such  as  Foster's,  Might  we  say  that  his  was- 
an  intellect  so  massive,  so  ponderous,  that  wherever  it  moved,  it 
always  worked  itself  down,  or  gravitated  to  the  very  ground,  or 
hard  bottom :  never  did  it — ^never  could  it,  glide  upon  a  sur&ce ; — 
never  did  it  dance  upon  the  rippled  wave ; — ^never  toss  and  wallow 
midway  between  surface  and  solid : — ^the  bottom,  and  nothing  else 
could  upbear  it,  and  therefore,  this  same  mind,  at  one  time 
reaches  the  depths  of  the  very  abyss  of  thought,  which  the  plumb 
does  not  measure ;  and  at  another,  drags  itself  with  a  mating  noise 
over  shingle  and  shallows.  Passages  might  easily  be  collectea  firom 
Foster's  writings,  exhibiting  a  sort  of  incongruity — ^the  profound 
and  the  trite,  sdternately ;  out  we  think  the  two  kinds  of  writing 
are  only  diverse  operations  of  that  one  law  of  intellectual  gravitar 
tion  which  his  mind  always  obeyed :  all  the  diflerence,  vast  as  it  is, 
resulting  from  the  variations  in  the  level  of  the  subject,  whether  a 
"  thousand  fathoms  down,"  or  hard  upon  the  worn  ways  of  the 
human  tread. 

Grace,  nice  adjustment,  artificial  collocation,  are  best  managed 
— ^where  indeed  tnev  are  looked  for,  and  where  thev  can  be  appre- 
ciated— on  the  sur&ce ;  but  the  great  mind  we  have  now  to  do 
with  moved  never  on  the  sur&ce  (except  indeed  when  there  was 
nothing  beneath  it,)  and  it  is  well  worth  the  observance  of  those 
who  are  forming  a  style  for  themselves,  that  Foster  accumulates 
images  and  illustrations,  very  much  with  the  sort  of  rough-handed 
haste  of  a  diver,  who,  in  as  few  seconds  as  possible,  is  collecting 
whatever  he  can  snatch,  that  is  precious,  from  a  wreciL  deep 
imder  water.  Any  master  of  mere  words,  any  polisher  of  para- 
graphs, might  take  up  the  raw  material  cf  some  of  these  pages, 
and  work  it  up,  and  "  improve  it''  wonderftdly,  at  least  m  nis 
own  apprehension  ;  and  yet  we  believe  that  a  sound  taste  wotild, 
.after  all,  turn  to  the  "  ori^al"  with  an  undoubting  preference. 
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''  Bnt  now  let  us  a  little  while  consider  the  precept  in  its  general 
and  comprehensiTe  application.  *•  Watch  and  pray  that  je  enter  not 
into  temptation.'  There  is  enjoined  here  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
and  alarm.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying — *•  Do  not  su^er  yourself  to  be 
at  ease/ — *  Beware  of  quietly  enjoying  your  life.  You  are  lost  if  you 
live  without  fear.'  But  there  is  an  emotion  of  the  heart  against  enter- 
taining this  state  of  feeling.  '  How  grievous  is  it  never  to  be  secure ; 
never  to  be  indulged  in  the  happiness  of  an  easy,  unheeding  confi- 
dence !'  It  suggests  the  idea  of  a  place  where  a  man  can  hardly  go  to 
deep,  lest  the  plunderer  or  assassin  be  watching,  or  hovering  near  un- 
seen ;  or  of  a  place  where  the  people  can  walk  out  no  whither,  without 
suspicion  of  some  lurking  danger  or  enemy  not  iar  off;  and  are  to  be 
constantly  looking  vigilantly  and  fearfully  round ;  a  place  where  they 
cannot  ascend  an  eminence,  nor  wander  through  a  sequestered  valley, 
nor  enter  a  blooming  grove,  nor  even  a  garden  of  flowers,  without  hav- 
ing \h&  image  of  the  serpEent,  the  wild  beast,  or  a  more  deadly  mischief 
in  human  ^ape,  as  vividly  present  to  the  imagination  as  the  visible 
enemy  is  to  the  eye ;  a  place  where  they  would  hesitate  to  enter  in  at 
3  gate  or  a  door  though  a  friendly  countenance  (apparently  such)  were 
shown  there  to  invite  them  in.  It  would  be  said,  who  could  endure  to 
live  in  such  a  place  ?  Then,  my  friends,  who  can  endure  to  live  in  this 
world  f  for  these  are  but  emblems  of  the  condition  of  danger  in  which 
&e  soul  sojourns  on  earth.  Such  a  picture  represents  the  danger,  but 
fiuls  in  the  other  respect,  the  apprehensive  caution  of  the  sojourners ! 

"  For  as  to  moral  and  spiritual  dangers  the  greater  number  seem  to 
have  determined  to  indulge  in  a  careless  and  almost  unlimited  confi- 
dence. What  an  amazing  account  of  things,  if  it  were  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  suspicion,  apprehension,  vi^lance,  precaution,  and 
preventive  expedient  among  mankind,  and  then  distinguish  that  pro- 
portion of  these  which  has  reference  to  moral  and  spiritual  dangers ! 
Would  it  not  be  as  if  the  race  thought  themselves  threatened  on  the  one 
-dde,  with  more  than  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  other  (where 
their  most  important  interests  lie)  by  merely  some  clouds  of  dust?  As 
a  natural  consequence,  they  are  overrun,  and  spoiled,  and  ruined,  by 
what  they  so  little  dread  and  guard  against,  that  is  to  say,  by  temp- 
tations.  *  ♦  * 

^  And  whence  is  it  that  temptation  is  so  generally  prevailing  so 
mightily  prosperous  in  its  operation  t  Why  does  not  the  soul  meet  it 
as  water  meets  fire  ?  The  fearful  cause  is  that  it  acts  on  a  nature  con- 
genial and  accordant  to  what  it  offers.  It  is  fuel  that  meets  fire  !  What 
says  our  own  experience  t  Experience  at  what  a  cost  I  That  long  and 
most  costiy  lesson  has  been  thrown  away  upon  us,  if  we  can  any  longer 
with  a  heedless  confidence  trust  our  natural  disposition  in  such  a  world. 
Tes !  if  we  can  carelessly  trust  it,  even  though  the  Spirit  of  Grod  have 
imparted  that  infinite  blessing — a  principle  of  renovation,  a  pure  prin- 
ciple from  heaven,  that  abhors  and  fights  against  the  evil  as  dwelling 
within  or  invadii^  from  without.  But,  indeed,  the  indispensable  evi- 
dence of  such  a  cdvine  principle  will  be,  an  urgent  and  effectual  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  watching  and  praying  against  temptation. 
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^*' '  That  je  enter  not  into  temptation.'  The  words  seem  to  say  veiy 
pointedly ;  Beware  of  the  beginning !  of  the  beginning  I  for  it  iB  in 
fiital  connexion  with  the  next  ensuing,  and  yet  conceals  what  is  be- 
hind And  since  temptation  is  sure  to  be  early  with  its  beginnings,  so 
too  should  watching  and  praying ;  early  in  life ;  early  in  the  day ;  eaiiy 
in  every  undertaking !  What  haste  the  man  must  make  that  will  be 
beforehand  with  temptation  r — ^Pp.  62,  66. 

And  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  Foster^s  intellectual  constitution^ 
that  the  energy  of  his  powers  of  illustration,  great  as  they  were, 
came  into  play  most  often,  when  dark,  or  revolting  objects  were 
before  him.  The  present  volume  abounds  with  similitudes,  and 
many  of  them  are  in  the  highest  degree  impressive,  as  well  as 

I'ust;  nevertheless,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  adduce  instances 
laving  a  happy  and  a  sunshine  aspect.  The  splendours  of  the 
upper  world,  the  world  of  immortal  blessedness  and  beauty,  did 
not  often — ^if  we  are  to  gather  our  surmise  &om  his  published 
writings,  brighten  this  eminent  man's  meditations :  he  was  wont, 
we  presume,  to  look  moumfiilly,  and  in  a  sort  of  amazement, 
upon  the  ^^  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;"  and  he  seems  not  more  at 
lioerty  to  look  off  from  these  lower  grounds,  or  to  gaze  upon  the 
heavens,  than  is  the  solitary  hunter  of  the  desert,  who,  having 
encountered  a  lion  on  his  path,  stands  riveted  to  the  spot — 
watching  his  adversary's  every  movement — ^look  up  I  if  he  do — 
the  enemy  will  take  a  spring  upon  him  at  the  same  moment  I  In 
a  word,  Foster,  in  another  age,  might  have  been  a  Gnostic  of 
the  later  school :  but,  in  this  age,  he  was  saved  from  something 
analogous  to  a  Manichean  belief,  by  his  genuine  personal  piety, 
and  by  a  well-reasoned  conviction  of  the  truth  oi  the  Christian 
system. 

It  is  a  principle — or,  at  least,  as  such  we  hold  it — ^that  what- 
ever is  TRUE  in  the  moral  world,  must,  in  its  ultimate  meanings 
and  in  its  main  purport  and  drift,  be  happy  also :  let  things 
look  as  dark  as  they  may,  on  spots — ^it  is  still  a  daylight  universe 
we  live  in.  It  was  not  to  Epicureans,  but  to  those  who  **  knew 
the  truth,"  that  the  reiterated  admonition  is  addressed — "Re- 
joice always  : — again,  I  say,  rejoice."  To  the  Manichee,  the 
universe — ^the  round  world  itself — ^whole  and  entire,  became  "  a 
stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence ;"  and  in  the  Bdse  mood 
generated  by  this  misapprehension  of  things — in  the  bewilderment 
of  this  "  scandalized'^  state  of  the  soul,  the  darkest  impieties 
were  imagined,  and  were  uttered,  with  the  intention  of  savins, 
thereby,  Sie  first  principle  of  piety  I  The  frmctions  of  Foster  s 
moral  nature  were  not  diseasea ;  but  we  think  there  was  in  his 
constitution  an  actual  tendency  to  a  morbid  condition.  As  a 
teacher  of  Christianity,  this  inward  fault,  if  it  existed,  would 
slacken  his  energy,  and  abate  his  successes :  as  an  ethical  philo* 
flopher,  it  must  tend  to  perplex  whateyer  system  he  might  adopt, 
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with  assumptions  utterly  irreconcileable ;  nevertheless,  in  its  in- 
fluence over  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  the  very  same  constitutional 
bias,  imparted  a  depth  and  an  intensity  to  his  mode  of  thinking, 
which  enchains  the  reader  of  his  works  :  and  some  of  these,  such 
as  the  "  Discourse  on  Missions,"  like  a  sombre  and  moody  epic, 
enchant  the  imagination  by  terror ;  in  no  sense  can  this  Discourse 
be  spoken  of  as  a  practical  adhortation  to  duty ;  for  that  which 
incites  men  to  action,  and  impels  them  to  successM  good-doing, 
must  ever  present  to  them  a  oright  look-out — ^a  warm  glow  on 
the  horizon. 

What  we  are  now  about  to  cite,  is  not  in  itself  to  be  reprobated 
as  untrue ;  nor  as  in  any  way  improper ;  if  only  it  be  not  allowed 
to  give  its  hue  and  tone  to  tne  soul. 


(( 


Bat  we  may  first  oj^serve,  what  a  mighty  amount  of  thinking 
there  is  in  human  spirits  that  does  not  come  under  the  censure  of  the 
text.  And  do  we  say  this  in  congratulation  of  our  race  ?  No !  It 
is  little  cause  for  satisfaction  that  a  criminal  stands  unaccused  of  one 
degree  of  guilt  because  it  is  a  deeper  guilt  that  is  imputed.  The 
epithet  'ram,'  in  its  strict  acceptation,  implies  something  trifling — 
light — insignificant^-empty.  It  is  therefore  not  the  proper  descrip- 
tion of  wicked  thoughts.  For  example,  impious  thoughts  respecting 
the  Divine  Being ; — thoughts  formed  in  the  spirit  of  disapproval,  aver- 
sion, and  rebellion; — ^thoughts  of  malignity; — thinking,  in  order  to 
indulge  malevolent  dispositions,  rancour,  revenge  ; — thinking  how  to 
give  effect  to  these  dispositions,  purposes,  devices,  schemes,  expe- 
dients ; — ^thoughts  intent  on  wickedness  of  any  kind ;  dwelling  on  it 
with  complacency  and  preference ;  pursuing  it  in  desire,  intention,  and 
project : — such  thoughts  are  of  too  aggravated  evil  to  be  called  *  vain' 
thoughts.  They  are  not  trivial,  idle  actions  of  the  mind,  but  oflen 
strong  and  grave  ones ;  tending  powerfully  to  an  effect. 

'^  And  but  consider,  how  much  of  this  order  of  thinking  there  is  in 
human  minds !  So  that  it  looks  like  a  quite  minor  vision  of  evils 
when  we  turn  to  the  view  of  the  mere  vanities  of  the  mind.  But  how 
striking  the  reflection,  that  it  looks  so  only  by  comparison  with  some- 
thing so  much  worse  that  there  is  in  human  spirits ! 

'^  Thus,  if  a  good  man  had  been  compelled  to  sojourn  awhile  among 
the  most  atrocious  of  mankind,  cruel  savages  rioting  in  blood  and  the 
infliction  of  tortures  (as  in  Dsdiomey,  Mexico,  Ashantee) ;  or  pirates, 
desperadoes,  and  murderers,  and  at  last  escaped  into  the  society  of 
frivolous,  vain  triflers ;  by  force  of  comparison  this  might  seem  almost 
like  innocence  and  goodness ;  till  he  recollected  his  rules  of  judgment, 
and  said,  '  But  this^  too,  is  bad.' 

**  So  we  see  how  the  case  is  with  the  moral  state  of  man !  You 
may  fix  upon  an  evil,  and  by  the  application  of  rules,  rational  and 
divine,  see  that  it  is  absolutely  a  great  one.  But  going  deeper,  you 
may  reduce  it  to  seem  as  if  it  were  but  a  slight  one,  by  comparison 
with  something  else  which  you  find  in  man.  Thus  vain  thoughts, 
compared  with   vicious  poUuted  thoughts,  malignant  thoughts,  and 
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blasphemous  thoughts.  Oh,  the  depth  to  which  the  investigatioii  and 
the  censure  may  descend ! 

<*  We  can  easily  picture  to  our  minds  some  large  neglected  manoon 
in  a  foreign  wUdemess ;  the  upper  apartments  in  possession  of  swanns 
of  disgusting  insects ; — the  lower  ones  the  haunt  of  savage  beasts ; — 
but  the  lowest,  the  subterraneous  ones,  the  retreat  of  serpents,  and 
every  loathsome  living  form  of  the  most  deadly  venouL 

''  With  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thoughts,  it  is  an  unfavour- 
•  able  circumstance  that  the  man  is  committed  wholly  to  himself,  with- 
out external  restraint  or  interference.  (Putting  out  of  view  the 
divine  inspection.)  His  thoughts  are  his  own ;  they  are  within  a  pro- 
tecting cover ;  for  them  he  \a  not  exposed  to  be  censured  and  made 
ashamed  by  the  inspectors  of  his  outward  conduct ;  often  he  would  be 
so  ashamed,  if  such  a  thing  could  happen  as  a  sudden  mental  transpa- 
rency.  Under  this  protection  and  exemption,  it  is  quite  certain  tliat 
if  he  shall  not  exercise  a  careful  government  over  his  thoughts  in  the 
fear  of  God,  they  will  run  to  vanity,  at  the  least  It  is  their  easiest 
operation ;  it  is  their  mere  animal  play :  they  hate  to  carry  a  weight, 
except  when  the  passions  lay  it  on.  A  man  may  too  well  verify  this 
by  a  very  little  reflective  attention. 

'^  Observe  next,  that  if  the  thoughts  are  left  unrestrained  to  com- 
mit folly,  they  will  commit  an  inmiensity  of  it.  In  this  kind  of 
activity,  the  thinking  power  is  never  tired  nor  exhausted.  Think  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  train  I  how  sure  it  is  that  another,  and  still 
another,  wUl  instantly  come !  Think  of  the  endless  evolutions,  the 
never-ceasing  sport,  the  confused  multiplicity  I  Never  stagnant  pool 
was  more  prolific  of  flies,  jior  the  swarm  about  it  more  wild  and  Worth- 
less !  But  what  a  wretched  running  to  waste  of  the  thinking  prin- 
ciple! ^How  long  shall  thy  vain  thoughts  lodge  witkm  theef" — ^Pp. 
73-76. 

Foster,  as  we  have  said,  has  often  been  called  the  '^  philosophic 
essayist ;''  and  the  epithet  is  admissible  if  we  take  it  only  in  a 
loose  sense,  intending  bv  it  deep-thinking — original,  and  intel- 
lectually^ great:  hut  ^^philosophical,"  in  the  sense  of  scientific, 
he  was  not :  his  mental  structure,  we  think,  was  nearly  of  the 
anti-scientific  order ;  and  as  oft;en  as  he  touches  upon  subjects 
which  can  be  profoundly  treated  in  no  other  than  the  analytic 
mode,  he  speedily  moves  oflP  fix>m  the  ground ;  and  he  does  so^ 
first,  because  he  will  stay  no  where  an  the  surface  of  things ;  and 
then  because  he  was  conscious — ^perhaps  distinctly  conscious,  that 
analysis,  vnth  its  low  temperature,  and  its  regulated,  step-by-step 
movement,  was  not  his  proper  ftmction.  The  two  adnurable 
Lectures  on  ^^  Formality  and  Remissness  in  Prayer,"  might  be 
cited  as  illustrative  of  what  we  here  intend.  They  cannot  be 
read  without  advantage  by  any  who  are  at  all  open  to  the  in- 
fluence of  reUgious  motives;  but  in  glancing  at  wl^t  may 
be  termed  the  philosophy  of  prayer,  or,  more  properly,  the 
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theory  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  it  afiects  the  scheme  of 
causation  in  the  monJ  world,  the  Lecturer  draws  back — and 
many  will  say — discreetly  draws  back,  and,  after  a  note  of  admir- 
ation, (p.  117,)  includes,  in  brackets,  the  mere  names  of  ^^Paley, 
Price,"  &c* ;  as  a  sort  of  apology  in  retiring  fix>m  the  arduous 
subject* 

la  the  next  Discourse — ^the  tenth,  and  in  its  counterpart,  the 
sev^iteenth — ^we  find  him  quite  at  home,  while,  witn  signal 
beauty  of  illustration,  he  dr^tws  practical  wisdom  fix)m  the  cha- 
racteristics of  ^^  spring,"  and  ^'  autumn  ;"  and  we  should  add  the 
nineteenth  on  ^^  winter."  If  we  were  intending  to  adorn  our 
pages,  on  this  occasion,^  we  should  cite  a  good  portion  of  these 
three  Liectures.  Headers  of  taste — ^youn^  persons  of  inteDectual 
cast,  wiU  neruse  them,  and  re-peruse  them,  with  a  freshening 
delight.  Of  the  same  quality,  and  yet  rising  to  a  loftier  tone, 
and  in  the  highest  degree  im^essive,  is  uie  Lecture  on  the 
destruction  of  the  ^^  Cities  of  the  Plain ;"  it  is  a  running  commen- 
tary on  the  text ;  and,  as  thrown  into  this  form,  the  novelly  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  create  the  more  surprise ;  how  few 
men  could  have  put  togemer  such  a  string  of  remarks  upon  a 
biblical  narrative  I  In  truth,  we  recollect  no  name  which  mi^ht 
fitly  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Foster's  on  this  ground.  In  sim- 
plicity of  language,  in  majesty  of  conception,  in  the  eloquence  of 
that  conciseness  which  conveys,  in  a  short  sentence,  more  of 
meaning  than  the  mind  dares  at  once  admit,  this  lecture — ^with 
that  on  ^'Elijah's  sacrifice,"  and  the  one  on  ^^Noah  and  the 
Ddnge,"  are,  in  our  view,  unmatched  compositions.  A  reader  of 
any  sensibility,  or  of  any  imaginativeness,  suspends  his  breath,  as 
his  OTe  runs  on  firom  paragraph  to  panu^ph.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  Foster  might  have  expanded  and  elabosated  these  discourses, 
so  as  that  they  should  have  produced  a  more  profound  effect ;  and 
80  as  would  have  gained  for  them  the  admiration  of  ten  times  as 
many  readers  as  will,  in  fact,  ponder  over  these ;  but  in  their 
actual  state,  we  do  not  mean  crude  state,  they  unfold — so  much 
the  more  imniessively,  the  inner  grandeur  of  the  writer's  soul : 
such  as  he  nere  appears,  was  Foster's  self:  such  was  he,  apart 
bom  artificial  excitement,  and  finom  labour  or  effort :  let  him  but 
open  the  Bible,  in  any  place  where  the  subUme  and  beautiful  are 
combined  with  the  terrific,  and  Fostei's  mind  shows  its  native 
quality,  and  its  own  dimensions  I 

In  one  of  his  Lectures  he  rebukes,  justly,  those  as  indulginff 
^vain  thoughts,"  who  are  perpetually  vexing  themselves  with 
firnitless  wishes,  ^'  that  things  had  happened  otherwise  :"  never- 
theless we  must  for  a  moment  indulge  the  now  firuitless  wish,  that 
Foster  had  taken  to  himself  the  task  of  expounding,  in  connected 
series,  the  great  events  of  biblical  history,  just  in  this  same  styles 
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and  keeping  always  clear  of  scientific  exegesis,  which  was  not  his 
talent. 

Those  of  these  Discourses*  in  which  the  Lecturer  assails  the 
spiritual  lethargy  and  the  perversion  of  the  human  mind,  carry 
such  a  methoa  of  treatment  as  far  as  it  can  be  carried;  for 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  searching  in  its  quality  than  are 
many  passages  in  tne  Lectures  now  referred  to ;  nothing  more 
intimate  in  its  application ;  nothing  more  comprehensive  as  to 
the  subterfiiges  ot  the  heart.  The  preacher  besieges  the  soul — 
he  digs  a  trench  about  it — he  hems  it  m  on  every  side — ^he  plies  the 
ram  at  every  feeble  point,  and  works  his  way,  irresistibly,  into  the 
very  citadel ;  and  the  plac«,  with  all  the  fhunitions  of  pride,  are 
carried ;  and  yet  a  victory  is  not  effected !  For  it  is  not  thus  that 
human  nature  is  to  be  vanquished.  Philosophy  would  forbid 
our  expecting  such  a  result  from  such  a  process ;  and -we  tliink, 
too,  that  the  Christian  economy,  and  the  style  of  apostolic  teach- 
ing, forbids  it  also.  The  Lectures  now  in  view  are  inimit- 
able in  this  line ;  and  if  the  method  does  not  prove  itself  success- 
ful in  the  hands  of  Foster,  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  hopeless 
in  any  other  hands.  The  experiment  could  not  be  made  under 
more  favourable  auspices.  IN  or,  indeed,  should  it  be  denied  that 
there  are  hearers  and  readers  whose  conscience  may  be  power- 
fiilly  affected  by  these  very  discourses ;  and  surely  none  could 
regret  the  perusal  of  them.  But  the  practical  question  comes — 
are  they  models  which  should  be  mucn  imitated  i — only  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  as  we  humbly  think.  Good  men  there  are,  and  they 
are  some  of  the  best,  and  the  most  intellectual,  (if  not  the  most  spiri- 
tual,) who  fret  themselves  to  spectres  while  mournfully  gazing,  from 
week  to  week,  upon  the  self-deluding  scores  or  hundreds  to  w-nom  it 
is  their  lot  to  minister ;  and  their  ministrations  varied  by  little, 
but  the  changes  in  their  own  comfortless  moods  of  discourage- 
ment— sometimes  peevish,  sometimes  angry,  sometimes  implor- 
ing, consist  of  wearying  endeavours  to  bring  the  conscience  fairly 
in  front  of  its  last — ^its  very  last — ^false  plea,  and  to  drag  the  cul- 
prit soul  forth,  by  warrant  of  Heaven,  trom  its  innermost  subter- 
fuge 1  Meanwhile  the  few  hearers  who  are  of  the  preacher's  own 
sort,  admire  and  applaud  his  ^^  deep  knowledge  oi  the  deceits  of 
the  heart,'*  and,  at  the  same  time,  chide  their  own  folly,  which 
prevents  their  profiting,  ^*  as  much  as  they  ought,"  by  such  lec- 
tures upon  the  morbid  anatomy  of  human  nature.  The  larger 
number  just  say,  "  It's  all  too  true ;  I  wish would  take  it  to 


*  Such  are  Lect.  II.  The  attachment  due  to  spiritual  objeetB.  V.  Watchfulnes 
and  prayer.  VI.  Vll.  Vain  thoughts.  XIII.  False  grounds  of  roneriority  in 
holinesa.  XIV.  Fallacies  operating  against  earnestness  in  religion.  XVI.  Uses 
and  perversions  of  conscience. 
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heart  ;*'  and  more  than  two  or  three  snore  away  firom  the  first 
Sunday  of  the  year  to  the  last ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  the  human 
mind,  if  it  is  to  be  auspiciously  dealt  with,  must  be  presented 
with  objects  of  another  order;  beneath  such  influences  it  does 
not  melt !  Try  a  parallel  experiment :  carry  a  polished  specu- 
lum to  the  Arctic  seas ;  hola  it  up  in  the  chilly  sunshine,  in 
front  of  a  ja^ed  iceberg,  and  let  this  iceberg — ^if  it  have  a  soul 
and  senses — -therein  contemplate  its  own  horrific  visage ;  and  all 
impartially  depicted  !  every  frosty  spike  is  there,  and  every 
deathly  chasm  I  and  yet,  after  having  thus  beheld  its  "  natural 
face  in  a  glass,''  there  it  floats,  neither  smoothed  nor  thawed ! 
But  now,  moor  this  same  frozen  mountain  toward  a  southern 
latitude :  in  a  word,  let  the  bright  sun  in  his  power  smite  it 
with  his  joyous  beams  I  and  how  soon  is  every  facet  furrowed 
with  torrents !  The  ice  dissolves  now — ^the  entire  mass  assumes 
another  form — ^its  pinnacles  of  pride  are  already  gone :  its  very 
centre  of  gravity  has  shifted ;  and  it  rolls  over,  and  it  melts  to 
the  bottom,  and  mingles  its  substance  with  the  universal  waters  I 
We  need  not  open  up  our  similitude,  which  will  interpret  itself. 
Foster  could  indeed  treat  human  nature  as  few  can  treat  it ;  but 
whether  his  ministrations  were  happily  and  ordinarily  "  success- 
fid,"  we  do  not  know,  nor  need  we  inquire,  for  his  sphere  was  of 
another  sort,  and  the  good  he  has  effected  is  not  of  a  kind  that 
could  be  statistically  reported. 

The  most  trite  subjects  Foster  presents  under  a  new  and  im- 

Eressive  aspect ;  and  this,  not  by  the  aid — as  is  so. often  attempted 
y  inferior  minds — of  laborious  exaggerations,  and  of  strange  con- 
ceits, set  out  in  antithesis;  but  by  a  natural^  and,  with  him,  a  simply 
managed  return  to  those  elementary  thoughts  which  may  have 
been  passed  by  and  rejected  by  others,  as  "  too  obvious"  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  working  them  into  a  grave  discourse.  In 
his  hands,  some  of  these  natural  reflections  combine,  along 
with  a  childlike  simplicity,  a  true  sublimity ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, it  is  but  a  touch — a  touch  of  the  master's  hand,  that 
transmutes  the  well-nigh  inane  or  jejune,  into  the  great  and 
beautiful. — 

"  When  the  necessity  and  value  of  knowledge  are  thought  of,  it  is 
readily  admitted  that  ««(/'-knowledge  is  about  the  most  necessary  of 
all.  From  of  old,  it  has  been  accounted  a  precept  of  the  highest 
wisdom,  '  Know  thyself.* 

"  Mght  we  not,  then,  wonder  a  little,  that  there  should  not  be  more 
of  this  knowledge  among  men,  and  more  assiduity  to  acquire  it?  That 
attention  should  be  so  much  averted  from  this  concern  ?  For  I  sup- 
pose our  general  belief  is — ^that  there  is  but  little.  Is  not  this  the  notion  ? 
In  a  numerous  assembly,  or  in  the  crowd  of  a  city,  it  is  presumed,  by 
any  one  that  happens  to  think  of  it,  that  very  few,  among  the  numbers 
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round  him,  have  a  deep,  eomprehensive,  well-rectified,  steady  estimate 
of  themselyes — a  true  insight  The  presomption,  or  smmise,  is  mider- 
stood  to  go  even  as  far  as  this ;  namely,  that  suppose  anj  number  of 
persons  acquainted  with  one  another — ^the  judgments  they  form  of  one 
another  would,  in  the  whole  account,  be  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
which  they  entertain  of  their  own  selves,  notwithstanding  the  great 
advantage  men  have  for  knowing  themselves  better  than  others  can. 

<^  But,  if  the  case  be  so,  how  comes  it  to  be  so  ?  Can  it  be,  that  they 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  apply  a  serious  attention  to  so  near  and 
interesting  an  object?  or,  that  Uiey  have  arbitrary  and  unsound  rules 
in  making  the  judgment  ?  or,  that  no  rules,  nor  force  of  understanding, 
can  preserve  their  rectitude  in  the  presence  of  self-love,  as  if  they  sof- 
tened, melted,  and  lost  their  edge,  in  making  their  way  through  that 
warm,  investing,  protective  passion  ?  Or,  again,  there  may  be  a  reluc- 
tance to  making  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  from  fear,  and  thus  men  remain 
in  ignorance.  There  may  be  some  apprehension  of  finding  the  state 
of  the  case  less  satisfactory  than  the  man  is  allowing  himself  to  assume 
it  This  may  seem  like  expressing  an  inconsistency — that  a  man  will 
not  know  what  he  does  know.  But  it  is  too  real  and  common  a  case ; 
intimations  of  something  not  right  are  unwiUin^y  perceived ;  appre- 
hension of  what  there  may  be  breath  is  felt ;  a  man  would  ralber  not 
be  sure  of  the  whole  truth ;  would  wilfully  hope  for  the  best,  and  so 
pass  off  from  the  doubtfrd  subject,  afraid  to  go  too  &r  inward. 

^'  But  here  is  a  most  remarkable  and  strange  spectacle !  A  soul 
afraid  of  itself! — afraid  of  being  deeply  intimate  with  itself;  of  know- 
ing itself;  of  seeing  itself.  It  is  eaoly  apprehended  how  a  human 
spirit  might  be  afraid  of  another  being— of  another  spirit  in  a  hunum 
body ;  apprehensive  in  being  near  it — ^within  reach  of  its  disposition, 
qualities,  and  action — afraid  to  see  and  meet  the  corporeal  person  it  is 
in ;  alarmed  at  what  there  may  be,  or  is  suspected  to  be,  in  that  spirit ; 
shrink  firom  approach,  communication,  or  any  lure  to  confidence.  ^  I 
have  a  perception  of  evil  omen ;  a  dlent  warning  of  danger;  there  is 
possible  ruin  to  me  in  that  ^irit' 

^'  It  is  easy  to  apprehend  that  a  human  soul  might  be  afraid  of  a 
disembodied  spirit,  evincing  its  presence  by  voice  or  appearance ;  if  it 
seemed  to  attend  a  man  in  his  solitary  walk,  or  to  be  a  temporary 
visitant  in  his  apartment  It  would  be  an  awfrd  companionship ! — 
the  revealed  proximity  of  the  other  world ;  dark  mystery  personified 
— a  being  presented  as  if  in  an  equivocal  conjunction  of  life  and  death ; 
with  powers  unknown^— and  which  the  mortal  can  meet  with  no  simi- 
lar powers  I  All  this,  on  the  supposition  that  it  were  a  departed  human 
spirit     More  than  this,  if  it  were  deemed  a  spirit  of  mistier  order. 

Such  fear  of  other  beings  would  seem  natural  enough.  But  think  of 
a  human  soul  in  dread  of  itself!  having  had  some  glimpses  of  itself^ 
afiuid  to  meet  its  own  full  visage — afraid  to  stay  with  itself,  alone,  still, 
and  attentive — afraid  of  intimate  communication,  lest  the  soul  should 
speak  out  from  its  inmost  recesses !  All  the  while,  what  it  is  afraid  of 
is  its  own  very  self,  frx>m  which  it  is  every  where  and  for  ever  insepar- 
able I  A  man  uneasy  and  apprehensive  in  a  local  situation,  or  in  the 
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prosence  of  other  men,  may  think  of  escape ;  but  in  his  own  soul  I  there 
he  is,  and  is  to  be  perpetoally.  Then  what  a  predicament,  when  a 
man,  directlj  and  immediately,  as  being  in  himself,  feels  the  appre- 
hension of  evil  and  danger ! — ^feels  in  the  presence  of  something  he 
dreads  to  abide  with,  and  would  fly  from ;  would  be  glad  to  separate 
by  a  partition  or  yeil.  So  that,  be  where  he  may,  wi&  other  persons 
or  alone,  he  has  still  the  inevitable  presence,  with  him  and  in  him,  of 
something  which  he  cannot  be  at  ease  in  trusting  himself  with." — 
Pp.  336-340. 

We  now  wait,  as  we  have  already  said^  for  Foster's  ^^  Life  and 
Letters,''  or,  we  should  say,  for  whatever  he  has  left  which  may 
fiuriy,  and  in  consistency  with  his  own  expressed  or  understood 
intentions,  be  mven  to  the  world — ^given,  not  indeed  to  an  eager 
public,  that  wul  snatch  up  its  five  or  ten  thousand  copies,  and 
then  think  not  a^ain  of  the  momentary  gratification  which  it 
has  thenoe  derived ;  for  Foster  was  not  the  writer  to  hold  at  his 
command  any  such  ^^  public"  as  this ;  nor,  in  truth,  is  this  the 
moment  when  the  remains  of  an  intellectualist  of  so  high  an 
order  would  produce  any  great  sensation.  But  his  literary  legacy, 
bequeathed  to  the  reflective  and  cultured  minds  of  this  age  and 
the  next,  will  soon  be  looked  for  by  the  immediate  legatees ;  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  duly  and  faithftdly  made  over  to  them  by 
those  to  whose  hands  these  ^^  assets"  have  been  intrusted. 

How  earnestly,  how  devoutly  is  it  to  be  desired  that  the  tem- 
pest-tossed religious  mind  should,  at  this  time,  be  drawn  away 
firom  the  circle  of  agitation  I  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  con- 
sequence—the intended  issue,  of  the  controversial  and  ecclesias- 
tiod  turmoil  of  the  last  few  years,  every  one  who  quietly  and 
smously  observes  and  listens,  painAilly  knows  that  the  proximate 
effect  of  all  this  wrathful  stir  and  hubbub  has  not  been  good : 
nay,  that  it  has  deeply  vitiated  the  Christian  mass,  and  has  been 
filial  to  personal  piety  in  innumerable  cases,  diffusing  a  spirit  the 
veiT  opp^te  to  the  temper  which  the  religion  of  C%  cherishes 
ana  sanctions.  A  soul,  elevated  and  rendered  tranquil  by  the  har 
bitual  meditation  of  that  which  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  a  dis- 
position and  deportment  such  as  this  state  of  the  mind  ^nerates, 
do  not  comport,  and  neyer  have  they  been  found  to  consist  with  a 
thoron£;h  and  cansentina  embroilment  in  ecclesiastical  contentions. 
Christian  men,  whose  mte  it  has  been  to  be  dragged  down  upon 
the  arena  of  Church  combats,  know  this,  and  how  joyfully  do 
they  accept  an  honom^ble  discharge  fix>m  the  lists!  And  such 
men  contemplate,  with  sorrow  and  dismay,  the  ill  effects  of  the 
same  unholy  mfluences,  as  attaching  to  the  masses,  called  religious. 

But  how  shall  they  give  a  different  and  a  happier  direction  to 
the  current  I  How  stem  the  tide  ?  How  brunt  the  swelling 
waters,  and  bid  them  revert  to  their  channels  ?     To  do  so  fully 
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surpasses  human  power ;  and  yet  right-minded  men  will  not  cease 
so  to  desire  such  a  reaction  as  shall  tend — effectively  tend — ^to 
bring  it  on;  and  the  line  on  which  these  Christian-like  endeavours 
may  be  made,  will  be  that  of  a  direct  recurrence  to  the  loftiest 
themes  of  religious  meditation — ^to  the  elementary  truths  of  the 
Gospel — to  those  principles  which  constitute  "the  truth,"  com- 
pared with  which  all  matters  of  contestation  among  Christian  men 
sink  into  their  place  of  utter  disfavour,  if  not  contempt.  At  this 
very  moment,  let  but  a  few  minds — ^minds  of  powernil  structure 
and  right  direction ; — ^here  one,  and  there  another — ^assume  the . 
leading  office  that  belongs  to  them,  and  loudly  challenge  the  scat- 
tered multitudes  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  shepherd  and  bishop 
of  souls :  let  this  be  done,  and  more  than  a  few,  in  all  commu- 
nions, would  hail  with  delight  the  summons;  and  thousands 
around  them  would  listen  also.  The  fomenters  of  discord,  the 
leaders  of  faction,  the  arrogant  hierarch,  as  well  as  the  turbulent 
sectarist,  would  feel  and  know  that  their  summer  time  was  past — 
their  hour  gone  by  ! 

But  we  stop  short.  The  reader  will  scarcely  need  that  we 
should  unfold  that  connexion  of  ideas  that  has  led  us  on  toward 
this  theme  on  the  present  occasion  ;  nor  will  he  wonder  that,  with 
John  Foster's  name  before  us,  we  should  think  of  others  his  com- 
panions, his  colleagues,  his  contemporaries,  who  are  gone  whither 
ne  is  gone ;  or  that  we  shoidd  wistfully  ask, "  Who  shall  now  lead 
the  people  toward  that  which  is  true,  great,  eternal  ?  '*  The  most 
surelv  successful  pacificators  of  the  Church  at  this  moment,  would 
be  tnose  who,  taking  their  stand  upon  elementary  doctrines, 
should  carry  trouble  and  dismay  into  the  consciences  of  men  in- 
dividually. Men  professedly  Cnristian,  would  cease  to  strive  one 
with  another,  if  roused  to  fight  with  the  adversary  of  their  own 
souls.  An  awakening  call  to  "  Repent  and  be  converted,"  heard 
up  and  down  through  the  land,  would  speedilv  bring  to  its  end 
the  delusion  of  baptismal  regeneration:  and  how  like  a  mist 
would  the  mummenes,  and  the  monkery,  and  the  Komish-aping, 
and  the  demure  nonsense  of  Oxford  disappear,  if  men,  great  m 
temper,  and  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  were  to  come  forth — ^not 
boasting  indeed  of  their  apostohcal  succession,  but  demonstrate 
ing  it  1 
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Abt.  IV. — A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South 
Africa,  By  James  Backhouse.  Illustrated  by  Two  Maps, 
Sixteen  Engravings,  and  Twenty-Eight  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
London,  1844. 

Mb.  Backhouse  is  a  pious  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
A  few  years  ago,  he  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  pay  a  relimous 
visit  to  Austr^ia,  the  Mauritius,  and  Southern  Amca.  ifnder 
the  influence  of  this  impression,  he  submitted  to  all  the  perils,  and 
passed  through  all  the  toils  and  privations,  which  the  fulfilment 
of  what  he  r^arded  as  a  sacred  obligation  required.  After  his 
return,  he  published,  some  twelve  months  ago,  a  "  Narrative"  of 
the  Australian  portion  of  his  visit,  in  which  he  pointed  out,  and 
by  the  statement  of  numerous  facts,  clearly  illustrated,  the  creat 
benefits  which  the  Gospel  communicates  to  settlers  in  a  colony 
like  that  of  South  Wales ;  and  especially  its  mighty  and  most  ad- 
vantageous influence  on  those  persons  who  had  been  removed 
finom  their  native  land  by  the  sentence  of  the  laws  which  they 
had  violated.  Many  parts  of  his  volume  might  almost  have  been 
termed,  "  Illustrations  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon." 
The  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  proclaims  the  solemn,  but  de- 
lightful truth,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners^ even  the  chief;  and  through  its  power,  many  who  were  once, 
like  Onesimus,  to  society  most "  unprofitable,"  have  been  brought 
to  experience,  not  only  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  mercy,  but  the 

Eower  of  that  grace  which  restrains  them  from  their  vices,  and 
rings  them  under  the  influence  of  motives  and  rules  which  trans- 
form them  into  ^^  profitable"  members  of  the  community.  Most 
truly  may  it  be  said  of  them,  that  what  the  law  of  man  could  by 
no  possibility  accomplish,  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus"  has  efiectuaDy  done.  They  have  been  "  made  free  fi'om 
the  law  of  sin  and  death."  Evil  and  strong  as  were  their  former 
habits,  the  Ethiop  has  changed  his  skin,  and  the  leopard  its  spots. 
They  have  become  not  merely  reformed  criminals,  but  new  crea- 
tures :  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  become  new. 

Nor  are  these  triumpns  unimportant  even  in  a  political  point  of 
view.  Along  with  aavancing  civilization  has  hitherto  always 
been  advancing  crime.  Legislators  are  perpetually  employed  in 
so  altering  their  laws  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  actually  existing 
state  of  society,  but  not  all  they  can  do  avails  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  criminals.  And  who  has  not  both  observed  and  deplored 
the  fact,  that  even  the  penal  infiictions  of  law  often  operate  so  as 
to  strengthen,  rather  than  diminish,  the  propensities  to  the  con- 
duct which  calls  for  them?     Among  pnilanthropic  legislators. 
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there  is  not  a  more  common  topic  of  complaint  than  that  which  is 
fomished  by  the  fact,  that  they  who  have  been  imprisoned  for  the 
infraction  of  human  law,  have  left  their  prison  with  increased 
subtlety  and  hardness,  taking  their  place  in  society  again  with  a 
disposition  to  crime,  and  an  ability  for  its  commission  greater  than 
ever :  and  if  this  be  the  case  where  the  immense  mass  of  the  com- 
munity walk  in  orderly  obedience  to  government  and  law,  what 
must  be  the  social  condition  there,  where  society  is  so  largely 
composed  of  liberated  convicts — ^that  is,  of  those  whose  crimes  have 
required,  not  the  comparatively  lower  punishment  of  temporary 
incarceration,  but  the  higher  and  most  decided  one  of  expatria- 
tion? Composed  of  such  materials,  what  must  the  mass  be, 
especiallv  where  the  corruption  is  a  pervading  and  active  leaven, 
continually  strengthened  by  fresh  admixtures,  becoming,  by  its 
activity,  more  intense  in  its  operation,  and  constantly  tending  to 
the  contamination  of  what  may  have  remained  comparatively 
pure  ?     Statesmen  have  felt  the  dif&culty,  and  devised  various 

i)lans  for  its  removal ;  but  however  imwilling  they  may  be  to  con- 
ess  it,  the  constant  proposition  of  fresh  plans  proves  that  they 
feel  their  labour  to  be,  to  a  m-eat  extent,  in  vam.  The  evil  is 
deeply  seated  within,  and  their  appliances  possess  no  inward 
power.  We  say  not  that  their  plans  are  altogether  useless.  Far 
from  it.  They  prevent  many  outbreaks  of  cnme.  But  the  law, 
as  a  terror  to  evu-doers,  only  prevents  the  commission  of  the  par- 
ticular evil  which  it  prohibits ;  while  the  evil  propensity  still  re- 
maining, soon  finds  a  direction  in  which  it  may  be  developed  with 
safety.  Education  is  often  mentioned,  but  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  education  possesses  not  the  slightest  curative  power. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Kule  of  Three  will  not  make  a  man  honest. 
Legislators  begin  to  perceive  this,  and  admit  that  education,  to  be 
moral  in  its  influence,  must  be  connected  with  religion.  But 
eveiything  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  religion  with  which  it  is 
connected,  ana  on  this  subject  we  cannot  help  having  many  fears. 
Not  that  our  statesmen  have  not  had  their  attention  called  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  only  correct  view  of  the  case.  Many  an 
amicus  curioe  has  come  forward,  respectftdly  offering  to  aid  them 
in  their  deliberations,  and  eam'estly^UcitiJg  to  be^nermitted  to 
do  so.  They  have  been  repeatedly  told  that  the  omy  influence 
which  can  be  effectual  is  evangelic^,  and  that  this  always  is  so. 
We  think  it  a  most  remarkable  circimistance,  that  the  attention 
of  a  celebrated  theologian  of  our  own  day,  whose  writings  are 
richly  evangelical,  should  have  been  led  to  those  very  subjects  of 
political  economy  which  have  of  late  years  been  so  Keenly  agita- 
ted, and  which,  indeed,  the  present  condition  of  society  has  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  overlook.  With  many,  his  treatises  on 
certain  questions  have  become  classical,  and  the  manner  in 
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which  his  opinions  are  referred  to  by  those  to  whose  own  they  are 
fayoarable,  shows  the  importance  tmit  is  attached  to  them.  Many 
a  modem  statesman  has  thus  had  the  saving  truth  of  Grod  brought 
directly  before  him,  connected  with  those  earnest  but  luminous 
argumentations  which  exhibit  its  proper  mode  of  operation,  and 
trace  the  deyelopiniz  cause  to  its  effects.  They  have  not  only 
been  told  that  it  wifl  reform  men,  but  shown  how  it  unllj  and  why 
it  must  reform  them.  Whether  they  have  heard,  or  whether 
diey  have  reused  to  hear,  yet,  by  what  we  must  ever  consider  to 
be  a  providential,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  a  prophet 
has  been  sent  among  them.  That  they  should  ^^  hear,"  was  per- 
h^  more  to  be  desured  than  expected.  He  who  has  no  care  for 
anything  beyond  a  nominal  Christianity,  is  as  much  opposed  to 
the  true  Gro^l  of  God  as  he  is  to  the  true  law  of  GgkI.  Such 
persons  now  often  talk  of  religion.  Truth  has  so  &r  won  its  way 
m  English  society,  that  they  can  no  longer  avoid  doing  so ;  but, 
on  the  real  nature  of  religion,  a  most  melancholy  ignorance  is  often 
found  to  exist,  and  along  with  this  imorance,  a  veiy  decided  an- 
tipathy to  that  by  which  alone  the  effects  can  be  produced,  which 
au  profess  to  desire.  Mr.  Backhouse's  former  ^^  Narrative"  ftir- 
nisnes  many  luminous  illustrations  of  the  true  process  of  evange- 
lical reasoning.  Let  the  genuine  Gt)spel  be  preached,  and  though 
its  hearers  should  be  such  as  the  Apostle  describes  when  writing 
to  the  Corinthians,*  the  preacher  will  soon  have  to  rejoice  in  a 
success  such  as  no  philosopher,  no  moralist,  no  formalist,  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

But  we  refer  to  this,  not  merely  as  showing  the  value  of  genuine 
Christianity  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  must  exist  in  New  South 
Wales,  but  as  illustrating  its  value  at  home.  That  by  which  the 
banished  criminal  is  trufy  reformed,  would,  at  an  earlier  period, 
have  prevented  the  commission  of  crime.  And  even  this  is  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  obligations  which  it  confers  on  society. 
Wherever  there  is  high  and  advancing  civilization,  multitudes 
axe  found  living  in  a  veiy  artificial  state,  and  pursue  lines  of  con- 
duct which,  without  leading  them  to  what  the  law  condemns  as 
criminal,  do  nevertheless  issue  in  extensive  and  injurious  mischief. 
Even  though  Christianity  were  not  the  true  source  of  civiliza- 
tion, vet,  such  is  human  nature,  that  advancing  civilization  has 
its  evil  as  well  as  good ;  and  an  efficient,  certain  correction  of  the 
evil,  can  only  be  found  in  the  concurrent  influence  of  a  genuine, 
and  therefore  powerful  Christianity.  Let  society,  in  its  present 
condition,  be  closely  observed.  The  observer  may  lay  out  of  sight 
all  those  portions  which  are  exposed  to  the  penal  visitations  of 
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law.  But  far  away  from  the  abodes  of  crime,  he  will  meet  witli 
enough,  both  of  disorder  and  wijetchedness,  to  awaken  his  indig- 
nation, and  to  make  his  heart  bleed.  We  cannot  now  enter  into 
particular  details,  neither  is  it  at  all  necessary.  The  facts  to 
which  we  allude  are  too  obvious  to  require  more  than  this  general 
reference.  We  ask  only  one  question.  It  will  suggest  for  con- 
sideration all  that  is  requisite  for  our  present  purpose.  Who 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  actual  distress,  personal  and  domestic, 
to  be  found  in  all  classes,  occasioned  by  the  debasing  immo- 
ralities, the  disgusting  vanity,  the  wasteful  expenditure,  the 
ruinous  profligacy,  always  found  in  connexion  with  luxury,  or 
with  the  aping  imitation  of  the  luxurious  I  But  when  the  facts 
thus  suggested  have  been  contemplated,  let  those  passages  of 
Holy  Wnt  be  remembered,  which,  while  they  express  the  laws 
of  Christianity,  at  the  same  time  describe  the  disposition  which  it 
produces,  in  all.  who  obey  it  from  the  heart.*  Such  portions  of 
divine  truth,  indeed,  refer  primarily  to  individuals,  and  there  are 
many  who  content  themselves  with  regarding  them  as  either  ex- 
pressing parts  of  the  evangelical  law,  or  indicating  what  it  is  ad- 
mitted will  be  features  in  the  genuine  Christian  character.  But 
no  one  can  reflect  on  their  deep  significance  without  perceiving, 
that  where  truths  like  these  become,  by  a  cordial  reception,  princi- 
ples implanted  in  the  inmost  soul,  of  which  the  external  character 
IS  but  tne  visible  development,  their  social  influence  must  be  most 
decided,  issuing  in  results,  the  frill  value  of  which  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  human  mind  to  estimate.  And,  in  these  principles, 
botn  in  their  direction  and  power,  we  have  the  counteraction  and 
cure  of  those  evils  which,  unavoidably,  are  occasioned  by  the 
operation  of  the  various  incidents  of  advancing  civilization  upon 
beings  such  as  men  are  known  to  be.  Those  evils  are  so  noto- 
rious and  so  great,  that  those  who  jump  to  a  conclusionj  hoping 
that  change  will  be  improvement,  have  sometimes  been  reaay  to 
advocate  the  opinion,  that  high  civilization  is  not  a  social  good, 
and  that  what  tney  have  considered,  half-dreaming  about  Arcadian 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  as  the  simplicity  of  a  rustic  life 
scarcely  rising  above  savagism,  is  vastly  to  be  preferred.  They 
are  mistaken.  A  certain  remedy  for  all  these  evils  exists.  It  is 
found — ^but  it  is  onli/  found — ^in  genuine  Christianity. 

But  while  we  thus  claim  for  Christianity,  rightly  understood, 
that  it  be  considered  as  the  true  and  efficient  corrective  of  the  evils 
which  are  found  to  be  connected  with  advancing  civilization,  and 
which,  we  have  seen,  are  to  be  attributed,  not  to  civilization  itself. 


*  The  reader  may,  at  his  leisure,  turn  to  such  passages  as  the  following : — 
Heb.  xiii.,  5  ;  Rom.  xii.,  2  ;  Eph.  y.,  IB  ;  Philip,  iii.,  18, 19 ;  Col.  iii.,  5  ;  2  Thesi. 
ui.,  11, 12 ;  1  Tim.  ii.,  9,  10 ;  ib.  v.,  6  i  Philip,  iv.,  12 ;  Rom.  xiii.,  12,  13,  U. 
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simply  consideredy  but  to  civilization  as  operating  on  human  naturcy 
as  human  nature  is  described  in  Scripture ;  we  likewise  claim  for 
it,  and  for  the  very  same  reasons,  that  it  be  considered  as  the 
efficient  cause   and  continual   promoter  of  civilization,   where 
hitherto  it  has  not  existed.     To  this  view  of  the   subject  the 
remainder  of  the  present  article  will  be  devoted.     It  is,  indeed, 
a  high  argument,  but  we  address  ourselves  to  it  without  fear. 
Our  method  will  be  chiefly  analytical.     We  shall  point  out,  aim- 
ing at  all  possible  simplicity,  some  of  the  chief  elements  of  cha- 
racter and  principles  of  conduct  which  always  are^  which  always 
mtist  bcj  implanted  where   true  Christianity  is  truly  received. 
We  shall  exhibit  the  effects  which  these,  viewed  in  their  true 
nature,  as  essentially  active,  must  unfailingly  produce.     In  those 
effects  we  behold  a  genuine  civilization — a  dviUzation  all  the  more 
valuable^  that  in  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeds^  and  by  which  it 
is  continually  promotedj  we  find  at  the  same  time  the  corrective  of 
the  evils  untk  whichy  from  its  operatwn  on  human  nature^  it  has 
been  hitherto  always  connected.     Will  the  reader  excuse  us,  if  we 
request  him  to  look  for  nothing  like  rhetorical  declamations  in  the 
treatment  of  the  question  ?     There  are,  indeed,  subjects  in  which 
these  would  not  only  be  admissible,  but  proper,  not  to  say  re- 
quisite ;  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.     Our  object  is  to  communi- 
cate the  sincere  conviction  by  which  our  own  mind  is  deeply  im- 
pressed, and  to  endeavour  to  do  this  in  a  manner  which  shall 
approach,  as  nearly  as  in  such  an  argument  is  possible,  to  rigid 
demonstration.     We*  wish  to  present  the  facts  and  principles 
which  the  argument  includes,  in  the  clear  daylight  of  simple 
truth ;  and  even  though  we  could  cast  on  them  the  beautiful,  but 
sometimes  partly  obscuring  hues  of  the  beam  decomposed  by  its 
passage  through  the  prism,  we  would  not  do  so.     Thankful  shall 
we  be,  if  we  are  enabled  to  conduct  the  reader  along  such  a 
course  of  thought  and  inquiry^  as  shall  bring  him,  when  he  has 
prosecuted  it  to  its  just  conclusion,  more  decidedly  and  more  de- 
voutly than  ever  to 

assert  eternal  Providence, 


And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

In  this  fallen,  but  not  forgotten  world,  there  is  a  class  far  more 
numerous  than  that  to  which  our  foregoing  remarks  have  ap- 
plied. There  are  those  whose  condition — ^ifcomparisons  may  be 
instituted  where  all  is  so  gloomy — is  far  more  dark,  and  the 
rather,  because,  to  all  merely  human  calculation,  it  seems  to  be 
hopeless.  We  refer  to  the  Savage  Tribesy  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  By  what  means  shall  these  be  raised  up  to 
the  condition  of  men  f  How  shall  these  almost  de-humanized 
creatures  be  formed  into  orderly  societies  ? 
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It  has  been  a  favourite  dream  with  some — ^and  there  aze  those 
who  still  thus  dream — that  what  is  called  Savagism  is  the  original 
condition  of  man,  and  that  all  society  has  grown  out  of  this  state 
of  nature,  as  it  has  been  termed,  ft  would  be  most  amusing  to 
consider  the  theories  which  have  been  based  on  this  foundation, 
if  the  trifles  of  which  they  are  composed  did  not  lead  to  such 
serious  evils.  But  we  are  not  going  to  enter  upon  the  question. 
The  philosophy  of  it  is  bad,  and  it  is  still  worse  in  all  its  histori- 
cal aspects.  It  receives  no  support  irom  the  documents  which 
narrate  the  past  movements  of  society.  All  the  evidence  is  on 
the  other  side.  And  the  more  the  nabitable  world  is  explored, 
the  more  accurately  the  state  and  character  of  its  savage  tribes, 
especially,  are  examined,  the  more  plainly  does  it  appear  that 
savagism  is  a  deteriorated,  not  an  original,  condition.  The 
stream  flows  downward,  and  floating  with  the  current  are  often 
found  the  products  of  that  higher  level  &om  which  it  has  pro- 
ceeded, and  which  evidently  differs  greatly  £rom  that  through 
which  it  is  now  passing,  ^d  the  same  explorations  that  so  com- 
pletely establish  this  fiict,  show  likewise,  that  they  who  have 
sunk  so  low,  possess  no  means  of  self-restoration.  If  raised  at 
all,  they  must  be  raised  fix>m  without ;  and  if  not  raised  firom 
without,  they  will  sink  lower  and  lower,  till  nothing  remains  of 
man  but  the  outward  form,  and  the  irremovable,  but  undeveloped 
inward  human  &culties,  and  perfectly  void  human  capacity. 
They  will  become  what  the  aborigines  of  New  South  W  ales 
have  already  become. 

TVlthout  directly  considering  this  subject,  Mr.  Backhouse,  in 
this  ^^  Narrative"  of  the  second  portion  of  his  travels,  supplies 
very  decisive  evidence  upon  it;  and  as  we  shall  several  times  have 
to  quote  from  his  interesting  volume,  we  may  just  now,  and  once 
for  all,  devote  a  few  sentences  to  it. 

Mr.  Backhouse  traversed  the  principal  countries  of  Southern 
Africa,  and  visited  the  stations  of  the  several  Missionary  Societies 
having  their  agents  there.  We  may  observe  in  passing,  that 
although  the  leading  objects  of  his  journey  were,  of  course, 
moral,  yet  in  attending  to  these,  he  by  no  means  overlooked  ph;^- 
sical  nature.  Belongmg  to  a  Socie^  in  which  self-control  is 
learned  so  early,  and  generally,  so  wel^  we  do  not  expect  to  find 
him  carried  away  by  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  natural . 
sublimity  and  beauty,  to  w^hich  some  travellers  appear  to  abandon 
themselves ;  but  he  is  far  removed  from  insensinilily.  His  feel- 
ings are  not  the  less  deep  for  being  calm.  He  travels  with  an 
observant  eye,  and  a  heart  ready  to  receive  all  just  impressions, 
whether  from  nature  or  man.  Nor  does  he  ever  forget  that  he 
is  a  creature  of  Grod,  travelling  in  the  world  whioi  Ood  has 
made.    Many  talk  about  ^  looking  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
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God,"  but  Mr.  Backhouse  really  does  so.  This  may  render  the 
Tolume  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  reader  who  dislikes  the  in- 
troduction of  religious  reflections  in  works  not  directly  theological ; 
but  they  who  wisn  to  know  the  present  condition,  and  opening 
prospects,  of  South  Africa,  and  to  be  furnished  at  the  same  time 
with  clear  representations  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
mode  of  trayelling,  and  incidents  of  travel,  together  with  popular, 
but  not  inaccurate  or  indistinct  accounts  of  its  mineralogy, 
botany,  zoology,  &c.,  who,  in  short,  look  for  a  pleasing,  but  m- 
stmctive,  bo^  of  travels,  which  shall  also  pleasingfy  interest 
their  religious  feelings,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  Mr.  Back- 
house. We  have  found  him  a  most  agreeable  and  profitable 
companion  in  our  ^^  travels  at  home ;"  looking  on  nature  as  we 
can  suppose  that  Scott,  of  Amwell,  would  do,  and  on  man,  in 
whatsoever  circumstances  he  found  him,  as  a  Christian  ought 
to  do. 

But  we  have  been  most  interested  in  those  statements  which 
the  volume  contains,  which,  though  not  written  with  that  object, 
do  yet  very  clearly  illustrate  me  way  in  which  Christianity 
civilizes  the  savage.  Mr.  Backhouse  furnishes  us  with  some  of 
the  earUest  developments  of  religious  principle  in  the  mind  of  the 
savage,  and  in  those  earUest  developments  we  have,  unmisiakablyy 
an  incipient  civilization.  We  see  the  manner  in  which  the  prin- 
ciple operates,  and  the  direction  which  it  takes.  We  see  Ukewise 
the  power  which  it  possesses  as  an  antagonist  to  other  principles, 
and  in  its  victories  over  these,  we  have  a  pledge  of  its  ultimate 
triumphs.  To  some  of  Mr.  Backhouse's  statements  we  shall 
refer  m  the  progress  of  our  argument. 

Bat  we  m\i8t  now  clear  thi  way  for  that  argument,  by  ex- 
plaining  what  we  mean  bv  Christianity.  What  is  that  cause  to 
which  we  ascribe  such  mighty  efiects  ?  We  have  already  tn^ 
mated  our  views  on  this  Question  ;  we  would  now  somewhat 
more  particularly  express  tnem.  There  are  differences  among 
Christians  which  refer  only  to  what  are,  comparatively,  subordi- 
nate details,  leaving  a  most  important  agreement  in  substantial 
principles.  But  there  are  differences  of  another  character— diffe- 
rences which  go  directly  to  the  nature  of  personal  religion,  and 
to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  promoted.  It  is  to  wese  diffe- 
rences that  the  leading  controversies  of  the  present  day  refer. 
British  Christians  seem  as  though  they  were  gradually  mrming 
two  great  parties.  One  of  them  is  distinguisned  by  attachment 
to  what  may  be  termed  Ecclesiastical  Catholicity ;  tne  other,  by 
attachment  to  what  may  be  termed  Evangelical  Principles  and 
Doctrines,  We  take  our  place  among  the  latter.  That  Christi- 
anity which  is,  by  the  divme  ordinance,  ^^  the  power  of  Ood  unto 
salvation,"  and  that  Christianity  alone,  produces  the  efiects  which 
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constitute,  when  viewed  in  their  social  aspects,  a  genuine,  healthy, 
and  growing  civilization.    We  lay  stress  on  this :  It  is  a  most  re- 
markable circumstance,  and  one  that  has  not  drawn  to  it,  we  think, 
the  attention  which  it  deserves,  that  Mr.  Newman  has  published 
a  sermon  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christianity  as  appearing  to 
man  under  the  mysterious  aspect  of  a  fiiilure.     Undoubtedly 
this  is  the   aspect   of  Christianity  as  it  is  misunderstood  by 
Mr.  Newman ;  and  we  have  often  wondered  that  the  startling 
character  of  his  conclusion,  did  not  lead  him  to  suspect  the  sound- 
ness of  his  premises.     But  his  premises  are  not  ours.     By  Chris- 
tianity we  wish  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  that  teaching  in 
which  all  the  evan^lical  churches,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
America,  agree.     We  mean  by  the  term  that  teaching,  with 
which,  as  all  these  Churches  are  likewise  agreed,  the  promised 
divine  blessing  is  connected,  and  which,  as  thus  accompanied, 
leads  to  that  inward  "  kingdom  of  God"  which  "  is  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;** 
the  teaching  which  has  Christ  crucified  for  its  theme,  and  justijv- 
cation  by  grace  through  faith  for  its  watchword.     Whatever  is 
opposed  to  this,  is  explicitly  declared  by  St.  Paul  to  be  ^^  another 
Gospel,"  which  "  is  not  the  Gospel ;"  and  so  deeply  was  he  con- 
vinced that  with  this  alone  was  connected  that  divine  power 
which  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  ministry,  that  he  most  so- 
lemnly denounced — ^let  us  add  that  he  was  led  by  inspiration  to 
denounce — ^that  fearftd  anathema  against  all  preachers  of  a  spu- 
rious gospel,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians, — ^'  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we 
have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed*    As  we  said  before, 
so  say  I  now  again,  K  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto 
you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  accursed.^     Very  dif- 
ferent this  from  the  anathemas  of  human  councils.     Often  mis- 
taken in  their  object,  and  too  frequently  proceeding  fix)m  the  tm- 
hallowed  source  of  passionate  bigotry,  tneir  utterance  has  been 
powerless.     They  have  been  the  ^^  curse  causeless^^   the  mere 
breath  of  weak  and  &llible  men.     Not  so  the  anathema  of  the 
Apostle :  suggested  by  inspiration,  and  directed  against  most  mis- 
chievous error,  it  is  associated  with  the  resistless  and  abiding 
energy  of  God  himself,  and  its  lowest  effects  are  seen  in  the  blight 
which  rests  on  the  labours  of  those  who  employ  such  humamy- 
forged  instruments.     Thejr  prophesy  to  the  dry  bones,  but  no 
vital  breathing  follows  their  worn,  and  the  valley  remains  as  full 
of  death  and  corruption  as  ever.     Civilized  society,  when  largely 
wrought  upon  by  such  teaching,  is  often  found  presenting  some 
of  the  worst  features  of  savagism — a  savagism  rendered  more 
sensual  and  barbarous  by  the  light  which  has  been  imparted  by 
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that  measure  of  truth  mixed  up  with  the  spurious  doctrine.  If 
we  compare  the  crusaders  against  the  Albigenses  with  the  semi- 
barbarous  Saracens,  the  result  of  the  comparison  will  be  all  in 
iavour  of  the  orientals.  We  question  whether  the  annals  of  savage 
life  could  supply  instances  of  sensuality  more  disgusting,  than 
those  which  are  furnished  by  the  unblushing  profligacy  of  some 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians ;  or  of  barbarity  and 
ferocity  more  terribly  revolting  than  are  found  on  the  duelling 
records  of  men  of  revenge  and  honour ;  or  on  the  persecuting  re- 
cords of  men  of  religion  and  bigotry^  all  of  whom  tell  us  that 
they  are  very  good  Christians!  ]So.  When  we  speak  of  Christi- 
anity as  the  only  efficient  instrument  of  civilization,  we  mean  that 
teaching  which,  by  God's  blessing,  "  opens  men's  eyes,  and  turns 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,"  and  thus  brings  them  to  "  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in 
Christ."  The  only  preaching  that  can  cast  out  devils  is  that 
which  "  testifies  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  To  all  other  exorcizers,  the  reply  is  virtually 
given — "  Jesus  I  know ,  and  Paul  I  know  j  BUT  WHO  ARE  YE?" 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  this 
subject,  not  only  because  it  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  our  ar- 
gument, but  because  we  have  found  in  Mr.  Backhouse's  "  Narra- 
tive," statements  which  show  how  little  can  be  done  by  a  corrupt 
form  of  Christianity,  towards  the  emancipation  of  man  from  the 
slavery  of  vice.  We  quote  some  of  these  statements  to  clear  our 
own  way.  They  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the  genuine  and 
the  spurious  Gospel,  might  point  to  what  they  are  pleased  to  term 
the  vices  of  Christians^  and  exultingly  su])pose  that  our  progress 
to  demonstration  was  effectually  blocked  up.  We  tell  them  be- 
forehand that  we  know  this,  that  we  admit  it ;  nay,  that  we  not 
only  allow,  but  contend,  that  it  could  not  be  othenvise.     The 

fam  is  blocked  up.  We  deny  it  not.  But  it  concerns  not  us. 
iCt  them  see  to  it  by  whom  such  a  mistaken  path  has  been  chosen. 
So  far  from  denying  the  facts,  we  bring  them  forward  ourselves. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  in  the  case  we  are  arguing,  iluy  are 
not  evidence. 

In  his  way  from  Australia  to  the  Cape,  Mr.  Backhouse  called 
at  the  Mauritius,  and  made  a  short  stay  there.  He  gives  some 
most  affecting  representations  of  the  social  condition  which  he 
there  beheld.  We  will  string  together  a  few  illustrative  sen- 
tences. 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  accompanied  a  pious  man  in  a  visit  to 
a  sick  native  of  Malabar,  residing  in  Malabar  Town,  which  is  closely 
contigaous  to  Port  Louis,  and  to  which,  as  a  residence,  persons  of  colour 
were  formerly  restricted.     This  individual  spoke  English,  and  pro- 
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fessed  Christianity,  but  had  taken  cold  when  out  shooting  on  First 
Day !    The  precept,  '  He  that  regardeth  a  day,  regardeth  it  unto  tiie 
Lord,'  is  little  obsened  in  this  island,  in  which  an  infidel  wreck  of  Po- 
pery is  often  mistaken  for  Christianity,  and  is  that  which,  in  the  pla^ 
of  religion,  i)er\'ades  a  large  majority  of  the  population.     This  wreck, 
if  left  to  itself,  would  probably  waste  away,  and  give  place  to  some- 
thing having  more  of  the  life  of  tlie  Gospel  in  it ;  but  by  the  help  of 
government  salaries  and  patronage,  the  priests,  who  are  generally  de- 
spised by  the  people,  are  enabled  to  make  great  eflforts  to  embue  them 
with  superstition  and  prejudice,  in  the  place  of  true  religion,"  (p.  9.) 
"  The  Pap^  religion,  after  having  had  this  island  under  its  pretended 
fostering  care  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  left  U  in  a  dreadfuUy 
ignorant  and  immoral  condition,*'  (ib.)     "  There  is  a  wide  field  for  Chris- 
tian philanthropy ;  a  plenteous  harvest  and  few  labourers ;  and  while 
men  sleep,  the  enemv  is  sowing  tares  b^  imposing  superstition  and  hea- 
thenism instead  of  Christianity,''  {^.  16.)     And  after  describing  a  festival, 
caUed  "  the  Yamsey,"  annuaDy  kept  by  the  heathen  inhabitants  from 
Malabar,  he  adds,  "  It  is  said  that  many  persons  in  this  land,  nomi- 
nally Christian,  vow,  when  under  affiction,  that  if  they  be  delivered 
from  the  cause  of  their  distress,  they  will  devote  a  cock  or  some  other 
offering,  such  as  a  tin  hand,  or  some  tinsel,  to  the  Malabar  priest  at 
the  Yamsey.     Thus  does  the  wreck  of  Popery  mix  itself  with  heathenism^ 
(p.  28.) 

Such  a  system  leaves  its  votaries  where  it  foiind  them ;  of  the 
influence  oi  true  religion  thev  know  very  little,  and  experience  stall 
less;  of  its  characteristic  results,  therefore,  they  exhibit  no  evidence. 
It  is  not  to  such  as  these  that  the  solemn  language  of  Scnptuie 
can  be  addressed,  *'  Ye  are  wy  witnesses,  saith  tne  Lord  of  Hosts.** 
But  very  different  is  the  instrumentality  which  is  at  work  am^ong 
the  Hottentots  and  Caffines  in  South  Africa,  and  very  diffisrent 
are  its  effects.    The  missionaries  there  preach  that  which  really 
is  **  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,**  and  they  are  an- 
xiously caieAil  that  such,  both  in  matter  and  matmtrj  should  be 
their  preaching,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  say  that  they  ^^  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  man*s  conscience  in  the  si^t  of 
God*!*     Mr.  Backhouse,  on  several  occasions,  bears  explicit  and 
pleasing  testimony  to  this.    And  his  testimony  is  the  more  Tain- 
able,  in  that  it  is  plain,  ftt>m  various  renuurks,  that  he  never 
forgets,  what  we  are  sure  he  conscientiously  believes,  the  peco- 
Bar  views  of  certain  religious  subjects  taken  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.    But,  if  he  does  not  forget  them,  nether  does  he  forget 
that  truly  Catholic  Christianity  m  which  the  pious  Quaker  is 
one  with  the  pious  Episcopalian,  or  the  Congr^ational  Chrisdan. 
A  single  instance  mav  be  given  once  for  alL    It  occurred  at  Phi- 
lipton,  on  the  Kat  KiTCr;   and  is  recorded  under  date  rf  the 
**  30ih  of  1st  month  (Januan  )  1839." 


In  the  course  of  the  day.  we  were  invited  to  meet  upwards  of 
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^?v  LI  ™T^?       ^*°\  *=**'^«  ^"^  »  considerable  distant, 
itiey  are  persons  of  awakened  consciences,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  va- 

^^1 «  AeS  ^1*'  ^^""'^  ?""/"••  ^*  *h«"''  ""d  give  them  such 
counsel  as  their  states  are  respectively  thought  to  require     Beins  nn. 

k  nnf« J^?  ^'  *"^  ^^'"*  «•***  ^^'y  agitation,  which,  however. 
L  *•!!  i""^  encoun»ged.  On  being  «k^  what  they  hkd  to^y 
forA^lves,  most  of  them  replied,  Nothing;  but  that  rt^/*ft  rtZ 
f^ff^^mm^,  and  desired  to  be  saved.     On  being  interSed  Mto 

l^dno  stragth;  t%  «wf  the^  htarta  told  them  Oat  Ckriat  alone  couldhZ 

bronX^a^/i^  ^"^P^^  interesting  nature.  One  man  had  been 
rfMf-l"i?«  the  Missionary  station  of  Zuurbraak,  had  been  conceited 
o2«  abihtiM  and  knowledge,  and  had  lived  in  siii,  tiU  imprisoned  S 

S  flTTi^  "'''n  •  *  ^"^  ""r  S'"*  ^  «««  •^^  ^ckednk  and  to 
t^f^       mmt  pensh  m  sm  unless  saved  by  Jesus  Christ    A  Hot- 

^^r^./^l^^tl^  gospel  Jhm  her  kUand,  whohadbeent 
**^^  aiMu,  boor  and  for  a  time  had  walked  in  the  fear  of  God ; 
ge  hadfonnd  peace  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  frequent  prayer ;  but  had 
ftUen  agwn  into  am,  and  again  been  awakened  to  a  sJL/of  her  dan- 
^ikaZ^  robust  woman  had  lost  aU  her  nJations  in  the  wars,  fiu- 
K^T^'  ^  ^rf^  ^'  ^*y  ^°g''  ^"io"*  tribTto^  the 

^Z^^  ^*  ^  ^  "^  -^""^  ««^  ^^"^  convinced  of 
an,  tte  condemnation  of  wWch  she  stiU  bitterly  felt,  she  said  she  saw 

tohil^?**''*  !?'^t?'r\*'^'''  ""^  *^^  ^«  f«lt  l<"^e  to  him,  and  hope 
I^ii^  ^  "^  *^*f°^^  t^*  ^''^  1^  l«ft  her  own  country  and  ti4- 

I!™.„^  T'i^I.P'^  ."^^^'^  «^«  *^  h«*^  of  a  Saviour.    Another 
froman  had  left  her  native  hind,  on  the  souree  of  a  river  that  watered 
IJingaan  s  country,  and  traveUed  to  the  Kat  river,  where  she  had  heard 
^'  C^  '^  *^  ^^P^y  condemned  in  herself  for  sin  ;  she  felt 
much  fiM-  her  country,  but  was  glad  she  had  left  it  and  had  come  to  a 
ptaee  where  she  had  heard  of  a  Saviour.    The  emotion  of  this  woman 
was  so  great  as  to  produce  convulsive  sobs,  with  tears,  and  profuse 
PCT^nration.    A  Fingo  woman,  still  bearing  the  sense  of  the  Lord's 
mdign^Mm  against  sin,  but  nevertheless  hoping  in  Christ,  said,  she  was 
mcMved  to  keep  frwn  the  immoral  customs  and  practices  of  her  nation 
which  she  saw  to  be  oaM,  and  to  associate  with  the  people  of  God! 
ineaning  the  Christian  Hottentots.    She  said,  also,  that  she  knew  that 
the  peofie  of  her  own  country  could  not  save  her,  for  they  were  Uvimr 
m  sin ;  that  none  but  Christ  could  save  her;  but  that  the  people  of  qA 
eoidd  keqt  her  m  the  right  way.     Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
existed  here,  and  were  continually  multiplying,  and  showing  that  {kt 
I'Ord  is  bringmff  to  pass  a  great  teork,  converting  the  desert  into  a  fyuiHi  1 
Mid,  to  the  praise  and  ^ory  of  his  own  excellent  Name." — P.  207* 
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Such  is  the  Christianity  which  the  agents  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Missionary  Societies  are  seeking  to  introduce  among  the 
savage  tribes  of  Southern  Afi-ica ;  such  are  the  si)iritual  results 
which  their  labours  are  actually  producing.  We  say,  spiritual 
results^  and  the  expression  suggests  a  most  important  element  of  the 
case  we  are  endeavouring  to  establish.  It  must  be  kept  in  view, 
that  in  the  prosecution  ot  our  argument,  we  ai'e  assuming  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  exercise  of  a  faithful  ministry,  by  which  the 
whole  of  Christianity  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  and  this, 
in  constant  reference  to  the  objects  designed  to  be  secured  by  it. 
If  we  may  refer  to  the  somewhat  technical  distribution  of  the  va- 
rious articles  of  evangelical  truth,  we  would  say  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  its  privileijes^  its  threatenings,  its  obligations  atid  pf^e- 
cept-s,  are  all  set  forth  by  the  men  to  whom  is  indeed  "  given 
this  grace,  that  they  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  un- 
searcliable  riches  of  Christ."  And  these  declarations  are  made 
in  reference  to  one  definite  object — that  object  being  not  merely 
mental  instruction,  but  spiritual  illumination  and  conversion.  It 
does  not  satisfy  the  Missionaries  that  their  hearers  are  taught  to 
i^ad,  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  given  them  for  free  and  regular 
perusal ;  though  this  is  a  great  advance  from  tlie  state  in  which 
they  are  found.  Neither  does  it  satisfy  these  faithftil  labourers 
that  their  disciples  are  brought  to  admit  certain  truths  into  their 
understandings ;  though  this,  also,  is  a  great  advance — a  number 
of  new  ideas  being  thus  imparted,  important  in  their  nature,  and 
expanding  and  elevating  in  their  influence.  This  is  by  no  means 
all.  Chnstianity  not  only  implies  a  system  of  divinely  revealed 
arid  invaluable  truth,  but  an  inward  and  spiritual  light,  and  life, 
and  power.  And  unless  the  missionaries  see  the  e\-idences  of 
this,  they  are  never  satisfied.  The  faith  they  desire  to  see,  is 
not  the  merely  notional  admission  of  certain  doctrines,  but  that 
by  which  "  with  the  heart  man  beUeveth  unto  righteousness." 
They  seek  to  be  able  to  testify  that  their  hearers  actually  "  receive 
the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls."  They 
seek  to  be  able  to  say  to  them — "  For  ye  are  liis  workmanship^ 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."  And  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  their  labours  are  successful.  They  have  converts  who 
are  not  only  instructed  by  their  teachers,  but  who  have  "  heard 
and  learned  of  the  Father."  The  law  of  God  is  not  only  in  their 
hands,  but  is  written  in  their  hearts.  The  light  they  possess  is 
not  phosphorescent,  produced  by  corruption,  ana  indicating  death ; 
they  have  become  truly  followers  of  Christ,  and  Uiey  walk  no 
longer  in  darkness,  but  have  the  light  of  life.  Ajid  it  is  to  such 
disciples  as  these  that  we  must  chiefly  look.  These,  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  of  action,  are  the  lights  of  the  world,  and  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  It  is  by  them  that  the  true  impression  of  the  divine 
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sealing  has  been  received — by  them  that,  both  in  example  and 
exhortation,  the  social  law  is  given  to  those  among  whom  they 
Kve,  and  who  may  have  only  partially  admitted  the  truth  which 
has  been  declared  to  them.  Human  errors  and  passions  will 
prevent  that  law  from  being  fully  obeyed ;  but  whenever  such 
Christians  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  attract  attention,  the  law 
is  given,  and  exerts  a  most  important  influence.  Thus  was  it  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  thus  were  its  first  great  tri- 
umphs won.  It  was  by  overlooking  this  great  fact,  that  spiritual 
Christians  are  the  only  true  Christians,  and  by  regarding  mental 
illumination  and  external  profession  as  sufficient  to  constitute 
the  Church,  that  the  first  steps  were  taken  of  the  early  and  long- 
continued  departure  from  evangelical  truth,  purity,  and  power, 
which  every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  so  deeply  laments. 
Our  argument  assumes  a  return  to  primitive  order  and  simplicity. 
The  missionaries,  whose  labours  and  successes  Mr.  Backhouse 
describes,  while  they  rejoice  in  every  impression  which  they  are 
enabled  to  make,  regard  their  work  as  undone,  unless  they  see 
the  fruits  of  that  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Holr/  Spirit. 
We  again  say,  that  thus  it  was  in  the  beginning.  That,  in- 
deed, may  be  considered  as  the  highest  form  of  Christianity  which 
it  shallpresent,  when  "  the  earth  shall  be  foil  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,"  and  when  the  public  mind  of  Christian  believers, 
through  the  continued  operation  of  a  faithful  ministry,  rendered 
effectual  by  the  promised  might  of  the  Spirit,  shall  be  brought 
to  that  "  unity  or  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,"  which  St.  Paul  so  impressively  describes ;  when  they  shall 
"  all  come  unto  sl  perfect  many  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
OF  THE  FULNESS  OF  Christ."  Then,  too,  shall  the  full  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  society  be  exhibited,  in  the  realization  of 
those  almost  heavenly  prospects  which  the  word  of  prophecy 
opens  to  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Church.  These,  however,  are 
the  final  results  of  Christian  influence  on  the  earth.  They  are 
continually  to  be  kept  in  view ;  but  they  do  not  constitute  the 
primary  and  immediate  object  of  Christian  effort.  That  object  is, 
the  personal  salvation  of  man — the  conversion  of  Hie  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way.  It  is  in  this  work  of  bringing  men  from 
the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness,  that  the  only  tnie 
foundations  of  personal  religion  are  laid,  and  tlie  power  of  exert- 
ing a  truly  religious  influence  is  exerted.  The  leavening  power  is 
then  called  into  existence,  and  at  once  begins  to  act  on  the  sur- 
rounding mass.  Men  must  first  have  the  living  water  within 
them,  as  a  well  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,  and  tiien,  ac- 
cording to  Christ's  own  saying,  "  rivers  of  Uving  water''  shall 
flow  forth  bom  them.  We  contend  not  for  the  power  of  a  merely 
human  scheme  of  religion.     Of  such  systems  we  not  only  admit 
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the  failures,  but  prognosticate  them.  The  true  reformation  of 
society  can  only  be  effected  by  what  our  fathers,  with  old-fSuh* 
ion'ed  exactness,  termed,  a  work  of  grace  on  the  hearL  And  at 
this,  the  missionaries,  whose  incipient  success  among  savages  Mr. 
Backhouse  very  pleasingly  describes,  continually  aim.  And  on 
this  foundation  tney  seek  to  raise  a  noble  superstructure.  They 
preach,  indeed,  that  men  are  saved  by  grac«  through  faith,  but 
oy  none  is  greater  stress  laid  on  the  mvme  rule,  that  they  which 
have  believed,  should  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works.  They 
not  only,  in  general  terms,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  practical 
holiness,  but  they  open  out  to  their  converts  those  minute  details 
on  the  subject  of  obedience  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound. 
Duty,  under  all  its  aspects,  whether  as  relative  to  God,  to  man, 
or  to  the  individual  himself,  is  clearly  and  impressively  described 
in  all  that  it  includes. 

We  thus  advert  to  the  essential  and  unfailing  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity. Its  actual  operationy  though  it  always  illustrates  the  ten- 
dency, will,  however,  be  modified,  sometimes  in  a  considerable 
degree,  by  the  previous  character  of  the  individuals  who  have 
been  brought  to  submit  to  it.  Man  is  the  creature  of  habit ;  and 
even  when  he  receives  an  impulse  which  moves  him  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  that  in  which  he  was  moving  before,  allowanoe  must 
be  made  for  that  force  which  previously  moved  him.  The  new 
force  will  often  be  found  not  to  bear  him  so  far  as  it  would  have 
done  but  for  the  counteracting  power.  Still,  enough  will  be  done 
to  show  most  decidedly  the  proper  character  of  this  new  impulse. 
And  then,  seeing  that  as  a  Christian  parent,  he  wiU  communicate 
Christian  instruction  to  his  children,  the  counteracting  force  will 
scarcely  exist  at  all  in  the  rising  generation.  We  refer  now,  not 
to  our  common  nature^  but  to  habits  contracted.  In  each  genera- 
tion, therefore,  there  will  be  a  decided  and  rapid  diminution  of 
the  resisting  power,  while  that  which  impels  will  be  gathering 
strength  as  it  advances.  Let  there  be  no  departure  firom  the 
fidelity  which  Christian  truth  demands,  and  its  influence  shall 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  a  constantly  augmenting  power;  it  shall 
move  towards  its  glorious,  predicted  consummation  with  a  con- 
stantly acceleratea  velocity. 

'  I.  The  manner  in  which  Christianity  leads  men  to  think,  feel, 
and  act,  in  reference  to  their  bodvj  and  their  bodily  circumstances, 
tends  powerfiilly  to  promote  their  civilization. 

It  is  impossible  that  he  who  has  begun  to  consider  all  subjects 
in  the  light  in  which  Scripture  places  them,  should  regard  his 
body  as  he  did  before.  The  light  may  be  comparatively  only 
dimmering,  but  light  it  is,  and  the  alteration  has  taken  place- 
That  body  is  the  handiwork  of  God,  and  he  soon  learns,  not  only 
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that  he  is  fearfiiUy  and  wonderfully  made,  but  on  that  very  ac- 
count to  praise  his  Maker.  That  same  body  has  been  honoured 
by  the  assumption  of  one  like  to  it,  by  man's  divine  Redeemer. 
In  the  case  of  the  true  believer,  it  has  become  a  sacred  temple, 
the  habitation  of  God  the  Spirit ;  and  on  this  fact  an  argument 
is  constructed  for  controlling  all  those  fleshly  lusts  which  war 
against  the  soul,  and  for  preserving  the  body  itself  in  purity  and 
holiness.  That  very  body,  likewise,  is  included  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  redeeming  love,  and  he  who  rightly  observes  the  mer- 
cies thence  resulting,  is  inwardly  persuaded  to  present  his  body 
as  a  lively  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
good  hope  through  grace,  he  waits  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  the  body.  He  knows  that  the  Saviour,  for  whom 
he  looKS  from  heaven,  shall  change  even  his  vile  body,  that  it 
may  be  fashioned  like  to  His  own  glorious  body.  The  body  shall 
die,  and  thus  be  sown  in  weakness  and  dishonour ;  but  it  shall 
be  raised  again,  and  flourish  in  eternal  power  and  gW  Bright 
as  are  the  prospects  before  him,  they  are  all  associated  with  the 

glorification  of  tus  body.  In  his  body,  though  after  death,  shall 
e  be  perfectly  and  everlastingly  happy  and  holy. 
Amon^  the  ancient  philosophers,  especially  the  oriental  philo- 
sophers, the  notion  of  the  essential  impurity  of  matter  extensively 
prevailed,  and  their  moral  systems  were  largely  and  powerfiilly 
influenced  by  it.  Many  of  the  earlier  Christians,  departing  from 
the  simpUcity  of  Christian  truth,  imbibed  these  errors,  and  their 
deleterious  influence  soon  became  apparent.  We  need  not  refer 
to  the  dogmas  of  heretics.  It  was  m  the  Church  that  the  mis- 
chief was  wrought.  By  the  adoption  of  unscriptural  views  re- 
spectingthe  body,  a  new  character  was  given  to  personal  reli- 
gion. Thus  was  the  scheme  of  the  celibate  introduced,  and  thus 
were  established  the  austerities  of  hermits  and  monks.  The 
Church  was  beclouded  and  weakened  by  its  forgetftilness  of  those 
sanctifying  and  elevating  statements  concerning  the  body,  by 
which  the  Scriptures  are  characterized,  and  by  which  they  who 
believe  them  rightly,  cannot  fail  to  be  influenced.  So  far  from 
regarding  it  as  essentially,  and  in  its  own  nature,  evil,  they  pray 
that  the  very  God  of  peace  would  sanctify  them  wholly,  and  that 
their  body,  as  well  as  then*  spirit  and  soul,  may  be  preserved 
blameless  to  the  day  of  Christ.  They  have  learned,  in  a  word, 
to  respect  their  body. 

And  they  have  learned  this,  it  may  just  be  added,  from  a  sys- 
tem  which  in  the  strongest  manner,  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
universal  purity.  Inward  purification  is  described  by  reference 
to  outwara  purification  ;  and  he  whose  mind  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  correct  impressions  on  this  subject,  will  not  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed, likewise,  by  its  visible  illustration.     He  will  attach  a 
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real,  though  a  duly  subordinated,  importance  to  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  may  express  his  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  his 
body,  and  of  his  obligation  to  attend  to  its  purity. 

And  now,  bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  the  various  tribes  of 
savages  which  have  been  seen  and  described  by  intelligent  tra- 
vellers, be  attentively  regarded,  and  it  will  at  once  be  understood 
how  complete  must  be  the  revolution  produced  by  the  admission 
of  such  views  and  feelings.  The  savage  is  seldom  other  than 
filthy  and  squalid  in  his  person,  clothing,  (such  as  it  is,)  and  ha- 
bitation. Regardful  of  Uttle  more  than  the  satisfaction  of  his 
hunger,  he  thinks  not  of  the  quaUty,  but  of  the  quantity  of  his 
food.  Objects  which  were  plamly  never  designee!  by  nature  for 
human  sustenance,  he  voraciously  devours,  often  gorging  himself 
in  a  manner  all  approaches  to  which  will  be — ^we  may  not  say 
instinctively^  but  conscientiously^  and  as  with  the  rapidity  of  in- 
tuitive perception — avoided  by  all  who  have  learned  from  the 
Gospel  that  gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  sins,  and  that  they 
who  make  a  god  of  their  belly  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Let  the  accounts  given  of  the  Hottentots  a  very  few  generations 
ago,  by  earlier  modem  travellers,  be  remembered.  We  cannot 
detail  the  disgusting  particulars  of  either  how  they  ate,  or  wliat 
they  ate.  In  the  indulgence  of  the  animal  passions  of  their 
nature,  they  had  become  even  worse  than  bestial^  for  there  is 
a  natural  cleanliness  about  the  beast,  of  which  the  human  ani- 
mal seems  to  know  nothing;  about  which  he  certainly  cares 
nothing. 

In  contrast  with  tliis — and  the  contrast  is  as  strongly  marked 
as  it  is  wonderful — let  the  condition  of  those  whose  minds  have 
been  enlightened,  whose  hearts  have  been  affected,  by  the  Gospel, 
be  carefolly  obseiTed.  They  have  learned  both  to  respect  the 
body,  and  to  place  it  under  that  control  and  government,  wliich 
are  requisite  for  preventing  it  from  interfering  with  the  holiness 
of  the  soul.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  a  new  sense  had 
been  awakened  in  them — a  sense  of  purity,  and  even  delicacy, — 
in  virtue  of  w^hich  the  body,  the  clothing,  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness,  of  which  the  mind  had  previously  not  the  slightest 
conception.  Eating  wdll  assume  a  new  character,  and  restraints 
be  imposed  on  appetite  before  utterly  imknown.  Neither  will 
the  body  any  longer  be  treated  with  that  barbarity  which,  under 
the  darkness  of  heathenism,  the  pride  of  adorning  occ^oned. 
There  will  be  no  tattooingsy  no  savage  mutilations,  where  the 
body  itself  is  regarded  in  the  manner  in  which  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  by  a  scriptiu^Uy  enlightened  and  awakened  conscience. 

Now,  we  consider  this,  though  relating  to  man's  inferior  na- 
ture, as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  at  least  the 
foundation  of  civilized  life.  Dirty,  sensual,  and  brutalized  savages 
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are  generally  found  as  wandering,  scattered  tribes,  forgetful  of 
the  past,  and  every  way  ignorant  of  the  future.  Some  sort  of 
societies  they  will  indeed  form,  for  man  is  essentially  a  social  be- 
ing ;  but  the  actual  power  of  the  social  principle  will  be  at  its 
lowest  degree,  and  a  wide  space  of  countiy  will  be  roamed  over 
by  a  scanty  population,  living  only  to  gratify  their  appetites,  and 
only  caring  to  know  the  most  effectual  means  which  they  can 
themselves  command  for  doing  this.  Whereas  when  the  body  is 
respected  and  restrained,  as  by  the  Christian  believer  it  will  be  ; 
when  it  is  regarded  as  something  sacred ;  when  it  is  associated 
with  every  convdction  of  present  obligation,  and  every  hope  of 
iuture  blessedness,  the  man  becomes  attentive  to  personal  clean- 
liness, clothes  himself  decently,  and  prepares  a  cl^n  and  com- 
fortable dwelling-place.  In  regard  to  this  latter,  it  will  often  be 
found  that  he  goes  even  beyond  this.  Ilis  cottage  statnds  in  a 
well  cultivated  garden,  and  its  exterior  is  adomecl  with  some  of 
those  beautiful  productions  of  natiu'e  of  which  he  previously 
thought  nothing,  but  which  he  is  led  by  his  rtfew  feelings  to  ad- 
mire. He  has  become  a  being  of  purity,  modesty,  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  and  slightly  altering  the  couplet  of  George  Herbert,  we 
may  say  of  him, 

That  his  mind's  neatness  has  its  operation 
Upon  his  body,  clothes,  and  habitation. 

A  few  sentences  jfrom  Mr.  Backhouse's  "  Narrative,"  will  show 
us  that  these  effects  have  actually  been  produced,  and  that  in  a 
very  short  time,  among  the  savages  of  South  Africa. 

**  The  mission  at  Gnadental  is  the  oldest  in  South  Africa.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1500.  Children  in 
the  infant  school  150;  in  the  girls'  school  130;  in  the  boys'  school 
120  ;  in  the  adult  school  169 ;  and  in  the  school  of  industry,  girls,  24. 
The  village  contained  the  mission-houses  and  workshops,  and  about 
260  neatly- thatched  cottages,  of  unbumt  brick,  or  mud  and  gravel, 
which  stand  very  well  in  this  mild  climate.  It  is  prettily  situated  in 
a  cove  amongst  mountains,  from  which  several  streamlets  descend, 
which  fertilize  the  gardens  and  other  grounds.  One  of  these  stream- 
lets turns  a  corn-mill  of  two  pair  of  stones,  a  bark  mill,  &c.  There 
are  many  fine  oaks,  with  seats  fixed  under  them,  in  the  part  of  the 
village  where  the  missionaries  reside.  Vines  were  trained  in  fi^ont  of 
many  of  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  Hottentots,  and  over  trellises 
projecting  fit)m  the  roofs.  Fig-trees  were  growing  in  their  gardens, 
along  with  other  fruit-trees ;  here  the  poor  and  oppressed,  having 
found  a  refuge  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  were  literally  sitting 
under  their  own  vines,  and  their  own  fig-trees,  none  making  them 
afraid,"  (p.  97.)  "  In  approaching  Pacaltsdorp,  which  stands  on  a 
plain,  its  Htde  chapel  with  a  steeple,  the  school-house,  and  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  missionaries,  and  cottages  of  the  Hottentots,  give  it  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  an  English  village.  The  little  town  of  Greorge,  alflo,  meets 
the  eye  pleasantly.     As  is  the  case  in  all  the  other  African  towns,  the 
houses  are  white-washed,"  (p.  125.)     "  The  valleys  about  Readsdale 
are  well  cropped  with  Indian  and  Cafire  com  and  potatoes,  and  are 
interspersed  with  little  villages,  formed  of  the  rude  bee-hive-slu^ied 
grass  huts  of  the  Fingoes,  the  house-shaped  ones  of  the  poorer  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  neat  cottages  of  those  who  have  become  more  pros- 
perous.    Some  of  the  last  would  not  discredit  the  more  respectable  of 
the  labouring  class  in  England.     The  walls  are  of  brick,  externally  of 
that  which  has  been  burnt,  and  internally  of  such  as  is  only  sun-dried ; 
they  are  plastered  on  both  sides  with  mud,  and  white-washed  inter- 
nally," (p.  189.)     "  Stellenbosch  is  a  pretty  town  ;  it  had  at  this  time 
about  200  houses,  and  1500  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
rugged  toppe<L.mountain,  detached  fi*om  the  main  range ;  the  streets 
have  on  each  side  a  row  of  fine  oak  trees.     The  principal  part  of  the 
houses  were  built  in  the  Dutch  style,  and  white-washed.  The  cottages 
of  the  coloured  people  were  numerous  and  neat ;  they  formed  a  pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  place.    The  coloured  people  were  neatly  clad;  they 
were  a  very  orderly  part  of  the  community,  and  formed  the  principal 
portion  of  the  labourers  and  servants  in  the  town.     The  Wesleyans 
had  lately  erected  a  neat  chapel  contiguous  to  the  mission-house ;  they 
had  a  daily  school  taught  by  a  young  man  who  had  a  tinge  of  colour," 
(p.  622.)     "  When  the  first  missionary  came  here,  he  found  the  Hot- 
tentots in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  greaUy  oppressed :  they  were 
almost  naked,  wearing  only  a  few  skins,  or  a  karross,  and  were  living 
in  holes,  or  in  most  miserable  shelters,  in  an  adjacent  sandhill,  near  to 
which  there  was  a  wood,  to  which,  on  the  approach  of  any  boors,  they 
fled  to  conceal  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  subjected  to  compulsory 
service.     Some  of  them  now  have  comfortable  cottages,  but  a  large 
number  of  them  live  in  rude,  thatched  huts,  of  interwoven  branches 
and  mud ;  and  are  in  appearance  about  equal  to  the  people  of  the 
lower  class  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire ; 
perhaps  on  First  days  their  appearance  may  be  superior,  for  the  Hot- 
tentots make  themselves  very  clean  to  attend  public  worsh^.   Many  of  them 
have  felt  something  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and  while  they  remain 
at  stations  of  this  kind,  they  are  under  Missionary  instruction,"  (p. 
128.)     ^^  Could  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  seen  the  effect  that 
is  produced  here  by  the  operation  of  Gospel  principles,  carried  out  in 
Christian  instruction,  in  delivering  the  people  firom  oppression,  and  in 
general  education,  though  but  of  a  momentary  kind,. they  would  no 
doubt  have  joined  in  the  exclamation,  *  What  hath  God  wrought!' 
Many  of  the  half-naked,  degraded  Hottentots  had  been  raised  to  a 
state  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England,  and  in 
some  respects  superior ;  certainly  above  that  often  found  in  some  of 
the  manufacturing  districts.     They  were  dressed  like  decent,  plain 
people  of  that  class ;  and  in  the  sixteen  schools  of  the  Kat  river  dis- 
trict, which  are  about  half-supported  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
conducted  by  native  youths,  they  had  about  1200  scholars,  and  an  at- 
tendance of  about  1000."— (P,  186.) 
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Well  mi^ht  Mr.  Backhonse  say,  when  contemplating  one  of 
the  interesting  scenes  which,  happily,  his  joumeyings  so  fre- 
quently presented, — 

«  It  is  difficult  to  a  feeling  mind  to  look  on  this  country  without 
emotion,  in  beholding  the  hills  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  val- 
\eys  with  com,  and  contemplating  these  as  the  possession  of  a  people 
JQst  rescued  from  oppression,  robbery,  and  spoil,  but  now  dwelling  in 
safety  and  peace."— P.  189. 

There  is  plainly  and  decidedly  an  incipient  and  growing  civili. 
zation.  The  fields  are  not,  it  is  true,  white  unto  the  harvest,  but 
they  are  beantifrdly  verdant  with  the  springing  com.  A  deep, 
bread,  and  stable  lonndation  is  laid,  and  the  structure  to  be  raised 
upon  it  is  evidently  advancing.  Already  does  the  Hottentot,  not 
long  ago  so  wretchedly  degraded,  prostrate  in  the  lowest  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  stand  upright,  respecting  himself  as  a  man, 
idiile  he  humbles  himself  before  Grod  as  a  sinner.  The  facts  are 
precisely  such  as  the  principles  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  referred  chiefly  to  the  individuaL 
The  Boeial  aspects  of  the  case  will  still  further  support  and  illus- 
trate our  alignment. 

n.  Christiamty  most  efficiently  promotes  civilization  by  means 
of  the  Social  Principles^  which  it  implants  and  maintains. 

The  entire  subject  is  far  too  vast  to  be  considered  in  all  its 
details.  A  few  leading  &cts,  however,  may  be  noticed;  and 
whfle  noticing  them,  we  may  remember  that  m  the  Gospel  there 
are  no  discrepancies.    AU  there  is  consistent  and  harmonious. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  exerts  an  influence  such  as  that  is  which 
we  have  already  described,  there  will  be  the  frill  establishment, 
on  right  principles,  of  the  domestic  constitution.  Where  this  ex- 
ists not,  society  is  at  least  infirm  and  unsound ;  it  is  generally 
oormpt  at  the  root,  and  its  progress  is  not  only  unavoidably  im- 
pede^ but  always  connected  with  imdeniable  evidences  of  infe- 
riority and  instability.  Man  is  either  a  homeless  vagabond,  or 
he  lives  in  the  indulgence  of  those  animal  appetites.which  go  to 
sensualize  his  whole  character ;  to  enervate  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  strengthen  in  susceptibility  and  power  his  passions  of 
resentment  ana  anger;  to  maxe  him  slow  and  feeble  m  thought, 
and  quick  and  mi^ty  in  ferocity.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  one 
entire  portion  of  the  human  species  become  the  degraded  victims 
of  the  other,  whose  position  is  a  perpetual  temptation  to  the  exer- 
cise of  a  savage  tyranny.  The  whole  mass  of  human  society  is 
in  great  measure  deprived  of  that  deep,  and  powerful,  and  salu- 
tary influence  which  woman  was  designed  to  exert.  To  this  all 
history  bears  testimony.  Polygamy  and  barbarism  have  always 
gone  hand  in  hand. 
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And  here  it  is  that  the  influence  of  a  genuine  Christianity  is 
most  decided.  WTierever  it  is  introduced,  the  great  law  of  the 
Bible,  that  one  man  should  have  his  one  wife,  and  that  he  should 
dwell  with  her  as  being  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life,  that 
their  prayers  be  not  hindered,  is  established  on  the  best  and 
siu'est  foundations.  Nor  does  it  receive  a  reluctant,  coerced  sub- 
mission. The  law  is  written  m  the  heart.  The  seed  of  truth  is 
deposited  in  a  congenial  soil.  What  the  judgment  acknowledges, 
the  affections  love.  The  proper  position  of  woman  in  society  is 
perceived,  and  she  is  at  once  placed  in  it.  The  Christian  regards 
ler  whom  he  has  chosen  to  be  the  partner  of  his  future  life,  with 
feelings  unknowoi  to  the  polygamist,  whether  in  the  semi-barbar- 
ous or  completely  savage  state.  She  is  neither  his  toy  nor  his 
drudge.  He  knows  that  he  cannot  be  the  petty  tyrant  of  home, 
and  retain  the  favour  of  his  heavenly  Lord.  The  domestic  con- 
stitution is  established,  because  the  domestic  affections  are  awa- 
kened and  sanctified.  Next  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  God, 
and  indeed  immediately  flowng  from  them,  the  Christian  be- 
liever regards  those  which  he  owes  to  his  family.  He  is  instructed 
by  the  great  word — and  this  is  one  principal  theme  of  ministerial 
instruction,  public  and  private — to  rule  over  it  in  the  fear  of  God, 
walking  in  his  house  with  a  perfect  heart.  He  may  not  provoke 
his  children  to  wrath,  but  is  required  to  train  them  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  things  which  he  finds  in  "  the 
word,"  are  to  be  in  his  heart,  and  he  is  to  teach  them  diligently  to 
his  children ;  morning  and  evening  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
prayer  are  to  be  presented  at  the  family  altar.  His  hallowed 
dwelling  becomes  as  it  were  a  temple,  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  he  moves  in  his  family  as  its  anointed  prophet,  priest, 
and  king. 

And  as  it  is  by  his  own  family  that  his  chief  duties  are  re- 
quired, so  in  the  midst  of  it  is  it  that  his  chief  earthly  comforts 
are  enjoyed.  Next  to  those  which  he  derives  from  communion 
with  God,  are  those  which  are  supplied  by  his  home.  Fatigued 
by  earthly  labour,  harassed  by  earthly  care,  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  wdth  his  sympathizing  partner,  with  his  smiling,  prattling 
children,  he  finds  relaxation  and  repose.  And  if  he  has  to  rejoice 
in  some  instance  of  new  or  increasnig  prosperity,  he  feels  not  the 
fiilness  of  the  joy,  till  it  is  shared  by  his  beloved  family.  Under 
such  an  influence  man  cannot  continue  to  be  a  savage.  He  is  at 
least  softened  and  humanized ;  he  is  more,  he  is  purified  and  ele- 
vated by  that  sacred  home  feeling  which  is  fixed  oeeply  in  his  con- 
science, as  one  of  the  elements  of  his  piety.  Savagism  and  home 
are  incompatible.  From  true  Christianity  home  is  inseparable. 
And  therefore  does  Christianity,  as  enforcing  family  obligations, 
and  inspiring  the  love  of  family  enjoyments,  strike  at  the  very 
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root  of  savagism.  Strictly  enjoining  personal  purity  under  the 
most  awful  sanctions,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  those  ap- 
petites and  affections  of  our  lower  nature,  to  which  the  "  natiu*al 
man"  completely  subjects  himself,  the  Gospel  teaches  that  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  commands  him  to  love  his  wife  as 
Chnst  loved  his  church,  to  educate  his  children  for  duty  on  earth 
and  blessedness  in  heaven,  and  to  deal  with  his  servants,  if  ser- 
vants he  employs,  as  having  himself  a  master  in  heaven.  Com- 
bine this  with  that  self-respect  which  religion  unfailingly  pro- 
daces,  while  it  removes  the  inflated  and  ridiculous  pride  wluch, 
as  springing  from  corrupt  nature,  is  found  in  unregenerate  man, 
whether  dwelling  in  cuJtivated  or  barbarous  life ;  and  it  will  at 
once  appear  that  the  wandering  savage,  yielding  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel,  must  become  the  settled  householder,  to  whom  the 
duties  and  the  comforts  of  the  family  are  alike  sacred ;  and  that 
in  these  reclaimed  households  we  have  the  certain  commencement 
of  a  living  and  growing  civilization. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Although  compelled  occasionally  to  endure 
severe  toil,  and  to  suffer  what  may  sometimes  be  extreme  priva. 
tion,  the  predominant  habit  of  the  savage  is  indolence.  But,  take 
the  man  who  has  obeyed  the  Gospel  from  his  heart,  and  whose 
heart,  therefore,  is  truly  inclined  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
written  word,  enforced  on  his  serious  attention  by  a  faithful  mi- 
nistry. He  finds  that  one  of  the  most  explicit  of  the  rules  which 
he  is  required  to  observe  is,  that  "  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  household,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  We  particularly  refer  to  the 
very  positive  language  of  St.  Paul  in  his  epistles  to  the  Thessaloni- 
ans.*  Not  only  are  gluttony,  and  drunkenness,  and  dishonesty  for- 
bidden, but  men  are  called  by  the  Gospel  to  an  active  and  indus- 
trious prudence  for  the  regular  supply  of  their  own  wants,  and  of 
those  of  their  family.  "  That  ye  may  walk  honestly  towards  them 
that  are  without,  and  that  ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing, ^^  He  who  is 
influenced  by  these  requirements  will  not  trust  to  the  casual  and 
precarious  nroduce  of  the  chase,  with  its  alternations  of  wasteful 
plenty,  and  extreme  scarcity,  unless  in  those  few  and  seldom  oc- 
curring cases  in  which  the  necessity  that  has  no  law  compels  him. 
He  is  to  open  the  sources  whence  industry  may  derive  a  regularly 
flowing  stream.  The  earth  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  flocks  and 
herds  gathered  and  tended.  They  who  act  according  to  these 
laws,  will  fix  themselves  in  settled  habitations ;  and  as  the  cultiva^- 
tion  of  the  earth,  and  the  regular  provision  of  clothing — setting 
aside,  for  the  moment,  the  otner  wants  of  society — wul  require 


♦  1  Theas.  iv.,  1 1,  12  ;  2  The«.  HI.,  1 1,  12. 
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attention  to  the  mechanical  arts,  the  division  of  labour  will  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  thus,  not  only  will  there  be  the 
framework  of  civilized  society,  but  the  associating  with  it  of  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  requisite  for  even  a  high  state  of 
civilization.  The  feelings  inspired  by  religion  have  produced  a 
new  class  of  wants.  The  man  looks  for  a  more  decent  nabitation, 
and  more  decent  clothing.  He  can  no  longer  eat  his  meat  half 
raw,  tearing  it  in  pieces  as  it  lies  on  the  earth.  And  these  new 
wants  point  to  new  labours.  And  then  comes  in  another  princi- 
ple. The  man  who  looks  no  higher  than  himself,  may  do  his 
work  as  he  pleases ;  but  he  who  is  required  to  do  all  cm  unto  the 
Lord^  cannot  allow  himself  in  carelessness.  True  religion  leads 
to  skilfulness  in  working,  for  it  connects  working  itself  with  con- 
science. And  &om  this  it  would  soon  follow,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, that  one  employment,  (generally  speaking,)  should  oc- 
cupy one  man  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  division  of  labour,  and  the 
bartering,  and  trading,  which  political  economy,  finding  the  ele- 
ments in  existence,  has  arranged  into  a  science,  and  to  which 
evangelical  religion  is  thus  seen  naturally  and  easily  to  conduct. 
Communities,  as  well  as  families,  are  pixxiuced  by  its  influence; 
and  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  enjoins  is  precisely  that  which 
tends  to  preserve  the  community  in  a  healthy  state,  and  to  minis- 
ter to  its  prosperity.  It  is  not  the  result  of  mere  power,  but  a 
blessing  resulting  from  the  established  and  continual  rule  of  divine 
providence,  that  ^^  godliness  is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  pro- 
mise of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Mr. 
Backhouse  beheld,  not  only  comfortable  dwellings,  inhabited  by 

Eeacefrd,  industrious,  decently  clothed,  and  sufficiently  fed  fami- 
es ;  but  these  dwellings  collocated  into  enlarging  villages,  with 
their  cultivated  gardens,  and  their  street  oak-rows,  their  well  tilled 
fields,  and  their  carefrdly  tended  flocks  and  herds.  Under  the 
natund  influence  of  evangelical  Christianity,  Hottentots,  within 
Uving  memory,  sunk  in  me  lowest  degradation  of  savagism,  are 
beginning  to  occupy  the  position  whicn  man's  Creator  designed 
him  to  occupy,  ana  to  which  some  of  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  Divine  revelation  are  found  to  refer. 

In  considering  these  selected  instances  of  the  tendency  and 
operation  of  the  domestic  affections^  their  social  aspects  have  been 
unavoidably  seen.  But  the  social  principles  implanted  and  nou- 
rished by  the  Gospel  are  too  widely  influential  to  be  dismissed 
with  only  incidental  notice,  while  their  range  is  too  extensive  to  be 
at  present  fully  examined.  We  must  again  select  a  few  instances. 
And  of  these,  the  influence  is  so  obvious,  the  results  so  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  task  of  investigation  is  easy,  and  may  be 
very  soon  performed.  *^  ' 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  religion. 
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when  considered  in  the  essential  simplicity  of  its  nature,  consists 
of  love ;  and  every  thing  in  the  evangelical  system  is  designed  to 
bring  us  to  this,  or  to  preserve  us  m  it.     Man  is  to  love  su- 

remely  the  Author  of  his  being ;  he  is  to  love  his  neighbour  as 

imself.  And  wherever  the  Gospel  is  obeyed,  this  sacred  affec- 
tion is  awakened  and  sustained.  And  need  we  armie  as  to  its 
effects  ?  It  is  already  done  for  us  by  the  Apostle.  "Love  work- 
eth  no  ill  to  his  neighbour ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law/'  Euclid  furnishes  no  demonstration  more  complete,  or 
more  obvious.  We  do  not  hate  ourselves,  or  seek  our  own  hurt : 
and  if  we  have  submitted  to  the  Gospel,  and  received  its  spiritual 
blessings,  as  we  regard  ourselves,  so,  with  the  same  benevolence, 
we  regard  our  neighbour.  We  feel  that  we  can  rejoice  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  that  we  desire  it,  that  we  are  ready  to  pro- 
mote it  whenever  it  is  in  our  power.  It  is  therefore  saying  little 
that  the  irascible  passions  are  placed  under  powerful  restraint ; 
that  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  are  not  only  foroidden  by  the  out- 
ward rule,  but  effectually  combated  by  the  new  principles  and 
motives  which  reign  inwardly :  instead  of  them,  tne  benevolent 
afiections  are  now  established  in  the  soul,  and  constitute  the  pre- 
dominating disposition.  The  true  Christian  is,  for  this  reason,  a 
new  creaturey  because  he  is  under  the  full  influence  oi  faith  that 
warkeA  by  lave. 

What  then  must  be  the  effect  of  this  upon  man's  social  condi- 
tion? The  malignant  passions  are  conquered.  There  can  no 
longer  be  hatred,  and  bloody  revenge,  and  their  train  of  terrible 
and  heart-sickening  cruelties.  No  exposure  of  infants.  No  de- 
sertion of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm.  Along  with  honesty 
and  uprightness,  there  will  be  kindness  of  feeling,  courteousness 
in  benaviour.  There  will  be  the  developments  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  often-quoted  thirteenth  of  Corinthians.  Let  that 
chapter  be  studied  in  its  details.  Let  a  savage  tribe  be  supposed 
to  be  brought,  by  a  faithful  ministry,  under  the  influence  of  its 
grand  affection.  So  far  as  this  is  the  case  they  are  actually/  civi-- 
Uzed;  and  if  this  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in  re- 
gard to  self-respecty  and  the  domestic  affections,  the  civilizing  work 
will  be  seen,  even  in  its  first  subjects,  and  in  its  first  operations, 
to  have  advanced  a  long  way. 

But  we  must  refer  to  two  other  social  principles  set  at  work  by 
the  Gospel  wherever  it  is  truly  received.  We  have  purposely 
confined  ourselves  to  the  more  obvious  aspects  of  the  subject ; 
ihete  are  some  which,  though  less  obvious,  are  scarcely  less 
powerfid.  We  have  hitherto  only  referred  to  the  intercourse 
between  man  and  man ;  but  this  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
society.  For  society,  government  is  necessary,  and  laws  must  be 
enacted ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  legislators  and  rulers.     Now, 
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without  referring  to  any  but  the  most  general  views  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  to  read  the  New  Testament  without  seeing 
that  it  is  in  these  respects  eminently  favourable  to  social  order. 
Whatever  anarchy  had  previously  prevailed,  the  necessity  of 
agreeing  on  laws  would  be  felt  by  Christian  disciples,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  they  would  find  statements  admirably  calculated 
to  direct  them  both  as  to  the  laws  which  should  be  enacted,  and 
the  authority  by  which  they  should  be  enforced  and  executed. 
The  magistrate — ^therefore  there  is  to  be  one — is  to  be  the  minis- 
ter of  God  for  good — the  sword  of  justice  is  committed  to  him, 
and  he  is  to  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  but  for  praise  to  them  that 
do  well, — he  is  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofBce  in  reference 
to  the  objects  which  the  Apostle  has  so  well  defined — "  that  we 
may  live  quiet  and  peacefiu  lives,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 
And  because  this  particular  constitution  of  society  is  designed 
and  appointed  by  God  for  human  benefit,  obedience  and  support 
are  commands,  the  obligation  to  submit  to  which  is  laid  upon  the 
Christian  conscience ;  and  thus  rulers,  legislators,  subjects,  are  all 
reminded  of  their  highest  duties  toward  God,  while  their  mutual 
duties  in  regard  to  each,  are  all  placed  under  the  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion, and  made  obligatory  on  conscience.  The  magistrate  will  feel 
that  he  is  required  to  be  as  the  minister  of  God  for  good  to  those 
who,  on  their  part,  are  required  to  be  obedient  not  for  wrath,  but 
for  conscience'  sake. 

And  there  is  something  beyond  all  this,  slow,  perhaps,  in  its 
operation,  though  that  operation  commences  very  eany.  The 
great  theme  of  the  Gospel  ministry  is  Christ  crucified.  The  prin- 
cipal object  to  which  awakened  inquirers  are  directed  is,  Christ 
crucified.  This  theme  the  faithful  mmister  expatiates  upon,  open- 
ing Its  grand  principles,  at  least,  to  minds  which,  because  spiritu- 
ally awakeneci,  are  prepared  to  behold  and  admit  them.  Now, 
here  is  not  only  the  noblest  subject  for  individual  contemplation 
ever  presented  to  the  human  mind, — the  solution,  by  Christ's 
atonement,  of  the  problem,  how  God  can  be  at  once  a  iust  God 
and  a  Saviour — but  a  subject  which,  when  ftui;her  investigated,  is 
found  to  suggest  just  and  noble  principles  of  jurisprudence  and 
law.  Even  the  awakened  savage  begins  to  imderstand  how,  in 
Christ's  death,  God  both  vindicates  his  law,  and  causes  his  mercy 
to  triumph ;  and  as  he  frequently,  and  with  delighted  feeling, 
contemplates  it,  it  opens  to  his  view,  and  almost  unconsciously 
he  becomes  familiar  with  the  loftiest  subjects  that  even  angels 
can  study.  With  such  a  subject  before  him,  and  regarding  the 
dispensation  of  mercy  in  that  peculiar  character  in  which  the  Gros- 
pel  presents  it,  as  the  kitigdom  of  Gody  he  cannot  but  experience 
Doth  mental  instruction  and  enlargement.  Just  views  will  thus 
prevail insociety, and  principles  willbe  admitted, which,  whenfully 
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traced  into  ail  their  consequences,  place  before  man  that  system 
of  redemption  and  government  which  it  has  pleased  the  infinitely 
wise,  holy,  and  merciful  God  to  devise,  anci  by  means  of  which 
he  imparts  such  ftdness  of  blessing  to  his  creatures.    When  these 
principles  are  understood,  and  their  influence  is  felt  and  obeyed, 
there  cannot  be  slavery — the  man  who  practically  views  his  fellow- 
man  as  he  appears  in  the  light  of  redemption,  cannot  hold  him  in 
bondage,  nor  attempt  to  play  the  tyrant.    Not  only  is  "  Honour  all 
men!*  an  evangelical  precept,  but  the  Gospel  places  man  in  such  a 
light,  as  loved  of  God,  ana  redeemed  by  tne  incarnation  and  sa- 
criiicial  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  even  were  not  the  precept 
given,  the  feeling  which  prompts  to  obedience  would  exist.    The 
whole  system  of  government  and  lawwhichthe  cross  of  Christopens 
to  the  view  of  those  whose  hearts  it  has,  in  the  first  place,  interested, 
is  equally  favourable  to  true  liberty  and  true  order.     The  Gospel 
makes  man  honourabUj  and  calls  into  proper  exercise  all  the  fa- 
culties of  his  nature ;  it  is  thus  highly  favourable  to  liberty  :  it 
sets  before  man  his  subjection  to  God,  calls  for  a  willing  subjec- 
tion to  the  Divine  authority  as  expressed  in  the  Divine  law,  and 
connecting  civil  obedience  with  the  obligations  and  sanctions  of 
religion,  lays  it  directly  on  the  conscience  as  a  Christian  duty ;  it 
is  thus  favourable  to  order.     As  it  gathers  men  into  societies,  so 
does  it  give  to  societies  their  best  character  and  form.    And  thus, 
while  reiifiion  tends,  not  accidentally,  but  directly  and  essentially, 
to  establish  such  social  relations  as  are  obviously  most  important 
elements  of  social  civilization,  it  provides  for  the  very  nighest 
degrees  of  improvement  in  the  social  constitution,  and  is  contin- 
ually bearing  men  onward  on  this  best,  and  indeed  only  safe  path. 
As  evangelical  developments  proceed,  not  only  will  the  social 
firamework  be  brought  to  assume  its  best  form,  whatever  that 
form  may  be,  but  the  whole  mass  of  society  will  be  moved  and 
governed  by  principles  in  perfect  accordance  with  it.     Tyranny 
and  slavery,  rebellion  and  anarchy,  will  be  alike  unknown.     Re- 
ligion at  once  fixes  men  in  society,  and  binds  them  together  in 
comfortable,  because  honest  and  courteous  intercourse ;  and  then, 
into  the  society  thus  formed,  the  principles  of  a  jurisprudence, 
wise,  pure,  and  noble,  are  cast,  which,  though  their  operation  be 
at  first  slow,  shall  operate  as  beneficially  as  certainly.     When 
men  are  perpetually  demanding  their  rights^  angry  passions  are 
awakeneci,  and  strifes  and  contentions  ensue,  in  whicn  the  weak 
always  sufler  wrong ;  whereas,  when  every  man  feels  on  his  con- 
science an  obligation  to  discharge  his  duty,  he  is  carefiil  to  render 
to  all  their  due,  and  most  careml  to  render  that  which  is  due  to 
the  friendless  and  weak  ;  and  when  all  attend  to  their  duties,  all 
shall  enjoy  their  rights.    And  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things 
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to  which  the  Gospel  powerfulhr  tends.  "  Owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another."  "  Look  not  every  man  upon  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  upon  the  things  of  otners." 

Ajid  the  commencement  of  this  work  Mr.  Backhouse  deaily 
perceived  among  the  converted  Hottentots  and  Cafi&es  of  Southern 
Africa.  A  brutal  polygamy  formerly  prevailed,  but  the  Gospel 
has  laid  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  it ;  and  in  the  passages  already 
quoted  from  his  "  Narrative," — ^and  many  more  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter might  be  given — the  observant  reader  will  see  plainly  that 
the  principles  to  which  we  have  adverted  are  already  at  worK,  and 
operating  in  the  direction  we  have  described ;  so  that,  were  we  to 
pause  here,  simple  as  are  the  views  we  have  taken,  yet  we  believe 
we  have  made  out  our  case.  The  man  who  experiences  a  true 
evangeUcal  conversion  is  already,  in  principle,  a  civilized  man, 
though  he  were  before  a  savage ;  wnile  he  who  only  lives  to 
"  follow  the  devices  and  desires  of  his  own  heart,"  careless  how 
much  he  ^^  offends  against  God's  holy  laws,"  has,  in  his  heart,  the 
seeds  of  savagism,  however  the  exterior  man  may  be  varnished  and 
poUshed. 

m.  We  will  only  add  two  or  three  miscellaneous  illustrations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  all  who  walk  in  error 
and  falsehood,  are  punished  by  the  intervention  of  imposture,  and 
that  imposture  is  often  found  to  be  a  cruel  scourge.  We  will  say 
nothing  of  the  false  miracles  by  which  an  usurping  priesthood  often 
seeks  to  maintain  its  power  in  some  parts  of  Chnstendom.  We 
confine  our  view  to  South  Africa,  where  the  religious  tendencies 
of  human  nature  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  compa- 
tible with  their  existence  ;  where  the  savage  neither  sees  God  in 
clouds,  nor  hears  him  in  the  wind ;  where  tKere  is  barely  a  va^e, 
meanin^ess  reference  to  some  unknown  spiritual  and  invisible 
power.  Exposed  to  seasons  of  destructive  drought,  they  have  their 
conjuring  rain-^nakers^  who  often  exercise  a  cruel  tyranny ;  and, 
ignorant  both  of  diseases  and  remedies,  they  believe  that  illness  is 
caused  by  a  sort  of  witchcraft;,  which  can  only  be  counteracted  by 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  bewitching  agent.  Terrible 
cruelties  are  often  inflicted  by  the  anti-witch  doctors.  The  entire 
system,  in  principle  and  practice,  is  one  of  debasement  and  bar- 
barity. Mr.  Backhouse  gives  some  thrilling  instances,  for  which 
we  must  refer  to  his  volume.  Now,  not  omy  is  the  Gospel  alto- 
^ther  opposed  to  this,  but,  as  soon  as  its  influence  upon  tne  heart 
IS  experienced,  the  power  of  rain-makers  and  witch-doctors  at  once 
and  for  ever  is  broken.  The  converted  savage — ^savage  no  longer 
— knows  who  gives  "  the  former  and  the  latter  rain  in  their  sear 
son,"  and  causes  "  the  bright  shining  of  the  sun  afl»r  rain."   Im- 
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posture  is  detected,  and  is  so  exposed,  that  even  the  natives  them- 
selves, in  the  neighbourhood  of  missionaiy  settlements,  though 
not  obedient  to  the  Gospel,  begin  to  lau^h  at  the  rain-makers,  and 
to  defy  the  witch-doctors.  A  powerful  agency  of  barbarous  de- 
gradation is  thus  weakened  as  to  all;  while  all  who  become 
Christian,  experience  an  entire  deliverance  from  it. 

But  this  snould  not  be  regarded  by  itself.  Instead  of  the 
savace  incantations  of  rain-makers  and  witch-doctors,  there  are 
established  the  solemn  services  of  Christian  worship.  The  house 
of  God  becomes  the  centre  of  the  settlement ;  and  is  it  necessanr 
to  point  out  the  civilizing  power  of  the  public  ordinances  of  reh- 
gion  ?  Mr.  Backhouse,  m  a  passage  already  quoted,  illustrates 
this  bv  a  brief  observation,  which  is  yet  highly  significant : — 
The  Hottentots  are  particularly  attentive  to  decency  and  cleanliness 
on  the  Sabbath  day^  because  they  then  congregate  for  the  worship  of 
God,  They  who  do  this  sincerely,  every  time  they  assemble, 
will  be  renunded  that  God  is  their  father,  Christ  their  Master  and 
Lord,  and  that  they  are  all  brethren.  Christian  worshippers  can- 
not come  from  Christian  worship,  to  plunge  into  the  low  sensu- 
ality, or  the  bloody  animosities,  of  savage  life.  The  feelings 
which  are  associated  with  Christian  worship,  will  become  the 
feelings  of  everyday  life.    When — where,  is  God  absent  ? 

And,  with  this,  another  remark  may  be  connected.  The  im- 
portant influence  of  the  Missionary  Family  must  not  be  over- 
looked. When  the  crystallizing  power  seems  unusually  weak  in 
a  saline  solution,  the  chemist  sometimes  throws  in  a  small  ciystal 
of  the  salt,  which  thus  immediately  becomes  a  sort  of  nucleuSy 
attracting  to  itself  the  saline  particles,  so  that  the  process  now 
proceeds  as  was  desired.  The  Christian  Missionary,  for  love  of 
souls,  comes  from  a  far  country,  renouncing  the  advantages  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  that  he  may  dwell  among  savages,  and  be 
an  instrument  of  saving  and  reclaiming  them.  He  dwells  among 
savages,  but  he  does  not  become  savage  himself.  As  far  as  is 
practicable,  he  has  the  dwelUng  of  the  civilized  man,  and  in 
all  his  own  movements,  and  in  those  of  his  family,  he  shows  the 
superior  advantages  which  he  enjoys.  He  becomes,  in  the  locaUty 
where  he  has  settled,  the  nucleus  of  civilization.  Savages  can  see 
the  difierence  between  those  who  only  come  amongst  them  for 
conquest  or  gain,  and  those  who  come  amongst  them  to  do  them 
In  Pofynesia,  repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  this ;  and 

*•  Backhouse  mentions  facts  of  like  character.  Savage  chiefs, 
having  no  love  for  the  Gospel,  yet  give  the  Missionary  a  kindly 
welcome,  the  first  motive  bemg  a  desire  to  add  to  their  own  con- 
sequence and  power.  But  when,  by  the  influence  of  evangelical 
grace  and  trutn,  the  Missionary  has  collected  around  him  a  num- 
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ber  of  converts,  they  look  up  to  him  as  their  benefactor  and  supe- 
rior, and  the  work  of  imitation  soon  commences — ^that  work  pro- 
ceeding all  the  more  rapidly,  because  the  mind  is  prepared  for  it 
by  thelight  which  has  been  received,  and  the  motives  which  have 
now  been  implanted. 

Nor  must  the  intellectual  improvement^  consequent  on  the  spi- 
ritual reception  of  the  Gosi)el,  be  overlooked.   Man  was  made  to 
know  God;  but  the  Hottentots  and  Ca£&es,  when  ^dsited  by 
Christian  ilissionaries,  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  deity — ^not 
even  enough  to  make  them  idolators.     They  had  no  idea  of  any 
thing  beyond  their  own  existence  and  condition,  except,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  indistinct  feeling  on  the  subject  of  an  invisible 
power.     What  an  advance  is  made,  then,  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  the  scriptural  idea  of  God,  and  who  perceive  in  addition, 
and  that  in  spiritual  light,  the  system  of  truth  with  which  the 
scriptural  idea  of  God  is  inseparably  connected !    Their  mind  is 
now  directed  to  subjects  of  thought ;  and  while  mental  activity, 
^nerally  speaking,  is  more  pleasant  than  mental  vacuity  and 
Ignorance,   the   feelings   which   are  awakened  in  them  render 
the  contemplation  of  these  magnificent  truths  a  most  delightfiil 
exercise,  so  that  they  will  desire  and  strive  to  increase  in  the 
knowledge  of  God.     And  then — ^rapidly  glancing  at  actual  fact« 
— the  Scriptures  are  given  to  them,  and  tney  and  their  children 
are  taught  to  read ;  and,  taking  the  Bible  as  it  actually  is,  what 
a  multitude  of  questions  does  it  suggest  to  the  aroused  curiosity 
of  the  long  torpid  mind.     The  converted  Hottentot,  reading  his 
Bible,  wisnes  to  know  about  other  countries  and  other  times.     All 
that  his  teacher  knows,  the  convert  desires  to  know ;  and  even 
though  he  should  feel  that  himself  can  only  just  pass  the  thresh- 
hold,  there  are  his  children,  and  his  own  wishes  are  all  in  agree- 
ment with  the  plans  of  the  missionary,  that  schools  may  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  rising  generation  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
knowledge  that  can  be  communicated  to  them.     In  the  extracts 
given  from  Mr.  Backhouse,  it  would  be  observed,  that  at  one 
station  there  was  a  boys'  school,  and  a  girls'  school,  and  an  infant 
8<;hool,  and  a  school  of  industry.     And  whoever  has  attended  to 
the  statistics  of  missionaiy  proceedings,  will  have  noticed  the 
uniform  attention  to  education  which  they  indicate.     And,  with- 
out enlarging  on  the  subject,  we  only  say,  that  where  there  is 
education,  superintendea  by  missionaries  from  a  country  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  a  connexion  is  opened  between  what 
may  be  termed  the  two  so  greatly  different  levels,  and  through 
the  connecting  channels  the  streams  of  knowledge  will  flow — ^in 
this  case  without  lowering  the  higher  waters — till  the  level  be  the 
same  in  both.     Where  such  education  w,  before  very  long  there 
will  be  a  literature.     When  the  ancient  Gentiles,  not  liking  to 
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retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  cast  off  the  light  which  they  pos- 
sessed, their  progress  to  all  the  confiision  and  ignorance  of  the  re- 
Epobate  mind  was  rapid :  and  when  the  knowledge  of  God  is,  with 
umble,  but  devout  and  delighted  thankfulness  admitted,  the 
progress  in  an  opposite  direction  is  scarcely  less  rapid,  and  equally 
certain.  Already  are  printing  presses  introduced  to  missionary 
stations  among  the  most  savage  tribes.  Printing  presses  in  can- 
nibal New  Zealand !  Thirty  years  ago,  what  was  Fejee — ^what 
New  Zealand — ^what  were  Ilottentots — what  Caffires?  What 
are  they  now  ?  Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  out  of  revenge,  seized  on  the  ship,  Boyd,  and  murdered 
and  devoured  the  whole  crew — more  than  sixty  persons.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  an  unhappy  collision  took  place  between  a  party  of 
New  Zealanders  and  some  British  settlers.  The  New  ^ealand- 
ers  had  only  had  a  few  visits  from  Christian  missionaries.  But 
let  the  difference  be  well  noted.  They  only  defended  themselves  ; 
and  even  in  doing  so,  one  of  their  chiefs  strove  to  prevent  the 
mischief.  And  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory,  they  with- 
drew ;  no  outrages  were  committed  on  the  dead.  A  youthful, 
unarmed  missionary  was  permitted,  without  molestation,  to  com- 
mit them  to  the  earth,  with  the  usual  and  solemn  rites  of  religion. 
Wherever  Christian  missions  are  successftdly  operating,  a  civiliz- 
ing process  has  most  evidently  commenced. 

From  among  the  many  principles  which  the  subject  includes,  and 
to  which  our  lunits  do  not  allow  us  particularly  to  refer,  we  will 
only  select  one  more  for  very  brief  notice.  Christianity,  properly 
unaerstood,  directly  promotes  the  improvement  of  the  wnole  in- 
ward man.  Its  trutns  are  not  like  mathematical  demonstrations, 
appealing  exclusively  to  the  intellect,  strictly  considered.  They 
include  all  the  subjects  into  which  the  human  mind  delights  to 
inquire.  The  true,  the  good,  the  just,  the  honest,  the  beautiful — 
all  which  tlie  ancient  philosophy  sought  to  know,  and  which  it 
could  never  realize — not  as  vague  and  cloudy  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions, but  as  connected  with  living  ana  personal  realities, 
Christianity  unfolds.  By  the  spiritual  mind,  the  truth  is  loved, 
as  well  as  known ;  and  the  imagination,  and  the  affections,  as 
well  as  the  reason,  are  called  into  exercise.  AVliere  true  religion 
is,  the  poetry  of  the  soul  cannot  long  be  dormant. 

Volumes  might  be  written  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject. 
The  instances  we  have  selected,  however,  will  be  sufficient  for  its 
elucidation.     We  only  add  one  or  two  general  remarks. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  Christianity  is  a  perfect  system, 
every  part  of  which  is  consistent  with  all  the  rest,  and  with  the 
complete  whole.  If  we  have  rightly  explained  its  tendency  in 
the  instances  which  we  have  selected,  that  tendency  will  be  t/ie 
tendency  of  the  system,  inasmuch  as  in  that  system,  all  is  cohe- 
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rent  and  harmonious.  It  has  not  a  single  counteractinffy  or  even 
negative  tendency.  That  other  systems  have  operatea  so  as  to 
prevent  men  from  falling  into  savagism  is  evident,  if  we  only  ad- 
vert  to  India  and  China  in  later  days,  and  Persia,  and  Greece, 
and  Rome  in  ancient  times.  But  the  civilization  was  not  only  in 
itself  imperfect,  but  intimately  connected  with  much  that  was  bar- 
barous. Here  is  the  triumph  of  Christanity,  and  of  Christianity 
alone.  It  applies  a  sufficient  power  to  the  entire  human  nature, 
and  tends  directly  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole.  And  espe- 
cially does  it  influence  what  in  man  was  intended  to  be  supreme 
— ^his  conscience.  His  intellectual,  his  social,  his  moral  faculties, 
are  alike  invigorated  and  controlled,  and  all  are  placed  in  due  ad- 
justment to  each  other.  Christian  influence  is.  in  point  of  fact, 
twofold.  It  promotes  and  strengthens  aU  in  man  ifrom  whi<£ 
good  to  himself  and  others  may  arise,  and  it  promotes  and 
strengthens  nothing  else.  Personal  evils  it  so  restrains  and  sub- 
dues as  to  prevent  their  social  development.  Civilization  on  any 
other  principle  is  not  only  imperfect  in  itself,  but  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  savage  state ;  whereas  Christian  civi- 
lization is  not  only  in  its  own  nature  complete,  because  it  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole  man,  so  far  as  he  is  the  work  of  Grod,  but 
it  so  subdues  what  is  evil  in  human  nature,  as  that,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  permitted  to  act,  the  barbarous  defects  which  are  found  in 
the  results  of  every  other  system,  are  prevented.  Social  evils  in 
modem  society  spring  not  from  Christianity,  but  from  opposition 
to  it.  It  is  granted  that  the  social  state  is  a  mixed  one.  But  its 
principles  can  be  ascertained  by  moral  analysis,  as  completely  as 
chemistry  can  separate  any  substance  into  its  constituent  parts* 
Let  this  be  done,  and  what  real  good  can  be  traced  to  a  principle 
separate  from  Christianity ;  what  evil  can  it  be  found  to  have 
onginated  ?  And  can  there  be  any  other  conception  of  the  frdl 
results  of  the  complete  influence  of  an  entire  and  unmixed 
Christianity,  than  one  which  likewise  represents  a  nobler  civi- 
lization than  any  ever  yet  beheld  in  the  world?  To  the  mindy 
and  to  the  nature  of  man,  both  as  an  instructive  and  as  a 
remedial  system,  the  Christian  reUgion  is  preciselv  adapted; 
and  if  it  be  true — and  of  its  truth  that  precise  adaptation  is 
no  slight  argument — ^who  could  have  devised  a  system  so  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  a  nature  so  complicated,  and  presenting  such 
apparently  contradictory  aspects,  but  the  Being  to  whom  it  is 
most  intimately  known  ? — ^if  it  be  true,  then  are  its  tendencies 
rendered  efficient  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  watch- 
ful superintendence  of  divine  Providence.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  compared  to  leaven  which  is  put  into  the  measures  of  meal  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  its  own  nature  and  properties  to 
the  whole.    What  the  result  is  likely  to  be  we  can  confidently  say 
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by  noting  the  inflnence  of  the  leaven  on  individual  cases,  and  that 
which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  theory  is  realized  in  the 
actual  issue.  It  is  a  case  of  tried  experiment,  and  as  is  its  phi- 
losophy, such  are  its  facts.  But  we  are  not  left  to  conjectures  as 
to  probable  results.  In  the  volume  of  prophecy  we  have  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  future,  and  to  the  benevolence  that  mourns  over  the 
miseries  of  mankind,  most  consolatory  and  delightful  is  the  pic- 
ture delineated  by  the  pencil  of  heavenly  truth.  We  wish  to  be- 
hold a  state  of  pertect  civilization — ^a  civilization  of  knowledge  and 
purity,  of  kindness  and  peace.  We  behold  it  in  the  final 
triomphs  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  sacred  glories  of  the  latter 
day ;  and  if  we  inquire  by  what  instrumentality  this  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  ? — the  reply  is,  even  by  the  universal  diffusion 
of  the  leaven  which  produces  such  happy  effects  in  individuals. 
The  question  is  one  of  experimental  philosophy.  Tlie  success- 
ful iimuence  of  the  Gospel  on  men  personally  considered,  both 
illustrates  its  character,  and  proves  its  power.  By  Christianity, 
the  true  knowledge  of  the  true  God  is  revealed ;  by  Christian 
faith  that  knowledge  is  received  so  as  that  both  its  nature  and 

rer  are  shown  m  the  formation  of  Christian  character;  and 
Christian  compassion  and  zeal,  labouring  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  commands,  and  in  humble,  yet  confident  dependence 
on  the  divine  blessing,  that  knowledge  is  sought  to  be  communi- 
catedy  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  faithful  ministry,  to  every 
nation  under  heaven.  As  it  spreads,  the  wilderness  and  the  soh- 
taiy  place  are  made  glad,  and  the  deserts  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose ;  they  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
ringing.  And  whose  is  to  be  the  praise  when,  ^^  instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall 
come  up  the  mjrrtle  tree  f  ^^  It  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name, 
and  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  off."  The  scenes 
which  the  '^  sure  word  of  prophecy"  describes  shall  then  be 
realized,  when  ^^  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  We  say  not,  thererore,  that 
Christianity  promotes  civilization  ;  this  but  inadequately  e:roresses 
the  actual  truth.  An  unchristian  man  is  not  a  truly  civilized 
man.  A  real  Christian  has  ceased  to  be  a  savage.  Genuine, 
healthy,  consistent  civilization  is  the  aggregate  of  the  individual 
and  sooal  developments  of  scriptural  Christianity. 
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Art.  V. —  The  United  States  of  America ;  tlieir  History  from 
the  Earliest  Period ;  their  Ifidustryy  Commercey  Banking  Trans'- 
actions,  and  National  Works ;  their  Institutions  and  Character^ 
Political^  Socialj  and  Literary ;  with  a  Survey  of  the  Territory j 
and  Remarks  upon  the  Prospects  and  Plans  of  £migrani$. 
By  Hugh  Murray,  F.R.S.E.  With  Illustrations  of  the 
^Jatural  History.  By  James  Nicol.  Portraits,  and  other 
Engravings,  by  Jackson.  3  vols.  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li- 
brary.    Edinburgh,  1844. 

Men  commonly  form  an  unfair  estimate  of  the  institutions, 
character,  manners  and  customs,  of  other  nations  than  their  own. 
The  means  of  judging  of  a  nation  fully  and  fairly  are  not  often 
possessed  by  foreigners.  A  feeling  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  fine- 
quently  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  which 
leads  them  to  lean  to  the  side  of  depreciating  and  disparaging 
their  neighbours.  Even  differences  m  matters  so  insignificant^ 
comparatively,  as  the  mannera  and  customs  which  regulate  the 
daily  intercourse  of  social  and  domestic  life,  are  apt  to  excite  pre- 
judice, and  to  produce  unfavourable  impressions  in  regara  to 
matters  much  more  important,  when  a  candid  and  impartial 
consideration  of  these  differences  might  convince  men  that  many 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  other  nations  were  neither  less 
rational  in  themselves,  nor  perhaps  less  fitted  to  promote  general 
comfort  and  convenience,  than  their  own,  and  were  unpleasant 
and  annoying  to  them,  merely  because  different  from  those 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  The  United  States  of 
North  America  have  perhaps  shared  more  largely  than  any 
other  country  in  the  injustice  with  which  nations  are  apt  to 
treat  each  other  in  the  opinions  cherished  and  expressed  with 
regard  to  them.  The  histonr  and  institutions  of  that  country 
are  in  some  respects  of  a  kind  fitted  to  excite  not  very  unnattiral 
prejudice  among  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  and  especially 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  there  are  still  many  things  in  the  con- 
dition and  circumstances  of  the  United  States,  though  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  them  chiefly  as  adventitious  and  temporary, 
which  afford  plausible  grounds  for  an  unfavourable  judgment 
to  those  who  are  predisposed  to  regard  them  with  prejudice.  We 
are  not  sure  that  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the  United  States 
have  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  war  which  terminated  in 
American  independence,  been  altogether  obliterated.  There  are 
even  yet  some  men  in  Great  Britain  who  are  disposed  to  look 
upon  the  United  States  merely  as  revolted  colonies  which  ought 
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still  to  have  fonned  a  part  of  the  British  empire ;  and  the  revival 
of  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  ana  non-resistance — of 
"  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,"  by  the  high  church- 
men of  our  day — ^men  who  tauk  equivocally  of  the  lawfiilness  of 
the  Reformation  from  Popery,  and  of  the  advantages  wliich  have 
resulted  fit)m  it,  and  wno  openly  condemn  the  Revolution  of 
1688  ajs  a  "  national  sin," — is  not  likely  to  favour  the  eradica- 
tion of  this  view,  and  of  the  feelings  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce. 
And  many  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still  too  much  disposed 
to  remember  that  Great  Britain  once  oppressed  them,  and  tyran- 
nized over  them,  and  to  allow  the  recollection  of  former  injuries 
to  tinge  the  feelings  with  which  they  still  regard  her ;  and  this 
state  of  mind  and  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  practice  still  kept  up 
in  the  United  States,  of  reading  publicly,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  contains  a  minute  and  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  all  the  hardships  inflicted  upon  the  colonies 
by  the  mother-country.  This  custom  can  now  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  keep  jJive  imcharitable  and  angry  feelings,  and 
would  surely  be  "more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance." 

The  Republican  government  of  the  United  States  has  tended 
greatly  to  prejudice  the  subjects  of  European  monarchies  against 
the  institutions  of  that  country.  If  there  exist  in  America  a 
strong  tendency  to  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  misery  which  are 
to  be  found  in  European  countries  to  hereditary  monarchy  and 
a  hereditary  legislature,  there  is  at  least  an  equally  strong  ten- 
dency in  this  country  to  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  misery  which 
exist  in  the  United  States  to  their  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which  these  evils  prevail, 
in  order  to  derive  from  the  state  of  matters  in  that  country  an 
argument  against  democracy.  And  there  is  one  peculiar  circum- 
stance connected  with  this  matter  which  has  tended  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  prejudice  existing  in  this  country  against  the 
United  States — we  mean  the  notion  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
many  worthy  persons  by  the  history  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  not  yet  wholly  obliterated,  of  there  bein^  some  intrinsic 
connexion  between  democracy  and  infidelity.  It  was  not  very 
unnatural  that  the  features  which  the  French  Revolution  pre- 
sented, should  produce  an  impression  of  this  sort ;  but  still  every 
enlightened  and  intelligent  man  must  see  it  to  be  a  mere  preju- 
dice. We  know  of  no  Scriptural  grounds  on  which  it  can  be 
established  that  monarchy  is  in  itself  more  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God  than  republicanism ;  and  it  cannot  be  shewn  that  the 
views  which  usually  lead  men  to  approve  of  a  republican  fonn  of 
government,  have  any  natural  tendency  to  make  them  infidels, 
or  infidel  views  to  make  them  republicans-     The  connexion  be- 
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tween  republicanism  and  infidelity,  at  the  era  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  any  natu- 
ral and  inherent  tendency  in  the  things  themselves.     Some  of 
the  most  eminent  English  infideb  have  been  the  defenders  of 
absolute  monarchy ;  not  a  few  of  those  who  have  been  most 
eminently  honoured  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion,  such  as 
Calvin  and  others  of  tne  Reformers,  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
monarchical  principles ;  and  we  have  now,  in  the  Unitea  States, 
a  body  of  ministers,  many  of  whom  are  possessed  of  superior 
talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  undoubted  piety,  and  have  been 
highly  honoured  by  God  in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  who  yet 
openly  maintain,  that  upon  groimds  at  once  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, a  republic  is  greatly  preferable  to  a  monarchy  or  an  aristo- 
cracy.    These  facts  afford  no  reason  why  we  should  change 
our  views  upon  the  subject  of  government ;  but  they  are  sur^y 
sufficient  to  expose  the  folly  of  the  prejudice  which  many  British 
Christians  entertain  against  the  United  States,  as  if  then:  repub- 
lican institutions  either  sprung  from,  or  tended  to,   infidelity. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  indeed  drawn  up  by  Jef- 
ferson, who  was  an  infidel,  though  he  did  not  venture  very  openly 
to  avow  his  infidelity  during  his  lifetime ;  but  Dr.  Wotherspoon 
was  its  most  able  and  zealous  defender,  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when  the  Congress  adopted  it.* 

Some  one  or  more  of  these  various  prejudices  to  which  we 
have  referred,  have  influenced  most  of  the  British  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  United  States.f  A  considerable  number  of 
those  who  have  published  an  account  of  their  travels  in  that 
country,  have  been  mere  passing  visiters,  who  saw  only  the 
surface  of  things,  and,  of  course,  were  very  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  while  not  a  few  of  them  have  been  more  anxious  to  make 
an  amusing  and  spicy  book,  by  dwelling  upon  and  exaggerating 


*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  French  infidelity,  t.  e.  infidelity  produced  by  the 
writers,  and  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  France,  did  much  mischief  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  there  were  always  many  eminent  men  in  that  country  who  Btrenuovusly 
opposed  French  principles  and  French  influence,  and  deprecated  any  close  con- 
nexion with  Revolutionary  France,  from  its  tendency  to  injure  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion. Among  these  Dr.  Dwight,  who  so  long  and  so  ably  presided  over  Yale 
College,  was  conspicuous.  He  was  accustomed,  on  days  of  public  fitting  and 
thanksgiying — for  these  have  always  been,  and  still  are^  obseryed  in  the  United 
States — to  declaim  against  Reyolutionary  France,  and  all  connexion  with  her,  in  m 
style  which  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  most  sealous  clerical  wor- 
shippers of  Pitt  and  Duudas.  On  one  occasion,  towards  the  end  of  last  eentniy, 
he  wound  up  a  pulpit  philippic  against  France  in  these  words,  **  Her  touch  is  poUn- 
tion,  her  embrace  is  death.*' 

t  One  exception  to  this  remark  may  be  noticed.  Mr.  James  Stuart  of  Duneam, 
in  his  travels  through  the  United  States,  saw,  or  affected  to  see,  almost  eyery  thing 
couUur  de  rose.  We  have  heard  judicious  and  intelligent  Americans  confeaa  that 
Mr.  Stuart's  book  gave  too  favourable  a  yiew  of  their  country. 
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pecaliaiitieSy  than  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  the  general 
state  of  matters.  And,  in  this  conntiy,  we  are  very  apt,  when 
we  hear  of  any  thing  ridiculous  or  oflfensive  as  existing  or  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States,  to  put  it  down  as  appUcable  to,  and 
characteristic  of,  the  whole  nation,  when  probably  it  may  attach 
only  to  a  few  individuals,  or  to  some  limited  district  of  ^at  vast 
re^on.  Many  people  in  this  country  have  heard  of  some  of  the 
fbmes  and  extravagances  which  have  been  propounded  and 
practised  in  the  Umted  States,  on  the  subject  of  temperance — 
of  some  men  asserting  the  direct  and  positive  sinfulness  of  using 
any  intoxicating  or  even  any  stimulating  liquor — of  some  con- 
gregations excluding  from  communion  all  who  were  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and  even  all  who 
used  them,  and  of  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  abandon  the  use 
of  wine,  and  to  substitute  something  else,  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  hearing  oi  these  things,  and  knowing 
little  else  about  the  state  of  matters,  they  have  been  ready  to 
regard  them  as  attaching  to  the  temperance  movement  in  general, 
and  to  the  great  body  of  its  supporters,  whereas  they  attach  only 
to  a  very  few  indiviauals,  and  are  repudiated  by  the  great  body 
of  the  friends  of  the  temperance  reformation — a  work,  the  success 
of  which  is  an  honour  to  the  United  States,  as  it  has  conferred 
incalculable  benefits  upon  the  community.  The  great  body  of 
the  ministiT  in  the  Umted  States  have  renounced  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  altogether,  and  are  quite  able  to  adduce  proof 
that  their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  their  ministerial 
usefulness,  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  this  abstinence,  with- 
out falling  into  any  of  tne  follies  and  extravagances  above  referred 
to.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  we  neard  a  great  deal  of 
the  abuses  and  extravagances  connected  with  American  revivals 
of  religion,  and  many  of  us  believed  that  what  seemed  to  be  just 
artificial  contrivances  for  producing  a  present  and  temporary  ex- 
citement, had  the  general  sanction  tod  cx>untenance  of  the 
American  Churches,  whereas  these  abuses  were  but  local  and  par- 
tial, and  under  the  name  of  new  meaeuresy  by  which  they  were 
tumaUy  designated,  were  condemned  and  exposed  b^  the  great 
body  of  the  evangelical  churches,  and  have  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  disappeared.  We  have  heard  of  late  a  great  deal  g£ 
repudiation,  and  many,  no  doubt,  in  this  country,  have  been  led 
to  attach  the  discredit  of  this  dishonesty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  generally,  whereas  only  one  of  the  States,  Mis- 
risippi,  has  demed  its  obligation  to  pay  its  debts ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  this  State,  as  well  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  (which,  with- 
out denying  its  obligation  to  pay,  delayed  for  a  time  to  make 
provision  for  the  interest  of  its  debt,  though  it  has  done  so  now,) 
met  with  the  strongest  disapprobation  in  the  community  at  large. 
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You  meet  with  no  person  in  respectable  society,  and  you  can 
find  scarcely  any  organ  of  public  opinion  in  America,  that  is  not 
cordial  and  decided  in  condemning  repudiation.* 

There  prevails  commonly  in  this  country  much  ignorance  of 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  are,  in  general,  better  ac- 
quainted with  us,  our  institutions,  literature,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy, than  we  are  with  them.  We  sometimes  do  them  injus- 
tice from  our  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  their  territory,  the  nature 
of  their  internal  government,  and  the  origin  and  circumstances 
of  the  population.  When  Mr.  Webster,  the  celebrated  American 
lawyer  and  statesman,  was  in  this  country  in  1839,  he  paid  a  visit 
to  an  Episcopal  dignitary  in  the  nortli  of  England.  The  Bishop 
expressed  his  feelings  with  some  warmth  against  the  neglect  of 
the  American  Government  in  respect  to  preventing  the  outbreaks 
continually  occurring  on  the  frontiers,  and  said  it  was  their  impe- 
rious duty  to  establish  a  cordon  of  troops  in  order  to  watch  over 
them  and  restrain  them.  And  how  long  does  your  Lordship 
think  this  cordon  must  be,  to  cover  the  boundary  line  between 
the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States  ?  said  Mr.  Webster. 
The  Bishop  said  that  he  had  not  particularly  examined  that  point, 
but  that  surely  the  distance  could  not  be  very  great.  I  will  tell 
you  then,  said  Mr.  Webster,  the  distance  is  as  great  as  from  this 
to  Constantinople,  and  back  again  to  Vienna. 

We  do  not  usually  take  simSciently  into  account  the  leading 
peculiarity  of  their  government,  viz.  the  entire  independence  of 
each  of  the  twenty-six  States  which  form  the  Union,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  internal  regulation,  and  the  want  of  any  central  power, 
like  the  British  Parliament,  which  has  absolute  control  over  all ; 
and  in  this  way  we  are  apt  to  make  the  nation  in  general  respon- 
sible for  many^hings  over  which  neither  the  general  government, 
nor  the  general  congress  have  any  control  wnatever,  out  with  re- 
spect to  which  each  State  is  sovereign  and  independent.  The 
trial  of  M^Leod  for  his  alleged  connexion  with  the  burning  of 
the  Caroline,  after  the  British  Government  had  formally  assumed 


*  A  respectable  newspaper  in  New  York,  published  in  July  last,  gave  some 
statistical  tables,  shewing  the  great  want  of  schools  and  the  low  state  of  education 
in  the  State  of  Miseisippi.  The  general  results  were,  that  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  State  above  twenty  years  of  age,  amounting,  excluding  slaves,  to  74,000,  there 
were  above  8000,  or  1  in  9,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  that,  of  the  popu- 
lation under  20,  only  about  one-eighth  part  were  attending  schools.  We  subjoin 
the  concluding  reflections  of  the  editor  of  the  newspaper,  as  indicating  the  generd 
sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  and  the  press  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  repudiation  : — **  Will  any  one  longer  marvel  Uiat  Missisippi  is  a  repudi- 
ating State  !  Can  any  course  be  more  insane,  more  unjust  to  the  rising  generation, 
than  this  of  keeping  people  in  such  wretched  iffnoranoe,  when  they  may  just  as 
well  be  educated  and  intelligent !  Why,  compared  with  these  repudiators,  the  Choc- 
taws  and  Cherokees,  whom  we  have  learned  to  call  savage,  are  enlightened  nations." 
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the  responsibility  of  the  act — a  proceeding  which  hacl  very  nearly 
involved  the  two  countries  in  a  war — ^was  carried  through  by  the 
Governor  of  New  York  under  popular  influence,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  State  rights,  while  the  general  government  did  all  that 
was  constitutionally  competent  to  them  to  prevent  it.  This,  how- 
ever, was  an  anomaly  too  gross  and  too  dangerous  to  be  continu- 
ed ;  and,  accordingly,  the  next  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
treme jealousy  which  prevails  in  America  on  the  subject  of  State 
rights,  wisely  and  honourably  passed  what  is  called  tne  Remedial 
Justice  Act,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  all  such  questions, 
involving  international  relations,  under  the  Federal  jurisdiction, 
and  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  should  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  authorities  of  any  single  State  to  involve  the 
nation  in  war.  Still  there  are  many  things  for  which  only  the 
particular  State,  and  not  the  nation  or  general  government,  is 
responsible,  and  any  interference  with  wnich,  eitner  by  the  su- 
preme executive,  or  by  the  national  congress,  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  ;  and  this  consideration  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  or  for- 
get in  the  sweeping  censures  we  sometimes  pronounce  on  the 
great  North  American  Republic. 

The  United  States  have  had  very  great  disadvantages  to  con- 
tend with  in  regard  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  their 
population,  and  for  these  we  are  not  always  disposed  to  make  suffi- 
cient allowance.  They  were  sprung  indeed  from  most  noble  stocks, 
the  English  Puritans,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  the 
French  Huguenots.  A  nobler  ancestry  than  this  the  world 
could  not  have  iiimished,  and  to  their  descent  from  these  men, 
and  to  the  principles  derived  from  them,  do  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  owe  almost  every  thing  that  has  hitherto  contributed 
to  their  prosperity  and  their  virtu^  to  their  greatness  and  their 
happiness.  But  the  character  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who 
have  emigrated  to  the  United  States  since  they  achieved  their 
independence,  has  been  very  different  from  that  of  the  original 
settlers.  Instead  of  being  the  ilitej  they  have  been  commonly 
the  refuse  and  of&courings  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Listead  of 
being  men,  who,  like  most  of  the  original  settlers,  were  animated 
by  tne  fear  of  God,  and  were  determined  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  civil  and  religious  Uberty,  which  in  Europe  were  denied  to 
them,  they  have  most  commonly  been  needy  adventurers,  and 
men  who  fled  from  justice,  without  character,  without  resources, 
without  any  wholesome  influence  to  restrain  and  regulate  them. 
The  character  of  these  emigrants  has  exerted  an  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  has  tended 
materially  to  strengthen  the  power  of  evil,  and  to  obstruct  the  in- 
fluence of  the  exertions  made  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and 
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morality.  Tn  several  parts  of  Scotland  the  religions  and  moral 
character  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  grievously  injured  by  the 
influx  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  same  cause  has  oper- 
ated extensively  in  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that 
about  70,000  persons  emigrate  every  year  fix>m  Europe  to  that 
country,  and  tnat  about  50,000  of  these  are  Boman  Catholics, 
chiefly  from  Ireland  and  Germany ;  and  the  influx  of  such  a  body 
tends  greatly,  not  merely  to  increase  the  relative  strength  of  the 
Church  of  Kome,  but  to  degrade  the  general  morality  of  the  coDi- 
mupity. 

The  singularly  rapid  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  cufiusion  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  tend 
also,  in  no  inconsiderable  measure,  to  increase  the  difBculty  of 
providing  an  adequate  supply  of  the  means  of  education  and  re- 
ligious instruction  for  the  inhabitants,  and  to  obstruct  the  effi- 
ciency and  success  of  the  efibrts  made  for  accomplishing  these 
objects.  The  diflerences  in  the  origin,  habits,  and  circumstances 
of  diflerent  portions  of  the  inhabitants,  scattered  over  a  territory 
about  half  as  large  as  Europe,  much  of  it  but  recently  settled^ 
and  having  still  many  of  the  disadvantages  and  deficiencies  of  a 
new  country,  render  it  impracticable  to  give,  with  any  thing  like 
precision  and  fairness,  general  descriptions  of  the  character,  habits, 
and  condition  of  the  people.  There  are  about  as  great  difierenceSy 
in  many  important  respects,  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
States  of  the  Union,  as  between  those  of  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  Their  free  political  institutions,  no  doubt,  exert  a  cer- 
tain influence  upon  their  character,  habits,  and  condition,  and  of 
course  tend  to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity ;  but  poli- 
tical government  is  far  from  being  the  only  element  which  con- 
tributes to  the  formation  of  national  character ;  and  the  influence 
of  their  political  institutions,  besides  that  it  has  not  yet  operated 
for  more  than  two  or  three  generations,  has  been  counteracted  in 
all  its  beneficial  tendencies  by  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  of 
the  States,  and  in  all  of  them  has  been  much  mo(£fied  by  the 
operation  of  other  causes.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  as  absurd  to 
talk  of  the  American  character,  even  when  the  word  is  limited  in 
its  application  to  the  United  States,  as  of  the  European  charac- 
ter ;  and  yet  we  often  do  the  Americans  the  injustice  of  ascribing 
to  the  nation  in  general,  features  of  character  and  habits  and 
practices  which  are  to  be  found  only  in  particular  districts,  and 
originate  in  local  and  temponuy  causes,  ror  which  the  Americans 
are  not,  in  every  instance,  exclusively  responsible.  Indeed,  there 
is  probably  no  portion  of  the  existing  population  of  the  United 
States  who  are  more  reckless  and  nnpnncipled,  whose  character 
and  conduct  are  more  fitted  to  bring  discredit  upon  any  com- 
munity connected  with  them,  than  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
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thousands  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  whose  character  was  formed 
while  they  were  our  fellow-subjects,  living  under  the  British 
constitution.  One  specimen  of  the  place  which  the  Irish  Eoman 
Catholics  hold  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
their  influence  operates,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a  few 
months  ago  it  was  ascertained,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
prisoners  confined  in  the  jail  at  Boston,  more  than  one  half  were 
natives  of  Ireland,  while  there  was  only  one  Scotchman  among 
them.  And  the  British  traveller  in  the  United  States  will  often 
meet  with  facts  which  should  make  him  blush  with  shame  at  the 
reflection  that  the  British  Government  has  such  a  body  of  sub- 

^'ect5  as  the  Irish  Roman  CathoUcs  commonly  are,  and  make  him 
ess  disposed  to  press  upon  the  American  Government  and  the 
nation  in  general,  the  responsibility  of  all  the  immorality  and 
degradation  that  may  be  found  in  that  country. 

Another  consideration  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  judging 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  neglect  of  w^hich  leads  us  to  treat  them 
with  some  measure  of  injustice,  is,  that  the  evil  which  exists  there 
comes  out  more  palpably  and  more  offensively  than  with  us,  and 
therefore  appears  to  be  greater  in  comparison  than  it  really  is. 
There  is  much  more  fireedom  of  opinion  and  of  action  «in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain.  Men  are  there  less  influenced  by 
mere  routine,  or  a  merely  conventional  system  of  acting,  by  the 
habit  of  continuing  to  live  just  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
do,  and  as  those  around  them  are  doing.  In  this  country,  men 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  ground  down  or  raised  up  to  a  certain 
habit  of  acting,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  the  influences  which  are  in  operation  around  them,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  own  personal  principles  and  tendencies,  whereas,  in 
the  United  States,  the  actual  personal  character  and  principles 
of  the  individual  usually  come  out  more  plainly  and  more  pal- 
pably, and  are  less  modified  and  restrained  by  routine  habits  and 
collateral  circumstances. 

The  evil  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  all  unrenewed  men,  usually 
comes  out  more  palpably  in  America  than  in  this  country,  and 
this  produces  more  frequent  and  public  exhibitions  of  what  is 
offensive.  An  irreligious  man — one  who  is  destitute  of  personal 
religious  principle — ^is  practically  and  at  heart  an  infidel ;  and  if 
he  IS  not  openly  professing  infidelity,  and  living  in  the  violation 
of  some  of  the  laws  of  morality,  this  is  owing  to  the  restraining 
influence  of  external  circumstances.  This  indirect  restraining 
influence  is  not,  we  think,  so  powerful  in  America  as  in  Great 
Britain,  and  therefore  a  larger  proportion,  probably,  of  irreligious 
men  make  a  profession  of  infidelity,  and  throw  off'uie  restraints  of 
decency  and  mtegrity,  than  in  this  country.  The  general  stand- 
ard of  outward  morality  among  irreligious  men  is  probably  lower 
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than  with  us,  except  perhaps  among  our  highest  and  lowest 
classes ;  and  as  in  America,  as  well  as  in  thb  country,  truly  reli- 
gious men  form  but  a  small  minority  in  the  community,  there 
thus  meets  the  eye  and  the  ear,  in  general  society,  more  that  is 
unpleasant  and  offensive.  The  greater  separation,  too,  between 
the  Church  and  the  world  which  obtains  in  America,  although 
righl  \\\  itself,  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  and  thus 
ultimately  and  permanently  to  benefit  society,  has  a  certain  ten- 
dency for  the  time  to  lower  the  general  standard  of  outward  con- 
duct among  the  mass  of  men.  The  places  of  worship  over  a  con- 
siderable ]K)rtion  of  the  United  States,  containing  the  great  bulk 
of  their  population,  are  at  least  as  numerous  as  in  this  countiy. 
It  ai>pears  that,  generally  s|)eaking,  they  are  as  large  and  as  well 
filled  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  proportion  of  communicants 
is  considerably  less  than  usually  obtains  among  our  Churches. 
The  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  who  occupy  the  New  England 
States,  that  part  of  the  country  which  has  been  longest  settled 
and  is  most  fully  filled  up,  have,  by  the  latest  returns,  1150 
ministers  and  160,000  communicants,  giving  an  average  of 
nearly  140  connnunicants  to  each  minister.  The  two  great 
Presbyterian  bodies,  old  school  and  new  school,  who  are  dis- 
pcrsea  over  the  whole  country  except  the  New  England  States, 
nave  between  them  3036  ministers  and  280,000  communicants, 
giving  an  average  of  about  92  to  each.  And  the  other  evangeli- 
cal churches  exhibit  a  similar  proportion ;  the  smaller  bodies,  who 
are  not  dis|)ersed  over  the  country  at  large,  but  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  some  particular  district  in  the  more  populous 
States,  approximating  commonly  to  the  Congregational  rather 
than  the  rresbyterian  average.  This  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  an  indication  of  the  greater  separation 
between  the  world  and  the  professing  Church  than  usually  ob- 
tains in  this  comitry.  It  implies  the  existence  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  character  on  the  part  of  communicants  generally,  but  it 
implies  aLjo,  and  tends  to  produce,  a  somewhat  lower  standard 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Church ;  and  as 
these  of  course  form  a  large  majority  of  the  community,  and 
constitute  the  class  with  whom  most  travellers  come  chiefily  into 
contact,  an  unfavourable  impression  is  commonly  received  of 
the  general  standard  of  moraUty  as  compared  w  ith  that  which 
obtains  among  the  middle  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  United  States  which,  from  tlie 
greater  freedom  of  opinion  and  action,  assume  an  aspect  that  is 
offensive  to  us,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  things  the  same  in  substonce, 
though  less  fully  and  palpably  developed,  exist  to  as  great,  or  per- 
haps a  greater  extent  among  ourselves.  The  Unitarianism  that 
prevails  in  Boston  and  in  the  state  of  Massachusets,  of  which 
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Boston  is  the  capital,  has  been  often  held  up  as  a  proof  of  the  decay 
and  corraption  of  religion  in  that  country.  But,  independently 
of  the  facts  that  it  is  lumost  entirely  confined  to  one  State,  and  is 
very  decidedly  on  the  decrease,  we  think  it  right  to  say,  that 
the  Unitarianism  of  Massachusets  is  neither  more  nor  less  in 
substance  than  just  the  religion  which  prevailed  so  eictensively 
in  the  Continental  Churches,  and  in  the  Established  Churches  of 
England  and  Scotland  during  the  latter  half  of  last  century. 
On  the  Continent  it  was  called  Bationalism,  in  the  Church  of 
England  Orthodoxy,  and  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Moderatism ; 
but  in  all  it  was  just  substantially  Pelaipan  Unitarianism,  i,  e. 
the  natural  relimon  of  irreligious  men,  wno  had  no  sound  views 
and  no  deep  and  sincere  impressions  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, but  who  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  throw  off  altogether  a 
profession  of  Christianity.  The  extent  to  which  these  different 
parties  went  in  developing  their  views,  and  especially  in  formally 
denying  the  doctrines  generally  maintained  by  the  Churches  of 
Chnst,  was  regulated  much  more  by  their  circumstances  than  by 
their  convictions,  and  these  circumstances  favoured  a  more 
open  profession  of  error  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States  than  in  this  country;  while,  practically  and  substan- 
tiaUy,  the  general  preaching  and  conduct  of  those  classes  of 
British  ministers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  were  as  little  in- 
fluenced by  Scriptural  views  of  Divine  truth,  and  did  about  as 
much  injury  to  tne  cause  of  religion,  as  those  of  the  Unitarians 
of  Massachusets;  and  we  are  not  by  any  means  sure  that  greater 
injury  would  have  accrued  to  the  cause  of  religion,  if,  in  our  own 
countiy  as  well  as  in  America,  these  men  hacf  been  led  to  make 
an  open  profession  of  Sociniamsm.  A  confirmation  of  the  idea, 
that  the  Unitarianism  of  IVIassachusets  was  just  the  particular 
form  which  a  certain  state  of  mind  and  feeling  happened  from 
circumstances  to  assume,  while  the  same  state  of  mmd  and  feel- 
ing, tmder  a  somewhat  less  offensive  form,  prevailed  at  least  as 
extensively  in  the  Established  churches  of  this  country,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  same  state  of  reUgion,  or  ratner  of  irreligion,  which  in  Mas- 
sachusets led  to  a  pretty  general  profession  of  Unitarianism,  was 
(|uite  satisfied  with  the  preaching  and  conduct  of  the  Episcopa- 
ban  ministers  who  were  found  in  that  State,  just  as  it  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  Scotch  moderatism,  and  that  in  conse- 
Qaence  professed  Unitarianism  has  never  made  any  progress  in 
Connecdcnt. 

Many  other  illustrations  might  be  given  to  show,  that  things  in 
America,  which  may  seem  offensive  to  us,  and  produce  an  un&- 
Tonrable  impression,  exist  to  an  equal  if  not  greater  degree  amoni; 
ourselves,  though  perhaps  not  so  fully  and  palpably  developed.  But 
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perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  this  greater  disregard  of  routine  habits, 
Hereditary  practices,  and  conventional  arrangements,  producing, 
along  with  other  influences  that  have  been  reterred  to,  a  somewhat 
fuller  development  of  evil,  and  a  somewhat  lower  standard  of 
conduct,  among  those  who  are  not  under  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal principle,  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  a  lower  state 
of  religion  and  morality.  Now  we  are  certainly  not  disposed  to 
undervalue  the  important  advantages  which  in  this  country  we 
possess  in  the  extensive  and  salutary  influence  which,  in  the  great 
Dody  of  the  middle  classes,  established  habits  and  public  opmion 
exert  upon  the  ordinary  conduct  of  very  many  who  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  principle  properly  so 
called.  But  still,  let  this  influence,  wholesome  and  useml  as  it 
is,  be  estimated  at  its  proper  value.  Let  it  not  be  taken  as  a 
substitute  for  true  moral  and  religious  principle,  or  as  a  proof  of 
its  general  prevalence.  And,  on  the  otner  hand,  let  not  tne  com- 
parative absence  or  weakness  of  it  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
effects  which  flow  from  this,  be  regarded  as  proo&  of  the  want  of 
moral  and  religious  principle,  which  we  beheve  to  be  about  as 
strong  and  as  general  in  that  country  as  in  this,  although,  from 
the  causes  to  which  we  have  referred,  its  indirect  operation  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  great  mass  who  are  not  living  under  its  direct 
and  personal  influence,  is  not  so  widely  diffiisea  as  in  the  land 
where  our  lot  has  been  cast. 

We  have  made  these  observations  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the 
general  position,  that  the  notions  prevalent  in  this  country  about 
many  thmgs  connected  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  are  erroneous  and  un&ir ;  and 
that  in  regard  to  matters  where  an  unfavourable  impression  may 
have  some  foundation  to  rest  upon,  we  do  not  usually  make  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  situation,  and 
the  disadvantageous  circumstances  in  which  in  some  respects 
they  have  been  placed.  We  are  persuaded  that  intelligent  and 
impartial  travellers  in  the  United  States,  who  have  had  adequate 
opportunities  of  judging,  will  concur  in  the  general  substance  of 
these  observations ;  ana  we  think  them  of  some  importance  in 
guarding  against  the  erroneous  impressions  which  the  statements 
of  traveuers  of  a  different  description  are  fitted  to  produce. 

In  proceeding  to  make  a  few  miscellaneons  observations  upon 
the  state  of  matters  in  America,  we  do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon 
the  peculiar  political  institutions  of  that  country,  and  the  effects 
of  these  institutions  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  its  inha- 
bitants, because  a  discussion  of  this  subject  would  require  a  much 
more  fdll  and  lengthened  investigation  of  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  with  its  remote  and  proximate  canses,  than  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  makinj^  and  because  any  opportunity  we 
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have  had  of  judging  upon  this  subject,  has  tended  to  confirm  our 
&ith  in  the  ^neral  truth  and  soundness  of  the  speculations  of 
De  TocQueville,  in  his  very  able  work  upon  Democracy  in  Ame- 
rica, botn  with  respect  to  the  advantages  they  have  derived  from 
their  political  institutions,  and  the  dangers  from  that  source 
against  which  they  are  called  upon  to  guard.  De  Tocqueville 
is  a  man  of  much  greater  talent  and  fairness,  and  gave  much 
more  time  and  attention  to  the  investigation  of  this  suoject,  than 
any  British  writer  who  has  yet  appeared,  and  his  views  are  there- 
fore much  more  deserving  of  serious  consideration  by  all  who 
wish  to  understand  the  poutical  institutions  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  bearing  upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people. 
Tt  can  scarcdy  oe  disputed  that  the  United  States  derive 
some  important  advantages  from  their  republican  institutions, 
which  are  not  usually  realized  under  a  monarchical  government, 
thongh  there  is  certainly  good  ground  for  beheving  that  these 
are  lully  compensated  b^  corresponding  disadvantages.  There 
are  not  a  few  persons  m  the  United  States  who,  KepubUcan 
as  they  aiB,  think  that  in  the  institutions  of  that  country  the 
democratic  principle  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  who  would 
not  regret  to  see  either  some  limitation  on  the  right  of  suffrage, 
or  else  some  interposition  of  other  stages  and  barriers  than  at 
present  exist  between  the  mere  voice  of  the  people  and  the  ulti- 
mate determination  of  national  laws  and  national  measiues.  As 
the  friends  of  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  we  conctu*  in  this 
opinion,  and  think  that  there  is  not  a  Uttle  about  the  state  of 
matters  in  America  that  sanctions  it.  Still,  there  is  much  also 
about  that  country  which  is  fitted  to  lead  us  to  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  than  is  usually  held  by  the  subjects  of  monarchs,  of  the 
capacity  of  a  people  for  governing  themselves,  and  to  confirm  the 
doctrine,  which  forms  the  basis  and  the  substance  of  all  liberal 
views  in  political  matters,  viz.  that  in  order  to  secure  the  great 
enda  of  government,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  people,  wnose 
welfare  it  should  be  the  chief  object  to  promote,  should  have 
themselves  a  very  decided  and  efficient  control  over  the  regula- 
tion of  their  national  affairs.  When  we  consider  the  extent  to 
which  the  republican  principle  is  carried  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  when  we  recollect  that  there  almost  every  man 
has  an  equal  vote  in  the  regulation  of  national  affairs,  we  are 
more  disposed  to  wonder  that  the  country  should  be  so  well  go- 
verned as  it  is,  that  the  laws  should  be  so  good,  and  upon  tne 
whole  so  well  executed,  than  that  there  should  be  some  things 
which  we  disapprove  of,  and  which  a  less  copious  infrision  of  the 
democratic  element  might  have  prevented.  We  think  it  highly 
creditable  to  the  inteUigence  and  character  of  the  people  ot  the 
United  States,  that  upon  the  whole  they  should  govern  them- 
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selves  so  well;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  country 
in  the  world  that  could  stand  universal  suffrage,  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  country  where  the  same  amount  of  political  power 
could  be  lodged  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  without  leading  to 
much  more  injurious  and  disastrous  results. 

Those  who  may  desire  some  limitation  of  the  sufirage,  or  some 
other  check  upon  the  influence  of  the  democratic  principle,  are 
of  course  fully  aware  that  any  change  of  this  sort  is  impracticable, 
and  place  their  chief  reliance  for  tlie  prosperity  of  their  institu- 
tions and  the  welfare  of  their  country,  upon  the  difiusion  of  edu- 
cation and  the  influence  of  religious  principle.  Notwithstanding 
the  infidelity  and  recklessness  occasionally  exhibited,  a  respect 
for  religion  exercises  a  very  considerable  influence  over  the 
American  community,  arising  both  from  the  reUgious  principles 
professed  and  acted  upon  by  their  forefathers,  and  from  the  ex- 
tent to  which  true  religion  continues  to  prevail  among  them. 
And  this  respect  for  religion  exerts  a  wholesome  influence  even 
over  their  political  arrangements.  A  curious  and  interesting  in- 
dication ot  the  existence  of  this  feeling  was  given  at  the  conven- 
tions held  at  Baltimore  in  the  month  of  May  last,  by  the  delegates 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  for  nominating  their  respective 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency,  at  tne  ap- 
proaching election  in  November.  They  were  political  conven- 
tions, for  a  merely  political  purpose,  of  delegates  from  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  and  yet  in  Doth  of  them  a  clergyman  was 
asked  to  open  the  proceedings  with  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  a  practice  for  which  in  similar  circumstances  nothing 
like  a  precedent  could  now  be  found  in  Great  Britain.  In  Apru 
last,  wuen  the  salaries  of  the  naval  and  military  chaplains  were 
voted  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  member  opposed  the 
grant  in  an  infidel  speech,  out  three  or  four  members  not  only 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  infideUty,  but  answered  the  in- 
fidel cavils  in  a  very  judicious  and  intelligent  way.  No  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  would  venture  to  make  an 
openly  infidel  speech,  though  many  speeches  are  made  there 
which  would  probably  do  less  harm  to  religion  if  their  authors 
had  the  courage  to  avow  the  infidelity  that  is  in  their  hearts ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  doubt  much  whether,  if  an  infidel 
speech  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  have  been 
so  boldly  exposed  and  so  intelligently  answered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  as  the  one  in  question  was  in  the  American  House 
of  Representatives.  The  generahty  of  the  newspapers  in  this 
country  would  probably  content  themselves  with  givmg  the  infi- 
del speech,  as  a  "  specimen  of  Republican  America/'  ana  omit  the 
answers  to  it. 

It  is  of  course  felt  in  the  United  States  to  be  indispensable, 
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that  the  people  should,  as  far  as  possible,  have  the  means  of  fit- 
ting them  in  some  measure  for  tne  important  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  them  in  the  election  of  their  rulers  and  legislators;  in 
other  words,  that  they  should  be  able  to  read,  and  have  opportu- 
nities of  reading  fully,  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  regula- 
tion of  their  nationad  affairs.  Very  great  and  laudable  enorts, 
accordingly,  have  been  made  for  promoting  the  general  education 
of  the  community.  This  is  effected  by  a  general  assessment  upon 
the  inhabitants.  In  many  of  the  States  these  assessments  for  edu- 
cational purposes  are  large,  and  the  provision  is  consequently 
ample.  Indeed,  education  is  almost  the  only  object  for  which  the 
people  seem  to  be  willing  to  tax  themselves.*  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted there,  that  an  obligation  lies  upon  the  community  to  make 
provision  for  affording  to  the  young  the  means  of  education,  and 
this  obligation  is  to  a  large  extent  well  discharged.  We  believe 
it  is  now  established  that,  excluding  those  States  which  are  still 
subject  to  the  withering  blight  of  slavery,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  people  are  able  to  read,  and  are  at  present  attending 
schools  in  tne  United  States,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  All  due  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the  general  sys- 
tem of  education  vigorous  and  effective.  Intelligent  and  judici- 
ous men  have  been  repeatedly  sent  to  Europe  to  examine  into 
the  scholastic  system  of  its  different  countries,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn to  America,  have  usually  published  reports  of  what  they 
had  seen,  from  which  we  in  the  old  world  might  derive  some  use- 
ful  suggestions.!    In  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States, 


*  The  EDQiial  asBeasment  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  of 
Massachusets,  amounts  to  a  dollar  a-head  for  every  individual  in  the  population, 
while  about  half  as  much  more  is  annually  paid  to  academies  and  private  schools. 
An  assessment  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a*  head  for  the  whole  population  would  pi*o- 
dnoe,  in  Scotland,  considerably  more  than  £500,000,  and  in  England  above 
£3,000,000,  annually. 

-t*  The  principal  works  of  this  class  which  have  been  published  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  Report  of  Dr.  Bache,  President  of  the  Girard  College,  Philadelphia, 
on  the  charitable  foundations  for  instruction  in  Europe  ;  the  Report  of  Professor 
Stowe  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1 837  :  and  the  Report  by 
Mr.  liann.  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Massachuscts, 
giving  the  results  of  an  examination  into  the  scholastic  system  of  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  made  in  the  summer  of  1843.  Mr.  Mann's  Report  contains 
some  strictures  on  the  schools  of  Scotland,  which  are,  wc  think,  especially  in  what 
concerns  religious  instruction,  exaggerated  and  unfair;  but  it  embodies  much  mat- 
ter well  deserving  of  serious  consideration  in  this  country,  a&  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  is  his  general  summary  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe  : — 

**  Arrange  the  most  highly  civilized  and  conspicuous  nations  of  Europe  in  their 
due  order  of  precedence,  as  it  regards  tlie  education  of  their  people,  ana  the  king- 
doms of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  together  with  several  of  the  western  and  south-west- 
em  States  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  would  undoubtedly  stand  pre-eminent, 
both  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  instruction.     After  these  should 
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education  is  provided  for  the  community  gratuitously,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  buildings,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  whole 
of  the  materials  and  apparatus  necessaiy  for  conveying  instruo- 
tion,  being  provided  for  out  of  the  general  assessment.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  wise  and  judicious 
principle.  Although  some  advantages  may  result  from  charging 
a  fee  nrom  the  pupils,  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  cany  out  the 
system  of  exacting  fees  in  any  scheme  that  professes  to  provide 
for  the  community  in  general.  There  must  be  very  many  pa- 
rents in  every  community,  who,  while  they  would  like  to  see 
their  children  educated,  are  neither  very  able  nor  very  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  or  at  least  to  pay  for  as  much  of  it  as  would  be 
desirable,  and  in  regard  to  whom  the  exaction  of  a  fee  would 
be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  receiving  education,  and  thus 
so  far  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  community  provided  the 
means  of  instruction.  That  some  should  pay  a  fee,  and  others 
at  the  same  school  receive  gratuitous  education,  would  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  attendance  of  both  classes,  and  thus  in- 
jure the  popularity  and  efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  advantages 
which  are  conceived  to  result  from  the  exaction  of  fees,  in  indu- 
cing parents  to  take  more  interest  in  the  regular  attendance  and 
the  proficiency  of  their  children,  may  surely  be  secured  to  a  large 
extent  by  other  means  and  influences,  whereas  the  benefits  of 
education  to  the  whole  children  of  a  commrmity  can  scarcely  be 
secured  except  by  gratuitous  education ;  while  a  liberal  remuner- 
ation to  the  teachers,  and  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  and 
superintendence  by  those  who  have  the  power  of  appointment 
and  removal,  will  secure  all  that  can  be  secured  in  point  of  qua- 


oome  Holland  and  Scotland, — the  proTision  for  education  in  the  former  being  mnch 
the  most  extensive,  while  in  the  latter  peihaps  it  is  a  little  more  thoroagh.  Ire- 
land, too,  has  now  a  national  system,  which  is  rapidly  eztendins,  and  has  already 
accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  same  may  be  said  of  France.  Its  sys- 
tem for  national  education  has  now  been  iu  operation  for  about  ten  years^  it  has 
done  much,  and  promises  much  more.  During  the  very  last  year,  Belgium  has 
established  such  a  system  ;  and  before  the  Revolution  of  1850,  while  it  was  united 
with  Holland,  it  enjoyed  that  of  the  latter  country.  England  is  the  only  one  among 
the  nations  of  Europe,  conspicuous  for  its  civilization  and  resources,  which  has  not, 
and  never  has  had,  any  system  for  the  education  of  its  people.  And  it  is  the  coun- 
try where,  incomparably  beyond  any  other,  the  greatest  and  most  appalling  social 
contrasts  exist, — ^where,  in  comparison  with  the  intelli^noe,  wealth,  and  refinement 
of  what  are  called  the  higher  claaees,  there  is  the  most  ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime 
among  the  lower.  And  yet  in  no  country  in  the  world  have  there  been  men  who 
have  formed  nobler  conceptions  of  the  power,  and  elevation,  and  blessedness  that 
oome  in  the  train  of  mental  cultivation  ;  and  in  no  country  have  there  been  be- 
que^its,  donations,  and  funds  so  numerous  and  munificent  as  in  England.  Still, 
owing  to  the  inherent  vice  and  selfislmess  of  their  system,  or  their  no  system,  there 
is  no  country  in  which  so  little  is  effected,  compared  with  their  expenditure  of 
means ;  and  what  u  done,  only  tends  to  sepante  the  different  clstwiea  of  society  mors 
and  mors  widely  from  each  other.'* — P.  84. 
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lificatioD,  diligence,  and  activity  on  the  part  of  the  instructors. 
The  public  scnools  in  the  United  States  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  management  of  school  committees,  chosen  some- 
times by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  district,  sometimes  by 
the  people,  and  sometimes  partly  by  the  one  and  partly  by  the 
other.    So  strong  and  so  general  is  a  sense  of  the  benefits  of 
education,  that,  as  some  would  say,  notudthstanding,  but  as  we 
are  rather  disposed  to  say,  because^  of  its  being  gratuitous,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  community  are  attending 
the  public  schools.     In  the  published  Report  of  the  Controllers 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia  for  1843,  it  is  mentioned, 
that  "  more  than  33,000  children,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  now  fi*equent  the 
paolic  schools,  and  that  large  numbers  of  applicants  are  found 
seeking  for  admission,  more  rapidly  than  vacancies  occur  or  new 
schools  can  be  formed."     There  is  a  principle  commonly  acted 
upon  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  larger  towns,  which  is  found 
to  exert  a  very  wholesome  influence  on  the  teachers,  the  parents, 
and  the  scholars ;  it  is  that  of  having  a  gradation  of  schools, 
through  which  the  children  pass  in  succession,  a  fair  amoimt  of 
proficiency  at  the  lower  being  necessary  before  they  are  admitted 
mto  the  higher ;  and  admission  into  the  highest,  where  they  re- 
ceive a  classical  education,  being  in  all  cases  the  result  and  the 
reward  of  superior  proficiency  in  all  their  previous  studies.  Thus, 
in  Philadelphia,  tney  have  a  system  of  primary  schools,   into 
which  of  course  the  children  are  admitted  mdiscriminately ;  then 
a  system  of  secondary  schools,  into  which  the  children  are  not 
admitted  until  they  have  made  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  primary ;  then  a  system  of  grammar  schools,  composed  of 
those  children  who  are  found  to  have  made  due  proficiency  at 
the  secondary;   and  lastly,  a  high  school,  where  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  including  classics  and  mathematics,  are 
taught,  and  into  which  those  only  are  admitted  who  have  dis- 
tinmished  themselves  at  the  grammar  schools.     In  this  way,  all 
children,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  of  their  parents, 
who  exhibit  talent  and  an  aptitude  for  learning,  have  the  benefits 
of  a  ftill  and  liberal  education  within  their  reach ;  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  for  the  city  is  brought  within  the  range  of  a 
comprehensive  system,  and  of  deliberate  and  efficient  superin- 
tendence, and  strong  and  powerftd  motives  to  a  diligent  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  respective  duties  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
teachers,  parents,  and  children.     The  average  annual  exj>ense  to 
the  community  of  the  education  of  each  of  the  33,000  children 
attending  the  public  schools  in  Philadelphia,  is  only  twenty-four 
shillings  sterling,  including  not  merely  the  cost  of  tuition,  but 
ftiel,  books,  stationery,  and  supplies  of  every  description.  In  this 
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not  sectarian,  and  have  determined  that  the  practice  is  to  be 
continued  in  the  public  schools.    This  has  led  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  set  up  separate  schools  at  their  own  expense,  and  to  make 
great  effovts  to  render  them  efficient  and  popiilar,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  agencies  which  has  contributed  to  promote  the  influence 
of  the  Ciiurch  of  Rome.    It  is  of  course  open  to  the  Churches 
either  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  schools  for  the  secular  in- 
struction of  their  chil(uren,  and  to  provide  separately  by  Sabbath 
schools  or  otherwise  for  their  religious  training,  or  to  establish 
separate  schools  of  their  own  where  instruction  in  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity  and  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Church, 
may  be  communicated  in  connexion  with  secular  education.   The 
fonner  has  been  the  course  usually  adopted,  except  by  the  Roman 
Catholics^  who  object  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools.    But  a  feeling  is  growing  in  other  Churches  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  young  to  have  their  relimous  and  their  secular 
eaucation  so  much  dissevered   from  each  other,  and  that  the 
Churches  are  called  upon  to  do  more  than  they  have  hitherto 
done  to  have  the  secular  education  of  the  yoimg  under  their 
care  connected  with  and  based  upon  religion  ;   and  several  of 
them  are  seriously  meditating  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
Church  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  their  own  com- 
munion.    Whether  this  idea  may  be  carried  out,  and,  if  it  be, 
what  may  be  its  efiects  upon  the  system  of  public  schools,  upon 
the  relations  of  the  Churches  to  each  other,  and  on  the  general 
wel&re  of  the  community,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  one 
thing  is  manifest,  that  the  experience  of  the  United  States  con- 
curs with  our  recent  experience  in  this  country,  in  proving,  that 
the  whole  subject  of  the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of 
education  for  a  community  divided  among  a  variety  of  religious 
sects,  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  many  among  us 
have  been  willing  to  allow ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusions — 1st,  That  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
btate,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  tb  introduce  and  establish,  de 
novoy  a  general  system  of  education  for  a  community  divided 
among  a  variety  of  religious  sects,  that  shall  rest  upon  a  religious 
basis ;  and,  2d,  That  the  Churches  themselves  must  in  one  way 
or  other  undertake  and  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
youth  connected  with  them. 

We  have  been  led  to  advert  to  this  matter  in  illustrating  the 
position,  that  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  and  benefits  oi  edu- 
cation exists  in  the  United  States,  and  that  great  efforts  are  made 
and  large  expenses  incurred  in  securing  the  means  of  education 
to  the  community.  This  remark,  however,  applies  only  to  the 
Free  as  distinmiished  from  the  Slave  States.  States,  whose  sta- 
tute book  is  disgraced  by  enactments  prohibituig  slaves  bdng 
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taught  to  read,  may  be  justly  supposed  to  have  little  education 
themselves,  and  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  obligations 
connected  with  it,  and  the  oenefits  resulting  from  it.  liVe  have 
already  seen  something  of  the  condition  of  the  Slave  State  of 
Missisippi  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  even  Virginia,  which  has 
been  the  longest  settled,  and  is  altogether  the  most  civilized  and 
respectable  of  any  of  the  Slave  States,  has  not  yet  established 
any  general  system  of  public  education. 

It  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  people  should  be  educated, 
but  that  they  have  the  means  of  reading  frdly  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  public  affairs,  and  these  are  sup- 
plied by  the  newspapers  and  the  periodical  press  to  an  extent  of 
which  in  this  country  we  have  scarcely  any  conception.  Every 
little  town  has  it  newspaper,  and  there  is  no  place  of  any  im- 
portance where  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  reading  a  newspaper  which  is  published  daily.  The  reading 
oi  the  newspaper  is  looked  upon  not  merely  as  an  amusement, 
but  as  a  part  of  every  man's  business,  to  which  a  portion  of  each 
day  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  devoted.  In  every  considerable 
town  there  are  several  dailies  published,  and  there  are  two  classes 
of  them,  the  larger,  and  generally  the  more  respectable,  cost  a 
penny,  and  the  smaller,  many  of  which  are  less  reputable,  cost 
only  a  half-penny.  In  this  way  a  great  deal  of  information  upon 
all  public  questions  is  circulated  through  the  whole  community; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of  tne 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  opinions  upon  all  public 
questions,  and  are  able  to  state  and  defend  them  in  an  intelligent 
and  sensible  way,  in  short,  can  discuss  politics  respectably,  than 
in  this  country.  There  is  also  acquired  in  this  way,  and  gene- 
rally difiused,  a  larger  acquaintance  with  the  political  afiturs  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  Great  Britain,  than  we  commonly 
possess  of  those  of  America.  The  more  intelligent  and  educated 
classes,  however,  do  not  trust  to  newspapers  for  information 
about  European  literature  and  politics,  but  are  much  in  the 
habit  of  reading  our  reviews  and  other  periodicals  of  a  higher 
class.  Most  of  the  leading  British  reviews  are  republished  in 
America,  and  are  sold  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country;  our 
half-crown  magazines  being  generally  sold  for  ninepence,  and 
our  six  shilling  quarterlies  for  two ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  men  connected  with  the 
learned  professions  are  in  tne  habit  of  reading  four  or  five  of  our 
leading  reviews  as  are  to  be  found  even  amongst  ourselves. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  this  country  about  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  newspaper  press  in  the  United  States,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  unrestrained  liberty  in  this  respect  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  degenerated  into  licentiousness ;  but  we  are  persuaded 
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that  this  too,  like  many  of  the  other  evils  existing  in  America, 
has  been  exaggerated.  There  is  a  recklessness  in  the  abuse  of 
public  men,  and  of  candidates  for  office,  which  is  not  common  in 
this  conntry ;  and  there  are  outrages  upon  public  decency,  in  the 
shape  of  advertisements  of  quack  medicines,  such  as  never  have 
been  attempted  here,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion ; 
bat  still  the  general  state  of  the  newspaper  press,  as  indicated  by 
the  casual  perusal  of  all  such  newspapers  as  happened  to  come  in 
our  way,  was  not  so  bad  as  we  nad  been  led  to  expect;  and 
we  fear  ^at  even  the  worst  of  them  might  be  matched  in  most 
respects  by  some  of  the  widely-circulated  Sunday  Journals  of 
London.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  the  press  in  the 
United  States  is  often  employed  for  evil,  it  is  also  vigorously  and 
energetically  employed  for  good,  and  that  by  its  instrumentality 
a  great  deal  of  matter  fitted  to  promote  sound  moral,  and  reli- 
gious principles,  is  widely  difiused  through  the  community. 

By  the  general  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  absence  of  all 
taxes  upon  knowledge,  a  large  amount  of  intelligence  and  of  in- 
formation upon  all  topics  of  public  interest  is  spread  through  the 
community,  and  the  mass  ot  the  people  are  upon  the  whole  fitted 
for  the  important  political  functions  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  execute,  more  rally  than  we  in  this  country  find  it  very  easy 
to  believe. 

The  leading  practical  defects  connected  with  the  management 
of  public  affidrs  in  the  United  States  are  the  occasional  interfer- 
ences of  poptdar  feeling,  exhibited  sometimes  even  in  the  verdicts 
of  juries,  with  the  ordmaxy  execution  and  administration  of  the 
laws,  and  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  violence  which  the 
civil  authorities  have  sometimes  neither  force  enough  nor  courage 
enough  to  prevent  or  suppress.  These  are  great  (fefects ;  and  as 
they  interfere  with  the  security  of  life  and  property,  which  is  one 
great  end  of  government,  it  is  an  imperative  duty  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  owe  to  themselves  and  to  the  worm,  to 
adopt,  if  possible.,  some  efficient  means  of  preventing  or  remedying 
these  evils.  Still,  even  about  the  incidents  of  this  sort  that  occur 
sometimes  in  the  United  States,  offensive  as  they  are  to  us,  who 
are  so  familiar,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  with  the  abso- 
lute supremacy  of  law  in  all  questions  of  person  and  property, 
there  are  often  some  palliating  circumstances  which  should  not 
be  altogether  overlooked  in  the  estimate  we  form  of  them.  In 
many  cases  of  these  popular  interferences  with  law  and  order  and 
the  peace  of  society,  there  has  been  some  sound  notion,  some 
wholesome  feeling,  in  the  mind  of  the  people,  the  perversion  or 
misapplication  of  which,  led  to  the  violence  of  which  thev  were 
guilty.  Interferences  with  the  ordinary  execution  and  adminia- 
tration  of  the  laws,  have  usually  originated  in  a  popular  impres- 
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sion,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that  by  some  legal  technicality 
an  accused  party  was  likely  to  have  a  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him  either  more  or  Less  severe  than  justice  and  equity,  and  the 

feneral  moral  feeUng  of  the  community  seemed  to  warrant,  and 
ave  thus,  been  somewhat  analogous  in  their  character  and  com- 
plexion to  the  execution  of  Captain  Porteous  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Edinburghi — aa  incident  in  uie  history  of  the  city  which,  though 
undoubtedly  a  crime,  we  presume  its-  present  inhabitants  do  not 
look  back  upon  with  any  very  deep  sense  of  duune  or  degrada- 
tion. Such  interferences  with  law  and  order  are  utterly  unjus- 
tifiable,, and  ought  to  be  put  down ;  but  still  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded,  especially  when  viewed  as  indications  of  national  cha- 
racter, with  mere  reckless  and  unthinking  love  of  violence,  or  the 
mere  indulgjeuce  of  brutal  cruelty.  They  have  never,  in  the 
United  States,  assumed  that  fearfully  offensive  form  of  positive 
sympathy  with  murder  and  murderers,  which,  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  has  sometimes  saved  the  most  desperate  criminals  from 
the  punishment  they  deserved,  by  rendering  their  apprehension 
or  conviction  in^)ossible. 

The  occasional  outbreaks  of  popular  violence  too,  have  usuallv 
had  their  ori^  in  some  right  feeling  perverted  and  misapplied, 
and  have  been  exhibitions  of  a  sort  ot  wild  justice.  A  few  years 
ago  a  nun  escaped  from  a  convent  near  Boston,  and  detailed  the 
bad  usage  she  said  she  had  received ;  this  stirred  up  the  indigna- 
tion of  me  people  of  Boston,  who  went  out  and  set  fire  to  the 
convent.  The  recent  riots  in  Philadelphia  originated  in  the 
attempts  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  get  the  Scriptures 
expelled  from  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  strong  feeling  of 
inoignation  and  jealousy  which  these  attempts  excited  in  j?ro- 
testants,  who  had  more  zeal  than  knowled^,  but  who  were  an- 
xious to  preserve  to  the  community  the  olessing  of  an  open 
Bible.  The  late  rising  of  the  populace  at  Nauvoo,  and  the 
murder  of  that  vile  impostor,  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet, 
which  grew  out  of  it,  originated  in  the  tyranny  which  he  and  his 
followers  were  exercising  over  the  surrounding  country,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  he  had  become  rather  too  powerftil  to  be 
controlled  and  restrained  by  the  ordinary  executive.  Something 
similar  b  to  be  found  attaching  to  most  of  the  cases  of  popular 
outbreak  that  have  taken  place  in  America.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  history  of  the  United  States  exhibits  any  outbreak  of 
popular  violence  so  thoroughly  dis^acefiil  as  the  riots  which  took 
place  a  few  years  ago  in  Bristol,  xhese  Bristol  riots  orimnated 
m  sheer  love  of  violence  and  rapine,  and  had  nothing  like  the  pre- 
tence of  a  good  motive,  or  the  appearance  of  a  right  object,  to 
palliate  or  excuse  them.  Such  nots  could  not  have  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  just  because  that  country  does  not  contain  in 
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any  one  of  its  cities  or  districts  so  large  an  amount  of  concentrated 
and  nnmiticated  black^oardism — such  a  mass  of  men  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  who  have  all  the  recklessness  of  utter  desti- 
tation^  as  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country. 

But  still,  though  it  is  £ur  to  have  regard  to  these  considera- 
tions in  judging  of  events  that  sometimes  occur  in  the  United 
States,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  there  is  too  little  go- 
vernment  to  afford  full  security  for  life  and  property,  too  little  pro- 
vision for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order,  and  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  rulers 
to  leave  the  exercise  of  their  fiinctions  in  abeyance.  Some  Ame- 
ricans are  disposed  to  indulge  in  speculations  about  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  coming  at  length  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  law  and  government  altogether.  Wnatever 
plausibility  there  may  be  in  such  speculations,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  state  of  matten  in  the  millennium,  it  is  very  certain  that  in 
point  of  fact,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  even  in  the  United 
States,  when  they  can  be  safely  or  conveniently  acted  upon  in 
practice ;  and  we  rejoice  to  'find  that  since  the  recent  riots  in 
Philadelphia,  the  ci\il  authorities  of  that  city  have  adopted  de- 
cided measures  for  raising,  and  maintaining  a  force  that  may  be 
adequate  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  disturbances,  or  at 
least  to  bring  them  to  a  speedier  terminatioiL 

Something  more  than  mere  education,  however,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  prosper- 
ous and  happy,  viz.  the  general  diffusion  throughout  the  com- 
munity of  religious  and  moral  principle.  It  is  upon  this  that 
national  as  well  as  individual  happiness  depends,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  this  influence  does  any  nation  possess  the 
tnxe  elements  of  greatness  and  prosperity.  There  can  be  no  rear 
sonable  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  direct  and 
indirect,  that  the  small,  and  once  very  insignificant  island  of 
Great  Britain  owes  the  commanding  position  which  it  has  long 
occupied  among  the  nations  of  the  world ;  and  there  can  be  just 
as  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  are  indebted  to  the  same 
cause  for  the  great  influence  and  prosperity  to  which  they  have 
already  attained.  And  we  should  never  rorget,  when  we  think 
of  America,  and  of  the  feelings  with  which  we  ought  to  contem- 
plate her,  that  she  is  the  only  country  in  the  world,  except  Great 
Britain,  where  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  said  to  have 
atpresent  any  considerable  influence,  where  there  is  any  very  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  can  be  fairly  regarded  as  acting 
from  a  real  conviction  that  they  are  under  law  to  Christ.  There 
is  certainly  no  country  in  the  world,  except  Great  Britain,  that 
can  be  compared  with  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  who  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  living 
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under  the  influence  of  religious  principle^  and  thoudi^  from 
causes  to  which  we  formerly  adverted,  tne  indirect  influence  of 
religion  upon  those  who  are  not  living  under  its  personal  sway,  is 
less  widely  difiused  over  general  society  than  in  this  countiy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  religion,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  is  immeasurably  greater  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  except  our  own. 

We  have  said  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  the 
only  nations  in  the  world  that  admit  of  being  compared  together 
witn  respect  to  the  general  difiusion  of  religious  and  moraiprin- 
ciple ;  and  though  we  are  fully  aware  that  a  fiedr  comparison  be- 
tween them  would  need  a  much  fiiUer,  and  more  careful  investi- 
^tion  into  the  interior  state  of  both  than  any  inhabitant  of  either 
IS  ever  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making,  yet  we  must  say 
that  we  thmk  that  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  her  greatly 
superior  advantages,  could  not  establish  any  very  palnaole  or 
decided  superiority  in  the  comparison.   It  appears  from  me  latest 
returns,  that  in  1843  there  were  above  17,000  ministers  con- 
nected with  evangelical  churches,  excluding,  of  course,  Boxnan 
CathoUcs,  Universalists,  and  Unitarians,  labouring  in  the  United 
States  among  a  population  of  nearly  19,000,000,  thus  afiPording 
an  evangelical  minister  to  about  every  1100  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation— a  much  larger  proportion  of  ministers  to  the  population 
than  are  to  be  found  in  Britain,  as  large  a  proportion  as  exists 
at  present  in  Scotland,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  than  were 
to  be  found  even  in  Scotland  before  the  recent  disruption  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Establishment,  or  than,  but  for  that  event,  would 
probably  have  existed  there  for  many  years.    It  is  true  that  a 
considerable  number  of  these  ministers,  especially  among  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists,  are  men  who  have  not  received  a  libe- 
ral education,  but  we  believe  the  great  body  of  them  are  pious 
and  devoted  men,  who  are  not  unsuited  in  many  respects  to  the 
situations  they  occupy,  and  who  are  honoured  by  tne  Head  of 
the  Church  as  the  instruments  of  spiritual  good.*    The  evange- 

*  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  now  making  modi 
greater  exertions  than  they  onee  did  to  secure  an  educated  ministry.  The  Prcs- 
byteriansy  to  their  honour,  hare  strenuously  resisted  attempts  which  have  been 
sometimes  made  in  consequence  of  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  to  lower  the 
standard  in  this  respect,  and  have  always  refused  ordination  to  men  who  did  not 
possess  the  imowledge  that  is  commonly  understood  to  indicate  a  liberal  educattcn. 
They  do  not  indeed  exact  attendance  upon  a  prescribed  curriculum  as  indispens- 
able in  every  case,  but  they  insist  upon  the  possession  of  the  knowledge,^n  whaterer 
way  it  may  have  been  acquired.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Presbytexr  in  the  West  or- 
dained some  men  to  the  ministry  who  had  not  receired  a  liberal  education.  The 
General  Assembly  refused  to  sanction  the  ordination.  This  led  to  a  separation. 
The  secedem  assumed  the  designation  of  CumberUnd  Presbyterians,  from  the  name 
of  the  district  where  they  were  chiefly  settled,  and  have  now  about  450  ministers, 
many  of  them  of  ooone  uneducated. 
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lical  Churches  of  the  United  States  certainly  do  not  present  to 
any  considerable  extent  the  fearfiil  spectacle  which  the  Esta- 
blished Churches  of  this  country  and  the  Continent  have  too  often 
exhibited,  of  ministers  subscribing  articles  which  they  did  not 
believe  and  teach,  and  palpably  falsifying  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  subsequent  conduct,  the  profession  which  they  made  at  their 
ordination,  that  they  were  "moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  or, 
"  chiefly  influenced  by  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  love  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire  of  saving  souls,"  to  enter  upon 
the  office  of  the  ministiy. 

The  Presbyterian  and  Con^egational  ministers  in  the  United 
States,  are  in  general  as  well  eoucated,  and  as  intelligent  and 
accomplished,  as  those  who  hold  the  sacred  office  in  this  country. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  commonly  manifest  a  fully 
higher  measure  of  mental  activity,  and  this  arises  partly  from  the 
greater  general  stimulus  to  activity  and  exertion  in  eveiy  depart- 
ment, by  which  the  whole  community  is  there  pervaded,  and 
partly  from  the  way  in  which  their  education  is  usually  conducted. 
There  is  in  the  American  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  less 
of  that  mere  lecturing  ea  cathedra^  which  has  usually  been  the 
great  staple  of  academical  labour  in  our  Scottish  Universities,  and 
which  lerb  a  considerable  portion  of  the  students  in  a  state  of  in- 
tellectual dormancy,  and  more  of  mental  training,  by  means  not 
only  of  examinations  and  frequent  exercises,  but  by  there  being 
much  more  of  discussion,  upon  all  the  topics  that  enter  into  the 
coarse,  between  the  professors  and  the  students.     It  is  not  un- 
common to  have  something  resembling  the  old  disputatianee^  in 
which  the  students  state  their  difficmties  or  propose  objections, 
and  the  professors  are  expected  to  remove  or  solve  them.     This 
practice  is  of  course  somewhat  tiying  to  the  professors,  and  unless 
managed  with  great  ability  and  skill  on  their  part,  may  be  fitted 
to  fioster  a  habit  of  cavilling,  and  a  love  of  mere  disputation  and 
display,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  but  it  is  manifestly  useful  as 
a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  and  tends  greatly  to  sharpen  and 
stimulate  the  mental  powers.    Its  efiects,  we  think,  have  been 
good  upon  the  whole,  though  not  unmixed  with  evil,  and  it  has 
certainly  tended,  among  other  causes,  to  produce  a  high  ^neral 
standard  of  mental  activity,  among  those  who  have  gone  through 
an  academical   and  theological  curriculum.     The  number  of 
ministers  preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  who  are 
labouring  in  any  community,  and  the  general  fitness  of  these 
men  for  the  office  they  fill,  may  usually  he  regarded  as  a  pretty 
fair  index  of  the  state  of  rehgion,  and  when  tried  by  this  test, 
the  United  States  need  not  shnnk  fix)m  a  comparison  with  Great 
Kritain,  i^  as  is  quite  fair,  Ireland  be  put  in  on  the  one  hand,, 
to  counterbalance  the  Slave  States  of  the  South,  and  the  half- 
settled  States  of  the  West,  on  the  other. 
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The  general  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  is  another  index  of 
the  state  of  religion,  and  though  some  allowance  may  need  to  be 
made  here,  for  a  consideration  formerly  adverted  to,  viz.,  that  the 
indirect  influence  of  re}imon  upon  those  who  are  not  reli^ous 
men,  is  less  felt  in  the  United  States  than  in  this  country,  and 
that  there  men  are  more  in  the  habit  of  acting  freely  upon  their 
own  personal  views  and  feelings,  unrestrained  oy  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  others  around  them,  still  we  do  not  believe  that  upon 
the  whole  the  United  States  fall  very  much  below  England  and 
Ireland,  in  this  important  particular.  The  state  of  Sabbath  obser- 
vance in  the  large  towns  of  America,  as  it  strikes  a  stranger  in 
passing  along  the  streets,  is,  we  would  say,  intermediate  between 
the  state  of  matters  in  this  respect  in  the  large  towns  of  England 
and  of  Scotland ;  better,  we  tnink,  upon  the  whole,  than  in  the 
Southern,  though  rather  worse  than  in  the  Northern  division  of 
our  island.  It  has,  we  believe,  been  not  very  unconunon  in 
America,  for  the  men  employed  in  the  formation  of  canals,  rail- 
ways, and  other  public  works,  to  labour  for  seven  days  in  the 
week,  an  outrage  upon  reli^on  and  decency,  with  which  this 
country  has  not  yet  been  disgraced.  But  the  present  tendency 
in  America  is  towards  a  better  obsen^ance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
while  in  this  countrv,  the  curr^it,  we  fear,  is  running  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  The  following  testimonv  upon  this  point  is 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Sabbath  Union,  published 
in  April  of  this  year,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

'^  The  transportation  of  the  mails  on  the  Sabbath  has,  on  namerous 
routes,  been  discontinued;  and  stage-coaches,  steam-boats,  rail-cars, 
and  canal-boats,  have,  in  many  cases,  ceased  to  run  on  that  day. 
Stockholders,  directors,  distinguished  merchants,  and  civilians,  have 
expressed  their  convictions  that,  should  this  be  the  case  universally,  it 
would  greatly  promote  the  welfare  of  aU.  The  number  of  those  who 
go,  or  send  to  the  post-office,  who  are  disposed  to  labour,  or  engage  in 
secular  business,  travelling,  or  amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  is  dimi- 
nishing, and  the  number  is  increasing  of  those  who  are  disposed  to 
attend  the  public  worship  of  God.  Sabbath-breaking  is  becoming 
more  and  more  disreputable,  and  is  viewed,  by  increasing  numbers,  as 
evidence  of  a  low,  reckless,  and  vicious  mind.  The  conviction  is  ex- 
tending, that  it  is  not  only  morally  wrong,  but  is  unprofitable  and 
dangerous.  And  should  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  subject  be 
known,  and  duly  appreciated,  that  conviction,  we  believe,  would  be- 
come universal.  Labourers,  in  many  cases,  reftise  to  work  on  Sab- 
bath. They  view  it,  as  it  actually  is,  as  a  degradation  to  be  thus 
singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  conununity,  and  obliged  to  labour 
when  others  are  at  rest.  They  find  it  to  be  hurtful  to  themselves 
and  their  &milies.  It  injiu'es  their  health,  corrupts  their  morals,  and 
increases  the  danger  of  their  being  abandoned  to  infamy  and  ruin. 
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Some  who,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  had 
been  dismissed  from  their  employments,  have  afterwards  been  sought 
for,  and  employed  again,  and  warmly  commended  for  their  attach- 
ment to  principle,  and  for  their  fidelity  and  success  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties." 

The  last  sentence  in  this  extract  suggests  to  us  the  observation 
that  the  facilities  for  promoting  thebetter  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day  in  the  United  States,  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
&cts,  that  the  body  of  the  people  are  much  more  independent, 
not  oiJy  in  their  feelings  bat  in  their  circimistances,  than  in  this 
country,  that  they  are  not  nearly  so  dependent  upon  the 
wealthier  classes,  and  that,  what  is  in  many  respects  an  imspeak- 
able  bleesin  jTen  who  a^  able  and  willing  Jworl^  have  V^ 
greater  certainty  of  being  able  to  procure  a  decent  livelihood  for 
tnemselves  and  their  families.  The  working-classes,  though  cer- 
tain, when  not  under  the  influence  of  religious  principle,  to  mis- 
spend the  Sabbath,  and  to  ML  in  applying  it  to  its  proper  pun)ose, 
are  not  likely  to  spend  it  in  ordinary  labour,  except  when  tms  is 
required  of  them  oy  those  on  whom  they  are  dependent  for  sub- 
sistence. 

In  other  matters,  too,  than  Sabbath  observance,  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  generally  seems  to  be  upon  the  increase.  The 
great  revives  of  relimon  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of 
Ijs  centniy,  and  whi^h  were  Mowed^in  the  main  by  the  most 
salutary  results,  led  also,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  con- 
siderable excesses  of  extravagance  and  fanaticism.  These  again 
produced  a  certain  degree  of  reaction  in  favour  of  coldness  and 
rationality.  But  this,  too,  has  in  a  great  measure  passed  away, 
and  the  churches,  we  think,  are  now  profiting  by  a  judicious 
impioyement  of  the  history  of  religion  for  the  last  generation, 
avoiding  excesses  and  extremes,  and  labouring  with  zeal,  and 
yet  with  prudence,  in  the  great  work  of  their  calling.  The  pro- 
gress which  the  Church  of  Rome  is  making  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  West,  is  exciting  considerable  alarm, 
and  thus  contributing  to  unite  the  evangelical  churches  together, 
by  a  sense  of  common  danger  and  common  duty,  and  concentrat- 
ing their  attention  upon  those  important  topics  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  between  the  apostate  Church  of  Kome 
and  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  This  result  is  also  promoted  by 
tbe  wide  diffiision  of  Pnseyism  and  ultra  High-churchism,  in  its 
most  offensive  form,  among  the  Episcopalians  of  America.  The 
Anti-evangelical  and  Bomanizing  tendencies  of  High-churchism 
are  more  fuly  developed  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  than 
even  in  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  evangelical  party  as  a 
body,  though  there  ace  some  noble  exceptions  there  as  well  as 
here,  seem  to  be  about  as  deficient  in  courage  and  energy,  deci- 
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sion  and  public  spirit,  as  they  are  in  our  own  land.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Fuseyites  there  have  carried  out  their  principles^ 
has  not  only  united  the  Churches  more  closely  together,  but  has 
made  the  controversies  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  cany  on 
against  their  High-Church  assailants,  and  which  nave  been  con- 
ducted with  much  ability  and  intelligence,  turn  not  merely  upon 
questions  of  church  government  and  order,  but  on  matters  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  true  ground  of  a  sinner^s  hope,  and 
the  real  nature  of  genuine  religion. 

It  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  crowing  influ- 
ence of  religion  and  religious  men,  that  the  Whig  party  have 
selected,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  at  tne  ap- 
proaching election  in  November,  Mr.  Freylinghuysen,  who  has 
long  been  known  as  a  decidedly  and  consistently  religious  man, 
an  elder  and  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  in  tne  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  all  schemes  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  true  religion.  The  election  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Freylinghuysen,  the  former  as  President,  and  the  latter  as  Vice- 
President,  will  be  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  religious 
men  in  the  community,  and  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  anxious  for  a  steady  and  efficient  government,  conducted  upon 
rational  and  well-defined  principles,  as  opposed  to  merely  tem- 
porary popular  feeling  and  present  apparent  exnediency.  The 
election  of  these  men  would  be  highly  honourable  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  would  go  far  to  reftite  the  charge  that 
has  often  been  adduced  against  them,  of  giving  their  votes  only 
to  men  who  have  secured  their  Sayour  by  mean  subservienqr  and 
flattering  their  prejudices,  and  would  augur  weU  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  nation,  and  the  stability  of  the  government. 

As  our  leading  object  in  this  article  is  to  convince  our  readers 
that  some  of  the  notions  commonly  entertained  in  this  country 
regarding?  the  United  States,  require  to  be  modified,  and  that 
a  more  ravourable  estimate  than  usually  obtains  among  us  would 
also  be  a  fairer  one,  we  would  now  make  a  few  observations  upon 
some  of  the  particular  defects  or  infirmities  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  our  American  brethren, 
omitting  any  fiirther  reference  to  their  political  institutions,  as 
we  have  already  said  all  that  we  think  necessary  or  expedient 
upon  that  point. 

It  is  commonly  understood  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  distinguished  for  their  self-complacency  and  self-con- 
ceit, and  their  disposition  to  boast  about  their  country.  That 
they  love  their  country,  think  very  highly  of  its  institutions  and 
capacities,  indulge  in  veir  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  futuregreat- 
ness  and  pron)erity,  ancf  express  fi'eely,  and  sometimes,  as  might 
be  expected,  foolishly  enough,  their  views,  feelings,  and  expecta- 
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Uons  on  this  subjecty  is  tme ;  but,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  are  mach  more  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  in  this  respect 
than  some  other  nations  that  might  be  mentioned.    There  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  history,  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  United 
Statesi  which  is  fitted  not  unreasonably  to  call  forth  complacency 
in  regard  to  the  past,  and  bright  anticipations  in  regard  to  the 
ftitore.    One  of  their  authors  has  said,  that  ^^  God  sifted  three 
kingdoms  to  sow  the  American  wilderness  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  ancestors  were  to 
a  large  extent  the  best  men  whom  the  three  kingdoms  at  the 
time  contained.    Almost  every  thingconnected  wiu  the  origin, 
management,  and  results  of  the  War  of  Independence,  was 
as  honourable  to  America  as  it  was  discreditable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.   Since  that  time  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the 
growing  development  of  the  resources  and  capacities  of  the  coun- 
try, the  diffiision  of  intelligence,  activity,  and  enterprise  through 
the  community,  have  greatly  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  the  history  of  the  world  had  previously  e^bited.    The 
resources  of  the  country  are  immense  and  incalculable,  and  there 
is  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise  in  operation,  which  may  not 
unreasonably  be  expected  to  develop  them  to  a  wonderftil  extent. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  along  with  the 
buoyancy  and  vigour,  there  should  be  also  some  of  the  boastftd 
pnsmmitiaa  and  self-confidence,  of  youth.    There  seems  to  be  a 
period  m  mens  histoy  when  most  of  them  exhibit  something, 
more  or  less,  of  self-conceit,  presunmdon,  or  puppjrism,  viz.  when 
thevaie  conscious  of  the  growth  and  development  of  new  powers 
and  capacities,  but  not  qmte  sure  that  others  are  yet  prepared  to 
admit  their  claims  and  pretensions  to  the  possession  of  them. 
Something  simikr  occurs  in  the  history  of  nations.    The  Ame- 
ricans have  been  fully  conscious  of  the  growing  strength,  influ- 
ence, and  prosperity  of  their  country,  but  they  have  been  annoyed 
by  the  suspicion  that  their  just  claims  are  not  yet  ftdly  admitted 
and  appreciated  by  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.    This  has 
operatea  in  the  same  way  as  a  similar  feeling  often  does  among 
young  men  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  history,  in  producing  some- 
thing of  an  exorbitant  disposition  to  urge  their  own  claims,  and 
a  somewhat  morbid  sensitiveness  as  to  the  way  in  which  their 
pretensioiui  may  be  received.    To  whatever  extent  this  feeling 
may  have  operated  in  time  past,  the  Americans  are  now  fully 
warranted  in  laying  it  aside.    They  are  ftiUy  warranted  in  be^ 
lievmg  that  they  have  become  a  ereat  nation — that  they  have 
attained  a  very  high  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world[— that 
the^  need  not  now  be  very  greatly  concerned  about  the  opinions 
which  other  nations  may  entertain  of  them — ^that  they  may  con- 
descend to  learn  some  things  finom  other  countries  without  any  fear 
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of  being  looked  down  upon  by  those  whom  in  some  points  they  may 
imitate — and  that  they  should  just  quietly  and  steadily  go  on  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  religion,  education,  and  good  government, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that,  through  the  Divme  blessing, 
their  coimtry  will  yet  become  much  greater  and  more  prosperous 
than  it  now  is,  and  will  yet  confer  important  blessings  upon  the 
world.     We  are  in  the  habit  of  talking  much  of  the  vanity  and 
the  boasting  of  the  French  and  the  Americans,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  both  French  and  Americans  are  in  the  habit  of 
adducing  a  similar  charge  against  ourselves,  and  alleging  that 
Britons,  and  especially  Englislimen,  are  pre-eminently  proua,  self- 
conceited,  and  boastful ;  and  it  would  probably  be  an  advantage 
to  all  these  nations  to  acquire  a  little  more  of  the  habit  of  "  see- 
ing themselves  as  others  see  them."     Our  own  experience  does 
not  bear  out  the  accounts  we  have  sometimes  reaa  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Americans  to  extravagant  boasting  about  their 
countrv.     We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard,  in  the  course  of  a 
visit  of  some  months  to  the  United  States,  any  very  unreasonable 
or  offensive  boasting  or  self-laudation.     We  heard  no  more  of 
this  sort  of  folly  than  an  American  traveller  in  this  country  would 
probably,  in  similar  circumstances,  hear  from  us  in  praise  of  our- 
selves ;  and  on  this  groimd  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ridi- 
culous boasting  about  themselves  and  their  country  attributed  to 
the  Americans  in  the  gross,  is  to  be  found  only  among  a  class, 
who  are  represented  aoundantly  among  ourselves  by  those  who 
continue  to  assert  and  to  maintain  the  old  position,  that  one 
EngUshman  can  beat  three  Frenchmen  at  any  time,  and  other 
extravagances  of  a  similar  description. 

Another  notion  pretty  generally  prevalent  among  us  is,  that 
the  Americans  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  in  honesty  and  integrity,  and  disposed  to  regard  viola- 
tions of  these  virtues  as  venial  when  they  are  managed  with  skill 
and  dexterity.  We  have  already  admitted  that  the  general  stan- 
dard of  morality  among  irreligious  men,  and  to  tnem  only,  of 
course,  does  the  allegation  apply,  is  decidedly  lower  than  that 
which  obtains  in  similar  circumstances  among  the  middle  classes 
of  our  own  coimtry,  and  offered  some  explanations  upon  the 
point.  It  is  this,  more  perhaps  than  any  thing  else,  which  keeps 
up  in  this  country  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  United  States. 
The  complete  cure  of  the  evil  is  to  be  expected  only  from  the 
more  general  prevalence  and  the  more  extensive  influence  of  true 
religion ;  but  still  it  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  religious 
and  upright  men,  whether  more  might  not  be  done  in  directing 
general  disapprobation  and  the  censure  of  public  opinion,  a^nst 
even*  violation  of  integrity,  or  of  anjrthing  h'ke  it,  thougn  not 
coming  under  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial  tribunals.    We  have 
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no  doubt  that  Dickens's  description  of  the  way  in  which  viola- 
tions of  integrity  are  palliated  and  excused  in  America,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  perpetrator  being  a  "  smart  man,"  is,  like  many  of 
his  other  descnptions,  greatly  exaggerated,  and  does  not,  by  any 
means,  apply  so  generally,  even  to  irreligious  men,  as  his  state- 
ments would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  are  also  fully  aware,  that 
on  this  and  on  some  other  topics  usually  discussed  by  Dickens 
and  other  travellers  of  a  similar  character,  it  is  easy  enough  for 
Americans  to  retaliate  ujx>n  this  country,  and  to  pick  up  a  good 
deal  of  Change  for  American  Notes.  Still,  we  fear,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  there  is  truth  in  the  general  position,  that  violar- 
tions  of  integrity  and  proceedings  of  a  very  equivocal  kind  on  the 
score  of  honesty,  do  not  quite  so  seriously  injure  a  man's  charac- 
ter in  general  society,  and  call  down  such  tokens  of  disapproba- 
tion as  they  would  in  this  country ;  and  that  therefore  there  is 
much  need  of  aiming,  as  a  distinct  and  definite  object,  at  raising 
the  moral  tone  of  the  community,  and  stamping  a  more  decided 
reprobation  upon  all  actions  which  fall  oeneath  the  proj^er 
standard  of  integrity  and  honour. 

Somewhat  akm  to  this  accusation,  though  of  a  less  serious 
character,  is  the  notion  very  commonly  entertained  among  us, 
that  the  Americans  are  most  eagerly  and  unceasingly  engaged 
in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  ;  and  that  this,  even  when  kept  within 
the  restraints  of  honesty,  has  produced  a  cold,  unamiable,  sordid 
character.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  notion,  though,  like  most 
of  onr  popular  impressions  in  regard  to  the  Americans,  it  is  ex- 
aggerated, and  in  so  far  as  it  is  true,  the  result  is  very  much 
owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
From  the  free  access  which  all  men  have  to  every  department  of 
business,  and  to  every  avenue  to  wealth  and  influence,  and  from 
the  exclusive  dependence  which  every  man  must  place  upon 
himself  and  upon  his  own  capacities  and  resources,  for  success 
and  advancement,  there  has  been  called  forth,  through  the  com- 
munity in  general,  a  very  large  amount  of  intelligence,  activity, 
and  enterprise.  These  causes  combine  to  produce  an  extraordin- 
ary measure  of  competition  in  every  department  of  trade  and 
business,  so  that,  in  general,  and  in  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  requires  unwearied  activity  and  constant  attention,  something 
verj'  like  entire  engrossment  with  business,  to  enable  men  to 
keep  up  and  to  advance,  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase  of  their 
own,  "to  get  along."  This,  combined  with  the  almost  entire 
want  of  idle  men  and  their  hangers-on,  and  the  fact  that  almost 
every  man  is  labouring,  and  is  obliged  to  labour,  in  some  way  or 
other,  for  maintaining  his  family,  or  keeping  up  the  station  he 
has  already  reached,  almost  inevitably  produces  a  universality  of 
engrossment  with  business,  and  a  measure  of  attention  to  pecu- 
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niaiy  a£Pairs,  which  the  veiy  different  state  of  matters  in  this 
country  does  not  so  extensively  require.  But  though,  finom  these 
causesy  an  entire  engrossment  with  business,  and  a  thorough  d^ 
Yotion  of  time  and  attention  to  the  making  of  mon^,  is  more 
general  than  in  this  country,  and  therefore  comes  out  more  pal- 
pably on  a  general  survey  of  society,  and  though  this,  to  some 
extent,  exerts  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  general  tone  of 
character  and  sentiment,  we  do  not  thmk  that  tnere  is  more  of 
hoarding  of  money,  as  if  it  were  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  and 
independently  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  it  might  procure. 
It  is  at  least  as  common  there  as  it  is  here  lor  men  to  spend  and 
enjoy  the  money  they  make ;  and  there  are  probably  fewer  in- 
stances proportionally  of  men  denying  themselves  comforts  which 
their  money  might  liave  been  reasonably  spent  in  procuring^  and 
hoarding  it  up  either  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  accumulation,  or 
in  order  to  enrich  their  children. 

The  general  state  of  society,  requiring  and  prompting  to  great 
engrossment  with  business,  of  course  exerts  a  certain  influence 
even  upon  religious  men,  as  the  withdrawal  or  relaxation  of  their 
attention  would  be  likely  to  result,  not  merely  in  their  gains 
beinff  pro  tanto  diminished,  but  in  their  being  driven  altogether 
ofl*  the  field.  Still,  witii  all  tiie  love  of  money-making  usually 
ascribed  to  the  Americans,  and  with  all  tiie  circumstances  in 
their  situation  that  tend  to  the  formation  of  this  habit,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  duty  of  giving  for  religious  and  charitable 
objects  is  usuaUv  dischargedl>y  rSigious  people  in  that  country 
upon  a  scale  at  least  equal  m  proportion  to  theur  means  to  that 
wnich  has  been  commonlv  exhibited  by  religious  people  in  our  own 
land.  Oireumstances  of  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  kind  have 
recentiy  occurred  in  Scotiand,  to  call  forth  a  greater  measure  of 
liberality  and  a  higher  standard  of  giving  for  religious  objects 
than  had  been  perhaps  ever  previously  exhibited  amongst  us, 
and  this  would  prebably  give  us  at  present  an  advantage  m  any 
comparison  which  might  be  instituted  now  with  the  American 
Chturches.  But  if  we  take  the  whole  of  Britain  into  view,  extend 
the  inquiry  over  the  last  few  years,  and  omit  what  has  sprung 
from  recent  and  extraordinary  dreumstances,  the  contributions 
to  religious  and  charitable  objects  in  the  United  States,  viewed 
of  course  in  connexion  with  the  number  and  the  means  of  the  con- 
tributors, would  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  There  is  imdoubt- 
edly  a  great  deal  of  money  given  by  the  religious  people  of 
America,  to  the  maintenance  of  churehes  and  religious  ordi- 
nances, and  the  diffusion  of  Divine  truth  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  not  wanting,  on  the  part  of  laymen,  instances  of  extraor- 
dinary Christian  philanthropy,  the  devotion  of  much  time  and 
money  to  schemes  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  wel- 
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£ftfe  of  the  commtinity.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
eztraordinaiy  instances  of  Christian  liberality  are  more  common 
in  America  than  in  this  country,  and  we  ascribe  this  to  the  greater 
tendency  which  men  there  manifest  to  follow  out  their  own  per- 
sonal convictions  and  feelings,  in  place  of  merely  following  the 
multitude  in  good  as  well  as  in  evil.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
America  for  men  to  give  large  sums  of  money  during  their  lives 
to  religious  and  charitable  ejects,  while  here  if  they  gave  at  all, 
they  would  bequeath  it  in  their  wills  to  be  appropnated  after 
their  death.  It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing,  especially  in  New 
England,  at  least  it  is  not  so  uncommon  as  in  tliis  coimtry,  for 
religious  men  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  not  laying  up  money 
tat  their  children  or  relatives,  but  aevoting  their  whole  gains 
each  year  to  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  They  can,  to  be 
sure,  count  with  much  greater  certainty  than  we  can  upon  their 
children  being  able  to  secure  a  respectable  livelihood  mr  them- 
selves, but  still  the  practice  indicates  a  deep  sense  of  the  Chris- 
tian obligation  of  giving  as  God  has  prospered  them. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  say  sometning  about  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  painful  subject^  and  one  which  no 
real  friend  of  America  can  contemplate  without  feelings  of  the 
deepest  sorrow  and  regret.  It  is  the  topic  on  which,  of  all  others, 
our  American  brethren  are  the  most  sensitive,  probably  from  a 
lurking  consciousness  that  it  is  the  deepest  and  darkest  stain  at- 
taching to  their  country,  and  that  all  they  can  adduce  in  expla- 
nation or  palliation  of  the  system,  affords  no  adequate  defence  of 
it.  It  is  certainly  disgraceful  to  men,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians and  freemen,  to  keep  multitudes  of  their  itellow-men  in  bond- 
age, deprived  wholly,  or  in  great  measure,  of  opportunities  of  in- 
tellectual and  religious  improvement,  and  of  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  domestic  life ;  and  this  guilt,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  attached  to  the  British  nation,  and  still  attaches  to 
one-third  of  the  fi^e  citizens  of  America,  the  white  inhabitants 
of  the  Slave  States.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Free  States  contain 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Union.  They  had 
abolished  slavery  throughout  their  borders  before  it  was  abolished 
in  the  British  colonies,  and  are  not  now  directly  responsible  for 
its  existence  in  the  other  States,  since,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
nation,  they  are  precluded  from  exercising  any  control  over  them 
in  this  matter.  On  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Slave  States, 
amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the  whole  white  population  of 
the  Union,  lies  the  proper  and  direct  responsibility  tor  the  conti- 
nuance of  slavery,  and  it  is  certainly  no  light  one. 

Those  who  have  assumed  to  themselves,  in  the  United  States, 
the  name  of  Abolitionists — and  who,  while  they  have  done  much 
good  by  exposing  the  evils  of  slavery,  have  also,  we  fear,  done 
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much  harm  to  a  good  cause  by  theu*  injudicious  and  extravagant 
views  and  measures — ^have  succeeded  to  a  large  extent  in  propa- 
gating in  this  coTuitry  the  impression,  that  in  America  all  men 
are  either  abolitionists  in  their  sense,  adopting  their  views  and 
concurring  in  their  measures,  or  else  approvers  and  defenders  of 
slavery.  This  representation  is  un£ur  and  injurious.  There  are 
in  America  four  pretty  distinctly  marked  grades  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  upon  this  subject. 

1st,  The  Abolitionists,  technically  so  called,  lay  it  down  as  their 
fundajnental  principle,  ^at  slave-holding  is  directly  and  in  itself 
a  sin,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  murder  is  a  sin ;  and  that  eveiy 
man  holding  slaves,  no  matter  though  they  may  have  come  into 
his  possession  without  any  act  of  his  own,  and  no  matter  though 
the  civil  law  of  the  land  may  interpose  the  most  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  hia  manumitting  them,  is  ipso  facto^  a  thief  and  a 
robber,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  such. 

2d,  A  large  class,  while  dissenting  &om  this  ultra-abolition  prin- 
ciple, reckon  themselves  anti-slavery  men,  because  they  maintain, 
that  the  system  of  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  opposed  to  the  moral  bearing  and  general  spirit  of  the  n^ord 
of  God,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  reli^on,  and  on  these 
grounds  are  anxious  to  see  the  system  abolished ;  though  they 
hold  themselves  precluded  by  the  statements  and  conduct  of  the 
Apostles  from  regarding  mere  slave-holding  as  m  every  instance, 
and  independenUy  ef  circumstances,  essentially  sinful^  and  on 
the  same  grounds,  believe  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  called 
upon  to  apply  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  mere 
slave-holding,  or  to  sacrifice  opportunities  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  religion,  to  agitating  the  general 
or  abstract  question  of  slavery.  This  view  is  entertained  by  a 
very  numerous  and  influential  body,  comprehending,  we  believe, 
the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  in  the  Free  States.  We  confess 
that  we  do  not  see  how,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  Scrip- 
tural authority  and  Apostolic  example,  higher  ground  than  this 
can  be  taken  on  the  subject  of  slavery ;  and  while  we  are  half 
tempted  to  regret  that  it  afibrds  room  for  some  considerations  of 
expediency  as  to  the  time  and  way  and  manner  of  setting  about 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  whidi  cowardly  and  selfish  men  may 
misapply  and  pervert,  that  is  no  reason  whv  we  should  go  bevond 
the  fine  of  truth  and  e\idence,  and  run  into  the  ultra-abolition 
principle,  merely  because  it  is  more  decided  and  unequivocal. 

3d,  There  are  many,  who,  without  holding  any  very  definite 
principles  on  the  g^eral  subject  of  slavery  as  a  topic  of  abstract 
speculation,  are  desirous  to  see  it  abolished,  on  the  ground  of  the 
^reat  practical  evils  which  are  connected  with  it,  and  whidi 
seem  inseparable  from  the  system.    This  class  usually  concur 
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with  that  last  described,  in  condemiuDg  the  laws  by  which  slaves 
are  prohibited  being  taught  to  read,  the  separation  of  members 
of  tne  same  family  is  sanctioned,  and  manumission  is  rendered 
almost  impracticable. 

4th,  Tnere  are  the  approvers  and  defenders  of  slavery,  the 
enactors  and  enforcers  oX  these  infamous  laws  just  referred  to. 
We  have  no  wish  to  defend  these  men  £rom  the  denunciations  of 
the  Abolitionists,  though  we  tlnnk,  that  the  recollection  of  the 
fiict,  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  slavery  cannot 
be  abolished  without  their  consent  or  permission,  might  have 
so^ested  the  expediency  of  dealing  with  them  in  a  somewhat 
more  conciliatory  way.  Had  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  colo- 
nies depended  upon  the  consent  of  the  West  Indian  interest,  it 
would  certainly  nave  continued  to  exist  at  this  day,  and  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  would  probably  have  seen  it  to  l[)e  their  duty  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  procedure  different  in  some  respects  from  that 
which,  being  admirably  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  was  crown- 
ed with  such  triumphant  success. 

But  while  we  thmk  that  the  Abolitionists,  who  have  had  veiy 
much  the  ear  of  the  pubUc  in  this  country,  have  done  injustice  to 
the  second  and  third  classes,  by  concealing  their  existence,  or  doubts 
ing  their  sincerity,  we  must  say  also,  that  these  classes  have  done 
great  injustice  to  themselves,  by  not  giving  due  prominence  to  their 
views,  and  by  not  making  suitable  exertions  for  diffusing  them,  and 
attempting  to  get  them  carried  into  effect.  The  calumnies  of  the 
Abolitionists  in  denying  their  sincerity — for  we  have  no  doubt  they 
are  calumnies — ^have  aerived  much  jdausibility  from  their  own 
apathy,  their  want  of  union  and  energy.  They  cannot  indeed  join 
with  the  Abolitionists,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  their  funda- 
mental principle,  and  strondy  disapprove  of  some  of  their  violent 
and  offensive  proceedings.  JBut  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
do  nothing,  and  leave  the  subject  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Aboli- 
tionists. All  except  pro-slavery  men  condemn  the  prohibition  to 
teach  slaves  to  read,  the  separation  of  families,  and  the  serious 
and  almost  insuperable  difficulties  interposed  in  the  way  of  manu- 
mission. And  yet  scarcely  any  effort  is  made,  except  by  Aboli- 
tionists, to  expose  or  remove  these  great  evils.  Alt  who  are  in 
any  sense,  or  upon  any  grounds,  opposed  to  slavery,  and  desirous 
to  see  the  system  brought  at  any  time  to  an  end,  should  be  doing 
something  directed  towards  the  attainment  of  that  object — should 
at  least  be  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  for  the  slaves  deliver- 
ance from  the  worst  evils  of  their  condition — to  secure  for  them 
opportunities  of  instruction,  the  blessings  of  domestic  life,  and 
manumission  when  their  masters  are  willing  to  grant  it.  Although 
a  great  proportion  of  the  intelligence  and  the  worth  of  America 
rank  in  point  of  profession  in  the  second  and  third  classes,  yet 
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practically  the  first  and  fonrth  classes  alone  are  doing  much  to 
attract  public  notice^  and  to  influence  the  community,  or  are  en- 
gaged in  active  and  energetic  efforts  upon  the  subject  of  slareiy. 
Thej  allege,  indeed,  that  the  violence  of  the  Abolitionists,  and 
the  violence  thereby  en^ndered  in  the  Southern  States,  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  a  tmie  to  do  any  good,  and  inexpedient  to 
attempt  it.  This  may  have  been  to  some  extent  true,  though  we 
fear  that  too  much  was  made  of  it.  But  this  cannot  excuse  con- 
tinued inaction ;  and  the  time  surely  has  now  come,  when  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  laws,  and  preparations  and  arrangements 
for  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  taken  up  and 
promoted  by  wiser  and  more  judicious  men  than  the  present 
Abolitionists.  We  know  there  are  great  difficulties  in  tne  way 
of  effecting  this  object — difficulties  which,  in  this  country,  we 
do  not  AiUy  appreciate  and  sympathize  with ;  but  if  we,  firom 
ignorance  of  tne  circumstances,  and  want  of  due  sympathy, 
imderrate  the  difficulties  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  and  effecting  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery,  is  there  not 
reason  to  fear,  that  our  brethren  in  America  overrate  them  1  that 
they  are  too  much  disposed  to  say.  There  is  a  lion  in  the  way — 
to  fold  their  hands,  and  do  nothmgf  The  combined  effi>rts  of 
those  in  the  Free  States,  who,  though  not  Abolitionists  in  the 
technical  sense,  are  opposed  to  the  existing  slave  laws,  and  desir- 
ous to  see  slavery  ultimately  abolished,  nught  surely  bring  some 
moral  influence  to  bear  upon  the  South,  which  would  not  only 
exonerate  themselves  fix>m  the  suspicion  of  being  the  approvers 
and  defenders  of  slavery,  but  operate  beneficially  upon  tne  con- 
dition of  the  slaves.  We  are  aware,  that  the  gene^  character 
of  those  who  govern  the  Southern  States — ^the  worst  features  of 
which  are  plamly  traceable  to  the  fisu^  that  they  are  slave-holders 
— ^renders  the  result  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
even  in  the  use  of  legitimate  moral  means — a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful experiment.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  failure 
of  the  abolition  movement  was  owing,  not  merely  to  the  extreme 
views  put  forth,  and  the  violent  measures  adopted,  but  also  to 
the  fact,  that  it  was  not  backed  by  the  worth  and  intelligence  of 
the  North ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  senseless  pride  and  the 
foolish  insolence  of  the  mass  of  Southern  planters,  tne  firiends  of 
the  slave  in  the  North  might  adopt  some  judicious  measures,  that 
could  scarcely  fail  to  induce  the  slave-holders,  at  least  to  put  an 
end  to  those  features  of  the  system,  which,  independently  of  all 
abstract  principles  about  slavery,  always  call  forth  the  deepest 
indignation,  such  as  the  formal  prohibition  of  teaching,  the  Vir- 
tual prohibition  of  manumission,  and  the  separation  of  families. 
We  wonder  that  the  Americans,  and  even  those  in  the  South, 
who  may  see  nothing  wrong  in  slavery,  do  not  allow  themselves 
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to  reflect  npon  the  manifest  impossibility  of  perpetuatiiig  it,  and 
do  not,  under  this  conviction,  set  themi^lyes  in  right  earnest, 
and  with  vigour  and  decision,  to  brine  to  a  safe  and  speedy  ter- 
mination, a  system  which  is  fraught  with  so  much  mischief  to  all 
who  are  in  any  way  connoted  with  it,  and  which  tends  so  much 
to  tarnish  the  tear  fame  of  their  country.  It  is  true,  that  there 
are  some  men  in  Great  Britain  who  speEik  much  against  Ameri- 
can slavery,  while  yet  thqr  opposed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  our  own  colomes — men  who  are  still  opposed  to  all  liberal 
principles  and  institutions,  and  whose  pretended  interest  in 
slaverv  is  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  their  dislike  to 
America.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  all  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  this  country,  comprehending,  of  course,  all 
who  entertain  the  most  friendly  feeungs  towaixU  the  United 
States,  and  desire  to  see  them  prosperous  and  happy,  are  deeply 
grieved  with  the  existence  of  American  slavery,  and  are  much 
annoyed,  that  the  enemies  of  liberal  institutions  should  have  so 
serious  an  accusation  to  bring  against  them,  while  so  little  com- 
paratively can  be  said  in  defence  or  in  palliation  of  their  conduct. 
The  Americans  owe  it  to  themselves,  and  to  the  principles  and 
the  advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  do  more  than  they 
have  been  doing  of  late  years,  to  wipe  away  this  reproach.  The 
political  principles  embodied  in  their  constitution,  and  of  which 
^eylove  to  r^ard  themselves  as  the  representatives  and  the 
duunpions,  are  not  likely  to  command  the  assent,  or  even  the 
vespect  of  the  civilized  world,  so  long  as  the  enemies  of  freedom 
can  point  to  American  slavery. 

But  while  we  think  it  right  that  our  American  brethren  should 
be  plainly  and  affectionately  told,  that  their  best  and  warmest 
friends  in  this  country  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  are  not 
doing  all  that  they  can  and  should  do  for  amehorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slaves,  and  bringing  about  their  ultimate  emancipar 
tion,  there  are  some  graieral  considerations  su^^ested  by  tnis 
subject,  which  should  not  be  overlooked,  and  wmcn  are  fitted  to 
moderate  the  8elf<x>mplacency  with  which,  ever  since  1834,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  this  subject,  and  to  lead 
tts  to  form  a  somewhat  fairer  estimate  than  we  commonly  do  of 
the  state  of  matters  in  America. 

lety  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  physical  condition  and 
the  eeneral  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States  are  bet- 
ter uan  they  were  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  previous  to  their 
emancipation.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  their  slave  population 
is  increasing  in  number,  in  a  ratio  htde  less  than  the  free  popu- 
lation of  the  same  territories,  whereas  in  the  West  Indies,  as 
Xx>rd  Brougham  repeatedly  proved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ihe  numbo"  of  slaves  regularly^ decreased;   and  the  cause  of 
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this  18,  that  in  the  United  States,  the  proprietors  and  their 
famiUes  are  bred  up  with  the  slaves,  and  live  amongst  them, 
and  are  thus  led  to  the  exercise  of  kindly  feelings,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  corrupting  influence  of  slavery  upon  the 
character  of  the  masters  as  well  as  of  the  slaves,  do  tend 
greatly  to  diminish  the  general  amount  of  cruelty  and  oppression, 
whereas,  in  our  West  Indies,  there  were  very  few  cases  m  which 
the  proprietors  and  their  families  were  resident,  and  the  slaves 
were  generjJly  under  the  control  of  hired  overseers,  who  usually 
cared  for  nothing  but  gratifjdng  their  own  passions,  and  increas- 
ing their  masters'  gains. 

2cZ,  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  would  be  a  far  more 
honourable  thing  to  the  Southern  States,  and  to  the  country 
generally,  than  tne  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies 
was  to  Great  Britain.  The  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  run 
counter  to  the  ordinary  feelings  and  habits,  prejudices  and  pre- 
possessions of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  in  general.  It 
exposed  them  to  no  danger,  and  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  frameworK  and  habits  of  their  society.  It  cost 
them  just  a  sum  of  money,  and  that  sum,  though  large,  could 
scarcely  be  regarded,  considering  the  immense  resources  of 
Great  Britain,  as  reouiring  any  great  sacrifice,  or  imposing 
any  great  hardship.  The  case  is  very  different  in  the  Slave 
States  of  America.  There  slavery  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
framework  and  habits  of  society,  with  all  the  arrangements  of 
social  and  domestic  life,  and  with  all  the  feelings  and  associa- 
tions which  these  things  tend  to  produce.  On  these  grounds, 
combined  with  the  very  inadequate  means  they  possess  of  guard- 
ing against  commotions  and  distiu*bances,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America  would  be  a  far 
greater  triumph  of  principle,  humanity,  and  courage,  than  was 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  and  that, 
of  course,  tiie  achievement  of  it  would  entitle  them  to  far  higher 
praise  tlian  we  can  claim  to  ourselves ;  while  the  fact,  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  effected,  considering  the  great  diversity  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  far  greater  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way,  should 
not  subject  them  to  the  same  amount  of  obloquy  which  might  justly 
have  been  heaped  upon  us  if  the  coloured  population  of  our  colo- 
nies had  been  still  the  property  of  their  former  owners.  The 
rchition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  to  slavery  is 
much  more  close  and  ultimate  than  even  that  of  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  in  this  country  was  to  the  slavery  of  our  colonies, 
aiKi  its  abolition  tliere  would  be  much  more  honourable  to  them 
than  it  would  have  been  to  our  West  Indian  proprietors  to  have 
emancipated  their  slaves  without  compulsion.  Yet  we  all  know 
that  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  have  expected  this ;  and 
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we  are  very  donbtful  whether,  if  slavery  had  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  us  as  it  does  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States 
of  America^  there  be  even  now  enough  of  principle,  humanity, 
and  courage,  in  the  community  of  Great  Britain  to  have  effected 
its  abolition. 

3rf,  There  is  fair  ground  to  question  whether,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  there  be 
a  larger  proportional  amotmt  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  misery,  in 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  have  certainly  no  desire  to  palliate  the  evils  of  slavery,  or 
to  encourage  the  Americans  in  apathy  and  indifference  to  this 
great  sin  and  mischief,  but  we  think  these  considerations  deserv- 
ing of  attention — ^fitted  to  moderate  our  self-complacency  with 
respect  to  our  own  social  state,  and  to  lead  us  to  think  some- 
what less  severely  of  our  American  brethren,  even  in  regard  to 
that  subject  which  is  undoubtedly  the  darkest  feature  in  their 
condition,  and  the  most  certain  to  interfere  with  their  growing 
prosperity  and  their  increasing  influence  in  the  world. 

It  is  surely  right  in  itself,  and  of  great  importance  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  that  firiendly  feelings  should  be  cultivated 
and  firiendly  relations  maintained  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Their  common  origin,  language,  literature,  and 
religion,  form  bonds  of  connexion  that  do  not  subsist  between 
any  other  nations,  and  which  ought  to  be  cordially  recognized 
and  acted  upon.  Our  countrymen  in  general  have  treated  the 
Americans  unkindly  and  unfairly — ^have  been  too  much  disposed 
to  exa^^rate  their  faults,  and  to  depreciate  their  excellences. 
Britain  ought  to  be  proud  of  having  been  the  mother-country  of 
such  a  nation — a  nation  which,  amid  some  considerable  disadvan- 
tages, has  made  astonishing  progress,  and  has  reached  a  very  high 
place,  in  all  the  leading  elements  of  national  prosperity,  and 
which  is  most  likely  to  continue  to  exert  a  growing  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  state  of  the  world  at  large.  Duty  and  right 
feeling  should  combine  in  disposing  us  to  be 

To  their  faults  a  Uttle  blind, 
And  to  their  virtues  very  kind. 

Britain  and  the  United  States  contain  nearly  all  the  true  reli- 
gion that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  They  are  the  only  countries 
to  which  we  can  look  at  present  for  any  vigorous  or  extensive 
efforts  for  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  advancing  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  race.  They  are  called  upon  "  to  consider  each 
other  to  provoke  unto  love  and  good  works."  On  the  Churches 
of  these  two  countries  depends,  humanly  speaking,  the  destiny  of 
the  world ;  for  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  ana  more  palpable, 
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even  to  the  eye  of  sense,  that  considerations  connected  with  reli- 
gious subjects  will  henceforth  exert  much  more  influence  than 
formerly  upon  the  regulation  of  political  affairs — ^upon  the  fiites 
and  the  fortunes  of  nations.  The  evangelical  churches  of  Britain 
and  America  are,  indeed,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  it  becomes  aU 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Bedeemer^s  kingdom  to 
pray  and  to  labour  that  none  of  this  salt  may  lose  its  savour.  It 
IS  tne  duty  of  the  Churches  of  these  two  countries  to  promote 
friendly  feeling  and  perpetual  peace  between  the  nations,  and  to 
maintain  friendly  intercourse  with  each  other,  bearing  one  an- 
other's burdens,  profiting  by  each  other's  experience,  promotinjg 
each  other's  wemure,  and  striving  to  please  each  other  for  their 
good  to  edification :  and  nothing  woula  afford  us  greater  pleasure 
than  to  be  in  any  way  instrumental  in  contributing  to  biin^  about 
such  a  result,  which  we  have  no  doubt  would  be  miught  with  be- 
nefit to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to  the  world  at  lar^ 

Mr.  Murray's  work  on  the  United  States  of  America,  the  title 
of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article,  we  can  confidently  re- 
commend to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  It  contains  a  gi^eat  deal 
of  usefrd  and  important  information,  the  result,  mani&tly,  of  a 
much  more  careful  and  extensive  research  than  is  usaall j  bxau^t 
to  bear  upon  popular  works  of  this  description.  We  approve 
highly  of  the  judicious  and  conciliatoiy  spirit  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, and  think  it  well  fitted,  in  many  respects,  to  produce  a  fiurer 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  than  usuallv  prevails  amongst 
us,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  the  great  object  of  promoting  kindly 
feeling  and  friendly  intercourse  between  what  are  undoubtedly, 
in  so  rar  as  the  highest  interests  of  mankind  are  concemed*  the 
two  most  important  nations  in  the  world. 
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Abt.  V. — 1-  Account  o/"  a  New  Reflecting  Telescope.  By  the 
Eight  Honourable  toRD  Oxmantown,  M.P.,  (now  th^ 
Eabl  op  Hosse.)  {Edinburgh  Journal  of  SciencCy  Vol.  IX., 
No.  XVn.,  p.  25.    July  1828. 

2.  Account  of  Apparatus  for  Grinding  and  Polishing  the  Specula 
of  Reflecting  Telescopes.  By  the  Right  Honourable  IjORD 
Oxmantown.  (Do.  do.,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  XVIH.,  p.  213. 
October  1828.) 

3.  Account  of  a  Series  of  Experiments  on  the  Construction  of  Large 
Reflecting  Telescopes.  By  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ox- 
HANTOWK,  M.P.  (Do.  do..  New  Series,  Vol.  H..  p.  136. 
January  1830.) 

4.  An  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Reflecting  Telescope.  By 
Ae  Ri^ht  Honourable  Lord  Oxmantown,  F.R.S.  (Philo- 
sophiccU  Transaciionsy  1840.     Part.  H.,  p.  503-528.) 

5.  Account  of  a  Large  Reflecting  Telescope^  lately  constructed  by 
Lord  Oxmantown,  and  ofthe  processes  employed  informing 
its  Specula.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Robinson,  D.D.,  M.R.Ul. 
{Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ^  No.  25,  November  9, 
1840.) 

6.  Db.  ItoBiNSOi^'s  Address  to  the  British  Association  at  Corky 
on  the  2ith  August  1843,  on  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  Reflecting 
Telescope.  {Athenceum,  September  23,  1843.  No.  830,  p.  866.) 

Although  all  the  physical  sciences  present  to  the  oontem* 
plative  mind  phenomena  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  truths  of  deep 
and  varied  interest,  yet  it  is  in  the  study  of  astronomy  that  minds 
of  ordinary  power  find  the  best  exercise  for  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  tne  noblest  impulse  to  their  moral  and  religious  aspi- 
rations. The  mamiitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  almost 
infinite  distance  m>m  us,  and  £rom  each  other,  fill  the  mind  with 
views  at  once  mamificent  and  sublime,  while  our  ideas  of  the 
CreatoT^s  power  nse  with  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his 
works,  ana  expand  with  the  ever-widening  bounds  which  they 
occupy. 

It  18  a  difficult  task,  even  for  astronomers,  to  form  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  conception  of  those  gigantic  features  of  magni- 
tude and  distance  which  are  stamped  upon  the  sidereal  universe ; 
and  our  conceptions  but  approximate  their  climax,  when,  by  com- 
bining lapse  of  time  with  length  of  space,  we  ascend  from  con- 
ceivable to  inconceivable  velocities,  and  thus  form  higher  and 
higher,  though  still  imperfect,  notions  of  sidereal  extension. 

When  viewed  from  the  highest  peak  of  a  mountainous  region, 
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our  own  globe  is  the  largest  magnitude  we  can  perceive,  and 
the  circuit  of  its  visible  horizon  the  greatest  distance  we  can  scan ; 
but  vast  as  are  these  units  in  relation  to  the  eyeball  which  takes 
cognizance  of  them,  they  are  small  when  compared  with  the 
globe  itself,  or  with  its  circular  outline.  The  navigator,  who  has 
measured  die  earth's  circuit  by  his  hourly  progress,  or  the  astro- 
nomer who  has  paced  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  can  alone  form 
a  clear  idea  of  velocity  when  we  tell  him  that  light  moves  through 
a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  in  the  eigJuh  part 
of  a  second — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.*  Equipped  with  this  unit 
of  velocity,  the  mind  soars  on  a  bolder  pinion  to  still  higher 
conceptions.  The  light  of  the  sun  takes  160  minutes  to  move 
to  the  Georgium  Sidus,  the  remotest  planet  of  our  own  So- 
hu*  Sytein;  and  so  vast  is  the  unoccupied  space  between  us 
and  the  nearest  fixed  star,  that  light  would  require  five  years  to 
pass  through  it.  But  as  the  telescope  has  disclosed  to  us  objects 
probably  many  thousand  times  more  remote  than  such  a  star,  the 
creation  of  a  new  star  at  so  great  a  distance,  could  not  become 
known  to  us  for  many  thousand  years,  nor  its  dissolution  recog- 
nized for  the  same  length  of  time.  Had  the  fleet  messenger  that 
was  charged  with  the  intelligence  of  its  birth,  or  its  death,  started 
at  the  creation  of  our  own  world,  he  would,  at  the  present  time, 
be  only  nearing  our  own  planetary  system. 

But  after  the  straining  mind  has  thus  exliausted  all  its  resources 
in  attempting  to  fathom  the  distance  of  the  smallest  telescopic 
star,  or  the  faintest  nebula,  it  has  reached  only  the  visible  con- 
fines of  the  sidereal  creation.  The  universe  of  stars  is  but  an 
atom  in  the  universe  of  space ; — above  it,  and  beneath  it,  and 
around  it,  there  is  still  infinity. 

These  interesting  and  humbling  views  of  the  absolute  and  re- 
lative extent  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems  we  owe  entirely 
to  the  telescope — an  instrument  which  has  a  higher  claim  to  our 
admiration  than  it  has  yet  received,  and  which,  by  the  improve- 
ments of  which  it  is  susceptible,  will  present  to  astronomy  much 
grander  discoveries  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  students  has 
ventured  to  anticipate.  There  b,  indeed,  no  instrument  or 
machine  of  human  invention  so  recondite  in  its  theory,  and  so 
startling  in  its  results.  All  others  embody  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples with  which  we  are  familiar,  and,  however  complex  their 


*  Could  an  observer,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  see  this  moving  light  aa 
it  describes  the  earth's  circumference,  it  would  appear  a  luminous  ring  ;  £at  is, 
the  impression  of  the  light  at  the  commencement  of  its  journey  would  continue  on 
the  retina  till  the  light  had  completed  its  circuit  Nay,  since  the  impraasion  of 
light  continues  longer  than  the /ourtA  part  of  a  second,  two  luminous  rings  would 
be  seen,  provided  the  light  made  tvo  rounds  of  the  earth,  and  in  paths  not  c(Hn- 
eident. 
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construction,  or  vast  their  power,  or  valuable  their  products,  they 
are  all  limited  in  their  application  to  terrestrial  and  sublunary 

Eorposes.  The  mighty  steam-engine  has  its  germ  in  the  simple 
oiler  in  which  the  peasant  prepares  his  food.  The  huge  ship  is 
but  the  expansion  oi  the  floating  leaf  freighted  with  its  cargo  of 
atmospheric  dust ;  and  the  flying-balloon  is  but  the  infant's  soap 
bubble,  lightly  laden  and  overgrown.  But  the  telescope,  even  in 
its  most  elementary  form,  embodies  a  novel  and  gigantic  idea, 
without  an  analogue  in  nature,  and  without  a  prototype  in  expe- 
rience. It  enables  us  to  see  what  would  for  ever  oe  invisible. 
It  displays  to  us  the  being  and  nature  of  bodies,  which  we  can 
neither  see,  nor  touch,  nor  taste,  nor  smell.  It  exhibits  forms 
and  combinations  of  matter  whose  final  cause  reason  fails  to  dis- 
cov^,  and  whose  very  existence  even  the  wildest  imagination 
never  ventured  to  conceive.  Like  aU  other  instruments,  it  is 
applicable  to  terrestrial  purposes ;  but,  milike  them  all,  it  has  its 
noblest  application  to  tne  grandest  and  the  remotest  works  of 
creation.  The  telescope  was  never  invented.*  It  was  a  divine 
gift  which  God  gave  to  man,  in  the  last  era  of  hi«  cycle,  to 
place  before  him,  and  beside  him,  new  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds — to  foreshew  the  future  sovereignties  of  his  vast  empire — 
the  bright  abodes  of  disembodied  spirits — and  the  final  dwellings 
of  saints  that  have  suffered,  and  of  sages  that  have  been  tnity 
wise.  With  such  evidences  of  his  power,  and  such  manifestations 
of  his  glory  can  we  disavow  his  ambassador,  disdain  his  message, 
or  disooey  his  commands  ? 

When  Galileo,  in  1609,  first  applied  the  telescope  to  the 
heavens,  the  true  planetary  system  to  which  we  belong  had  not 
yet  been  established.  The  systems  of  Ptolemy,  Tycho,  and  Coper- 
nicus, were  then  rivals  for  public  approbation.  The  system  of 
Copernicus,  in  which  the  earth  and  all  the  planets  are  supposed 
to  move  round  the  sun  at  rest  in  the  common  .e^itre  of  their 
orbits,  opposed,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  by  Scripture,  and  still  more 
opposed  oy  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  was  tne  subjed;  of  general 
ricUcule.  Galileo  even,  in  his  early  life,  viewed  it  as  a  piece  of 
^  solemn  folly,"  and  it  was  only  to  a  few  gifted  spirits  tnat  this 
grand  secret  of  nature  was  unveiled.  Galileo  was  converted  to 
the  doctrines  of  Copernicus  by  a  lecture  of  Christian  Wurteisen, 
and  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction  of  establishing 
beyond  challenge  the  true  system  of  the  universe,  and  of  sup- 
porting it  by  that  kind  of  evidence  which  appeals  most  powerfully 
to  ordinary  minds. 

Independently  of  the  exaggerated  estimate  which  man  could 


*  A  Doteh  flpectecle«maker  ttumbled  upon  it  when  accident  threw  two  of  his 
into  an  inflnentiai  position. 
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not  but  form  of  his  own  globe,  and  of  its  pre-eminence  oyer  the 
other  celestial  bodies,  the  circumstance  of  the  earth  bein^  alone 
provided  with  a  moon  to  illuminate  it  by  ni^ht,  while  the  mm 
lighted  it  up  bj  day,  naturally  saye  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  only  habitable  world,  and  that  the  great  fountain  of  light 
and  heat  was  especially  created  for  its  use.  This  idea,  however, 
sober  and  rational  as  it  was,  and  Scriptural  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
the  strong  light  of  truth  was  about  to  dispel.  A  rumour  creep- 
ing through  Europe,  by  the  tardy  messengers  of  former  days,  at 
last  founa  its  way  to  Venice,  the  city  of  enterprise  and  of  know- 
ledge, that  a  Dutchman  possessed  an  instrument  which  had  the 
miraculous  property  of  making  distant  objects  seem  nearer  to  the 
observer.  When  on  a  visit  at  Venice,  Galileo  received  this  in- 
teresting intelligence,  and  received  it,  doubtless,  with  litde  faith. 
On  his  return  to  Padua,  he  found  a  letter  from  his  correspondent 
in  Paris,  containing  the  same  information ;  and  having  set  him- 
self to  the  task,  he  succeeded,  after  much  study  and  some  labour, 
in  constructing  a  leaden  tube  a  few  inches  long,  with  a  spectacle 

5 lass,  one  convex  and  one  concave,  at  each  of  its  extremities, 
'his  tiny  combination — a  telescope  magnifjring  three  times,  which 
the  observer  held  between  his  fingers,  or  hid  m  the  hollow  of  his 
hand — ^was  the  mustard-seed  of  those  migh^  trunks  which  now 
rise  majestically  to  the  heavens,  and  on  wnich  the  astronomer 
perches  himself  like  the  eagle  upon  the  lofty  cedar,  to  obtain  a 
nearer  glance  al  the  God  of  Day. 

Thus  equipped  for  a  survey  of  the  heavens,  Galileo  pursued 
his  task  with  unwearied  assiduity.  When  viewed  through  instru- 
ments of  greater  power,  the  moon  displayed  to  him  her  mountain 
ranges  and  her  glens,  her  continents  and  her  highlands,  now 
lying  in  darkness,  now  brilliant  with  sunshine,  and  undergoing 
bHI  those  variations  of  light  and  shadow  which  the  surface  of  our 
own  globe  presents  to  the  alpine  traveller  or  to  the  aeronaut. 
The  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  illuminating  their  planet,  and  sufier- 
ing  eclipses  in  his  shadow  like  our  own  moon  ;  the  spots  on  the 
sun's  disc  proving  his  rotation  round  his  axis  in  25  days ;  the 
crescent  phases  of  Venus,  and  the  triple  form,  or  the  imperfectly 
developea  ring  of  Saturn,  were  the  other  discoveries  in  tne  Solar 
System,  which  rewarded  the  diligence  of  Galileo.  In  the  starry 
heavens,  too,  thousands  of  new  worlds  were  discovered  by  his 
telescope,  and  the  Pleiades  alone,  which  to  the  unassisted  eye  ex- 
hibits only  seven  stars,  displayed  to  Galileo  no  fewer  than  forty. 

The  discoveries  thus  maae  with  the  instruments  of  the  Proforaor 
of  Padua,  directed  the  attention  of  philosophers  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  to  the  improvement  of  the  refracting  telescope.  One  of 
the  most  distingmsned  of  thesewas  Christian  Huygens,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  philosopher,  to  whom  both  astronomy  and  optics  owe  the 
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deepest  obligations.  Having  studied  in  early  life  the  theory  of  the 
telesoope,  and  of  telescopic  eye-pieces,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  their  imperfections,  and  attempted  to  carry  into 
inractical  execution  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived.  With 
nis  own  hands  he  constructed  refracting  telescopes* of  consider- 
able size  and  power;  and  with  instruments  twelve  and  twenty-four 
Rhinland  feet  in  focal  length,  he  discovered  in  the  year  1656 
the  ling  of  Saturn,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
be  announced  to  the  world  in  an  anagram,  involving  the  follow- 
ing sentence,  anmdo  cingitury  tenuis  pUinOy  nusquam  cohoBrentey  ad 
ecSptieam  tneUnato ;  that  is,  the  planet  is  surrounded  with  a  ring^ 
thaij  planey  nowhere  adhering^  and  incUned  to  the  ecliptic.  In  the 
year  1655,  before  he  had  made  out  the  form  and  character  of  the 
ring,  Huygens  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn,  which  performed 
its  revolution  roimd  the  planet  in  nearly  16  days,  at  the  distance 
of  mcnne  than  eight  semidiametersof  the  ring.  Thus  successftd  in 
the  application  of  the  refracting  telescope  to  tne  heavens,  Huygens 
laboioM  with  fresh  ardour  to  execute  still  more  powerfrd  instru- 
mi^its;  but  in  this  attempt  he  met  with  new  difficulties,  which 
it  required  some  ingenuity  to  smmount.  When  his  object  glass 
had  a  fecal  length  of  100  feet,  how  was  an  inflexible  tube  to  be  con- 
structed of  sucn  uncommon  length  1  and  when  it  was  constructed, 
where  was  it  to  be  placed,  and  how  was  it  to  be  elevated  with 
ease  and  eroedition,  and  directed  to  the  heavenly  bodies  ?     Huy- 

Sis  conceived  the  idea  of  dispensing  with  long  tubes  altogether. 
ving  fixed  his  object  glass  m  a  short  tube,  he  mounted  it  at  the 
opper  end  of  a  very  long  pole  like  a  mast,  so  that  this  little  tube 
eoald  be  easily  tutned  in  eveiy  possible  direction  upon  a  ball  and 
socket  Joint,  This  was  effected  by  a  long  silk  string  attached  to 
the  tube,  by  means  of  which  he  could  oring  its  axis  into  the 
same  line  with  the  axis  of  the  eye  tube,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  The  ball  and  socket  which  carried  the  object  glass  tube 
was  fixed  upon  a  stage,  which,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  could 
be  raised  (x  lowered  in  a  groove  cut  out  of  the  upright  pole. 
By  this  contrivance  Huygens  was  enabled  to  use  telescopes  more 
than  120  feet  long,  and  the  same  method  was  successfully  prac- 
tised by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bradley,  and  his  uncle.  Dr.  l^ound, 
with  an  object  glass  122  feet  in  focal  length,  which,  along  with 
its  ^e-glass  of  six  inches,  and  its  other  apparatus,  Huygens  had 
presented  to  the  Boyal  Society  of  London.* 

While  these  important  discover!^  were  making  in  Holland, 

*  Hnjgens  informs  lu  that  he  and  hia  brother  constructed  excellent  object 
irtiiMMMi^  whose  focal  lengths  were  170  and  210  feet ! — HuToiufs^  Cottnotheorioff  lib. 
Tk  ^9era  Varia,  torn,  ii.,  p.  698.  Both  these  object  glasses,  and  also  a  Venetiaa 
one  <yf  90  feet  In  local  length,  which  belonged  to  ^amsteed,  are  now  in  the  poflses- 
dt  the  Boyal  Society. 
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several  individuals  in  Italy  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
large  refracting  telescojx?s.  Joseph  Campani  of  Bologna  exe- 
cuted refracting  telescopes  34  and  86  feet  long,  by  means  of 
which  Dominique  Cassini  discovered  in  October  1671  the  outer- 
most, and  on  the  23d  December  1672,  the  middlemost  satellite 
of  Saturn,  that  is,  the  fifth  and  the  third.  Anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  fame  of  his  obser\'atory,  Louis  XIV.  ordered  larger 
telescopes  from  Campani,  and  the  Italian  artist  accordingly 
executed  four  object  glasses  of  great  excellence,  with  which  Cas- 
sini discovered  in  March  1684,  the  first  and  the  secondj  or  the 
two  smallest  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn.  The  largest  of  these  te- 
lescopes was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,*  but  although  this 
instrument  was  required  for  the  discovery  of  the  two  smaller 
satellites,  yet  Cassini  was  able  afterwards  to  see  all  the  five  with 
a  telescoj)e  34  feet  long.  With  these  instmments  Cassini  disco- 
vered also  that  the  broad  surface  of  Saturn's  ring  was  bisected  by 
a  dark  elliptical  line,  dividing  it  as  it  were  into  two  rings,  the  in- 
ner one  of  which  appeared  brighter  than  the  outer,  "with  nearly  the 
like  difference  of  brightness  as  between  that  of  silver  polished  and 
unpolished."!  Cassini  discovered  also  the  rotation  of  the  fifth  sa- 
tellite, and  a  belt  upon  Saturn,-  and  he  was  tlie  first  who  oliserved 
and  measured  the  spheroidal  figure  of  Jupiter. 

Such  were  the  discoveries  made  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  the  ordinary  refi'acting  telescope.  They  were  doubtless  of 
great  interest  and  importance ;  but  though  Hevelius  called  upon 
the  nobles  and  princtes  of  the  land  to  supply  the  means  of  exe- 
cuting an  instnmient  of  200  feet  in  length,  and  though  he  ex- 
hausted all  his  ingenuity  in  devising  methods  of  constructing  and 
directing  rectiUneal  tubes  of  that  extraordinary  length,  yet  even 
if  good  glass  could  have  been  obtained  of  sufficient  size,  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  using  such  telescopes,  the 
deposition  of  moisture  ujK)n  the  object  glass,  and  the  unsteadiness 
of  the  image  when  highly  magnified,  set  a  limit  to  their  length. 
In  the  present  day,  when  it  is  easy  to  construct  plane  metallic 
reflectors,  ordinarj'  refracting  telescopes,  of  any  length — a  thou- 
sand feet  for  example — ^might  be  brought  into  use  by  using  a  dry 
ditch  for  their  tube,  and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  celestial  body 
along  its  axis.  In  this  way  the  most  perfect  steadiness  woald  be 
obtained ;  the  object  glass  would  be  accessible  for  the  purpose  of 
cleanuig  it,  and  the  air  in  the  tube  and  every  part  of  the  mstm- 
ment  might  be  preserved  at  an  uniform  temperature. 

*  Ecce  enim  dum  haec  scribo,  Cassini  Uteris  certior  fio,  lentes  qaataoFy  qiuunun 
roaxiina  telescopio  pedum  centum  quadraginta  destinat*  sit,  a  Josepho  Gunpano, 
oasqne  prestantis&ima<«  Ronite  esse  perfectas,  et  ad  magnum  Galtiae  regem  mjafaw. — 
HuTQENS  Aftroteoifia  Ci>M}}€Hdiaria,  Optra  rarto,  torn,  i.,  p.  270. 

t  Tliis  discovery  was  also  made  in  England  in  1665^  by  ilr.  William  Ball,  with 
a  telescope  of  38  feet  long. 
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In  the  year  1663,  when  Huygens  was  occupied  with  the  im- 
provenient  of  refracting  telescopes,  our  countnnnan  James  Gre- 
gory, publifihed  an  acconnt  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  to  which 
His  name  has  since  that  time  been  attachcfL  It  consisted  of  a 
concave  speculum  of  a  parabolic  form,  perforated  at  its  cen- 
tre. ^  In  front  of  it  was  placed  a  small  concave  speculum  of 
an  elliptical  form,  the  distance  of  the  two  being  a  little  greater 
than  the  smn  of  their  focal  lengths.  The  image  of  a  distant  ob- 
ject was  formed  behind  the  larger  speculum,  and  there  magnified 
V  an  eyo-piece.  In  1666,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  a  cliange  in 
the  construction  of  this  telescope,  by  "  placing  the  eye-i^lass  at  the 
»de  of  the  tube,  rather  than  at  the  middle ;''  and  in  this  way  he 
"igwnsed  with  the  aperture  in  the  larger  speculum.  ^Ir.  Gregory 
Med  in  the  construction  of  his  instrument,  probably  from  the 
want  of  the  cyenstop,  and  hence  Xewton  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  person  who  made  a  reflecting  telescope.  It  was  only  six 
whes  long,  with  a  sj)eculum  of  an  inch  in  aperture.  It  magni- 
fied 40  times,  and  performed  as  well  as  a  six  foot  refractor,  shew- 
ing the  satellites  ol  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus.  In  1671, 
^ewton  completed  an  instrument  with  a  speculum  23^  of  an 
mch  in  diameter,  which  was  exhibited  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Iwyal  Society  in  1672,  and  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  that 
Institution,  with  the  inscription — 

^  First  Refiectirif)  Telescope.^  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 

and  made  with  his  own  hands,'* 
Aewton's  time  was  too  valuable  to  be  spent  in  mechanical 
iabour,  and  he  therefore  never  resumed  the  construction  of  re- 
flecting telescopes.*     Tlie  Koyal  Society,  however,  doubtless  at 
his  mstigation,  employed  a  London  optician,  of  the  name  of  Cox,t 
to  execute  a  reflector  like  Newton's,  four  feet  long,  but  he  failed 
in  polishing  the  muror,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
struct reflecting  telescopes,  till  John  Hadley,  a  country  gentle- 
naan  in  Essex,  and  the  mventor  of  Hadley's  Quadrant,  directed 
nis  attention  to  the  subject.     This  ingenious  indi>'idual  com- 
pleted one  of  these  instruments  in  1719,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Boyal  Society,  whose  journals  for  January  12,  1721,  contain 
the  foDowing  notice  of  it.     "Mr.  Hadley  was  pleased  to  show 
the  Society  nis  reflecting  telescope,  made  according  to  our  Pre- 
sident (Newton's)  directions  in  his  Opticks,  but  curiously  exe- 
cuted by  his  own  hand,  the  force  of  which  was  such  as  to  enlarge 

*  He  employed  a  London  optician  to  grind  a  glass  speculum  for  a  reflector,  four 
feet  long,  bat  the  glass  was  bad,  and  the  experiment  failed. 

t  He  was  proliably  the  member  of  the  firm  of  liocves  and  Cox,  celebrated 
glass  grinden  of  that  day,  who  failed  in  executing  tlie  speculum  of  a  six  feet  Grc-co- 
rian  reflector,  which  James  Gregory  had  employed  him  to  make  for  him — Biutw 
«!»*•  Life  of  Newton,  p.  28. 
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an  object  near  two  hundred  timesj  though  the  length  thereof 
scarce  exceeds  «ir  feet ;  and  having  shewn  it  he  made  a  present 
thereof  to  the  Society,  who  ordered  their  hearty  thanks  to  be  re- 
corded for  so  valuable  a  gift  "  By  means  of  this  telescope,  Had- 
ky  saw  the  transit  of  Jupitei's  satellites,  and  dieir  shadows  on 
the  disc  of  the  planet;  the  division  in  Saturn's  ring,  and  tiie 
shade  of  the  planet  cast  upon  it ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  diatin- 

Siish  more  than  three  of  the  satellites.  Dr.  Pound  and  Dr. 
radley,  who  repeatedly  observed  with  it,  found  that  it  rep«e- 
sented  objects  "  as  distinct,  though  not  altogether  so  dear  and 
bright"  as  the  telescope  of  Huygens.* 

The  celebrated  Samuel  Molyneux  and  Dr.  Bradley,  were  m- 
structed  in  the  art  of  grinding  and  polishing  metallic  specula,  by 
Mr.  Hadley.  They  wrought  together  at  BlOW,  and  in  Sfay  1724, 
they  finished  a  telescope  26  inches  in  focal  length,!  and  afierwaids 
another  of  8  feet,  the  largest  that  had  yet  been  made.  Encou- 
raged by  their  success,  mr.  Hawksbee  made  one  of  3+  feet,  which 
bore  a  magnifying  power  of  226  times,  and  shewed  lie  black  liety 
as  it  is  cSled,  or  the  division  in  Saturn's  ring ;  and  other  opti- 
cians now  began  to  manu&cture  reflecting  telescopes  of  various 
sizes,  for  sale. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  makers  of  reflecting  telescopes, 
was  our  countryman,  James  Short,  whose  telescopes  greatly 
surpassed  those  of  all  the  English  opticians.  He  began  his 
career  in  1732,  and  having  found  out  a  method  of  giving  his 
specula  the  true  parabolic  figure,  he  executed  one  flfteen  inches 
in  focal  length,  which  exhibited  all  the  yit?^. satellites  of  Saturn, 
a  feat  which  Cassini  could  perform  only  with  a  refractor  seventeen 
feet  long.  Mr.  Short  executed  several  reflecting  telescopes,  with 
glass  specula  quicksilvered  on  the  back,  and  Colin  Madaurin  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  excellent  instruments.  After  Short  had 
established  himself  in  London  in  1742,  he  received  £630  for  a 
12  foot  reflector,  which  he  executed  for  Lord  Thomas  Spencer, 
and  in  1752  he  finished  another  for  the  King  of  Spain  for 
£1200. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  progress  which  was  thus  made  in 
the  improvement  of  the  reflectmg  telescope,  and  the  undoubted 
excellence  of  many  of  the  instruments  whicn  had  been  executed,  no 
discove^  of  the  slightest  importance  had  yet  been  achieved  by 
them.  The  last  discovery  in  the  heavens  had  been  made  in  1686, 
by  Cassini,  with  the  refi:ucting  telescopes  of  Campani,  and  nearly 


*  Mr.  Hadley  executed  another  teleaeope  of  the  Newtoman  foraiy  of  tfie  Mine 
fooal  length,  and  in  1726  he  completed  a  Grefcoriaa  one. 

f  This  inetniroent  was  elegantly  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  preeented  to 
his  Majesty  John  V.,  King  of  Portugal Smith's  Optic^^  vol.  ii.,  p.  368. 
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three  quarters  of  a  century  had  elapsed  without  any  extension  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  solar  and  sidereal  systems.  This  long  in* 
terrain  howeyer,  was  one  of  those  breathing  times  which  often 
precede  grand  intellectual  movements.  The  power  of  the  re- 
nmcting  telescope  had  been  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  the  refiec* 
ton,  vigorous  and  promising  in  their  infancy,  were  about  to  attain 
a  power  and  magmtude  which  no  astronomer  had  ventured  to  an- 
ticipate. It  was  reserved  for  Sir  William  Herschel  to  accomplish 
this  great  task,  and  by  telescopes  of  gigantic  size  to  extend 
the  boondariea  of  the  solar  system,  and  lay  open  the  hitherto  un- 
ez|J^»red  recesses  of  the  sidereal  world. 

Having  acquired  a  taste  for  astronomy,  and  a  ^neral  know* 
ledge  of  uie  science  from  the  popular  writings  of  Ferguson,  this 
eounent  individual  was  anxious  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  the 
wondefs  of  the  planetary  ^stem.    Fortunately  for  science  the 
aoquiattion  of  a  telescope  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose  was  beyond 
his  means,  and  he  resolved  on  the  bold  attempt  to  construct 
one  with  his  own  hands.    From  his  knowledge  of  optics  and  me- 
dianics  he  encountered  fewer  difficulties  than  mignt  have  been 
expected,  and  he  at  length  succeeded  in  completing  Newtonian 
tefescopes  of  various  sizes,  from  two  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  focal 
loigth,  and  Gregorian  ones  from  eioht  inches  to  ten  feet  in  focal 
length.    At  this  time  he  had  not  (uscovered  the  direct  method 
which  he  subsequently  possessed  of  giving  to  specula  the  figure 
of  any  of  the  conic  sections,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  good  instru- 
ment, he  finished  a  number  of  specula,  and  selected  the  best  of 
them  for  his  telescopes.    With  tnis  view  he  underwent  tlie  enor- 
mous labour,  which  none  but  those  who  have  made  such  instru- 
ments can  appreciate,  of  casting,  grinding,  and  polishing  two 
hundred  specula  oi  seven  feet  foeus,  one  hundred  andji/tu  of  ten 
ieet,  and  above  eighty  of  twenty  feet,  besides  several  of  the  Gre- 
gDrian  form,  and  a  great  number  on  the  same  principle  as  Dr. 
Bmith  of  Cambridge's  reflecting  microscope.     The  earliest  of 
these  instruments  was  completed  in  1774,  and  was  a  five  feet 
Newtonian  reflector,  with  vmich  he  observed  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.    In  order  to  make  use  of  specula  of 
80  great  a  focal  length,  he  was  driven  to  the  invention  and  cou- 
section  of  a  ffreat  variety  of  stands,  and  to  these  laboura  we  owe 
his  seven  feet  Newtonian  telescope  stand,  a  piece  of  xxiechanism 
of  mat  ingenuity,  which  he  pertected  in  1778. 

When  we  recollect  the  fine  discoveries  which  were    made  by 
increasing  the  apertures  and  focal  lengths  of  the  refraetiug  tele- 
scope, we  cannot  fail  to  anticipate  analogous  eflects  froua/^^  i^. 
owwed  magnitude  which  Dr.  Herschel  thus  gave  to  the  apertures 
and  focal  lengths  of  his  specula.    When  he  directed  th^^^  instru- 
mente  to  the  heavens  in  1776,  almost  every  night  wUxq^y^  Ke  de- 
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voted  to  observation  presented  him  with  some  new  and  interest- 
ing phenomenon.  His  first  observations,  which  appeared  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  were  made  on  the  periodical  star  in 
the  neck  of  the  Whale,  and  on  the  Lunar  Mountains ;  but  interest- 
ing though  these  were,  they  sunk  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared witn  his  discovery  on  the  13th  March  1781,  of  a  New  Planet, 
liaving  its  diameter  four  and  a  half  times  larger  than  our  own 
earth,  or  35,112  English  miles.  At  first  he  described  it  as  a 
comet,  but  a  more  careful  study  of  it»  motions  proved  it  to  be  a 
planet  of  our  own  system,  whicli  revolved  round  the  sun  in  83i 
years,  in  a  path  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1,800,000,000  miles  fix)m  the  sun,  which  is  twice  as  far  as 
the  planet  Saturn.  Europe  rung  with  this  great  discovery.  Astro- 
nomers of  all  nations  anticipated  with  delight  the  fiiture  labours 
of  the  discoverer ;  and  the  name  of  Herschel,  destined  to  receive 
new  laurels  in  a  succeeding  generation,  became  known  in  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  To  the  new  planet  which  he  had  dis- 
covered he  gave  tlie  name  of  the  Georgium  Sidus^,  in  honour  of 
George  HI.,  who,  with  the  true  munificence  of  a  king,  enabled 
Dr.  Herschel  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
heavens.  He  accordingly  took  up  his  readence  at  Ds^chet,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  ana  entered  upon  a  career  of  dis- 
covery unparalleled  in  the  history  of  science. 

Our  limits  will  not  pennit  us  to  give  even  a  general  sketch  of 
these  important  researches; — but  viewed  as  tlie  rich  harvest 
which  was  reaped  by  the  introduction  of  large  reflecting  telescopes, 
we  must  take  a  rapid  glance  of  themost  prominent  of  his  discoveries. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  large  reflectors  was  the 
power  which  they  gave  the  observer  of  viewmg  the  image  formed 
by  the  large  speculum,  directly  by  the  eye-glass,  without  nsing  a 
small  reflector.  This  method,  called  the  Front  viewj  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  doubling  the  area  of  the  speculum,  as  one  half  of  the 
incident  light  is  lost  by  reflection.  Upon  viewing  the  Georpum 
Sidus  in  this  manner.  Sir  W.  Herschel  discoveped  on  the  11th 
January  1787,  the  second  and  fourth  of  its  satellites,  and  in 
1790  and  1794,  the  firsts  third^  fif^j  ^^^  sixth^  all  of  which  re- 
volved in  a  retrograde  direction  round  their  primary,  in  orbits 
very  nearly  in  the  same  plane,  and  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

When  we  consider  the  many  thousand  stars  which  present 
themselves  to  the  astronomer's  eye  while  applying  a  telescope 
to  the  heavens,  and  their  almost  perfect  similaritj^,  difFering  from 
each  other  chiefly  in  their  size  anci  brightness,  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive it  within  the  limits  of  human  genius  to  do  any  thing  more 
than  count  and  name  them,  group  them  into  constellations,  and 
determine  their  relative  places  in  the  heavens.     This,  indeed, 
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was  all  that  had  been  done  before  Dr.  Herschel's  time  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  discover  the  power  of  his  own  instruments  than  he 
undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  guaging  the  heavens^  and  ascer- 
taining their  construction.  With  a  twenty  feet  Newtonian  tele- 
scope, having  a  speculum  nearly  nineteen  inches  in  diameter,  he 
found  that  all  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars  which  had  been 
published  by  Messier  and  Mechain,  could  be  resolved  into  an  in- 
finite number  of  small  stars ;  and  in  examining  the  portion  of 
the  Milky  Way  which  passes  through  Orion's  hand  and  club,  he 
looked  with  amazement  at  the  "  glorious  multitude  of  stars,  of  all 
possible  sizes,  that  presented  themselves  to  his  view,"  and  he  made 
the  calculation  that  a  belt  IS""  long  and  2°  broad,  contained  no 
fewer  than  50,00()  stars,  capable  of  being  distinctly  counted. 
During  these  observations  he  discovered  4GG  new  nebulae  or  lu- 
minous clouds,  composed  of  stars,  and  he  was  led  to  a  theory  of 
the  Milky  Way^  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  remarkable,  and  yet 

Erobable,  conceptions  which  human  genius  has  ventured  to  form, 
le  considered  our  solar  system,  and  all  the  stars  which  we  can  see 
with  the  eye,  as  placed  within,  and  constituting  a  part  of,  the  ne- 
bula of  the  Milky  Way,  a  congeries  of  many  millions  of  stars,  so 
that  the  projection  of  these  stars  must  form  a  luminous  track  on 
the  concavity  of  the  sky  ;  and  by  estimating  or  counting  the 
number  of  stars  in  different  directions,  he  was  able  to  form  a  rude 
judgment  of  the  probable  form  of  tlie  nebula,  and  of  the  probable 
position  of  the  soLor  system  within  it. 

These  views  were  still  farther  extended  in  a  subsequent  me- 
moir, entitled  Remarks  on  Hie  Construction  of  the  Heavens.  He 
regarded  the  starry  firmament  as  composed  of  twelve  different 
classes  of  bodies.  Insulated  stars ; — binary  sidereal  systems  or 
double  stars  ; — more  complex  systems,  or  treble,  quadruple,  quin- 
tuple, or  multiple  stars  ; — clustering  stars,  and  the  milky  way  ; — 
clusters  of  stars ; — ^nebulae  ; — stars  with  burrs  or  stellar  nebulas ; 
— milky  nebulosity ; — nebulous  stars ; — ^planetary  nebuleB ; — and 
planetauy  nebulse  with  centres.  In  reasoning  upon  these  com- 
binations of  sidereal  matter,  Dr.  Herschel  supposes  that  double 
and  multiple  stars  have  a  motion  of  rotation  round  their  common 
centre  of  gravity ;  that  the  various  nebulosities  above  mentioned 
are  condensed  by  attraction,  and  conveiled  into  stars ;  that  stars 
previously  formed  attract  nebulous  matter,  and  increase  in  size, 
and  that  neighbouring  stars  slowly  advance  towards  each  other, 
and  constitute  globular  clusters. 

Theoretical  as  these  views  doubtless  are,  they  are  in  entire  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  the  material  world,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  actually  demonstrated  by  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  Sir 
W.  Herschel  and  other  astronomers.     In  more  than  fifty  of  the 
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centre  of  the  speculum,  and  fixed  on  an  adjustible  foundation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tube.* 

This  mamiificent  structure,  which  used  to  be  an  object  of 
wonder  to  all  travellers  who  passed  Slough,  was  complected  on 
the  27th  August  1789  ;  and  the  very  first  moment  it  was  directed 
to  the  heavens,  a  new  body  was  added  to  the  solar  system.  This 
discovery  was  recorded  in  the  following  memorable  words : — 
"  In  hopes  of  great  success  with  my  40  feet  speculum,  I  deferred 
the  attack  upon  Saturn  till  that  should  be  finished ;  and  having 
taken  an  early  opportunity  of  directing  it  upon  Saturn,  the  very 
first  moment  that  I  saw  the  planet  I  was  presented  with  a  view 
of  six  of  its  satellites,  in  such  a  situation,  and  so  bright,  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  mistake  or  not  to  see  them."  In  less  than 
a  month.  Sir  William  discovered,  with  the  same  instrument,  the 
seventh  satellite  of  Saturn, — ^'  an  object,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
"  of  a  far  higher  order  of  difficulty."  Though  discovered,  how- 
'  ever,  by  this  noble  instrument,  both  these  sateUites,  which  are 
nearer  the  planet  than  the^i?e  old  ones,  and  revolve  roimd  th^ 
primary  in  23^  and  32|  honrs,  were  afterwards  distinctly  recog- 
nized by  Sir  William  Herschel  with  the  twenty  feet  reflector. 
Both  the  sixth  and  seventh  have  been  seen  by  Sir  James  South 
with  his  great  Achromatic  of  thirteen  inches  aperture,  and  M. 
Lamont  of  Munich  has  seen  the  stxtJi^  with  an  Achromatic  of 
eleven  inches  aperture. 

As  a  maker  of  large  reflecting  telescopes,  Sir  W.  Herschel 
was  followed  by  Mr.  John  Ramage,  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen, 
who,  so  early  as  1806,  had  succeeded  in  making  reflectors  with 
specula  six  inches  in  diameten  In  1810  he  constructed  an  in- 
strument whose  focal  length  was  8*  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  its 
mirror  9  inches.  In  1817  he  executed  a  still  larger  one  of  20 
feet  focal  length,  and  with  a  speculum  13^  inches  in  diameter, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Gordon,  Esquire,  of  Buthlaw, 
in  Aberdeenshire.  Since  that  time,  he  completed  three  teles- 
copes, each  25  feet  in  focal  length,  and  with  mirrors  15  inches 


*  In  a  correspondence  which  the  author  of  this  article  had  with  Sir  William  Hers- 
chel between  1802  and  1806 — a  correspondence  marked  with  that  Idndneas  and 
oondesoension  which  a  gre^t  mind  never  fiuls  to  show  to  his  inferknv  in  age  and 
knowledge — ^he  mentioned  his  having  compoeed  a  work  on  the  sobject  of  caatingi 
gi'indiuff,  and  polishing  <<  mirrors  for  telescopes  of  all  sizes,  in  which  the  method  of 
giving  ttiem  not  only  the  parabolic  form,  but  any  other  of  the  conic  sections  that 
may  be  required,  u  explained  with  perfect  deamess,  and  aapported  by  wtvwnX 
tliousauds  of  facts."  Sir  William  mentioned  also,  tliat  Sir  Joseph  Banksy  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  was  acquainted  with  his  intention  of  giving  this  work 
to  the  public,  and  that  he  was,  in  a  few  days,  (Jan.  1805,)  going  to  Lomlon  to  eon- 
milt  him  on  the  subject.  We  regret  mucli  that  other,  and  doubtleaa  m<Nne  import- 
ant pursuits,  have  mterfered  witli  the  publication  of  a  work  which  couJd  not  ftil 
to  have  possessed  the  highest  interest,  and  to  have  contributed  to  the  perfection 
of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and  to  the  advancement  of  astronomy. 
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in  dismeter.  One  of  them  was  sold  to  Captain  Boss,  ILN.,  the 
oelebrafcMt  Arctic  navigator,  and  another  has  been  erected  at  the 
Royal  Observatcxy,  Greenwich.*  This  uistniment,  which  was  for 
some  time  in  our  possession,  was  an  excellent  telescope,  and 
diowed  the  double  stars  with  great  distinctness.  Mr.  Kamage's 
greatest  eflbrt  was  made  in  1823,  when  he  cast  and  polishra  a 
f^iecnlnm  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  54  feet  in  focal  length.  It 
was  not  erected  on  a  stand  at  the  end  of  1825,  and  we  iMelieve  it 
has  been  purchased  by  Professor  Nichol,  for  the  Observatory  of 
Glasgow. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Ramage's  success  in  producing  good 
instroments,  yet  no  discovery  whatever  was  made  by  any  of 
them,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  the  reflecting  telescope  as 
having  reached  its  climax  in  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  Herschel.  It 
seined  in  vain  to  aim  at  greater  results  without  royal  or  national 
support,  and  still  more  vain  would  have  been  the  expectation 
that  an  individual  should  be  found  who  combined  the  wealth, 
the  enterprise,  and  the  genius  which  were  reauired  to  rival  or  to 
exceed  the  ladwurs  of  Sir  William  Herschel.  The  current  of 
invention,  therefore,  thus  checked  in  its  accustomed  course,  took 
a  new  but  a  valuable  direction,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
AeAromatic  Telescope  now  became  an  object  of  general  pursuit. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  all  convex 
lenses  of  glass  with  spherical  surfaces,  form  images  of  objects  in 
their  focus  behind  the  lens.  The  central  parts  of  the  lens,  how- 
ever, form  the  image  nearer  the  lens  than  the  parts  at  its  cir- 
cumference, and  hence  there  is  a  conftision  in  the  picture  which 
is  called  spherical  aberration.  When  the  image  is  formed  by 
wkUe  li^t,  consisting  of  redj  yeUowj  and  blue  rays,  there  is  an- 
other imperfection  in  the  image  called  chromatic  aberration.  The 
image  formed  by  the  blue  rays  is  formed  nearer  the  lens  than  that 
formed  by  the  red  rays,  while  that  formed  by  the  yellow  rays  is 
placed  between  the  other  two  images.  Owing  to  these  two 
causes,  of  which  the  last  is  the  most  influential  and  injurious, 
the  image  of  any  object  formed  by  a  spherical  lens  consists  of  a 
mass  of  images  of  diflerent  colours,  ancl  not  coincident  with  each 
other.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  rashly  pronounced  these  im- 
perfections to  be  incurable ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the 
snthority  even  of  Newton's  name  was  unable  to  check  the  enter- 
prise or  paralyse  the  energy  of  genius.  A  humble  yet  ardent 
neophyte  in  tne  temple  of  science  had  the  boldness  to  hope  when 
the  hidi-priest  himself  had  despaired,  and  the  goddess  was  pro- 
pitiate by  the  courage  of  her  worshipper.  Mr.  Chester  More 
Hall,  a  country  gentlemen  in  Essex,  a  name  unknown  to  fame, 

f  ThU  instrameDt  is  described,  and  a  drawing  of  it,  as  erected  upon  its  stand,  given 
in  the  TranfaeU(m$  of  the  A$tronamical  Socut^y  vol  ii.,  p.  4 1 3. 
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hsAj  in  imitation  of  the  organ  of  sights  combined  media  of  differ- 
ent refiractive  powers^  ana  had,  so  early  as  ITSS,  constrocted 
object  glasses  of  flint  and  crown  glass,  which  corrected  the  dir<h 
matic  and  diminished  the  spherical  aberraUari-oi  the  object  glass. 
The  telescopes  which  he  thus  made,  and  which  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Achromatic  from  Dr.  Bliss,  were  neither  ex- 
hibited nor  sold,  and  no  account  of  their  construction  was  myea 
to  the  world.  Pursuing  the  same  object,  John  Dollond  amyed, 
in  1758,  at  the  same  result.  He  re-invented  the  achromatic 
telescope,  manufactured  the  instrument  for  sale,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  supplied  all  Europe  with  this  invaluable  instru- 
ment. The  difficulty  of  procuring  flint  glass  free  of  flaws  and 
imperfections,  prevented  him  from  constructing  telescopes  which 
could  at  all  rival  reflectors  such  as  those  of  Herschel,  but  they 
were  peculiarly  adapted  for  transit  instruments  and  mural 
circles,  and  by  giving  an  accuracy  to  astronomical  obsafvation 
previously  unknown,  they  have  perhaps  contributed  as  pow^p- 
nilly  to  the  progress  of  astronomy  as  those  mighty  instruments 
which  were  applicable  chiefly  to  the  discovery  and  observation 
of  phenomena. 

The  monopoly  of  these  valuable  telescopes  soon  passed  into 
foreign  states.  The  manufacture  of  flint  glass  bad  been  so  se- 
vere^ taxed  by  the  British  Government,  that  the  philos(H>her 
who  made  a  pound  of  it  exposed  himself  to  the  highest  penalties; 
and  as  if  the  rapacious  Excnequer  had  resolved  to  put  down  the 
achromatic  telescope  by  statute,  they  enacted  that  a  single  pound 
of  glass  melted  fifty  Umes  should  pay  the  duty  upon  fifty  pounds  I 
After  the  mischiei  had  been  done,  the  Government  were  made 
to  imderstand  their  ignorance  of  British  interests,  and  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  Royal  &cietjr  was  permitted  to  erect  an  experi- 
mental  glass  house,  and  to  enjoy  the  high  privilege  of  compound- 
ing a  pot  of  glass  without  the  presence  and  supervision  of  an  ex- 
ciseman. The  act  of  grace,  as  in  many  other  cases  had  been  too 
long  delayed :  We  ourselves  predicted  sixteen  years  ago,  that  the 
committee  neither  would  nor  could  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  were  associated,  and  we  can  now  record  the  melan^ 
choly  truth,  that  the  experimental  glass  house  has  been  long 
closed,  and  that  the  expenmenters  have  dismpeared. 

But  though  we  have  thus  lost  the  monopow  of  the  adnromft* 
tic  telescope,  and  are  now  obliged  to  import  the  instrument  from 
rival  states,  there  is  nevertheless  a  law  of  progression  in  practical 
science,  with  which  neither  ignorant  governments,  nor  slumbor^ 
ing  institutions,  nor  individual  torpor  can  interfere.  What  a 
conclave  of  English  legislators  ana  philosophers  attempted  in 
vain,  was  accomplished  by  a  humble  peasant  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Jura,  where  no  patron  encouraged,  and  no  exciseman  (usturbed 
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Iiim.  M.  Oiiinand,  a  maker  of  clock  cases  in  the  village  of 
Brenetz,  in  the  canton  of  Neofchatel,  had  been  obliged  by  (fefec- 
tive  vision  to  grind  spectacle  glasses  for  his  own  use.  Thus  prac- 
tically versed  in  the  optics  of  lenses,  he  amused  himself  mtli 
malrifig  small  refracting  telescopes,  which  he  mounted  in  paste- 
board tabes.  He  might  have  advanced  a  step  farther  in  these 
bteiesting  occupations,  but  he  would  soon  have  found  himself  in 
the  same  course  in  which  Huygens  and  Campani  had  reached 
the  goal.  An  achromatic  telescope  of  English  manufacture 
had  come  into  the  possession  of  his  master,  Jacquet  Droz.  He  was 
permitted  to  examine  it — ^to  separate  its  lenses — and  to  measure 
Its  curves ;— and  after  studying  its  properties,  he  was  seized  with 
the  desire  of  imitating  the  wondrous  combination.  Flint  Glass 
was  to  be  had  only  in  England,  and  he  and  his  friend  M.  Reordon, 
who  went  to  England  to  take  out  a  patent  for  his  self-winding 
watches,  purchased  as  much  of  it  for  him  as  enabled  him  to  make 
several  acbromatic  telescopes.  The  glass,  however,  was  bad ;  and 
the  bold  peasant,  seeing  no  way  of  getting  it  of  a  better  quality, 
resolved  upon  making  good  flint  glass  for  his  own  use.  ^^  We 
are  confident,  as  we  nave  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  remark,  that 
no  chemist  in  England  or  in  France  would  have  ventured  on 
such  a  task ; — ^but  ignorance  was  in  this  case  power j  and  glass, 
fartonately  for  science,  was  not  an  exciseable  commodity  in  the 
village  of  Brenetz.  Studying  the  chemistry  of  frision,  ne  made 
daily  experiments  in  his  blast  furnace,  between  1784  and  1790, 
with  melting  of  three  or  four  pounds  each,  and  carefrdly  noted 
down  the  curcumstances,  and  the  results  of  each  experiment. 
Marked  success  invigorated  his  ever-failing  efforts,  ancl  the  in- 
telligence that  learned  academicians  had  offered  prizes  for  the 
object  at  which  he  strained,  animated  him  with  fresh  and  glow- 
ing excitements.  Having  abandoned  his  profession  for  the  more 
hicrative  one  of  making  oells  for  repeaters,  his  means  became 
more  ample,  and  his  leisure  hours  more  numerous.  He  pur- 
diased  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Doubs,  where  he 
oonstmcted  a  frimace  capable  of  frisin^  two  hundred  weight  of 
glass.  The  &ilure  of  his  crucibles,  the  bursting  of  his  furnaces, 
and  a  thousand  untoward  accidents,  which  would  have  disconcerted 
less  ardent  minds,  served  only  to  invigorate  his.  The  disappoint- 
ments of  one  day  were  the  pedestal  on  which  the  resolutions  of 
the  preceding  one  reached  a  higher  level ;  and  in  the  renewed 
energy  of  his  spirit,  and  the  increasing  brightness  of  his  hopes, 
the  unlettered  peasant  seems  to  have  been  assured  that  fate  nad 
destined  him  to  triumph.  The  threads,  and  specks,  and  globules 
which  destroyed  the  homogeneity  of  his  glass,  were  the  subjects 
of  his  constant  study ;  andhe  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  con- 
siderable pieces  of  uniform  transparency  and  refiiu;tive  power. 
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sometimes  twelve,  and  in  one  case  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  I 
He  at  last  acquired  the  art  of  soldering  two  or  more  pieces  of 
good  glass,  and  though  the  line  of  junction  was  often  marked 
with  globules  of  air  or  particles  of  sand,  yet  by  grinding  out 
these  imperfections  on  an  enieried  wheel,  and  by  replacing  the 
mass  in  a  &mace,  so  that  the  vitreous  matter  might  expand  and 
fill  up  the  excavations,  he  succeeded  in  effacing  every  trace  of 
junction,  and  was  consequently  able  to  produce  with  certainty 
the  finest  discs  of  flint  glass." 

After  the  Achromatic  telescope  had  been  banished  from  England 
as  it  were  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  found  a  hospitable  reception  in 
the  optical  establishment  of  Frauenhofer,  at  Benedict  Baiem, 
near  Munich.   This  illustrious  individual,  who  united  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  with  great  mechanical  and  practical  know- 
ledge, having  heard  of  Guinand's  success  in  the  manuiactnre  of 
flint  glass,  repaired  to  Brenetz  in  1804,  and  induced  the  village 
optician  to  settle  at  Munich,  where,  from  1805  to  1814,  he  prac- 
tised his  art,  and  taught  it  to  his  employers.    Frauenhofer  was  an 
apt  and  a  willing  scholar,  and  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  chemistry  ana  physics,  he  speedily  learned  the  processes  of  his 
teacher,  and  discovered  the  theory  of  manipulation,  of  which 
Guinand  knew  only  the  results.     Experience  added  daily  to  his 
knowledge.     He  detected  imperfections  even  in  the  crown  glass 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  faultless,  and  reconstructing 
his  furnaces,  and  directing  his  whole  mind  to  the  work,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  manufacture  of  flint  and  crown  glass  to 
the  highest  perfection.     Thus  sui)plied  with  the  finest  materials 
of  his  art,  he  studied  their  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  and 
by  his  grand  discovery  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  spectrum,  he  ar- 
rived at  methods  of  constructing  achromatic  telescopes  which  no 
other  artist  had  possessed.     In  these  laborious  researches  he  was 
patronized  by  Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of  Bavaria,  and  had  not 
an  insidious  disease,  at^gravateci  in  its  amount,  and  accelerated  in 
its  course,  by  corporeal  and  mental  labour,  carried  him  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  would  long  before  this  have  astonished  Europe 
with  the  production  of  Achromatic  object  glasses  o(  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  practical  results  of  these  discoveries  and  improvements  we 
shall  now  briefly  detail.  In  1820,  several  years  after  Guinand 
had  returned  to  his  native  village,  he  was  honoured  with  a  visit 
from  M.  Lerebours,  a  celebrated  Parisian  optician,  who  had  heard 
of  the  success  of  his  processes.  Lerebours  purchased  all  his  glass, 
and  left  orders  for  more,  and  M.  Cauchoix,  another  skilful  Pa- 
risian artist,  procured  from  him  large  discs  of  glass.  With  the 
glass  obtained  from  Guinand,  M.  Cauchoix  executed  two  object 
glasses,  one  nearly  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  focal  length 
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of  twenty  feet,  and  the  other  thirteen  and  a  third  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  focal  length  of  twenty ^five  feet  tiiree  inches.  The 
first  of  these  object  glasses  was  mounted  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
▼atoiy  in  Paris ;  but  though  the  French  government  had  prepaiv 
ed  a  stand  for  it  at  the  expense  of  the  £500,  they  gru( 
the  sum  that  was  necessary  to  acquire  the  object  glass,  ^ir 
James  South,  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  and  whose  libe- 
rality and  scientific  acqmrements  are  well  known  to  our  readers, 
saw  the  value  of  this  object  glass,  and  purchased  it  for  his  obser- 
vatory at  Kensington.  The  other  object  glass,  thirteen  and  a  third 
inches  in  diameter,  was  purcha.sed  by  a  young  Irish  gentleman, 
then  in  Paris,  Mr.  Edward  Cooper,  M.P.,  and  the  telescope  to 
which  it  belongs  has  been  erected  at  Marckrea  Castle,  in  the 
oounty  of  Sligo,  with  an  equatorial  mounting  by  Mr.  Grubb  of 
Dubbn.  This  splendid  instrument  has  been  recently  removed  to 
Nice,  where,  we  regret  to  say,  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  obliged  to 
reside  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

The  telescopes  executed  by  Frauenhofer,  and  by  his  successors 
at  Munich,  have  been  especially  distinguished  not  only  by  their 
excellence  as  optical  instruments  for  the  purposes  of  geneSral  ob- 
servation, but  for  the  ingenuity  and  value  of  tne  micrometers  and 
other  appendages,  which  are  indispensable  in  astronomical  inves- 
tigations. Before  his  death,  Frauenhofer  executed  two  fine  instru- 
ments, one  with  an  achromatic  object  glass  nearly  10  inches  i9\c) 
in  diameter,  and  anotlier  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  first  of 
these  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  of  liussia,  for  the  observatory 
at  Dorpat  in  Livonia,  and  is  the  instrument  with  which  M. 
Strove  nas  made  his  fine  observations  on  double  stars.  Its  focal 
length  is  13^  feet.  It  has  four  eye-glasses,  with  magnifying 
powers,  varying  fix>m  175  to  700,  and  its  price  was  £1300, 
though  it  was  liberally  sold  at  prime  cost  for  £950.  The  other 
telescope,  18  feet  in  foetal  lengtli,  was  made  for  the  king  of  Bavar* 
ria,  at  the  price  of  £2720.  Messrs.  Merz  and  Mahler,  of  Munich, 
have  more  recently  executed,  for  the  Russian  Observatory  of 
Pulkova,  an  Achromatic  Telescope,  whose  object-glass  has  15 
inches  of  effective  aperture,  and  a  focal  length  of  22  feet. 
Frauenhofer  was  willing  to  undertake  an  achromatic  telescope, 
with  an  object  glass  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  which,  accord- 
nig  to  his  own  estimate,  would  have  cost  about  £9200;  but 
no  wealthy  amateur  of  science,  and  no  sovereign,  desirous  of 
immortalizing  his  own  name,  and  extending  Uiis  branch  of 
knowledge,  has  been  induced  to  give  an  order  for  such  an  in- 
strument. If  the  Acliromatic  Telescope,  therefore,  has  reached 
its  climax,  it  is  because  the  power  of  art  has  outstripped  the  libe- 
rality of  wealth,  and  because  the  intellectual  desires  of  our  species 
have  ceased  to  be  commensurate  with  their  intellectual  capacity, 
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the  squares  of  1, 2,  4,  8,  or  as  1,  4,  16,  64,  the  doctrine  of  probabi- 
lities teaches  us  that  the  number  of  optically  double  stars  of  various 
classes  will  be  as  the  differences,  1,  3,  12,  48,  between  the  last 
numbers,  and  therefore  it  follows,  that  out  of  sixty-four  stars 
optically  double,  there  should  be  only  one  of  the  1st  clasSy  whereas 
there  are  987  !  Again,  assuming  that  the  736  double  stars  of  the 
fourth  class  are  optically  double^  it  wiU  follow,  from  the  preceding 
ratios,  that  the  different  classes  should  contain  the  following 
numbers  of  optically  double  stars,  viz. 

Ist  Class,  2d  Class,  3d  Class,  In  all  these  three  Claasesy 

16  47  184  247 

Whereas  they  contain  of  double  stars, 

]  St  Class,  2d  Class,  Sd  Class,  In  all  these  three  Classes, 

987  675  654  2316 

Hence  we  may  conclude  with  our  author,  that  almost  all  the 
stars  of  the  first  class  are  physically  double^  and  likewise  those  of 
the  second  class,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  third  class,  M.  Struve 
goes  farther,  and  maintains  that  the  stars  even  of  the  fourth  class 
ought  to  be  considered  as  physically  double,  and  he  establishes 
or  rather  confirms  this  opinion'in  the  Mowing  manner :- 

"  In  the  celestial  maps  of  Harding,  which  may  be  considered  as 
perfect,  as  far  as  regards  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude,  we  reckon 
10,229  stars  of  the  first  to  the  seventh  magnitude,  even  to  the  distance 
of  15**  south  of  the  equator.  If  we  apply  to  this  number  the  doctrine 
of  probabilities,  we  shall  obtain  the  very  remarkable  result  that  we 
ought  to  find  in  this  space  but  one  pair  of  stars  32  seconds  distant  from 
each  other.  If,  then,  it  is  possible  that  some  one  of  the  double  bright 
stars  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  are  in  a  manner  optically  double, 
all  the  double  stars  of  the  first  class,  and  a  great  part  of  those  of  the 
fourth,  ought  to  be  considered  physically  double,  or  as  forming  a  par- 
ticular system  of  two  stars  joined  together." — Struve^s  Eq)ort  on  Double 
Starsj  addressed  to  Prince  Lieven, 

Notwithstanding  the  number  and  accuracy  of  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  these  double  stai^  which  really  form 
binary  systems,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deduce  from  them  any 

f3neral  results  in  which  the  mind  can  rest  with  satisfaction.  Sir 
ohn  Herschel,  and  Savary,  and  Encke,  have  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  laws  which  regulate  the  revolution  of  the  lesser  star, 
and  to  obtain  some  information  respecting  the  distance  of  these 
bodies  from  the  earth.  By  employing  only  the  position  of  the 
line  joining  the  two  stars,  Sir  John  Herschel  lias  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  smaller  star  describes  an  ellipse  round  the  greater 
star,  supposed  to  be  at  rest  in  one  of  the  foci  of  that  ellipse,  and 
therefore  that  the  law  of  gravity,  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of 
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the  distance,  is  extended  to  the  sesidereal  systems.  M.  Savaiy 
has  gone  still  farther,  and  has  pointed  out  a  singularly  ingenious 
method  of  obtaining  an  approximate  determination  of  the  dis- 
tances of  some  of  the  double  stars  from  our  earth  or  sun.  This 
method,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain  without  diagrams, 
consists  in  determining  the  difference  between  the  duration  of 
the  two  halves  of  the  revolution  of  the  lesser  star,  in  an  orbit 
much  inclined  to  the  visual  ray  drawn  from  the  earth  to  the 
star,  arising  from  the  velocity  of  light.  The  semi-revolution 
performed  by  the  star  in  describing  the  half  of  its  orbit,  in  which 
It  advances  towards  us,  must,  owing  to  the  velocitv  of  light,  ap- 
pear to  be  performed  in  less  time  tnan  it  is  in  reanty,  while  the 
duration  ot  its  semi-revolution  in  the  other  half,  while  moving 
from  us,  must  appear  to  be  augmented.  In  applying  this  method, 
we  must,  of  course,  assume,  that  the  orbit  of  the  star  is  sym- 
metrical in  relation  to  its  major  axis,  and  that  there  are  two 
points  in  the  orbit  equidistant  m>m  the  greater  star,  at  which  the 
lesser  star  moves  with  the  same  velocity.  When  the  inclination 
of  the  orbit,  therefore,  and  its  angular  extent,  have  been  other- 
wise previously  determined,  the  diflPerence  of  time  between  the 
two  semi-revolutions,  vnll  afford  a  basis  for  approximating  to  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  orbit,  and  the  stains  true  distance  from 
the  earth. 

Such,  we  were  about  to  say,  is  all  the  knowledge  of  the  binary 
sidereal  systems  which  we  have  to  communicate ;  but  a  notice 
has  just  appeared*  of  an  important  discovery  by  that  distinguished 
astronomer.  Professor  Bessel  of  Konigsberg,  which  promises  to 
ns  the  development  of  new  mysteries,  the  exhibition  of  sidereal 
bodies,  which,  though  invisible  to  the  eye  of  man,  stand  revealed 
to  his  reason — -just  as  the  concealed  loaastone  is  detected  by  its 
attractions  when  the  magician  happens  to  have  a  philosopher 
among  his  audience.  Hitherto  it  had  appeared  that  the  proper 
motions  of  the  fixed  stars  were  uniform,  ansing,  as  was  supposed, 
from  the  advancement  of  the  solar  system  to  the  constellation 
Hercules ;  but  more  accurate  observations  were  still  required  to 
give  plausibility  to  this  bold  hypothesis.  The  fine  observations 
now  made  in  our  observatories  with  fixed  meridional  instruments, 
have  enabled  Professor  Bessel  to  investigate  the  nature  of  these 
motions  with  an  accuracy  previously  unattainable ;  and,  with 
this  view,  he  has  discussed,  oy  a  laborious  process,  his  own  ob- 
servations and  those  of  different  astronomers  since  1753,  the 
epoch  of  Bradley's  observations.  In  this  inquiry,  he  has  found 
that  the  proper  motion  of  Sirius  in  right  ascension,  and  that  of 
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Proeycn  in  declination^  deviate  very  sensibly  fix>m  nnifonnily. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  these  stars  must  describe  orbits  in  space 
under  the  influence  of  central  forces ;  and,  followinjg  out  tnese 
principles,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  apparent 
motions  of  these  two  stars  are  such  as  might  be  produced  by 
their  revolution  about  non-iuminoua  centrical  bodies  not  very 
remote  from  the  star  itself.  Hence  they  will  prove  binary  systems, 
like  those  of  double  stars,  and  differing  from  them  only  in  this, 
that  they  have  dark  in  place  of  brignt  partners,  to  which  they 
perform  the  functions  of  revolving  sims.  oeWiM  and  Proewn  are, 
therefore,  double  stars  ;  and  we  may  indulge  the  hope  tuat  this 
remarkable  fact,  deduced  only  from  their  motions,  mi^  yet  be 
rendered  visible  by  their  being  more  or  less  eclipsea  by  the 
dark  planet  which  controls  them.  In  this  case  the  visible  part- 
ners will  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  variable  stars,  and  the  law 
of  their  variation  may  enable  us  to  form  some  conclusion  r&* 
specdng  the  form  and  position  of  their  orbits.  The  phenomemi 
of  variable  stars  have  oeen  hitherto  ascribed  to  the  rotation  of  the 
star  about  its  axis,  which  may  bring  into  view  portions  of  its  disc 
more  or  less  luminous ;  but  may  we  not  now  suppose  that  stars 
are  rendered  variable  by  the  interposition  of  then:  non-luminous 
partners  ?  In  like  manner  we  may  ascribe  the  appearance  of  new 
stars  to  their  emerging  from  behind  their  dark  partners,  and  the 
disappearance  of  ouiers  to  their  underling  a  lengthened  eclipse 
from  the  same  non-luminous  bodies.  There  is  an  obvious  di£S- 
culty,  however,  to  which  the  existence  of  non-luminous  bodies  is 
exposed.  The  revolution  of  Siiius  or  Frocvon,  as  suns,  round 
their  dark  companions,  must  have  the  effect  of  illuminatiDg 
them,  and  though  their  light  may  not  be  sufficiently  great  to 
become  visible  with  our  present  telescopes,  yet  we  may  hope 
that  the  huge  instruments  which  will  yet  oe  du^cted  to  me  hea- 
vens may  render  them  visible,  and  thus  add  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  remarkable  sidereal  systems. 

After  these  preliminair  details  respecting  the  construction  of 
gigantic  telescopes,  and  the  principal  discoveries  which  they  have 
enabled  astronomers  to  make,  our  readers  will  be  the  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  genius,  the  talent,  the  patience,  and  the  liber- 
ality with  which  an  Irish  nobleman  has  constructed  telescopes  fiir 
transcending  in  magnitude  and  power  all  previous  instruments, 
whether  thev  were  me  result  of  private  wealth,  or  of  royal  or  na* 
tional  muni^cence.  That  nobleman  is  Lord  Oxmantown,  now  the 
Earl  of  Bosse,  one  of  a  distinguished  group  of  Irish  philosophers, 
who,  educated  in  the  same  academictu  institution,  now  adorn  it 
with  their  genius,  and  sustain  it  by  their  labours.  In  the  records 
of  modem  science  there  are  few  brighter  names  than  those  of 
Robinson,  Hamilton,  Lloyd,  and  Maccullagh,  and  in  the  persons 
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of  the  Earl  of  Bosse  and  Lord  Enniskillen^  the  aristocracy  of 
Ireland  haye  contributed  their  continent  to  her  intellectual  chi- 
valry. But  to  us  in  a  sister  land,  the  land  of  sober  judgment 
and  of  serious  faith,  genius,  however  bright,  is  shorn  of  its 
purest  rays,  when  it  seeks  and  finds  but  the  bubble  reputation 
among  the  wonders  which  it  unfolds ;  and  when  in  search  of  the 
ridiest  gems,  it  has  missed  the  pearl  of  the  greatest  price.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction,  that  the  intellec- 
tual energy  of  Ireland  is  concentrated  in  men  of  like  faith  with 
ourselves,  who  will  be  found  girt  for  the  same  contest  when  the 
wisdom  (xf  tlus  world  shall  be  arrayed  against  the  £Edth  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints.  If,  in  an  eloquent  address  to  the  British 
Association  at  Cork,  Dr.  Robinson  has  given  expression  to  his 
delight  ^^  that  so  hi^  a  problem  as  the  construction  of  a  six  feet 
^)ecnlum  should  have  been  mastered  by  one  of  his  countrymen — 
by  one  whose  attainments  are  an  honour  to  his  rank — an  example 
to  bis  equals — and  an  instance  of  the  perfect  compatibility  of  the 
highest  intellectual  pursuits  with  the  most  perfect  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life ;" — ^we  also  may  indulge  in 
the  pleasing  recollection  that  Lord  Oxmantown's  earliest  plans 
for  miprovmg  the  reflecting  telescope  were  first  given  to  the 
world  m  three  communications  which  were  published  in  a  Scot- 
tish Journal  of  Science,  and  that  some  of  us  were  the  first  to 
recognize  their  value,  and  to  see  looming  in  the  distance  that 
mightT  instrument  with  which  we  are  about  to  make  our  readers 
acquamted. 

As  the  sorfaces  of  all  lenses  and  specula  are  necessarily  of  a 
spherical  form,  they  are  subject  to  wnat  is  called  spherical  aber-' 
radonj  that  is,  the  edge  both  of  specula  and  lenses  has  a  shorter 
focus  than  the  centre.  In  lenses  this  may  be  diminished  or 
even  removed  by  the  opposite  aberration  of  a  concave  lens  ; 
but  this  remedy  cannot  be  applied  to  specula.  It  therefore  oc- 
curred to  Lord  Bosse,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  reflecting  telescope,  was  to  diminish  the  spherical  aber^ 
ration^  With  this  view  he  formed  the  speculum  of  three  partSj 
a  central  speculum,  a  ring,  inclosing  the  central  speculum,  and 
an  outer  ring.  These  three  portions  were  cemented  together,  and 
cround  and  polished  as  one  speculum.  They  were  then  combined 
ny  an  ingemous  piece  of  meciianism,  so  that  the  first  and  second 
rings  ccmLdhetidvanced  each  a  small  fi*action  of  an  inch,  in  order 
that  their  foci  should  accurately  coincide  with  the  focus  of  the  cen- 
tral speculum.  Lord  Rosse's  first  attempt  did  not  succeed  to  his 
wishes,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  mechanism,  which  required  fine- 
ouent  adjustments,  as  the  smallest  shock  displaced  the  images.  He 
tnen  tried  to  combine  one  ring  only,  1  incn  thick,  with  a  central 
metal  1^  inches  thick,  the  two  together  forming  a  speculum  of 
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six  inches  aperture,  and  two  feet  focal  length.  This  combination 
was  more  successfol,  as  it  ^^  remained  in  perfect  adjustment  even 
afiter  very  violent  shocks."  In  these  combinations  Lord  Rosse 
did  not  perceive  the  ill  effects  which  he  had  apprehended  from 
contraction  and  expansion ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen,  from  fii- 
ture  trials,  if  they  did  appear,  whether  or  not  they  could  be  re- 
moved. "  On  my  return  from  Parliament,  (June  1828,")  says 
Lord  Bosse,  "  if  other  avocations  do  not  interfere,  I  propose  to 
construct  a  speculum  in  three  parts,  of  18  inches  aperture,  and 
twelve  feet  focal  length ; — ^this  will  be  giving  the  experiment  a 
fair  tnal  on  a  large  scale."  This  proposal  was  accordingly  exe- 
cuted, and  he  found  the  speculum  superior  to  a  solid  one  of  the 
same  dimensions. 

In  order  to  grind  and  polish  large  specula.  Lord  Rosse  soon  per- 
ceived that  a  steamrengine  and  appropriate  machinery  were  neces- 
sary. He  accordingly  invented  a  machine  of  this  kind,  and  trans- 
mitted an  account  of  it  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who  published 
it  in  the  Edinbu^h  Journal  of  Science  for  October  1828.  The 
engine  which  his  Lordship  actually  constructed  and  used  was  one 
of  two-horse  power,  though  from  some  rude  trials  with  it  he  infer- 
red that  a  one-horse  power  would  be  frdly  sufficient  for  executing  at 
the  same  time  three  or  four  specula  six  inches  in  diameter.  For 
such  sizes  Lord  Rosse  conceived  that  a  day  would  suffice  for  com- 
pleting the  process,  and  that  a  machine  on  the  scale  shewn  in 
nis  drawing)  ^^  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  grind  and  polish  a 
speculum  of  three  feet  diameter j  or  perhaps  larger."  In  this  in- 
teresting commumcation  Lord  Rosse  suggests  what  he  afterwards 
accomplished,  that  the  motion  for  producing  a  parabolic  curves 
'^  might  be  imitated  by  means  of  tne  eccentric  guides,  and  the 
slow  circular  motion  o^  the  speculum,  and  with  this  advantage, 
that,  were  it  found  really  successftd,  the  same  result  would  pro- 
bably be  always  afterwards  obtained." 

Before  the  year  1830,  Lord  Rosse  had  made  still  farther  ad- 
vances towams  the  great  object  he  had  in  view.  He  found  from 
many  experiments  tnat  he  could  not  cast  a  speculum  of  the  mo- 
derate dimensions  of  15  inches,  without  reducing  the  composition 
considerably  below  the  highest  standard,  that  is  without  using  so 
much  copper  as  to  produce  a  soft  and  yellowish  metal.  All  the 
specula  cracked  in  annealing  when  the  proper  composition  was 
employed.  In  order  to  get  over  this  dimculty,  he  tried  to  cast 
the  specula  in  different  pieces,  and  to  unite  them  by  tinning  their 
surfaces ;  but  though  this  was  practicable,  he  abandoned  it  for 
^he  following  plan.  He  found  that  an  alloy  of  copper  2*75  parts, 
with  1  of  zinc,  expanded  and  contracted  with  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  tlie  same  degree  as  speculum  metal,  and  was  an  alloy  mal- 
leable, ductile,  and  easily  worked.    With  this  alloy  he  cast  a  spe- 
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culnm  15  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  rim  and  ribs  behind.  It 
was  turned  smooth  and  flat  on  one  side,  and  tinned.  Six  pieces 
of  the  highest  speculum  metal,  l:Jth  of  an  inch  thick,  were  then 
placed  on  the  nat  tinned  surface,  so  as  to  complete  a  circidar 
disc  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  when  soldered  to  it,  composed  a 
plated  speculum.  When  ground  and  polished,  it  formed  an  ex- 
cellent telescope  of  twelve  reet  focal  length.  Upon  the  same  plan 
Lord  fiosse  constructed  a  speculum  two  feet  in  diameter,  for  a 
telescope  tweivtysix  feet  long.  Hitherto  it  had  been  believed  by 
opticians,  that  a  fine  polish  could  not  be  given  to  specula,  unless 
when  the  polisher  became  dry  and  hot ;  but  Lord  Rosse  at  this 
stage  of  ms  researches  found  out  a  method  of  polishing  a  cold 
metal  upon  a  moist  polisher,  an  object  of  very  great  importance, 
as  a  speculum  shotild  be  polished  at  the  same  temperatiure  at 
which  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  TL&sX  step  in  Lord  Rosse's  progress  was  to  make  a  plated 
speculum,  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  proportions  of  copper  and 
tin,  which  he  found  to  be  best,  were  the  definite  ones  of  four 
atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  or  126*4  parts  of  copper  to  58*9  of 
tin,  or  32  01  the  one  to  14*91  of  the  other.  After  preparing 
the  alloy  speculum,  which  was  to  be  plated,  and  turning  it  to 
a  radius  of  54  feet.  Lord  Rosse  proceeded  to  cast  the  small 
plates  of  speculum  metal,  about  9  inches  square.  In  doing 
this  he  encountered  great  difficulties,  owing  to  their  extreme 
brittleness,  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  their 
edges,  and  the  consequent  state  of  tension.  In  order  to  remove 
this  evil,  he  sawed  the  plates  with  a  circular  sawing  disc  of 
iron,  immersed  in  emery  and  water,  and  he  so  fax  succeeded  that 
he  obtained  plates  with  which  he  composed  a  two  feet  speculum. 
He  also  useci  the  same  plates  originally  for  the  three  feet  one,  but 
before  the  combination  was  completed,  he  discovered  the  true 
process  of  casting  specula  of  all  sizes.  In  order  to  produce  unifor- 
mity of  cooling,  he  tried  two  ways  of  constructing  the  mould.  The 
first  was  to  m^e  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould,  containing  the  li- 
ouid  speculum,  absorb  the  heat  rapidly,  and  the  upper  retain  it;  and 
the  second  was  to  cool  the  lower  surface,  while  tne  heat  of  the  up- 
per surface  was  undiminished.  The  first  plan  did  not  succeed ; 
out  the  second  did,  by  making  the  lower  surface  of  the  mould  of 
iron,  and  the  upper  of  sand  ;  but  though  the  castings  were  sound, 
there  was  this  defect,  that  bubbles  of  air  were  entangled  between 
the  iron  disc  and  the  speculum  metal,  producing  cavities  which 
it  was  troublesome  to  grind  out.  Hence  he  was  led  to  replace 
the  iron  disc,  by  one  made  of  pieces  of  hoop  iron,  placed  side  by 
side  with  their  edges  up,  tightly  packed  in  an  iron  frame,  the 
smface,  thus  com])osea  of  edges,  being  smoothed  to  the  proper 
curvature,  by  filing  or  turning.  By  this  most  ingenious  process,  he 
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constnicted  a  metallic  surfiuse  every  where  open,  as  the  closest 
plates  allowed  the  air  to  paAS  freely  between  them. 

"  So  successful  was  this  expedient,"  says  Lord  Roase,  "  that  of 
sixteen  plates  cast  for  the  three  feet  speculum,  not  one  was  defective. 
The  following  particulars  require  to  be  attended  to.  The  disc  of  hoop 
iron  should  be  as  thick  as  the  speculum  to  be  cast  upon  it,  so  as  to 
cool  it  with  sufficient  rapidity ;  it  requires  to  be  warm,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  moisture  deposited  upon  it  from  the  sand ;  it  may  be  heated 
to  212",  without  materially  lessening  its  cooling  power.  The  metal 
should  enter  the  mould  by  the  side,  as  is  usual  in  iron  founding,  but 
much  quicker,  almost  instantaneously ;  one  second  is  sufficient  fait  ffil- 
ing  the  mould  of  a  nine  inch  plate  or  speculum.  As  to  die  tempera- 
ture of  the  metal,  this  can  best  be  ascertained  by  stirring  it  with  a 
wooden  pole  occasionally,  after  it  has  become  p^ecdy  fluid;  when 
the  carbon  of  the  pole  reduces  the  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
rendering  it  brilliant  like  quicksilver,  the  heat  is  sufficient.  When 
the  metal  has  become  solid  in  the  ingate  or  hole  through  which  it  en- 
ters the  mould,  the  plate  is  to  be  removed  quickly  to  an  oven  heated 
a  little  below  redness,  to  remain  till  cold,  which,  where  the  plates  are 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  three  or  four  days  at  least.'* — PhU. 
TnwM.,  1840,  p.  511. 

When  the  nine  inch  plates  are  properly  scraped  and  cleaned, 
much  attention  is  necessaiy  in  soldeiiig  them  upon  the  timied 
surface  of  the  alloy  speculum.  Care  must  be  taken  that  until 
the  tin  on  the  speculum  is  fused,  the  melted  resin  must  not  be 
poured  in  between  the  plates. 

The  great  success  which  attended  this  new  method  of  casting 
these  mne  inch  specula,  induced  Lord  Rosse  to  try  it  on  a  large 
scale,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  with  one  twenty  inches,  and 
another  three  feet^  whi^'  on  the  first  trial  were  cast  perfect.  The 
crucibles  which  be  employed  were  made  of  cast  iron,  and  cast 
with  their  mouths  upwards ;  and  the  fuel  used  was  peat  or  wood, 
which  are  both  preferable  to  coke. 

A  perfect  speculum  being  thus  obtained,  the  next  object  to  be 
accomplished  is  to  work  it,  by  grinding  and  polishing,  to  a  perfect 
snherical  figure.  The  machine  for  tlus  purpose,  which  we  have 
already  described,  was  improved  and  enlarged  so  as  to  work  a 
speculum  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  after  several  years  expe- 
rience, during  which  specula  have  been  ground  and  polished 
ydth  it  manv  hundred  times,  it  has  been  found  to  wow  large 
surfaces  with  a  degree  of  precision  unattainable  by  the  haim. 
The  peculiarity  in  this  process,  introduced  by  Lord  Bosse,  and 
as  we  conceive  essential  to  success,  is,  that  the  polish^  works 
above  and  upon  the  fac«  of  the  speculum  to  be  polished,  and  one 
singular  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  figure  of  the 
speculum  can  be  examined  as  the  operation  proce^  without 
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removing  the  speculum,  which  when  a  ton  weight  is  no  ea^y 
matter.  The  contrivance  for  doing  this  is  so  beautiful,  and  has 
proved  so  useful,  that  we  must  briefly  explain  it.  The  machine 
18  placed  in  a  room  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  tower,  in  the  successive 
floors  of  which  trap-doors  can  be  opened.  A  mast  is  elevated  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  so  that  its  summit  is  about  90  feet  above 
the  speculum.  A  dial-plate  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 
and  a  small  plane  roeculum  and  epre»piece,  with  proper  adjust- 
ments, are  so  pUicea  that  the  combmation  becomes  a  Newtonian 
telescope,  and  the  dial-plate  the  object. 

Donng  the  operation  of  polishing  the  larger  specula,  a  variety 
of  difficSties  occurred,  but  thev  were  all  surmounted  by  the 
ingenuity  and  patience  of  Lord  Kosse.  At  first,  in  order  to  allow 
akteral  expansion  of  the  pitch,  it  appeared  necessarv  to  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  bed  ot  pitch  as  the  diameter  of  the  speculum 
was  increased.  This  proved  a  failure,  and  the  lateral  expansion 
was  provided  for  by  making  grooves  in  the  pitch ;  but  these 
g«K,ves,  thongh  there  were  two  sets  at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  other, 
and  only  two  inches  distant,  were  with  difficulty  kept  open,  and 
the  polisher  lost  its  figure.  All  these  evils,  however,  were  re- 
moved by  furrowing  the  polisher  itself,  so  as  to  divide  it  into 
definite  and  insulated  portions.  The  effect  of  this  improvement 
was  so  great,  that  the  plated  or  divided  three  feet  speculum 
defined  better  with  a  power  of  1200  than  it  had  previously 
done  with  a  power  of  300.  In  place  of  pitch,  Lord  Rosse  usea, 
as  his  polishing  surface,  a  mixture  of  common  resin  and  tur- 
pentine, and  this  composition  was  laid  on  in  two  strata  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness,  the  outer  one  being  the  harder,  the 
subjacent  softer  layer  expanding  laterally,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
fiffuie  of  the  polisher.  The  s|)eculum  being  pUiced  in  a  cistern 
of  water,  the  polishing  process  is  then  effected  oy  using  peroxide 
of  iron  and  water,  of  about  the  consistence  of  thin  cream. 

The  last  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  process  of  working 
the  speculum,  is  to  give  it  a  true  parabolic  figurey  that  is,  such  a 
figure  that  each  portion  of  it  should  reflect  the  incident  ray  to  the 
same  focus.  This  grand  difficulty  has  been  completely  mastered 
by  Lord  Rosse.  The  operations  for  this  purpose  consist,  1st.  Of 
a  stroke  of  the  first  eccentric,  which  carries  the  polisher  along  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  speculum.  2d.  A  transverse  stroke  21 
times  slower,  and  equal  to  0'27  of  the  same  diameter,  measured 
on  the  edge  of  the  tank,  or  1*7  beyond  the  centre  of  the  polisher. 
3d.  A  rotation  of  the  speculum  performed  in  the  same  time  as  37  of 
the  first  strokes ;  and  4th.  A  rotation  of  the  polisher  in  the  same 
direction  about  sixteen  tunes  slower.  If  these  rules  are  attended 
to,  the  machine  will  give  the  true  parabolic  figure  to  the  speculum, 
whether  it  be  sie  inches  or  three  feet  in  diameter.     In  the  three- 
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feet  speculum,  the  figure  is  so  true,  with  the  whole  aperture, 
that  it  is  thrown  out  of  focus  by  a  motion  of  less  than  the  thirtieth 
of  an  inch,  '^  and  even  with  a  smgle  lens  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
focus,  giving  a  power  of  2592,  the  dots  on  a  watch  dial  are  still  in 
some  degree  defined." 

The  twenty^six  feet  telescope  thus  executed,  has  a  general  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Kamage,  but  the  tube,  gallery,  and  vertical 
axis  of  the  stand  are  counterpoised.  It  is  used  as  a  Newtonian 
telescope,  with  a  small  plane  speculum,  to  prevent  the  image 
being  aeformed  by  oblique  reflection,  which  is  the  effect  of  the 
front  view.  When  the  specula  are  not  used  they  are  preserved 
from  moisture  and  acid  vapours  by  connecting  their  boxes  with 
chambers  containing  quick  lime,  an  arrangement  which  Dr.  Ro- 
binson had  applied  for  several  years  to  the  Armagh  reflector. 

When  this  telescope  was  completed,  it  became  an  object  of 
high  interest  to  ascertain  its  performance.  In  doing  tms,  Dr. 
Kobinson  had,  as  he  remarks,  ''  the  advantage  of  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  British  astronomers,  Sir  James 
South ;"  but  the  weather,  the  state  of  the  air,  and  the  light  of 
the  moon,  between  the  29th  October  and  8th  November  1840, 
were  unfavourable.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son's report : — 

^'  Both  specula,  the  divided  and  the  solid,  seem  exactly  parabolic, 
there  being  no  sensible  difference  in  the  focal  adjustment  of  the  eye- 
piece with  the  whole  aperture  of  36  inches,  or  one  of  twelve ;  in  the 
former  case  there  is  more  flutter,  but  apparently  no  difference  in 
definition,  and  the  eye-piece  comes  to  its  place  of  adjustment  very 
sharply. 

''  The  solid  speculum  showed  a  Lyne  round  and  well-defined,  with 
powers  up  to  1000  inclusive,  and  at  moments  even  with  1600 ;  but 
the  air  was  not  fit  for  so  high  a  power  on  any  telescope.  Rigel,  two 
hours  from  the  meridian,  with  600,  was  round,  the  field  quite  dark, 
the  companion  separated  by  more  than  a  diameter  of  the  star  fi*om  its 
light,  and  so  brilliant  that  it  would  certainly  be  visible  long  before  sunset 

"  ^  Orionis,  well  defined,  with  all  the  powers  fi-om  200  to  1000, 
with  the  latter  a  wide  black  separation  between  the  stars ;  32  Orionis 
and  31  Canis  minoris  were  also  well  separated. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  necessary  sobriety  of  lan- 
guage, in  speaking  of  the  moon's  appearance  with  this  instnmient, 
which  discovers  a  multitude  of  new  objects  at  every  point  of  its  sur- 
face. Among  these  may  be  named  a  mountainous  tract  near  Ptolemy, 
every  ridge  of  which  is  dotted  with  extremely  minute  craters,  and 
two  black  paraUel  stripes  in  the  bottom  of  Aristarchus.* 


*  Dr.  Bobiuson,  in  hiB  address  to  the  British  Association,  on  the  24th  August, 
1843,  stated,  that  in  this  telescope,  a  building  the  size  of  the  one  in  which  they 
were  assembled  would,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  easily  visible  on  the 
Lunar  surfitce. — Ath^nceum^  Sept  23,  p.  867. 
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*'  There  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  high  illuminating  power  of  such 
a  telescope,  jet  an  example  or  two  may  be  desirable.  Between  f '  and 
f>  Lyras,  there  are  two  faint  stars,  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  (Phil.  Trans. 
1824)  calls  Mebilissima,'  and  which  seem  to  have  been,  at  that  time, 
the  onlj  set  visible  in  the  20  feet  reflector.  These,  at  the  altitude  of 
18"  were  visible  without  an  eye-glass,  and  also  when  the  aperture  was 
contracted  to  12  inches.  With  an  aperture  of  18  inches,  power  600, 
thej  and  two  other  stars  (seen  in  Mr.  Cooper's  achromatic  of  13*2 
inches  aperture,  and  the  Armagh  reflector  of  15  inches)  are  easily  seen. 
With  the  whole  aperture,  a  flflh  is  visible,  which  Dr.  R.  had  not  before 
noticed.    November  5th,  strong  moonlight. 

'*  In  the  nebula  of  Orion,  the  fifth  star  of  the  trapezium  is  easily 
seen  with  either  speculum,  even  when  the  aperture  is  contracted  to  18 
inches.  The  divided  speculum  will  not  show  the  sixth  with  the  whole 
aperture,  on  account  of  that  sort  of  disintegration  of  large  stars  already 
noticed,  but  does,  in  favourable  moments,  when  contracted  to  18 
inches.  With  the  solid  mirror  and  whole  aperture,  it  stands  out  con- 
spicuou^y  under  all  the  powers  up  to  1000,  and  even  with  18  inches 
it  ia  not  hkely  to  be  overlooked. 

^'  Among  the  few  nebulae  examined  were  13  Messier,  in  which  the 
central  mass  of  stars  was  more  distinctly  separated,  and  the  stars  them- 
selves larger  than  had  been  anticipated ;  the  great  nebula  of  Orion 
and  that  of  Andromeda  showed  no  appearance  of  resolution,  but  the 
small  nebula  near  the  latter  is  clearly  resolvable.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  ring  nebula  of  Lyra ;  indeed,  Dr.  R.  thought  it  was  re- 
solved at  its  minor  axis ;  the  fainter  nebulous  matter  which  fills  it  is 
irregularly  distributed,  having  several  stripes  or  wisps  in  it,  and  there 
are  four  stars  near  it,  besides  the  one  figured  by  Sir  John  Herschel, 
in  his  catalogue  of  nebulas.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  this 
nebula,  instead  of  that  regular  outline  which  he  has  there  given  it,  is 
fringed  with  appendages,  branching  out  into  the  surrounding  space, 
like  those  of  13  Messier,  (Sir  J.  H.'s,  86,)  and  in  particular,  having 
prolongations  brighter  than  the  others  in  the  direction  of  the  major 
axis,  longer  than  the  ring's  breadth.  A  still  greater  difference  is 
found  in  1  Messier,  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  as  '  a  barely 
resolvable  duster,'  and  drawn,  fig.  81,  with  a  fine  elliptic  boundary. 
This  telescope,  however,  shows  the  stars,  as  in  his  figure  89,  and  some 
more  plainly,  while  the  general  outline,  besides  being  irregular  and 
fringed  with  appendages,  has  a  deep  bifurcation  to  the  south."* 

In  a  Paper  entitled  "  Observations  on  some  of  the  nebulas 
communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society  on  the  13th  of  June  last. 
Lord  Bosse  has  given  sketches  of  y?t?«  of  the  nebulaB  in  Sir  John 
Herschers  Catalogue,t  numbered  88,  81,  26,  29,  and  47,  as  seen 
in  his  three  feet  specula,  and  as  soon  as  this  psmer  is  printed, 
the  comparison  of  these  drawings  with  those  oi  Sir  John  Her- 
schel, will  exhibit  the  power  of  the  new  telescope. 

*  PkU.  Trant.,  1833.    P.  603. 

t  ProeeedtDgs  of  the  Royal  Iriah  Academy,  No.  25,  pp.  8-11.    Not.  9,  1840. 
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Fig.  26  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue  (Messier,  27)  called  the 
Dumb^ll  Nebula,  £rom  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  diimb4)elly 
is  shewn  by  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  to  be  a  duster  of  stairs,  or 
rather  two  clusters  in  close  proximity,  and,  indeed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  blended  together,  and  without  the  exact  elliptical  termin- 
ations of  Herschel  s  figure. 

Fig.  81  of  Sir  J.  Herschers  Catalogue  (Messier,  51,)  seen  as 
an  oval  nebula  by  both  these  astronomers,  is  found  to  be  a  clus- 
ter of  stars  remarkable  for  its  singular  appearance,  the  ramifica- 
tions firom  its  southern  extremity  extenoing  to  a  distance  equal  to 
its  major  axis,  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  scorpion. 

Fig.  45  of  Sir  J.  Herschers  Catalogue  is  a  perfectly  circular 
planetary  nebula ;  but  Lord  Rosse  has  discovered  it  to  be  an 
annular  nebula  like  the  elliptical  annular  nebula  in  Lyra  (29^ 
Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue,  and  57  Messier)  but  veiy  mach 
more  difficult  to  be  seen. 

Fig.  49  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Catalogue  is  represented  as  a  re- 
markable round  planetary  nebula,  containing  tnree  stars,  one  at 
each  of  the  three  vertices  of  an  equilateral  triangle :  Lord  Rosse's 
telescope  shows  this  as  a  long  firregular  patchj  with  about  seven 
stars  in  it,  grouped  unsymmetrically. 

These  are  a  few  interesting  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  telescope  has  resolved  nebulae  into  stars,  and  has  de- 
stroyed that  symmetry  of  form  in  globular  nebulae,  upon  which 
was  founded  me  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  condensation  of  nebu- 
lous matter  into  suns  and  planets. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  construction  and  performanoe 
of  a  telescope  which  Dr.  Robinson  characterizes  as  the  most 
powerful  that  has  ever  been  made.  Its  superiority  to  all  other 
mstruments  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  Lord  Rosse,  and 
might  have  justified  him  in  resting  from  his  labours,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  honour  of  having  triumphed  in  so  noble  an  undertaking : 
But  the  instrument  was  scarcely  out  of  his  hands  before  he  re- 
solved upon  attempting  the  construction  of  another  reflector,  with 
a  speculum  six  feet  in  diameter,  9XiA,  fifty  feet  long  I  This  mag- 
nificent instrument  was  accordingly  undertaken,  and  within  the 
last  month  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  termination.  The 
speculum  has  six  feet  of  clear  aperture,  and  therefore  an  area^/btir 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  three  feet  speculum,  and  it  weishs 
nearly /our  tons  !  The  focal  length  is  53  reet.  It  was  poHshea  in 
six  hovTSj  in  the  same  time  as  a  small  speculum,  ana  with  the 
same  facQity ;  and  no  particular  care  was  taken  in  preparing  the 

f)oUsher,  as  Lord  Rosse  intended  to  repolish  it  as  soon  as  the  focal 
ength  was  ascertained  to  be  correct ;  but  upon  directing  it  to  a 
nebula,  the  nerformance  was  better  than  he  expected,  and  he  there- 
fore has  suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  tube  for  the  present.    The 
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second  or  duplicate  speculum,  not  yet  finished,  is  in  every  respect 
the  same  in  size.  It  was  only  three  wedss  in  the  annealing  oven, 
and  is  reckoned  very  good. 

The  casting  of  a  speculum  of  nearly  four  tons  must  have  been 
an  object  of  great  interest,  as  well  as  of  difficulty ;  but  every  dif- 
ficulty was  roreseen  and  provided  against.  In  order  to  ensure 
uniformity  of  metal,  the  blocks  from  the  first  melting,  which  was 
effected  in  three  fiirnaces,  were  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  firom 
each  of  the  fiimaces  were  placed  in  three  separate  casks.  A,  B, 
and  C.  Then  in  charging  the  crucibles  for  the  final  melting  of 
the  speculum,  successive  portions  firom  cask  A  were  put  into  rar- 
naoes  a,  by  and  c,  firom  B  into  6,  c,  dy  and  so  on. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  metal  &om  bending  or  changing  its 
fcNrm,  Lord  Boase  has  introduced  a  very  ingenious  and  efiective 
support.    The  speculum  rests  upon  a  sunace  of  twenty-seven 

Eieoes  of  cast  iron,  of  equal  area,  and  strongly  firamed  so  as  to 
e  stiff  and  light.  There  are  twelve  of  these  m  the  outer  rim, 
nine  in  the  next,  and  six  sectors  at  the  centre.  Each  of  these 
pieces  is  supported  at  its  centre  of  gravity  on  a  hemispheric  bear- 
uur,  at  the  angle  of  a  triangle  of  cast  iron,  these  trianmes  being  in 
^  turn  ^nLrly  suppo^d  at  the  angles  of  three  Dnmaiytri- 
angles,  which,  again,  are  supported  at  their  centres  of  gravity  by 
three  screws  whfch  work  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  andserrefor  ai 
justing  the  mirrors.  This  frame  carries  also  levers  to  give  lateral 
support  to  the  speculum,  in  the  same  difiused  manner.  This 
frame,  which  contains  the  speculum,  is  attached  to  an  immense 
joint,  like  that  of  a  pair  of  compasses  moving  round  a  pin,  in  order 
to  give  the  transverse  motion  for  following  the  star  in  right  ascen- 
sion. This  Din  is  fixed  to  the  centre  piece  between  two  trunnions, 
like  those  of  an  enormous  mortar,  lymg  east  and  west,  and  upon 
which  the  telescope  has  its  motion  in  altitude.  To  the  frame 
there  is  fSeutened  a  large  cubical  wooden  box,  about  eight  feet  a 
side,  in  which  there  is  a  door  through  which  two  men  go  in  to 
remove,  or  to  replace  the  cover  of  uie  mirror.  To  this  box  is 
fastened  the  tube,  which  is  made  of  deal  staves,  hooped  like  a  huge 
cask.  It  is  about  40  feet  long,  and  8  feet  diameter  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  is  furnished  with  internal  diaphragms,  about  6^  feet  in 
aperture.  The  Dean  of  Ely  walked  through  the  tube  with  an 
umbrella  up  I 

This  enormous  tube  is  established  between  two  lofW  piers  or 
waDs  of  castellated  architecture,  about  sixty  feet  high,  one  of 
which  carries  an  iron  semicircle,  against  which  the  tube  bears 
when  in  the  meridian.  The  declinations,  will,  therefore,  be 
^ven  in  this  case  by  a  circle  and  level,  as  in  Troughtpn's  T^ran- 
sit  Instruments.  Xhe  celestial  object  is  followed  in  right  ascen- 
sion by  drawing  the  telescope  firom  this  plane  throu^  a  range 
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of  fourteen  feet,  with  a  long  screw,  moved  either  by  hand  or  by 
a  clock,  with  a  rate  variable  with  the  declination.  The  hour 
angle  will,  in  such  cases,  be  obtained  by  another  circle  and  level. 
The  other  pier  carries  the  galleries  for  the  observers,  which,  for 
fear  of  proaucing  tremor,  I^ord  Rosse  was  unwilling  to  attach  to 
the  tube.  The  galleries  ^ill  consist  of  three  stages,  with  some 
help  from  ladders,  each  stage  being  pushed  forwara  in  succession 
from  the  top  of  the  piers. 

This  immense  mass  of  matter  weighing  about  twelve  tons,  re- 
quires to  be  counterpoised,  and  Lord  fiosse's  arrangements  for  this 
purpose  are  most  ingeniously  contrived.  When  in  the  zenith, 
the  tendency  of  the  telescope  to  fall  is  nothing,  but  on  each  side 
it  gradually  increases,  and  is  a  maximum  at  the  horizon.  The 
first  plan  of  a  counterpoise  was  this.  A  chain  attached  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  passes  over  a  pulley,  and  carries  the  coun- 
terpoise which  rolls  on  a  curved  railway,  ivhich  can  be  so  formed 
that  the  telescope  may  be  in  equilibrium  through  its  whole  range. 
The  arrangements  for  this  contrivance  are  already  made,  but  Lord 
Rosse  intends  to  try  a  much  simpler  method,  in  which  the  weight, 
in  place  of  rolling,  is  kept  attached  to  a  fixed  point  by  a  guy,  so 
that  when  the  tube  is  low  the  w^eight  acts  to  great  mechanical 
advantage,  and  when  high  with  less  advantage. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  the  noble  telescope  completed  by 
the  Earl  of  Rosse — a  telescope  gigantic  even  among  the  giant 
instruments  which  preceded  it.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
effective  magnitude,  we  must  compare  it  with  other  instruments, 
as  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  each  speculum,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  square 
in  place  of  round. 


Names  of  Makers. 

Newton 


Hadley 

Hawksbee 
Ramage 


Lord  Rosse 


Herschel 
Lord  Rosse 

Jo  he  executed 


Diameter  of  Speculum. 

1  inch 
2-37 

5 

9 

15 
21 

2  feet 
3 

4 
6 

8-4 
10 


I: 


Lord  Rosse's  two  G  feet) 
specula  combined      j 


Area  of  Surface. 

1  square  inches. 
5-6 
20 
25 

81 

225 

441 

576 

1296 

2304 

5184 

10000 

14400 

10368 
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In  glancing  over  the  preceding  table,  and  marking  the  rapid 
strides  of  the  reflecting  telescope^  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the 
mind  from  anticipating  still  grander  achievements.  K  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel  made  such  a  start  arhead  of  his  predecessors,  and  if 
Lord  Sosse  has  taken  such  a  flight  beyond  his  first  high  position, 
may  we  not  expect  that  he,  or  at  least  his  successor  in  discovery, 
will  execute  the  two  instruments  which  we  have  placed  below 
his  own  f  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  course  which  has  been 
aheady  pursued,  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  extension  of  our  astro- 
nomical knowledge.  We  have  yet  to  try  what  can  be  effected 
by  specula  of  moderate  apertures  and  extremely  long  foci,  in 
whicn  the  spherical  aberration  will  almost  disappear,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  true  spherical  figo^re  can  be  more  per- 
fectly attained  than  a  parabohc  one.  The  value  of  fixed  tele- 
scopes, too,  kept  in  diy  vaults  of  uniform  temperature,  into  which 
the  rays  are  to  be  admitted  by  plain  reflectors,  remains  to  be 
tried ;  and  we  venture  to  propose  as  practicable,  the  ^iombinatUni 
of  two  or  more  specula  in  a  single  telescope.  If  a  six  feet  sphe- 
rical speculum  Has  its  circular  diaphragm  of  six  feet  converted 
into  two  of  three  feet  each,  the  efiect  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  produced  by  the  combinations  of  two  three  feet  spherical  re- 
flectors. Lord  Rosse  may,  therefore,  by  the  fine  adjustments 
which  he  has  already  executed,  unite  his  two  six  feet  mirrors,  and 
thus  produce  a  speculum  with  a  proportional  area  of  10368  square 
inches,  exceeding  in  surface  our  nypothetical  speculum  of  8^ 

But  our  views  must  not  be  confined  to  the  principle  of  re- 
flexbn.  The  Achromatic  Telescope  may  yet  take  the  start  of 
r^ectors,  as  it  once  did ;  and  when  we  conader  the  successive 
steps  of  Lord  Rosse's  progress,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  with 
his  hands  so  skilful,  and  his  h^d  so  stored  with  the  chemistry  of 
fusion,  and  the  physics  of  annealing,  lenses  of  flint  and  crown 
glass  may  yet  be  executed  of  gigantic  magnitude,  or  even  menis- 
coses  of  plate  glass  to  hold  gallons  of  fluid  for  the  construo- 
tion  of  apianatic  object-glasses. 

In  cherishing  these  high  expectations,  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  state  of  our  atmosphere  must  put  some  limit  to  the  mag- 
nifying power  of  our  telescopes.  In  our  variable  climate,  indeed, 
the  vapours,  and  local  changes  of  temperature,  and  consequent 
inequalities  of  refraction,  offer  various  obstructions  to  the  exten- 
sion of  astronomical  discx)veiy.  But  we  must  meet  the  diflSculty 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  met.  The  astronomer  cannot 
command  a  thunder-storm  to  cleanse  the  atmosphere,  and  he 
must  therefore  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  better  climates — ^to 
Egypt  or  to  India,  in  search  of  a  purer  and  more  homogeneous 
medium ; — or  even  to  the  flanks  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes, 
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that  he  may  erect  his  watch-tower  above  the  grosser  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  some  of  those  brief  yet  lucid  intervals  which 
precede  or  follow  rain,  when  the  remotest  objects  present  them- 
selves in  sharp  outline  and  minute  detail,  discoveries  of  the  high- 
est value  mignt  be  grasped  by  the  lynx-eyed  astronomer.  The 
resolution  oi  a  nebula — ^the  bisection  of  a  double  star — ^the  de- 
tails of  a  planet's  ring — ^tlie  evanescent  markings  on  its  disc — or 
perhaps  the  display  of  some  of  the  dark  worlds  of  Bessel — ^mig:ht 
be  the  revelations  of  a  moment,  and  would  amply  repay  Uie 
transportation  of  a  huge  telescope  to  the  shoulder  or  to  the  sununic 
of  a  lofty  mountain. 

In  looking  back  upon  what  the  telescope  has  accomplished; — in 
reckoning  the  thousands  of  celestial  bodies  which  have  been  de- 
tected and  surveyed ; — in  reflecting  on  the  vast  depths  of  ether 
which  have  been  somided,  and  on  the  extensive  fields  of  sidereal 
matter  out  of  which  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  are  fonmng, 
and  to  be  formed — can  we  doubt  it  to  be  the  Divine  ^lan  that 
man  shall  yet  discover  the  whole  scheme  of  the  visible  universe, 
and  that  it  is  his  individual  duty,  as  well  as  the  high  prerogative  of 
his  order  to  expound  its  mysteries,  and  to  develop  its  laws  ?  Over 
the  invisible  world  he  has  received  no  commission  to  reign,  and 
into  its  secrets  he  has  no  authority  to  pry.  It  is  over  the  mate- 
rial and  the  visible  that  he  has  to  sway  the  intellectual  sceptre- 
it  is  among  the  structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  life  that  his 
functions  of  combination  and  analysis  are  to  be  chiefly  exercised. 
Nor  is  this  a  task  unworthy  of  his  genius,  or  unconnected  with 
his  destiny.  Placed  upon  a  globe  already  formed,  and  constitut- 
ing part  of  a  system  already  complete,  he  can  scarcely  trace  either 
in  the  solid  masses  aroimd  him,  or  in  the  forms  and  movements 
of  the  planets,  any  of  those  secondary  causes  by  which  these 
bodies  have  been  snaped  and  launched  on  their  journey.  But  in 
the  distant  heavens,  where  creation  seems  to  be  ever  active,  where 
vast  distance  gives  us  the  vision  of  huge  magnitudes,  and  where 
extended  operations  are  actually  going  on,  we  may  study  the  cos- 
mogony of  our  own  system,  and  mark,  even  during  the  brief 
span  of  human  life,  the  formation  of  a  planet  in  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  nebulous  mass  which  surrounds  it. 

Such  is  the  knowledge  which  man  has  yet  to  acquire — such 
the  lesson  which  he  has  to  teach  his  species.  How  much  to  be 
prized  is  the  intellectual  faculty  by  which  such  a  work  is  to  be 

d[>rmed; — ^how  wonderful  the  process  by  which  the  human 
a,  in  its  casket  of  bone,  can  atone  establish  such  remote  and 
transcendental  truths.  A  soul  so  capacious,  and  ordained  for  such 
an  enterprise,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  immortal. 

But  even  when  all  these  mysteries  shall  be  revealed,  the  mind 
will  still  wrestle  with  eager  curiosity  to  learn  the  final  destiny  of 
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snch  glorious  creations.  The  past  and  the  present  fnmish  some 
^rounds  of  anticipation.  Revelation  throws  in  some  faint  touches  of 
Its  light ; — ^but  it  is  in  the  indications  of  science  chiefly — ^in  the  r^ 
salts  of  mechanical  laws — ^that  we  are  likely  to  find  any  sure  ele- 
ments for  oar  judgment.  In  the  creations  around  and  near  us 
all  is  change  and  decomposition.  The  solid  globe,  once  incan- 
descent, and  scarcely  cooled;  has  been  the  theatre  of  recurring 
convulsions,  by  which  every  thing  has  been  destroyed,  and  after 
which  eveiT  thing  has  been  renewed.  Animal  life  in  its  varied 
organizations  has  perished,  and  written  its  epitaph  upon  imperish- 
able monuments.  Man  too,  though  never  extmct  as  a  race,  re- 
turns one  by  one  to  his  clay,  and  his  intellectual  functions  are 
perpetuated  in  the  reproduction  of  his  fellow.  In  the  solar  sys- 
tem, we  see  fraCTients  of  planets — asteroids,  as  they  have  been 
called— occupying,  in  almost  interlacing  orbits,  the  place  of  a 
larfrer  body ;  and  in  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  annual  and 
di^ial  motions  of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets,  we  recog^ 
nize  tbe  result  of  a  grand  creative  movement,  Dy  which  the  sun, 
with  its  widely  extended  atmosphere,  or  a  revolving  atmosphere 
itself,  has  cast  off,  by  successive  throes,  the  various  bodies  of 
the  system,  at  first  circling  in  gaseous  zones,  but  subsequently 
contracted  into  planets  and  a  sun. 

This  system,  so  wonderfully  formed,  is  again  enchained  with 
another  more  distant  bv  an  assemblage  of  comets — a  class  of 
bodies  which  doubtless  ckrry  on  some  i^ciprocal  intercourse  for 
the  benefit  of  both.  Composed  of  nebulous  matter,  they  may 
yet  be  consolidated  into  habitable  globes ;  and  resembling  in 
aspect  the  vast  hebulaB  which  fill  the  sidereal  spaces,  and  form- 
ing a  part  of  our  own  system,  they  countenance  the  theory, 
that  the  nebulaB  which  the  telescope  cannot  resolve  may  be 
the  pabulum  out  of  which  heat  and  motion  are  to  form  new  sys- 
tems, where  planets,  thrown  off  from  a  central  nucleus,  will  form 
new  abodes  of  life  and  intelligence. 

But  while  aU  the  phenomena  in  the  heavens  indicate  a  law  of 
progressive  creation,  in  which  revolving  matter  is  distributed 
mto  suns  and  planets,  there  are  indications  in  our  own  system, 
that  a  period  has  been  assigned  for  its  duration,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  reach.  The  medium  which  fills  universal  space — 
whether  it  be  a  luminiferous  ether,  or  arise  from  the  inaefinite 
expansion  of  planetary  atmospheres — ^must  retard  the  bodies 
which  move  in  it,  even  though  it  were  360,000  millions  of  times 
more  rare  than  atmospheric  air ;  and,  with  its  time  of  revolu- 
tion gradually  shortening,  the  satellite  must  return  to  its  planet, 
the  |Manet  to  its  sun,  and  the  sun  to  its  primeval  nebula.  The 
fiite  of  our  system,  thus  deduced  firom  mechanical  laws,  must  be 
the  fate  of  all  others.     Motion  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  a  resist- 
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ing  medium ;  and  where  there  exist  disturbing  forces,  there  must 
be  primarily  derangement,  and  ultimately  ruin.  From  the  great 
central  mass,  heat  may  again  be  summoned  to  exhale  nebuloiis 
matter ; — chemical  forces  may  again  produce  motion,  and  motion 
may  again  generate  systems ;  but — as  m  the  recurring  catastrophes 
which  have  desolated  our  earth,  the  great  First  Cause  must  pre- 
side at  the  dawn  of  each  cosmical  cycle — and,  as  in  the  animal 
races  which  were  successively  reproduced,  new  celestial  ereations, 
of  a  nobler  form  of  beauty,  and  of  a  higher  order  of  permanence, 
may  yet  appear  in  the  siaereal  universe.  '^  Behold,  I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered." ^^  The  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  shall  remain  before 
me."  ^^  Let  us  look,  then,  according  to  his  promise,  for  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelletn  righteousness." 


The  Public  and  PrivcUe  lAfe  of  Lord  ChaneeUor  EHony  mA 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  By  Horace  TwidS,  Elsq. 
Three  vols.,  8vo.    London,  1844. 

In  an  age  which,  unlike  that  in  which  Tacitus  wrote,  is  little 
liable  to  the  char;se  of  being  ^^  incuriosa  suorum^  this  is  one  of 
the  best  biographies,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  that  has  lately 
appeared.  To  write  a  good  life,  if  not  the  highest  effi)rt  of  nar- 
rative talent,  must  be  one  of  the  most  difficult,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  frequency  of  &ilure.  The  incidents,  indeed,  in  the  lives 
of  ordinary  men,  which  are  of  the  greatest  personal  importance 
to  thems^ves,  seldom  have  enough  of  point  or  pecuharity  to 
raise  interest  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reader ;  and  the  bio- 
graphy of  many  a  man  whose  davs  have  been  spent  in  stirring; 
scenes,  and  who  may  have  contributed  to  the  great  events  of  his 
age,  may  vet,  when  in  the  hands  of  an  histonan,  be  little  more 
readable  than  a  merchant's  day-book. 

There  is,  however,  one  secret  of  story-telling,  of  which,  wlien 
the  subject  admits  of  it,  the  biographer  may  avail  himself  with 
great  enect.  It  has  been  very  truly  said,  that  if  all  the  little 
events  of  any  man's  life  were  narrated  from  day  to  day,  they 
would  in  the  end  make  an  interesting  book.  Perhaps  tms  may 
arise  from  the  interest  we  always  take  in  the  development  of 
unforeseen  results  from  any  re^ar  progress  of  events;  or  per- 
haps it  is  a  branch  of  that  impLantea  curiosi^  which  creates  in 
aU  male  and  female  hearts  so  great  a  sympathy  in  their  neigh- 
bours' concerns,  and  makes  a  dinner  party  or  a  wedding  next 
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door  the  subject  of  mysterious  speculation  and  interest.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  this  sort  of  Dutch  painting  acquires,  from  its 
mere  detail,  a  charm,  of  which  the  prominent  features  of  the 
piece  may  be  totally  destitute ;  and  the  story  of  how  the  most 
commonplace  man  living  ate,  slept,  and  spoke,  will  sometimes 
enchain  the  attention  of  a  reader  who  would  yawn  in  disgust 
over  pages  of  bygone  Parliamentary  eloquence,  or  the  tale  of 
how  forgotten  fields  were  won. 

It  was  a  conformation  of  mind  fitting  him  peculiarly  for  this 
style  of  writing,  that  made  Boswell  the  prince  of  biographers ; 
and  similar  qualities  in  the  author  gave  its  character  and  popu- 
larity to  Pepys'  Diary.  Both  men  of  contracted  mental  vision, 
the  little  thmgs  they  did  see  made  a  strong  impression  on 
them,  and  they  described  them  with  a  vividness  and  minuteness 
which  greater  minds  would  have  thought  frivolous.  Mr.  Twiss 
has  just  borrowed  enough  from  their  example  to  give  us  the 
little  as  well  as  the  great  incidents  in  Lord  Eldon's  life,  and  has 
in  consequence  produced  a  very  diverting  and  agreeable  book, 
which,  if  it  does  not  present  the  hero  of  it  personally  before  us, 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  appearing  to  do  so.  In  the  career  of  a 
man,  from  small  beginnings  and  by  slow  progress,  to  the  heights 
of  power  and  fame,  enjoyed  during  the  most  protracted  span  of 
human  life,  he  had  an  admirable  subject ;  ana  he  has  used  the 
materials  placed  at  his  disposal  with  great  judgment  and  discri- 
mination, so  as  to  give  a  hvely  current  to  tne  stream  of  his  nar- 
rative, and  to  avoid  being  either  cursory  or  proliz.  The  history 
flows  smoothly  on,  diversified  by  a  great  variety  of  letters  and 
anecdotes,  wmch  reflect  vividly  the  mind  and  character  of  his 
subject,  and  show  him  painted  by  his  own  hand.  The  praise  of 
being  a  very  clever  and  interesting  book  we  most  willinglv 
accord  to  it ;  and  we  believe  we  only  express  the  opinion  of  it 
universally  entertained.  It  has  other  qualities  in  point  of  ability, 
which  are  less  entitled  to  approbation. 

K  we  turn  from  the  execution  of  the  work,  viewed  merely  as 
a  literary  composition,  to  inquire  how  far  the  author  has  executed 
his  task  with  fidelity  or  truth,  and  done  his  best  to  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  true  image  of  a  great  public  character,  extenuat- 
ing nothing,  and  setting  nought  down  in  malice,  our  opinion  of 
it  IS  neither  so  decided  nor  so  favourable.  Surroundea  by  the 
personal  friends  of  the  subject  of  his  history,  and  trammelled  by 
party  connexion,  the  task  he  undertook  was  certainly  a  difficult 
one,  if  he  had  any  ambition  to  rise  above  the  level  of  a  mere 
panegyrist,  and  to  write  for  the  instruction  of  future  times, 
rather  than  please  the  prejudices  of  a  coterie.  Perhaps  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  wrote,  made  Mr.  Twiss  incapable 
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of  impartial  judgment.  Had  he  been  to  award  praise  and  cen- 
sure with  the  stem  justice  of  history,  he  must  have  given  offence 
to  those  bj  whom  his  materials  were  intrusted  to  him,  and  the 
great  political  party  of  which  Lord  Eldon  was  the  type.  He 
may  hmt  a  fault  in  one  place,  or  lay  on  the  colours  more  faintly 
in  another ;  but  we  did  not  expect,  when  we  opened  the  book,  to 
find  justice  meted  strictly  out — ^and  we  did  not.  We  find  what 
we  like  worse  than  even  pure  and  indiscriminate  laudation  : 
what  seems  a  sedulous  and  not  unsuccessftd  attempt  to  create 
false  impressions,  and  studious  efforts  to  conceal  and  colour  over 
all  circumstances  which  might  have  an  un&vourable  effect  upon 
the  reader.  While  there  is  a  manifest,  and  almost  avowed  deter- 
mination to  uphold  Lord  Eldon  throughout,  it  is  done  with 
an  air  of  candour  and  liberality,  as  if  the  reader  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  writer  knew ;  while  truly  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing, that  in  a  great  many  instances,  there  is  a  very  plausible 
and  skilful  effort  to  delude.  If  this  be  in  any  degree  a  well- 
founded  criticism,  the  book,  whatever  may  be  its  ability,  ceases 
to  deserve  any  respect  or  favour. 

The  suspicion  we  have  now  expressed,  is  chiefly  derived  fix>m 
a  perusal  of  the  work  itself.  The  sources  of  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  various  incidents  of  so  long  a  life,  wrapped  up,  for 
the  most  part,  in  the  secrecy  of  office,  are,  of  course,  in  a  great 
degree,  remote  and  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  critic,  ana  are 
fiar  more  open  to  the  biographer  than  to  us.  if  or  did  the  im- 
pression strike  us  at  first.  On  the  contrary,  the  interest  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  candour  of  the  style,  nad  well  nigh  so  far 
beguiled  us,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe,  when  we  concluded  it,  that 
Lord  Eldon  was  all  that  our  author  represents  him — conscien- 
tious, high  minded,  and  pure,  throughout  aU  his  public  career. 
But  on  maturer  reading,  glimpses  of  the  truth  are  seen.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments,  and  achieved  great  things, 
no  one  can  deny ;  but  that  he  was  not  the  man  Mr.  Twiss  has 
drawn  him,  the  book  itself  contains  enough  to  demonstrate. 

Our  quarrel  with  our  author  is  not  merely  that  he  has  written 
a  party  book.     This  he  avows  in  the  preface,  where  he  says — 

''  In  such  a  memoir,  a  total  absence  of  political  feeling  would  have 
been  hardly  attainable,  and  perhaps  not  desirable.  The  life  of  any 
modem  statesman,  if  written  without  a  general  sympathy  in  his  politi- 
cal views,  must  have  a  coldness  and  flatness,  which  no  tone  of  impar- 
tiality could  redeem.  The  writer  of  these  pages,  therefore,  though  he 
presumes,  in  some  important  instances— even  in  one  so  momentous 
as  that  of  the  Catholic  Question — ^to  dissent  from  Lord  Eldon's  opi- 
nions, has  not  affected  an  air  of  indifference  as  to  those  stirring  ques- 
tions of  politics  in  which  Lord  Eldon  was  mixed,  and  still  less  as  to 
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those  party  attacks  of  which  he  was  indiyiduallj  the  object.  Where 
the  cotine  of  the  work  has  led  the  author  into  contact  with  such  sub- 
jects, he  has  thought  it  best  to  deal  with  them  firankly." — ^Vol.  i.,  Pre- 
&ce. 

To  a  certain  extent,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  asser- 
tion. It  would  be  difficult  for  a  man  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  Lord  Eldon's  principles  to  admire,  or,  perhaps,  to  do 
justice  to  his  public  character.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Twiss 
carries  his  vocation  too  far.  He  does  not  "  deal  with  them 
frankly."  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  biographer  should 
so  indiscriminately  defend  every  act  in  a  life  of  politics  so  much 
exposed  to  observation,  or  that,  from  the  Treason  Trials  of  1794, 
to  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  every  step  in  his  career  shoidd 
be  so  resolutely  vindicated.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  such 
views.  Lord  Eldon  himself  ivas  left  at  last,  not  like  a  "  great 
sea  mark,  saving  all  that  eyed  him,"  but  like  a  vessel  moored 
at  spring-tide,  which  the  receding  waves  had  left  dry.  Mr. 
Twiss,  however,  is  ambitious  of  a  share  of  his  great  leader's  repu- 
tation ;  and  following  in  his  steps,  breaks  out  into  the  following 
obsolete  lamentation  over  the  Reform  Bill : — 

'^  Wielding  this  powerful  combination  of  forces,  Lord  Eldon  was 
enabled,  through  many  a  long  year  of  untiring  energy,  to  break  the 
successive  tides  of  revolution, — until  at  length,  in  1831,  the  ill-starred 
conjunction  of  the  royal  with  the  democratic  will,  gave  that  sinister 
heave  to  the  constitution  which  has  wrenched  it  from  its  frame,  and 
converted  its  administration  from  a  sytematic  government  to  a  succes- 
sion of  conflicts,  each  doubtful  in  its  issue,  and  each  more  dangerous 
than  its  antecedent.     But,  in  whatever  shape  and  at  whatever  season 
the  consequences  of  that  dislocation  may  come  upon  us,  those  who 
honour  the  memory  of  Lord  Eldon  will  have  the  pride  of  reflecting, 
that,  to  the  latest  practicable  moment,  he  stood  up  for  the  ancient 
safeguards  of  the  crown  and  the  people ;  and  that  when  at  length  the 
constitution  was  laid  low — when  the  seal  of  its  doom  bad  been  extorted 
by  duress  from  the  Peers,  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  levelled  to 
a  national  conventions-even  then,  at  an  age  surpassing  the  common 
limits  of  mortality,  that  venerable  man  refrised  to  despair  of  his  coun- 
try, and  set  the  brave  example  of  a  reaction  which  has  raised  up  one 
chance  more  to  England,  for  regulating  the  liberties  of  her  people,  and 
restoring  the  security  of  her  state." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  20. 

This  reads  like  some  fragnient  of  a  speech  spoken,  or  intended 
to  be  spoken,  in  the  debates  on  Scheaule  A.  Much  folly  was 
spoken,  and  manv  idle  prophecies  ventured,  in  the  excitement  of 
tnat  time :  but  tne  most  foolish  of  all  the  forebodings,  was  the 
notion,  that  wealth  and  rank  were  to  lose  their  influence  through 
the  Reform  Bill.  Whatever  defects  it  had,  there  never  was  a  mea- 
Bore  which  was  less  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  revolutionary.     It 
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has  not  destroyed  the  Tory  party ;  on  the  contrary^  it  has  resus- 
citated them,  and  that  on  a  nrmer  basis  than  any  that  supported 
them  in  the  precarious  and  sUppery  times  of  which  our  author 
writes.  It  did,  indeed,  much  to  destroy  back-stair  influence — 
influence,  however,  which  Whigs,  as  well  as  Tories,  could  use, 
and  which  would  have  stood  saaly  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Twiss  and 
his  friends,  after  the  Whigs  were  once  firmly  in  power.  But  as 
Lord  Eldon  lamented  over  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  so  does  Mr. 
Twiss  think  it  decent  to  shed  a  few  tears  of  sympathy  over  Grat- 
ton  and  Old  Sarum,  as  a  fitting  qualification  for  the  eulogist  of 
one  who,  during  his  long  life,  was  never  known  to  support  a 
single  measure  of  reformation,  or  to  oppose  any  ancient  abuse. 

But  the  mere  confession  of  faith  volunteered  by  Mr.  Twiss 
might  be  passed  with  very  lenient  censure.  It  is  about  as  harm- 
less as  the  Jacobite  predilections  which  dung  to  the  generation 
of  our  Scottish  lairds  which  has  just  passed  away.  Lord  Eldon's 
political  belief,  although  sufiiciently  antiquated  in  theory,  was, 
as  we  shall  see,  far  more  practical ;  and  though  he  very  stoutly 
fought  for  (he  abuses  in  the  constitution  which  remained,  he  did 
not  waste  his  time  or  his  power  in  mourning  for  the  departed 
glories  of  the  Star  Chamber. 

When,  however,  we  are  told  by  a  biographer,  that  he  is  in 

i>ossession  of  a  vast  mass  of  materials — many  hundred  original 
etters  of  his  author,  from  which  he  makes  such  selections  as  suit 
his  purpose ;  and  when  we  are  farther  told,  that  his  main  intention 
is  not  to  write  with  the  unimpassioned  pen  of  history,  but  with 
the  bias  and  aim  of  a  party  politician — surgit  amari  aliquid — 
a  jar  comes  on  the  ear  with  his  smooth  sentences ;  and  we  can- 
not help  wishing  often,  that  we  had  the  means  of  knowing  all 
that  M  suppressed^  and  of  filling  up  many  blanks  which  occur  in 
the  very  crisis  of  expectation.  Our  misgiving  is,  that  Mr.  Twiss 
has  produced  all  that  served  his  turn,  and  omitted  all  that  might 
foil  it. 

Had  Mr.  Twiss  had  the  boldness  to  write  for  public  and  last- 
ing reputation,  he  might  have  done  truer  justice  to  the  memoiy 
of  Lord  Eldon,  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  really  great,  or  rather 
powerful  points  of  his  character  and  mind,  were  quite  sufficient, 
with  the  partial  romance  of  his  early  life,  to  have  afforded  all 
lemtimate  scope  for  eulogy.  These  are  well  and  most  succ^s- 
fruiy  elucidated  in  this  work.  It  has,  beyond  question,  raised 
the  reputation  of  its  subject,  as  far  as  the  attributes  of  great  ac- 
tivity of  mind,  great  sagacity  of  forethought,  and  great  determin- 
ation of  purpose  went  to  make  up  the  public  man.  We  had 
always  thought  of  Lord  Eldon  as  tne  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time, 
and,  beyond  that,  as  a  skilfril  discemer  of  the  signs  of  the  horizon, 
and  a  knowing  trimmer  of  his  sails.    In  point  of  fact,  he  was 
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much  more.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  power  not  of  conceiving  onlj,  but  accomplishing :  an  earnest 
and  resolnte  will,  joined  with  great  dexterity  in  bending  weaker 
men  to  his  purpose.  He  never  faltered  in  action.  His  doubts 
were  all  reserved  for  the  judgment^eat.  What  he  determined 
to  do,  he  did ;  and  never  turned  aside  from  his  design  as  long  as 
the  possibility  of  accomplishment  remained.  He  never  found 
lions  in  his  path,  and  whether  his  personal  courage  were  as  great 
as  his  biographer  tells  us,  his  moral  nerves  were  most  firmly 
strung,  and  no  weak  misgivings  or  compunctious  visitings  ever 
stayed  his  hand.  Thus,  from  the  death  of  Pitt,  he  was  truly 
the  minister,  and  as  far  as  the  fact  confers  honour,  he  ruled  this 
country  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

In  the  history  of  such  a  man,  it  needed  not  that  his  biogra- 
pher should  assume  for  him  virtues  which  he  never  had,  or  con- 
ceal or  gloss  over  &ilings  or  misdeeds  which  were  as  much  bound 
up  with  his  character  and  reputation  as  the  qualities  which  ba- 
lance them.  Suspicion  is  thus  thrown  on  the  whole  narrative. 
This  we  shall  endeavour  to  analyze  with  some  little  care,  and  try 
at  once  to  infose  into  our  pages  something  of  the  agreeable  story- 
telling of  the  work,  and  also  to  enable  our  readers  to  jndge  how 
fiur  our  criticism  is  well  founded. 

The  principal  materials  on  which  Mr.  Twiss  proceeds,  besides 
the  public  channels  of  information,  are  a  laree  collection  of  ori- 
ginal letters  of  Lord  Eldon,  chiefly  to  his  daughters,  and  a  manu- 
script anecdote-book,  compiled  by  Lord  Elaon  himself,  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life.  The  last  has  been  of  essential  service 
to  the  work.  The  stories  are  well  and  racily  told,  and  we  were 
rather  surprised,  that  a  man  who  found  such  extreme  difficulty 
in  expressmg  himself  with  bre\aty  and  clearness  on  public  busi- 
ness, should  make  so  good,  lively,  and  terse  a  raconteur. 

Ltford  Eldon  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  coalfitter  in  New- 
castle, a  man  of  considerable  weight  in  that  town,  and  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  trade.  He  was  bom  at  Newcastle  on  tne 
4th  of  June  1751.  His  elder  brother.  Lord  Stowell,  was  bom* 
on  the  17th  of  September  1745,  under  circumstances  of  some 
peculiarity,  which  had  a  remarkable  eifect  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  brothers  in  after  life.     The  story  is  thus  told : — 

"  On  the  17th  of  September,  1745,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  Pretender^s  army,  whose  road  to  London  lay  directly 
through  Newcastle.  The  town  walls  were  planted  with  cannon,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  a  siege.  In  this  state  of  things,  Mrs. 
SooUi's  family  were  anxious  that  she  should  remove  to  a  quieter  and 
safer  place.  The  narrow  lanes,  or,  as  they  are  called,  chares  of  New- 
castle, resembling  the  wynds  of  Edinbui^h,  communicate  &om  the 
of^per  part  of  the  town  to  the  quay  side,  and  in  one  of  these  named 
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Love  Lane,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  stood  the  residence  of 
Mr.  William  Scott,  convenientlj  situate  for  the  shipping  with  which 
he  was  connected ;  but  the  line  of  the  town  wall  at  that  time  ran  along 
the  quay  between  Love  Lane  and  the  River  Tyne :  and  the  gates  hav- 
ing been  closed  and  fortified,  egress  in  any  ordinary  way  appeared  al- 
most impossible.  This  obstacle,  however,  was  overcome  by  the  cou- 
rage of  Mrs.  Scott,  who  caused  herself  to  be  hoisted  over  the  wall  in 
a  large  basket,  and  descended  safely  on  the  water-side,  where  a  boat 
lay  in  readiness.  It  conveyed  her  to  Heworth,  a  village  distant  only 
about  four  miles  from  Newcastle,  but  situate  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Tyne,  within  the  county  palatine  of  Durham ;  and  at  Heworth  she 
gave  birth  to  the  twins  William  and  Barbara." — ^Yol.  i.,  p.  26. 

Lord  Stow^ell  having  been  thus  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
was  eligible  for  a  scholarship,  which  fell  vacant  for  that  diocese, 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  which  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  his 
still  more  successAil  brother's  prosperity. 

Lord  Eldon's  boyhood  presents  no  feature  of  peculiar  interest, 
excepting  that  he  seems  to  have  been  noted  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Newcastle  as  a  lad  of  great  abilities,  and  to  have  indi- 
cated early  that  constant  activity  of  mind,  which  was  his  charac- 
teristic through  life.  His  education  at  home  appears  to  have 
been  attendedto  with  considerable  care,  after  the  iashion  of  the 
old  school,  and  the  paternal  lessons  of  propriety  were  rigidly 
enforced  by  frequent  applications  of  the  birch,  apparently  with- 
out any  very  softening  effect  on  the  unyielding  material  of  the 
ftiture  Chancellor. 

''I  believe,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  "I  have  preached  more  sermons  than 
any  one  that  is  not  a  clergyman.  My  faUier  always  had  the  Church 
service  read  on  the  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  sermon  after  it.  Harry 
and  I  used  to  take  it  in  turns  to  read  the  prayers  or  to  preach :  we 
always  had  a  shirt  put  over  our  clothes  to  answer  for  a  surplice.** 

He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  done  great  honour  to  his 
canonical  costume,  at  least  as  far  as  a  regard  to  truth  is  concerned, 
as  he  recounts  in  his  anecdote-book,  apparently  with  some  pride, 
sundry  instances  of  sturdy  lying,  the  punishment  of  which  seems 
to  have  made  an  impression  on  his  memory,  but  to  have  effected 
anything  but  contrition  for  the  offence.  Indeed,  it  struck  us  as 
a  trait  oi  his  character  not  altogether  insignificant,  that  he  never 
scrupled  at  direct  untruths,  even  in  his  maturer  frolics,  as  the 
anecdotes  related  on  pp.  62-108,  vol.  i.,  may  serve  to  illustrate. 

On  their  teacher,  however,  in  the  Grammar  School  of  New- 
castle, the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  the  Scotts  appear  to  have  produced 
a  feeling  of  very  deep  and  lasting  affection.  With  great  pride 
did  the  provincial  schoolmaster  watch  the  rising  footsteps  of  his 
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two  &voiirite  pupQs ;  and^  to  do  them  justice,  they  seem  fully  to 
have  reciprocated  his  attachment.  Lord  Eldon  kept  up  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  old  preceptor,  amid  all  the  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions which  future  years  showered  on  him.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  his  Chancellorship  was  to  make  Mr.  Moises  one  of  his 
chaplains.  He  twice  afterwards  offered  him  still  more  substan- 
tial preferment;  but  this  the  old  man  always  sturdily  declined: — 

'^  I  must  be  permitted  to  think,"  he  says,  "  that  I  shall  be  better 
entitled  to  your  favoorable  opinion,  shall  certainly  act  in  a  manner 
more  becoming  my  great  age,  to  decline  any  distinctions  of  increased 
wealth  or  conseqaence." 

The  patrona^  however,  which  he  declined  for  himself,  was  be- 
stowed upon  nis  family. 

X/ord  otowell  having  gone  to  Oxford,  and  commenced  his 
career  with  great  success,  it  was  intended  that  John  should  fol- 
low his  fether^s  occupation.  His  brother,  however,  who  knew 
his  great  abilities,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  so  buried.  ^^  Send 
Jack  here,"  he  wrote  from  Oxford,  "  I  can  do  better  for  him." 
And  to  Oxford  Jack  was  sent  accordingly,  and  entered  as  a  com- 
moner of  University  College,  in  the  year  1766,  under  the  tutor- 
shin  of  his  brother. 

Of  his  journey  to  Oxford,  he  relates  in  his  anecdote-book  a 
story  which  deserves  to  be  extracted,  from  the  light  it  throws  on 
one  very  ruling  feature  in  his  character — a  feature  for  which  in 
his  meridian  he  was  indebted  for  much  of  his  great  success,  and 
which  growing  frx)m  a  virtue  almost  into  a  disease,  clogged  the 
reputation,  and  destroyed  the  comfort  of  his  later  life  : — 

^^  ^  I  have  seen  it  remarked,'  says  Lord  Eldon  in  his  Anecdote  Book, 
'  that  something  which  in  early  youth  captivates  attention,  influences 
future  life  in  aU  stages.  When  I  lefl  school  in  1766  to  go  to  Oxford, 
I  came  up  from  Newcastle  to  London  in  a  coach,  then  denominated, 
on  account  of  its  quick  travelling  as  travelling  was  then  estimated,  a 
fly ;  being,  as  well  as  I  remember,  nevertheless,  three  or  four  days  and 
nights  on  the  road :  there  was  no  such  velocity  as  to  endanger  over- 
taming  or  other  mischief.  On  the  pannels  of  the  carriage  were  painted 
&e  words  '  Sat  cito,  st  sat  bene :'  words  which  made  a  most  lasting  im- 
pression on  my  mind,  and  have  had  their  influence  upon  my  conduct 
in  all  subsequent  life.  Their  effect  was  heightened  by  circumstances 
during  and  immediately  after  the  journey.  Upon  the  journey  a 
Quaker,  who  was  a  fellow-traveller,  stopped  the  coach  at  the  inn  at 
Tuxford,  desired  the  chamber-maid  to  come  to  the  coach-door,  and 
gave  her  a  sixpence,  telling  her  that  he  forgot  to  give  it  her  when  he 
slept  there  two  years  before.  I  was  a  very  saucy  boy,  and  said  to  him, 
'  JFViend,  have  you  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach  V — '  No.* — *  Then  look 
at  it :  for  I  think  giving  her  only  sixpence  now  is  neither  scU  cito  nor 
$at  heneJ    Ailer  I  got  to  town,  my  brother,  now  Lord  Stowell,  met  me 
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at  the  White  Horse  in  Fetter  Lane,  Uolbom,  then  the  great  Oxford 
house,  as  I  was  told.  He  took  me  to  see  the  play  at  Drury  Lane. 
Love  played  Jobson  in  the  farce,  and  Miss  Pope  played  NelL  When 
we  came  out  of  the  house,  it  rained  hard.  There  were  then  few 
hackney-coaches,  and  we  got  both  into  one  sedan-chair.  Turn- 
ing out  of  Fleet  Street  into  Fetter  Lane,  there  was  a  sort  of  contest, 
between  our  chairmen  and  some  persons  who  were  coming  up  Fleet 
Street,  whether  they  should  first  pass  Fleet  Street,  or  we  in  our  chair 
first  get  out  of  Fleet  Street  into  Fetter  Lane.  In  the  struggle,  the 
sedan-chair  was  overset  with  us  in  it  This,  thought  I,  is  more  than 
8at  citOj  and  it  certainly  is  not  sai  bene, — ^In  short,  in  all  that  I  have 
had  to  do  in  future  life,  professional  and  judicial,  I  have  always  felt 
the  effect  of  this  early  admonition,  on  the  pannels  of  the  vehicle  which 
conveyed  me  from  school,  '  Sat  cito,  si  sat  beneJ  It  was  the  impression 
of  this  which  made  me  that  deliberative  judge — as  some  have  said,  too 
deliberative ; — and  reflection  upon  all  that  is  past  will  not  authorize 
me  to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have  been  thinking  ^  sat  dto^  si  sat  bene,*  I 
may  not  have  sufficiently  recollected  whether  ^sat  bme^  si  sat  cito*  has 
had  its  due  influence.' " — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  48,  50. 

Some  good  sayings  are  recorded  among  the  recx)llections  of  his 
early  OaJord  life,  of  which  this,  we  think,  is  the  best : — 

'*  A  clergyman  had  two  churches,  Newbury  and  Bibury ;  and  in- 
stead of  dividing  the  duties  equally  between  them,  chose  always  to 
perform  the  morning  service  at  the  former,  and  the  evening  service  at 
the  latter.  Being  asked  his  reason,  he  made  ^swer :  '  I  go  to  nuben 
in  the  morning,  because  that  is  the  time  to  marry;  and  I  go  to  bibere 
in  the  evening,  because  that  is  the  time  to  drink.^  '* — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  55,  56, 

The  only  distinction  which  he  acquired  at  Oxford,  was  gaining 
the  Lichfield  prize,  by  an  '^  Essay  on  the  Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages of  Foreign  Travel."  He  took  his  Bach^or^s  degree, 
and  intended  to  prosecute  his  studies  for  the  Church.  But  an 
event,  fortunately  as  it  turned  out,  averted  the  whole  current 
of  his  life. 

At  a  ball  at  Newcastle,  young  Scott  had  seen  and  admired  a 
Miss  Bessy  Surtees,  the  daughter  of  a  townsman  of  his  fiither^s, 
of  great  consideration  in  that  quarter.  The  lady's  image  seems 
to  nave  pursued  the  Oxonian  to  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  and  we 
find  him  pouring  out  sundry  half-stifled  lamentations  on  the  sub- 
ject,  in  his  letters  to  his  companions.  Various  temporary  oppor- 
tunities increased  the  attachment  on  both  sides.  And  at  last,  to 
put  an  end  to  all  objections  or  demurs  on  the  part  of  either  &- 
mily,  he  eloped  with  her  to  Scotland  on  the  18th  of  November 
1772. 

The  relations  were  liigldy  displeased  with  the  match,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  bridegroom  were  supposed  to  be  so  completely 
marred  by  this  exploit,  that  a  wealthy  grocer  in  Newcastle  offered 
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to  Ills  fiither  to  take  him  into  partnership  as  the  only  means  of 
establishing  him  respectably.  The  proposal  was  so  far  entertained 
as  to  be  referred  to  William  Scott  for  nis  opinion,  but  his  answer 
in  the  negative  preserved  his  brother  for  greater  things. 

Thongn  Lora  Eldon's  conduct  in  the  elopement  is  of  course 
not  a  suDJect  for  eulogium,  yet  as  far  as  appears  in  the  bio^aphy 
he  acted  m  a  spirited  and  manly  manner ;  and  bore  up  without 
dismay  against  the  frowns  of  his  friends,  and  the  impromising 
prospect  of  the  future.  His  marriage  rendered  it  impossible  for 
nim  to  prosecute  his  views  toward  the  Church,  with  any  chance 
of  success,  unless  a  living  should  fall  vacant  in  his  College  during 
the  first  year — and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  turn  himself  to 
the  law,  and  entered  in  the  Middle  Temple  on  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary 1773.  He  continued,  however,  to  reside  at  Oxford,  but 
prosecuted  his  legal  studies  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  The  year 
of  grace  passed  without  any  College  living  becoming  vacant,  and 
thus  was  his  destiny  conclusively  fixed.  While  keeping  his 
terms  at  the  Temple,  he  continued  his  residence  at  Oxford,  em- 
ployed partly  as  tutor  of  University  College  during  the  years 
1774-75,  and  partly  as  Deputy-Professor  of  Law,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  received  £60  a-year.  The  commencement  of  his  labours 
in  the  latter  department  were  singularly  felicitous. 

"  Aboat  this  time,  however,  Mr.  John  Scott  gave  lectures  on  the 
law  as  deputy  for  Sir  Robert  Chambers  the  Vinerian  Professor :  and 
for  this  service  he  appears  to  have  had  £60  a  year.  Talking  to  Mrs. 
Forster  of  these  lectures,  Lord  Eldon  said, — *  The  most  awkward 
thing  that  ever  occurred  to  me  was  this :  immediately  afler  I  was 
married,  I  was  appointed  Deputy  Professor  of  Law  at  Oxford,  and 
the  law  professor  sent  me  the  first  lecture,  which  I  had  to  read  mme" 
diatebf  to  the  students,  and  which  I  began  without  knowing  a  single 
word  that  was  in  it.  It  was  upon  the  statute  of  young  men  running 
away  with  maidens.  Fancy  me  reading,  with  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  boys  and  young  men  all  giggling  at  the  professor.  Such  a  tit- 
tering audience  no  one  ever  had.'" — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  91. 

This  reminiscence  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  Oxford  is  characteristic : — 

**  '  If  put  out  of  temper  he  was  not  very  moderate  in  the  terms  in 
which  he  expressed  his  displeasure.  I  remember,  that,  in  the  common 
room  of  University  College,  he  was  dilating  upon  some  subject,  and 
the  then  head  of  Lincoln  College,  Dr.  Mortimer,  was  present.  Whilst 
Johnson  was  stating  what  he  proposed  to  communicate,  the  Doctor 
occasionally  interrupted  him,  saying,  *•  I  deny  that'  llus  was  often 
repeated,  and  observed  upon  by  Jolmson,  as  it  was  repeated,  in  terms 
expressive  of  increasing  displeasure  and  anger.  At  length,  upon  the 
Doctor's  repeating  the  words  '  I  deny  that,'  *  Sir,  Sir,'  said  Johnson, 
'  you  must  have  forgot  that  an  author  has  said.  Plus  negabit  unus 
asinos  in  nnll  hord,  quam  centum  philosoph!  probaverint  in  centum 
aimio.'  "—Vol.  i.,  p.  88. 
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He  finally  removed  to  London  in  1775,  considerably  depressed 
in  spirits  as  to  his  fnture  prospects^  which  is  not  surprising,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  almost  without  siimence  he  could  call  his 
own,  to  support  himself,  his  wife,  and  by  this  time  their  infant 
child,  John,  who  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  March  1774.  From 
his  father  and  other  relations  he  received  little  attention.  Indeed, 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  his  brother  William,  for  which 
in  aner  life  he  was  always  deeply  grateful,  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  enabling  him  to  prosecute  his  views  for  the  bar.  His 
first  house  was  in  Cursitor  Street,  of  which  he  used  to  say — 
^^  Many  a  time  have  I  run  down  firom  Cursitor  Street  to  Fleet 
Market,  to  get  sixpenny  worth  of  sprats  for  supper,'*  (p.  96.) 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  9th  of  February  1776. 

"  '  When  J  was  called  to  the  Bar,'  said  he  to  Mrs.  Forster,  '  Bessy 
and  I  thought  all  our  troubles  were  over :  business  was  to  pour  in,  and 
we  were  to  be  almost  rich  immediately.  So  I  made  a  bargain  with 
her,  that  during  the  following  year,  all  Uie  money  I  should  receive  in 
the  first  eleven  months  should  be  mine,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in 
the  twelfth  month  should  be  hers.  What  a  stingy  dog  I  must  have 
been  to  make  such  a  bargain !  I  would  not  have  done  so  afi^rwards. 
But  however,  so  it  was ;  that  was  our  agreement :  and  how  do  you 
think  it  turned  out?  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half  a  guinea ; 
eighteen  pence  went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got  nine  shillings :  in  the  other 
eleven  months  I  got  not  one  shilling.' " — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  100. 

Although  he  had  little  occupation  in  Westminster  Hall,  how- 
ever, he  was  slowly  laying  the  foundation  of  his  great  and  de- 
sen^ed  legal  renown  by  most  intense  and  unremitting  application. 
It  is  impossible  to  rate  too  high  the  energetic  and  determined 
spirit  with  which,  without  any  encouragement  but  his  inward 
sense  of  power,  he  tasked  himself  to  master  every  detail  of  his 
profession  within  his  reach.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  in  his  whole 
career,  that  he  has  most  title  to  admiration,  ana  that  the  truly 
masculine  complexion  of  his  mind  shines  out  most  clearly.  In 
all  his  future  exertions  fame  and  power  were  glittering  before 
him ;  but  they  would  probably  never  have  been  his,  if  he  had 
not  with  such  unbending  firmness,  and  such  thorough  mastering 
of  his  studies,  gone  through  his  course  of  labour,  while  clou(& 
lowered  all  round  him.  If  the  life  of  Lord  Eldon  had  no  higher 
merit  or  utility,  it  would  be  invaluable  as  an  example  and  en- 
couragement to  all  who  expect  to  achieve  greatness,  or  would  feel 

"  The  spur,  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise" — 
'^  To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days." 

Amid  his  severer  studies,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  to  have  picked  up  various  stray 
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witticisms  in  his  loiterings  in  Westminster  Hall.    The  following 
is  a  diverting  story  of  Dimning : — 

^  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Dunning,  who  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
comisel  practising  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  when  Mr.  Scott 
first  entered  the  profession,  *  had,  some  years  before,  when  Solicitor 
General,  diverted  himself  by  making  an  excursion,  in  vacation  time, 
to  Prussia.  From  his  title  of  Solicitor-General,  the  King  supposed 
him  to  be  a  general  officer  in  the  British  army ;  so  he  invited  him  to 
a  great  review  of  his  troops,  and  mounted  him,  as  an  eminent  military 
person,  upon  one  of  his  finest  chargers.  The  charger  carried  the 
Solicitor-General  through  all  the  evolutions  of  the  day,  the  '  General' 
in  every  movement  being  in  a  most  dreadful  fright,  and  the  Hors^a 
duty  never  allowing  him  to  dismount.  He  was  so  terrified  and  dis- 
tressed by  this  great  compliment,  that  he  said  he  would  never  go 
abroad  again  as  a  general  of  any  sort.' " — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  310. 

The  dawn  of  brighter  days  for  the  young  lawyer  came  on  but 
slowly,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  settling  as  a  provincial  counsel 
in  his  native  town,  when  in  1780  he  unexpectedly  acquired  great 
reputation  by  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  r.  Smithson. 
He  was  engaged  single-handed  against  all  the  eminent  counsel 
of  the  day :  and,  indeed,  his  argument  seems  to  have  been  rather 
ultroneous.  The  case  related  to  a  lapsed  share  under  a  will,  and 
he  had  got  a  guinea  to  consent  for  the  heir-at>-law.  He  told  his 
employers  that  he  would  not  give  up  the  heir^s  right  to  the  lapsed 
share,  but  would  argue  the  point,  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  given 
up,  he  must  take  his  brief  elsewhere.  The  attorney  consulted 
his  employer,  who  said,  '^  Do  not  send  good  money  afiier  bad — 
let  Mr.  Scott  have  a  guinea  to  give  consent,  and  if  he  will  argue, 
why  let  him  do  so,  but  give  him  no  more."  Mr.  Scott  did  argue, 
gained  his  point,  settled  the  law  ever  afterwards,  and  made  his 
own  fortune. 

The  reputation  he  acquired  on  this  occasion  obtained  for  him 
the  oflFer  of  the  Recordership  of  Newcastle,  which  at  the  time 
was  one  too  tempting  to  be  declined  in  his  circumstances,  and  he 
accordingly  accepted  it,  and  had  taken  a  house  in  Newcas- 
tle, when  his  better  angel  again  interposed.  In  March  1781, 
the  counsel  in  an  important  efection  case  (the  Clitheroe  petition) 
having  been  detained  on  circuit  by  illness,  Scott,  as  a  promising 
young  counsel,  was  waited  on  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
quested to  open  the  case  at  ten  that  day.  He  undertook  the 
task,  and  accomplished  it.  The  case  proved  long  and  famous, 
fees  came  rolling  in,  Scott  replied  at  the  end  with  great  power, 
amid  compliments  from  every  side,  and  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  Newcastle.  His  success  was  now  certain,  and  the  tide  oi  his 
fortunes  bore  him  faster  and  faster  on.  In  1783,  he  received  a 
patent  of  precedence  as  Kin^s  Counsel,  fix>m  the  Coalition  Mi- 
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nistrj,  and  in  the  month  of  Jnne  of  that  year  was  elected  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Weobly. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Twiss's  Memoir  com- 
manas  and  deserves  our  deep  interest.  He  fought  a  noble  battle 
with  adversity,  and  gained  it  bj  his  own  rignt  arm,  without 
patronage  or  favour.  He  did  his  best  to  redeem  the  early  foUy 
of  his  marriage,  by  risking  his  health  and  life  in  a  straggle  to 
gain  comfort,  affluence,  and  honour  for  the  bride  to  whom  he 
had  no  home  to  offer.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  story  of  his 
shifting  fortunes  without  sympatny  and  emotion,  and  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  qualities  which  earned  and  commanded  such  suc- 
cess. The  quality  of  sturdy  independence  is  certainly  far  more  pro- 
minent in  this  period  of  his  career,  than  it  ever  was  afterwards  : 
and  without  saying  at  present  that  he  learnt  to  bend  more  easily 
in  the  halls  of  great  men,  and  the  coiuts  of  princes,  the  virtue,  if 
not  destroyed  or  lessened,  was  much  more  seldom  called  into 
exercise  in  his  days  of  prosperity. 

We  suspect  Mr.  Twiss  overrates  the  position  of  Lord  Eldon, 
as  a  pleader  to  a  jury.  We  have  never  understood  that  in  that 
capacity  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His  rare  sagad^,  and  pro- 
found knowledge,  must  have  made  him  a  veiy  waiy  and  subtle 
counsel,  both  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  in  his  criminal  practice ;  bat  his 
speaking  never  was  of  a  popular  cast,  and  it  is  to  do  injustice  to 
tne  reputation  of  so  consummate  a  lawyer,  to  found  it  on  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  was  least  pre-eminent. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  anecdote  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  insert 
a  piece  of  professional  pleasantry,  of  which  his  biographer  was 
the  victim. 

"  '  At  an  assizes  at  Lancaster,  we  found  Dr.  Johnson's  friend.  Jem- 
my Boswell,  lying  upon  the  pavement, — inebriated.  We  subscribed 
at  supper  a  guinea  for  him  and  half  a  crown  for  his  clerk,  and  sent  him, 
when  he  wsdked  next  morning,  a  brief  with  instructions  to  move,  for 
what  we  denominated  the  writ  of  *  Quare  adhsesit  pavimento,'  with  ob- 
servations, duly  calculated  to  induce  him  to  think  that  it  required  great 
learning  to  explain  the  necessity  of  granting  it  to  the  judge,  before  whom 
he  was  to  move.  Boswell  sent  all  round  the  town  to  attomies  for  books, 
that  might  enable  him  to  distinguish  himself, — but  in  vain.  He  moved 
however  for  the  writ,  making  the  best  use  he  could  of  the  observations 
in  the  brief.  The  judge  was  perfectly  astonished,  and  the  audience 
amazed. — ^The  judge  said,  '  I  never  heard  of  such  a  writ — ^what  can  it 
be  that  adheres  pavimento  f — ^Are  any  of  you  gentlemen  at  the  bar  able 
to  explain  this  V  The  Bar  laughed.  At  last  one  of  them  said,  '  My 
Lord,  Mr.  Boswell  last  night  adhcesit  pavimento.  There  was  no  moving 
him  for  some  time.  At  Last  he  was  carried  to  bed,  and  he  has  been 
dreaming  about  himself  and  the  pavement.' " — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  180. 

Another  story,  of  which  Boswell  is  the  hero,  does  credit  to  the 
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smartness  of  the  operator,  although  at  the  expense  of  our  country 
and  countrymen. 

"  *  Jemmy  Boswell  called  upon  me  at  my  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  desiring  to  know  what  would  be  my  definition  of  Taste,  I  told 
him  I  must  decline  informing  him  how  I  should  define  it ; — ^because  I 
knew  he  would  publish  what  I  said  would  be  my  definition  of  it,  and 
I  did  not  choose  to  subject  my  notion  of  it  to  public  criticism.  He 
continued,  however,  his  importunities  in  frequent  calls,  and,  in  one, 
complained  much  that  I  would  not  give  him  my  definition  of  taste,  as 
he  had  that  morning  got  Henry  Dundas's  (afterwards  Lord  Melville), 
Sir  Archibald  Macdonald's,  and  John  Anstruther's,  definitions  of  taste. 
'  Well  then,'  I  said,  '  Boswell,  we  must  have  an  end  of  this.  Taste, 
according  to  my  definition,  is  the  judgment  which  Dundas,  Macdonald, 
Anslruther,  and  you,  manifested,  when  you  determined  to  quit  Scot- 
land, and  to  come  into  the  south.  You  may  publish  this  if  you  please.' " 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  303. 

We  have  now  seen  Scott  ..launched,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
on  the  sea  of  public  life,  and  from  this  time  forward  the  part  he 
was  destined  to  play  was  pubUc,  and  is  identified  with  the  his- 
tory  of  the  time.  His  aptitude  and  qualification  for  these  new 
scenes,  and,  in  consequence,  his  general  character,  became  now 
more  clearly  developed*  We  shall  interrupt  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  for  a  little,  to  endeavour  to  estimate  his  merits  and 
fidlinfis  as  a  public  man.  Li  this  task  we  shall  differ  widely 
from  nis  biographer*  We  concur  indeed  almost  entirely  with  Mr. 
Twiss  as  to  me  many  great  attributes,  which  we  admit  him  to  have 
possessed.  But  we  see  him  with  other  eyes — if  Mr.  Twiss  has 
done  justice  to  his  own  powers  of  vision.  Taking  the  portrait  of 
him  given  us,  it  seems  to  us,  when  attentively  studied,  to  pre- 
sent a  much  more  chequered  surface,  than  that  smooth  unvary- 
ing colour  of  magnanimity  and  excellence,  in  which  it  appears 
to liis  admiring  historian- 

The  features  of  his  character,  as  a  politician,  on  which  his 
memory  most  safely  rests,  were  sagacity  and  resolution — con- 
stant activity  and  energy,  and  untiring  patience.  These  are  very 
conspicuously  display^  throughout  nis  life,  which,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  has  raised  his  reputation  as  a  practical  man  of 
afihirs  much  higher  than  we  had  thought  it  stood.  He  also  had 
the  art — ^a  rare  one — of  acquiring  influence  over  weaker  men. 
His  secret  was  not  that  sort  of  fascination  by  which  commanding 
spirits,  like  Napoleon,  draw  men  after  them — ^neither  was  it  influ- 
ence gained  by  debasing  servility.  It  rather  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  a  certain  practical  adroitness,  not  remote  from  his  professional 
qualities,  umted  with  a  constant  eye  to  the  main  object  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  In  this  way,  apart  frcmi  some  congeniality  of 
taste  and  mind,  which  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  that 
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result,  he  acquired  a  most  remarkable  ascendancy  with  Geoi^ 
the  ni.,  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  what  was  a  greater  triumph 
of  his  power,  he  continued  to  possess  an  influence,  nearly  equal, 
with  George  IV,,  with  whom,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had 
lived  in  open  hostility.  He  was  consistent.  That  praise  cannot 
be  denied  him.  The  mob,  at  Oxford,  cheered  him  justly,  as 
having  never  ratted.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  or 
quality  of  his  opinions,  he  maintained  them  most  stoutly,  and 
clung  to  them  to  the  last.  Nor  are  we  inclined  to  doubt  that 
they  were  conscientiously  entertained  by  him — ^at  least  so  &r  as 
he  ever  stopped  to  trace  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he 
arrived  at  tnem.  For  in  his  mind  they  were  not  so  much 
opinions  as  axioms,  which  commended  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment without  reasoning,  and  which  therefore  no  reasoning  could 
disturb.  And  when  we  say  that  he  was  most  cautious,  wise,  and 
firm  in  coimcil,  as  well  as  energetic  in  action,  we  think  our  cata- 
logue of  poUtical  virtues  is  neariy  complete. 

Whether  he  was  as  disinterested  as  consistent,  or  as  scrupulous 
in  the  means  he  used  to  promote  his  opinions,  as  honest  in  hold* 
ing  them,  admits  of  more  legitimate  doubt.  It  might  be  harsh 
to  assert  that  with  him,  as  Sydney  Smith  says,  ^^  Grod  save  the 
Bjng,"  meant  "  God  save  my  salary ;"  but  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office  were  ever  most  prominent 
in  his  thoughts.  It  is  plain  that  he  dwells  with  great  inward 
complacency  on  his  accumulating  wealth  and  dignity,  and  in 
spite  of  the  incessant  intimations  of  approaching  resignation,  he 
never  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  advice  of  the  Principal  of 
Brazenose,  ^^  Cave  de  resignationUntsJ^  Although  he  often  took 
leave,  he  was  very  loth  to  depart ;  and  while,  in  1820,  for  about 
the  tenth  time,  he  protests  tnat  sixty-nine  is  a  preposterous  age 
for  a  Chancellor,  and  that  he  must  resign,  1826  finds  him,  at 
seventy-five,  only  yielding  up  the  seals  to  the  irresistible  grasp  of 
Canning. 

It  appears  tons  that  all  this  arose  from  a  certain  fear  of  change^ 
which,  ne  was  afraid,  might  endanger  the  fortune  and  fame  whidi 
he  had  so  unexpectedly  achieved.  He  had  made  money,  a  name, 
and  a  family,  and  he  was  tremulously  fearful  that  some  flap  of 
the  fickle  goddess's  wings  might  rob  him  of  them  all.  ^  Resigno 
quae  dedit^  was  a  motto  he  was  not  fond  of,  and  he  had  en)eri- 
ence  enough  of  ^'  proba  pauperies"  not  to  seek  her  again.  In  short, 
it  was  a  certain  moral  cowardice  and  prudence  combined — a 
desire  to  make  his  harvest  sure,  without  waiting  for  the  uncer- 
tain ripening  of  later  fruit,  while  the  sky  looked  louring.  This 
feeling  is  well  exempUfied  in  one  of  the  last  panics  which  he  took, 
at  the  period  of  the  Badical  riots  in  1819.  Writing  to  Lord 
Stowell,  after  stating  in  a  former  letter  that  sixiy-^iine  and  the 
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Chancellorship  were  quite  incompatible,  he  remarks,  "  Lord 
Clarendon,  I  think,  speaks  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  as  fortunate 
in  not  living  to  see  the  civil  broils  of  his  country.  I  am  exces* 
sively  fearfm  that  no  man  can  now  hold  the  Great  Seal  for  any 
material  portion  of  time,  and  live  without  seeing  what  Coventry 
did  not  see,"  It  is  not  very  plain  why  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  Grreat  Seal,  in  order  to  live  to  see  all  this ;  but  the  meaning 
or  impression  is  obviously  that  the  Chancellor  suspected  that  the 
holder  of  the  Grreat  Seal  might  possibly  live  to  find  his  head  off 
his  shoulders,  or  his  estates  made  public  property,  and  that  under 
such  circumstances  sixty-nine  was  a  retreat  from  which  he 
might  survey  the  storm  in  safety,  without  the  imputation  of 
cowardice.  But  the  storm  passed  by,  and  the  innrmities  of 
sixty-nine  vanished  with  it. 

Neither  did  he  ever  hesitate  about  the  means  he  used  for  ob- 
tiuning  those  ends  on  which  he  mentally  determined.  Not  that 
we  mean  to  say  his  means  were  tmderhand  and  tortuous.  That 
was  not  his  nature.  But  in  the  use  of  such  means  as  his  nature 
did  prompt,  he  was  singularly  unscrupulous,  and  we  are  much 
mistaken,  if  a  fairer  exhibition  of  his  private  correspondence 
would  not  have  shown  this  still  more  clearly.  This  quality  of 
his  mind  appears  in  almost  every  remarkable  act  of  his  life ;  the 
Treason  ana  Sedition  Bills,  his  conduct  as  Chancellor  in  1804, 
daring  Greorge  lU.'s  illness,  and  his  ultimate  behaviour  to 
Queen  Caroline,  may  be  mentioned  as  instances. 

Bat  the  one  grand  and  essential  defect  in  the  character  of  his 
heroy  Mr.  Twiss  is  apparently  resolved  not  to  see ;  although,  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  there  are  faint  glimpses,  now  and  then, 
tfarotigh  ^'  chinks  that  time  has  made,"  of  a  greater  degree  of 
light  than  he  will  admit  himself  to  possess.  That  a  man  so  gifted 
by  nature,  not  merely  to  shine,  but  to  act ;  with  powers  so  prac- 
tical, and  grasp  so  great,  should  have  passed  through  a  career  of 
such  unbroken  prosperity  and  influence,  without  doing  one  good 
deed  for  his  countiy — ^without  stamping  his  name  on  one  single 
measure  of  improvement,  or  one  generous  effort  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  his  fellow-citizens,  leaves  on  our  mind  a  sense  of 
sickening  humiliation,  which  utterly  absorbs  any  interest  or  re- 
spect the  individual  might  otherwise  excite,  i  et  so  it  is.  In 
tliese  three  volumes  there  is  not  one  example  of  any  spontaneous 
e£Fort  to  do  cood.  On  the  contraiy,  there  is  not  a  measure  of 
hnmanily,  or  liberality,  which  did  n^t  find  in  him  an  active  and 
acrimomous  opponent — ^whether  the  reform  was  in  representation, 
in  toleration,  or  in  jurisprudence,  it  was  equally  sure  to  meet 
with  unreserved  resistance.  The  history  of  nis  political  life  is 
one  of  perpetual  endeavours  to  restrict  and  abridge  the  existing 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  prevent  all  efforts  for  their  extension* 
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His  legislation  was  all  directed  to  breaking  down  the  sacred 
barriers  of  the  constitution — ^his  deliberation  to  continuing  all  its 
obsolete  and  unjust  distinctions.  Wilberforce,  in  tlie  cause  of 
humanity^  Romilly,  in  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  Pitt  him- 
self, in  his  half-hearted  efforts  for  religious  liberty,  found  him 
their  constant  antagonist.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  is  found  supporting  a  measure  of  reform,  is 
in  that  of  Lord  Erskine's  Bill  for  preventing  cruelty  to  animals, 
for  he  seems  to  have  had  a  feeling  for  the  orute  creation  as  a 
class,  which  he  never  extended  to  the  great  mass  of  his  country- 
men. 

Not,  indeed,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  harsh  or  an  unkindly 
nature.  In  private  he  was  much  the  reverse ;  and  many  of  his 
letters,  and  of  the  anecdotes  concerning  him,  show  him  capable 
both  of  gentle  and  generous  feeling.  But  he  was  utterly  desti- 
tute of  enlarged  views  or  principles  of  public  poUcy.  His  mind 
was  by  nature  narrow  and  bigoted.  Keared  originally  in  the 
monkish  retreats  of  Oxford,  nis  education  strengthened  the 
natural  temper  of  his  thoughts.  He  seems  to  have  nad  but  one 
notion  in  politics — that,  whatever  was,  was  right;  and  as  long  as 
that  existing  state  of  things  brought  him  a  comfortable  salary 
and  public  nonours,  he  marvelled  how  any  one  could  live  dis- 
contentedly under  so  benign  a  constitution.  The  loadstar  of  his 
compass  was  the  monarch  ;  the  repellent  force  the  people.  To 
serve,  to  please,  to  satis^  the  first,  was  the  object  of  his  life  ;  the 
last  he  never  seems  to  nave  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  many-headed  monster,  which  would  faui  make  a  meal  of  the 
Great  Seal,  if  any  license  were  allowed  it.  It  was  not  aristocratic 
scorn,  or  the  efforts  of  a  parvenu  adventurer,  to  forget  his  origin. 
He  did  not  begin  to  think,  Uke  Lord  Foppington  in  the  play, 
that  "  when  he  was  a  commoner  he  was  a  very  nauseous  fellow." 
He  regarded  everything  having  the  semblance  of  popularity,  with 
pure  and  loval  terror  and  dislike,  and  considered  all  efforts  at  change 
as  an  insidious  design  to  let  loose  those  whom  it  was  the  object 
of  all  government  to  restrain.  ^^The  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
^  king  was  so  august  in  his  eyes,  that  he  gravely  speaks  of  his 
half-mad,  though  still  royal  master  in  1807,  as  having  ^^  more 
sense  and  understanding  than  all  his  ministers  put  together ;"  and 
to  judge  by  his  letters  to  him,  one  would  think  that  the  highest 
duty-  and  felicity  on  earth  was  to  keep  the  king  comfortable. 

The  character  of  his  political  reasonings  was  precisely  such  as 
was  suited  to  cany  out  the  views  and  measures  he  supported. 
They  were  never  founded  on  enlarged  principle,  but  were  always 
indirectj  tending  to  show,  not  that  what  was  defended  was  right, 
or  what  was  proposed  wrong  in  principle,  but  that  some  indirect 
consequence  might  follow  nrom  the  proposed  improvement,  or 
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that  some  conseouential  benefit  might  arise  from  the  abuse  com- 
plained of.  Sucn  is  his  argument  in  defence  of  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  the  Danish  ships  in  1801 — one  of  the  most  unjustifi- 
able pieces  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  exercised  by  a  strong  over  a 
weaker  power ;  and,  above  all,  in  his  vindication  of  the  slave 
trade,  in  support  of  which,  with  his  usual  consistency  and  deter- 
mination, he  struggled  to  the  very  last.  The  plain  question  of 
right  or  wrong  he  never  meets  directly ;  and  in  all  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  one  in  which  a  single 
sound  rule  or  canon  in  political  science  is  to  be  found  enunciate. 
One  other  ruling  omect  he  had ; — to  be  in,  and  to  stay  in. 
He  had  no  desire  to  ao  so  at  the  expense  either  of  personal 
consistency  or  party  connexion,  for  to  both  he  was  faithful  in 
a  very  high  degree.  But  we  cannot  read  the  book  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  power  and  circumstance  of  office  was  the  great 
aim  and  enjoyment  of  his  life<  Even  from  the  extracts  of  the 
correspondence  given,  this  is  plainly  discernible,  although  cer- 
tainly it  is  wonoerfrd  how  the  wary  politician  suited  his  letters 
to  the  party  addressed.  Sometimes,  to  his  old  master,  or  his 
country  friends,  he  will  dilate  on  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  am- 
bition ;  but  his  heart  was  plainly  all  the  time  in  the  perplexed 
movements  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  tides  of  Royal  inclinations. 
When  he  left  office  in  1806,  or  rather  on  resuming  it  in  1807, 
he  seems  to  have  inscribed  in  his  judicial  note-book  a  fragment 
fit)m  one  of  Seneca's  tragedies,  commencing 

"  Me  dulcis  detinet  quies 
Obscure  positus  loco 
Leni  perfruar  otio. 
NuUis  nota  Quiritibus 
Aetas  per  tacitum  fluat."' 

And  in  like  manner,  he  writes  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Ridlev : — "  I 
have  become  inured  to,  and  fond  of  retirement.  My  mmd  had 
been  busied  in  the  contemplation  of  my  best  interests — ^those 
which  are  connected  with  nothing  here."  But  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother  dated  the  same  dav,  he  is  full  of  the  feverish  excitement 
of  his  return  to  power,  and  anxious  ^culation  as  to  its  probable 
endurance;  and  from  a  subsequent  letter  in  October  1807,  to  a 
yonn^  student  of  law,  it  appears  that  the  man  who  had  thrown 
ambition  behind  him,  and  only  sought  out  a  retreat  where  his 
years  might  flow  noiselessly  by,  had  amused  his  rustic  hours  by 
reading  over  "  Coke  upon  Littleton  I" 

"  Haec  ubi  locutus  fenerator  Alfius 
Jam  jam  foturus  rusfuiis, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam ; 
Quaerit  Kalendis  ponerc." 
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The  true  nature  of  his  feelings  is  perhaps  more  accnratelj  ex* 
pressed  in  his  ad\dce  to  tlie  landlord  of  tne  inn  at  Kosheyfordi 
when  he  was  more  than  an  octogenarian — 

'^  I  hear,  Mr.  Hoult*,  you  are  talking  of  retiring  fix>m  business,  but 
let  me  advise  you  not  to  do  so.  Busy  people  are  very  apt  to  think  a 
life  of  leisure  is  a  life  of  happiness ;  but  believe  me,  for  I  speak  from 
experience,  when  a  man  who  has  been  much  occupied  through  life 
arrives  at  having  nothing  to  do,  he  is  very  apt  not  to  know  what  to  do 
with  himselfr—\o\.  iii.,  p.  246. 

We  have  given  this  short  outline  of  the  unfavourable  features 
of  Lord  Eldon's  political  character  from  no  want  of  appreciation 
of  his  sterling  qualities,  or  any  party  wish  to  decry  them.  But 
we  have  been  prompted  to  dwell  more  strongly  on  the  views  we 
have  expressed,  from  the  constant  and  intolerable  strain  of  praise 
in  which  his  biographer  indulges,  and  the  utter  omission  of  all 
notice  of  defects,  which  strike  the  most  unbiassed  reader,  on  the 
face  of  his  very  artftJly  contrived  narrative.  We  fairly  own, 
that  omr  confidence  is  entirely  shaken  in  the  impartiality  of  the 
selections  he  gives  us  from  the  correspondence — and  we  cannot 
but  conclude,  from  the  manifest  spirit  of  the  work,  that  much 
remains  behind  which  would  throw  more  light  on  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  subject  of  his  narrative.  We  now  resume  our  ana- 
lysis, and  shall  try  by  a  detailed  consideration  of  some  of  the 
more  important  events  of  his  life,  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  these 
remarks. 

When  Lord  Eldon  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1783, 
the  excitement  of  the  Coalition  question  and  the  Lidia  Bills  was 
at  its  height.  He  took  part  with  IVIr.  Pitt  in  that  controversy, 
and  contmued  through  life  true  to  the  party  with  whom  his  po- 
litical life  commenced.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  Oxford  educa- 
tion had  a  strong  tendency  to  form  an  arbitrary  and  illiberal  sys- 
tem of  political  thought :  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  immediate 
influence  which  operated  in  determining  his  choice  of  a  party, 
was  the  strong  friendship  which  Lord  Thurlow  had  conceived 
for  him,  and  the  very  material  services  which  he  had  rendered 
him  in  his  profession.  At  the  same  time,  Pitt  was  the  Khi^s 
Minister.  The  Coalition  lost  their  offices,  under  circumstances 
of  considerable  personal  offence,  because  individually  they  were 
obnoxious  to  the  King — and  Lord  Eldon's  future  history  proves 
how  deep  a  sympathy  he  must  have  had  with  a  Cabinet  con- 
structed on  such  a  principle. 

We  shall  not  be  seduced  by  any  thing  in  the  work  before  us,  into 
a  discussion  on  the  fruitful  subjects  of  controversy  by  which  the 
country  was  then  disturbed*  : .  They  are  treated  fairly  enough  by 
Mr.  Twiss,  considering  his  own  party  predilections.  Scott  ,did  not 
engage  in  the  discussions  prior  to  tlie  dissolution — and  in  the 
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sacceeding  Parliament  he  distinguished  himself  honourably  by 
speaking  and  voting  with  Fox,  and  against  his  own  friends,  on 
a  question  of  law  involved  in  the  Westminster  scrutiny :  a  service 
which  Fox  remembered  ever  afterwards.  He  is  unquestionably 
entitled  to  full  credit  for  the  manliness  and  independence  of 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  was  a  young  Member — ^the 
Opposition  were  feeble  in  numbers,  and  unpopular  in  the  country, 
and  party  spirit  ran  in  a  deeper  flood  than  had  been  known  since 
the  latter  days  of  Walpole.  But  he  maintained  the  point  for 
which  Fox  contended,  with  all  the  pertinacity  of  a  lawyer  for  the 
intcu^ty  of  his  peculiar  system :  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
in  this  early  essav  in  public  life,  self-interest  had  little  share. 

The  anecdote  book  relates  the  following  incident  in  the  debates 
on  the  India  Bill,  which  we  recollect  to  have  read  elsewhere,  but 
which  is  a  veiy  good  example  of  Sheridan's  ready  wit : — 

''Daring  the  debates  on  the  India  Bill,  at  which  period  John 
Robinson  was  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Sheridan,  on  one  evening 
when  Fox's  majorities  were  decreasing,  said,  ^  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  when  a  member  is  employed  to  corrupt  every 
body  in  order  to  obtain  votes.'  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  outcry 
made  by  ahnost  every  body  in  the  House.  '  Who  is  it  ?  Name  him ! 
name  lum  T  '  Sir,'  said  Sheridan  to  the  Speaker,  'J  shall  not  name 
the  person.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  invidious  thing  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  name  him.  But  don't  suppose,  Sir,  that  I  ab- 
stain because  there  is  any  difficulty  in  naming  him  ;  I  could  do  that, 
Sir,  OS  soon  as  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson,^  " — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  161. 

Scottfs  reputation  had  risen  so  high  as  a  lawyer,  that  in  1788 
be  was  appointed  Solicitor-Greneral,  and  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  tne  Regency  debates  of  the  following  year.  The  hair- 
splitting and  nice  distinctions  of  the  discussions  which  then  arose 
were  congenial  to  the  metaphysical  and  discriminating  cast 
of  his  mind :  and  although  he  never  was  a  good  parliamentaiy 
debate*,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  known  to 
break  out  in  declamation,  was  singularly  unfortunate,  (see  p. 
1,  vol.  L),  in  this  instance  he  afforded  tne  Minister  much  real 
assistance,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  remarkable  good-wiU 
which  Greorge  HI.  conceived  for  him.  But  we  pass  over  these 
matters,  to  come  to  a  period  of  his  life  at  which  he  may  most 
justly  be  regarded  as  standing  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  for  a  series 
of  acts,  on  which,  if  not  clearly  justisfied  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  no  sentence  too  severe  could  be  passed  on  a  public 
man. 

By  the  promotion  of  Sir  A.  Macdonald  to  the  Bench,  a  va- 
cancy was  created  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General  in  1793,  to 
which  Mr.  Scott  succeeded ;  and  he  had  accordingly  thrown  on 
him  the  whole  weight  and  responsibility  of  the  State  Triab  which 
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have  so  unhappily  mven  a  character  to  the  succeeding  year. 
His  biographer  is  nght  in  the  anxiety  he  displays  to  defend 
his  reputation  in  uiis  important  crisis  of  his  life.  As  a 
political  man,  it  was  on  this  stage  that  be  played  his  most  im- 
portant part.  Possibly  in  cabinet  intrigues,  be  may  in  after 
years  have  silently  affected  interests  as  deep.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  came  forward  as  the  public  and  responsible  author 
and  adviser  of  proceedings  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  this  free  people.  He  acquitted  himself^  as  in- 
deed he  always  did,  with  ability  and  with  moderation  of  manner. 
But  in  any  estimate  of  Lord  Eldon's  character,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  a  little  farther,  and  to  consider  the  essential  merits  of  proc^ed- 
mgs,  which,  for  good  or  evil,  stand  out  so  prominently,  in  the 
history  of  English  jurisprudence. 

We  think  Mr.  Twiss's  treatment  of  tlus  subject  one  of  the 
worst  and  least  creditable  parts  of  his  performance.  We  have 
already  adverted,  and  not,  we  are  sure,  too  severely,  to  the  injury 
he  has  done  his  work,  by  the  avowed  party  character  in  wnicu 
he  writes  it.  Still  he  professes  to  write  as  an  historian — although 
allowing  his  cast  of  sentiment  to  borrow  a  colour  firom  the  com^ 
plexion  of  his  political  thoughts.  We  should  therefore  have  ex- 
pected, that  on  a  matter  of  history  so  public  and  so  important  in 
the  annals  of  our  country,  we  should  nave  met  with  something 
very  different  from  a  party  argument  against  the  verdicts  of  the 
juries  in  these  far-famed  prosecutions.  Indeed,  while  we  most 
willingly  admit  the  great  pleasure  witli  which  we  read  the  work 
before  us,  and  would  do  justice  to  the  tone  of  liberality  in  which 
the  author  generally  speaks  of  individuals  distinguished  by  op- 
posite political  sentiments,  we  cannot  disguise  our  surprise  and 
deep  regret  at  the  manner  in  which  an  Englishman  and  a  con- 
stitutional lawyer  has  in  the  present  day  ventured  to  treat  this 
subject. 

It  is  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  that  Mr.  Twiss,  or  those 
who  think  with  him  in  politics,  should  consider,  as  we  do,  these 
treason  trials  as  a  most  unhallowed  sacrifice  offered  up  to 
the  frenzy  of  a  public  panic ;  or  look  upon  them  as  a  singular 
and  humiliating  example  of  how  frail  tne  tenure  is  by  which 
our  boasted  liberty  is  held,  or  how  liable  it  is  to  be  thrown 
beneath  the  feet  of  our  legislators  in  the  paroxysms  of  cowardice, 
or  by  the  schemes  of  treachery.  But  we  did  expect  that  Mr. 
Twiss,  writing  at  the  distance  of  fifty  years,  aft^er  all  the  excite- 
ment of  the  time  has  long  passed  away,  if  he  did  not,  which  he 
certainly  cannot  be  compelled  to  do,  open  his  mind  to  receive 
lights  which  succeeding  years  afford,  would  at  least  have  done 
his  duty  faithfully  as  an  historian,  and  not  have  presented  us 
with  the  piece  of  special  pleading,  which  he  introduces  under 
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the  tide  of  ^  some  outline  of  the  main  questions  of  fact  and  law 
which  were  raised  at  the  trial/' 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  at  the  period  in  question,  a  very  vio- 
lent and  seditious  spirit  had  made  some  little  progress  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  foolish  imitation  oi  the  phrases  and 
style  of  the  French  revolutionary  leaders  made  the  extent  of 
this  feeling  appear  greater  than  it  was  in  reality.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  inclined  to  say  that  a  provident  government 
would  not  have  acted  wisely  in  taking  prompt  and  effective  mea^ 
sures  to  counteract  the  designs  of  the  guilty  parties,  and  to  punish 
their  overt  acts.  At  the  same  time  we  may  differ  very  much 
from  the  statesmen  of  those  times,  as  to  the  most  salutary  and  ef- 
fectual way  of  checking  the  spirit  of  disaffection  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  a  rule  almost  universal,  and  holds  true  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  general  liberty  of  the  constitution  under 
which  It  arises,  that  such  states  of  public  mind  as  that  which  was 
supposed  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  country  in  1794,  never 
exist  without  some  corresponding  defect  or  vice  in  the  state  of  the 
constitution  itself.  Though  it  is  a  lesson  which  governments  are 
slow  to  learn,  the  principle  to  be  deduced  from  tEis  proposition  is 
equally  certain,  that  the  surest  and  only  certain  way  to  cure  se- 
dition in  a  free  country,  is  the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  equal 
and  fair  administration  of  the  law.  The  outward  sore  does  in- 
fallibly indicate  an  inward  disease,  and  vain  are  all  violent  apphca- 
tions  outwardly,  if  the  constitution  is  not  purified.  It  is  not  by 
the  gibbet  or  the  axe,  the  terrors  of  state  prosecutions,  or  the  pro- 
clamation of  martial  law — ^it  is  not  by  throwing  aside  the  legal  safe- 
guards which  protect  thousands  in  order  that  one  guilty  man  may 
not  escape,  that  a  great  nation  can  sec^ure  itself  from  internal 
daBgers.  This  indeed  is  to  promote  the  evil,  not  to  remedy  it, 
for  tne  unjust  discontent  which  you  seek  to  punish  in  a  few,  be- 
comes thereby  just  indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  many.  It 
would  be  well  that  rulers  would  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  the 
preamble  to  that  statute,  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  discus- 
sion in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  ^'  that  the  state  of  a  king 
standeth  and  consisteth  more  assured  by  the  love  and  favour  of 
the  subjects  towards  the  sovereign,  than  in  the  dread  and  fears  of 
laws  made  with  rigorous  and  severe  punishment :"  * — and  that  to 
preserve  that  love  and  favour,  either  to  a  monarch  or  a  constitu- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  in  a  weU  regulated  state,  to  rule  with 
equal  justice,  and  to  apply  timely  reformation. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  supposed  dangers,  and  the  too  cer- 
tain remedies  of  these  times,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  httle 
the  latter  partake  of  the  true  spirit  of  government.     On  the  one 


*  25  Edward  III^  stat  5,  c.  2. 
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hand  we  have  all  the  violent  expedients  to  which  feebleness  always 
flies  in  great  emergencies — ^the  fiabeas  corpus  Act  suspended — 
the  fireedom  of  pnblic  speech  prohibited — ^tne  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament  restricted  and  abridged — remedies^  alas  I  which  left 
their  deadly  poison  behind  them^  ^^"S  ^^^  ^^7  themselves  had 
been  erased  trom  the  statute  book.  But  for  what  was  all  this  en- 
dured ? — Ostensibly,  to  put  down  an  imagined  conspiracy  against 
the  King  and  the  constitution,  but  tridy,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
prevent  and  extinguish  agitation  for  that  reasonable  reform  in 
our  representative  system,  which  length  of  time,  and  change  of 
cii*cumstances  had  rendered  right,  and  which,  with  the  full  assent 
of  the  community,  was  carried  into  effect  forty  years  afterwards, 
after  the  plentiftil  crop  of  disaffection  and  discontent  had  been 
reaped. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  trial  of  Hardy  without  being  satis- 
fied that  while  there  was  a  certain  desire  to  impress  the  public 
with  the  belief  of  a  conspiracy  to  introduce  French  principles — a 
term  conveniently  obscure;  and  among  a  great  deal  that  was 
reprehensible,  and  perhaps  inflammatory  and  seditious,  one  prin- 
cipal overt  act  of  which  he  was  accused,  and  almost  the  only 
overt  act  which  was  proved  against  him,  was  the  design  to  effect 
a  Reform  in  Parliament.  This  indeed  is  made  clear  beyond 
question  by  the  garbled  quotations,  and  emphatic  italics  of  the 
biographer.  We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Twiss  does  not  consider 
the  Reform  Bill  itself  as  treason,  or  at  least  revolutionary  and 
Jacobin,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  his  real  sentiments  by  the  ridiculous 
and  obsolete  tone  of  his  observations  on  it.  But  a  few  extracts  from 
his  quotations  ftom  the  evidence  will  show  wherein  he  thought  the 
strength  of  the  charge  against  Hardy  lay.  For  instance,  he  seems 
to  consider  it  as  tending  to  treason  to  hold  that  ^^  a  republican — 
is  one  who  wishes  to  promote  the  general  welfiu«  of  the  people," 
I — that  ^^  sovereignty  as  a  matter  of  right,  appertains  to 
nation  only,  and  not  to  any  individual" — (a  sentence  of  Tom 
Paine's,  which  Mr.  TwLss  prints  in  italics,  but  which  seems  to  us 
the  soundest  and  most  elementary  principle  of  government) — ^that 
^^  every  citizen  is  a  member  of  the  sovereignty,  and  as  such  can 
acknowledge  no  personal  subjection,  and  his  obedience  can  onbf 
be  to  the  laws^  We  should  like  to  hear  any  different  doctrine 
ventilated  at  the  present  day,  either  on  the  hustings  or  in  the 
House.  Then  the  following  paragraph  is  given ;  the  italics  aie 
the  biographer's : — 

"On  the  20th  of  January  1794,  a  general  meeting  of  the  London 
Corresponding  Society  agreed  upon  an  address  to  the  people,  and 
upon  certain  resolutions.  Both  tiie  address  and  the  resolutions  were 
printed  by  Hardy's  order.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  address 
ran  thus : — '  You  may  ask  perhaps  by  what  means  shall  we  seek  re- 
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dress  T  We  answer,  that  men  in  a  state  of  civilized  society  are  bound 
to  seek  redress  of  their  grieyances  from  the  laws,  as  lung  as  any  redress 
can  be  obtamed  by  the  laws.  But  our  common  master,  whom  we  serve, 
whose  law  is  a  law  of  liberty,  and  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom, 
has  taught  us  not  to  expect  to  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs 
from  thistles.  We  must  have  redress  from  our  otvn  laws^  and  not  from 
the  laws  of  our  plundererSf  enemies,  and  oppressors.  There  is  no  redress 
for  a  nation,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  but  in  a  fair,  free,  and  frill  re- 
presentation of  the  people.* " — ^VoL  i.,  p.  254. 

In  other  words^  we  must  have  redress  from  a  Reformed  House 
of  Commons,  and  not  from  one  which  does  not  represent  the 
people. 

These  are  merely  examples,  both  of  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
secutions, and  of  the  spint  in  which  Mr.  Twiss  has  thought  fit 
to  deal  with  them.  Let  any  man  compare  the  passages  we  have 
quoted — ^we  do  not  say  with  the  speeches  at  Birmingham,  or  in  tlie 
King's  Park  at  Edinburgh, — ^but  with  the  principles  constantly 
enunciated  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  Keform  Bill,  and 
reflect  that  the  former  were  made  the  ground-work  of  a  capital 
CHABOE  against  a  man  who  was  not  the  author^  but  was  merely  sup- 
posed to  be  a  favourer  of  the  sentiments  expressed,  and  he  will 
then  have  a  just  criterion  of  the  character  of  the  proceedings. 

The  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Twiss  are  most  unfairly  made.  He 
gives  the  reader  all  that  bear  against,  and  none  that  bear  for  the 
prisoner ;  he  actually  never  once  hints  that  the  witnesses  who 
spoke  to  the  more  violent  of  the  expressions  he  takes  notice 
of,  were  Government  spiesj  for  whose  evidence  the  Attorney- 
General  himself  was  obliged  to  apologize  to  the  Jury,  and  whose 
character  and  credit  were  so  utterly  extinguished  on  cross-exa- 
mination as  entirely  to  neutralize  their  testimony.  And,  on  the 
whole,  his  clear  design  and  aim  is  that  the  uninstructed  reader 
should  conclude  that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  in  some  inexpli- 
cable turmoil  of  popular  feeling,  contrary  to  the  clear  and  un- 
doubted evidence  in  the  case. 

We  are  confident  that  there  are  very  few  men  indeed  in  this 
country  who,  on  reading  over  Hardy's  trial  at  the  present  day, 
could  honestly  say  that  the  verdict  was  anything  but  the  clearest 
and  most  transparent  deduction  from  the  evidence,  or  that  the  exe- 
cution of  Hardy,  on  such  evidence,  would  have  been  anything  but 
a  murder  under  colour  of  justice.  The  man  was  on  his  trial  for 
TREASON,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  jum- 
bled extracts  in  Mr.  Twiss's  chapter  will  have  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  the  strange  materials  out  of  which  this  charge — the  highest 
and  most  fearfril  state  crime — ^was  sought  to  be  constructed.  If 
Hardy  had  been  convicted,  no  man's  life  was  safe  for  an  hour ;  for 
no  one  could  have  told  whether  the  treason  consisted  in  praising 
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Paine,  or  the  French  Revolution,  or  in  wishing  for  reform  in  Par- 
liament, or  in  ordering  the  band  to  play  the  Marseillaise  Hymn, 
or  in  not  answering  the  questions  of  the  Norwich  Society,  or 
for  belonging  to  a  Society  to  which  a  man  belonged  who  was 
suspected  of  writing  a  play  called  "  George's  head  m  a  basket," 
or  any  other  of  the  hundred  and  one  circumstances  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  on  which,  taken  together,  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  was 
demanded. 

We  are  so  far  from  sympathizing  in  any  degree  with  the  tone 
with  which  Mr.  Twiss  treats  this  subject,  that  we  cannot  look 
back  without  trembling  to  the  consequences  fix)m  which  the 
courage  of  a  British  advocate,  and  the  honesty  of  a  British  jury, 
saved  our  countr}\  The  nobleness  of  the  defence — the  integrity 
of  the  verdict — the  triumph  of  the  law  and  the  liberty  of  the  sul>- 
ject — ^have  no  charms  for  our  author.  But  to  us  they  constitute 
a  bright  green  spot  on  which  the  eye  of  the  patriot  may  rest, 
in  one  of  tne  darkest  and  most  dreary  periods  of  our  constitu- 
tional history.  These  were  days,  when  every  man's  feet  were 
beset  with  snares,  and  in  which,  at  his  own  table,  or  bv  his  own 
fireside,  he  was  not  safe  from  the  designs  of  traitors — ^when  every 
unguarded  word  which  he  spoke  in  the  openness  of  hb  heart,  and 
the  confidence  of  domestic  retirement,  was  caught  up  and  re- 
corded by  a  spy  : — days  in  which,  to  speak  the  name  ot  Liberty, 
rendered  the  speaker  suspected,  and  when  every  free  aspira- 
tion was  checKed  and  stifled,  to  satisfy  an  inordinate  and 
tyrannical  spirit  of  fear.  It  has  been  said,  and  very  generally 
believed,  that  if  Hardy  and  his  confederates  had  been  convicte<i, 
many  hundred  warrants  were  in  readiness  to  be  issued.  Well 
they  might  be ;  for  if  many  of  the  matters  of  which  Hardy  was 
accused,  and  which  were  chiefly  insisted  on,  were  treasonable, 
the  traitors  were  numberless.  Let  us  hope  that  these  days  of 
terror  are  departed,  never  to  return;  and  that,  if  our  author 
ever  rises,  as  perhaps  he  may,  to  fill  the  same  post  as  Scott  then 
occupied,  he  may  find,  that  doctrines  which  may  appropriately 
become  the  biographer  of  Eldon,  would  never  now  be  tolerated 
in  an  English  Attorney-General. 

But  there  is  a  defence  given  for  the  Attorney-General's  con- 
duct in  this  matter,  which  he  himself  advanced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  inserted  in  his  anecdote 
book,  deserving  some  consideration.  It  is  in  substance  this,  that 
he  had  doubts  whether  the  crime  amounted  to  treason ;  but  that 
if  he  had  tried  the  parties  for  sedition,  he  could  not  have  brought 
in  all  the  evidence  which  he  wished  to  lay  before  the  country; 
and  that  therefore,  to  rouse  the  country  to  a  sense  of  their  dan- 
ger, he  preferred  trying  for  the  capital  crime,  even  although  he 
ran  the  risk  of  an  acquittal.     He  expressed  it  thus 
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^'  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  essential  U>  securing  the  public 
safebf^  that  the  whole  of  their  transactions  should  be  published,  than 
that  any  of  these  indiuiducds  should  be  convicted^ — ^P.  284. 

In  the  same  way,  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons — 

*^  Though  a  traitorous  conspiracy  was  not  proved  at  those  trials,  a 
design  to  traduce  and  subvert  the  constitution  and  good  of  the  coun- 
try was  made  manifest,  by  meetings  which  had  never  before  existed, 
and  by  the  publication  of  libels  io  which  this  country  had  been  a 
•tranger."* 

Now,  how  far  this  was  a  cause  invented  after  the  event,  we 
cannot  precisely  determine.  We  have  little  doubt,  that  the 
trials  tcere  intended  to  support  that  fabric  of  alarm  on  which  the 
minister  depended,  and  fix>m  which  have  flowed  so  many  calami- 
ties. But  from  an  officer  in  the  position  of  the  Attorney-General, 
we  cannot  accept  any  such  ground  of  expediency  as  an  excuse  for 
his  proceedings.  It  was  his  own  principle,  tliat*  the  Attorney- 
General  was  DKOimd  to  act  independently  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Fox 
laid  it  down,  apparently  with  his  concurrence,  that  whenever  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  persons  had  been 
guilty  of  nigh  treason,  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  prosecute.  If, 
Oien,  the  Attorney-General  was  satisfied,  that  the  acts  charged 
amounted  to  treason,  he  had  no  alternative.  But  the  serious  part 
of  this  matter  is,  that  it  is  plain  he  did  not  think  it  treason. 
He  nowhere  says  that  he  tnought  it  so.  lie  did  not  say  so  in  the 
House,  neither  does  he  say  so  m  the  somewhat  querulous  defence 
of  himself  in  the  anecdote  book.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  that 
although  a  traitorous  conspiracy  was  not  pravedj  a  design  to  tra- 
duce the  constitution  was  proved ;  and  that  he  preferred  trying 
the  parties  for  treason,  not  because  he  thought  them  guilty  of 
treason,  but  because,  by  so  trying  them,  he  was  enabled  to  dis- 
close certain  facts  to  the  country.  But  what  is  this  but  acknow- 
ledging, that  he  was  playing  a  most  unauthorized  game  with  the 
lives  of  the  accused  ?  Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  revolt- 
ing, than  that  the  Attorney  of  England  should  confess,  that  he 
tried  a  man  for  his  life,  when  he  oelieved  him  not  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime ;  and  that  he  ran  the  fearful  risk,  of  having  that 
declared  treason,  which  he  believed  not  to  be  treason,  and  the 
life  of  a  fellow  subject  unjustly  sacrificed,  merely  from  a  motive 
of  state  policy?  If  this  were  true,  Machiavelli  himself  never 
taught  any  thing  more  abominable.  But,  in  truth,  we  do  not 
believe  it.  We  believe  it  an  excuse  invented  afker  the  fact,  to 
give  the  impression,  that  the  conviction  so  eagerly  desired,  never 
was  expected ;  but  that  instead  of  the  mortification  of  defeat, 


*  Cobbett'8  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxxii.,  p.  485. 
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which  is  transparent,  the  author  of  the  prosecutions  was  indulg- 
ing the  complacency  of  success  in  his  main  design.  Whatever 
the  truth  may  be,  in  either  light  the  proceedings  prove  how  little 
regard  Scott  really  had  for  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  British 
subjects,  when  brought  into  competition  with  any  object  he 
wished  to  accomplish. 

Fortunately  for  our  Constitution,  the  tide  of  arbitrary  principle 
which  had  set  in  so  strongly,  was  stemmed  in  England  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  procedure :  and  amid  the  insanity 
of  the  times,  which  promptea  even  a  man  like  Wyndham  to  talk 
of  exercising  "  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,"  an  English  Jury  were 
found  incapable  of  sacrificing  the  freedom  of  their  countrymen. 

Such  were  these  celebrated  trials.*  Perhaps  the  contempo- 
raiy  proceedings  that  brought  down  so  much  reproach  on  our 
criminal  system  in  Scotland,  were  in  some  degree  compensated 
to  this  country,  by  the  firm  and  stable  basis  on  which  trial  by 
jury  was  established  by  the  English  verdicts.  Long  may  it  re- 
main the  honour  and  the  protection — decua  et  tutamen^—oi  our 
constitutional  freedom — and  long  may  it  be  before  it  is  degraded 
into  a  "  delusion^  a  mockery^  and  a  snared  We  will  do  Scott  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  however  anxious  for  a  conviction,  he  was 
incapable  of  permitting  the  prisoners  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  packed 
for  conviction,  or  sentence  to  be  canied  into  execution  on  a  ver- 
dict so  obtained,  pending  the  discussion  of  its  legality. 

The  trials  having  failed,  a  timely  incident  was  laid  hold  of  as 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  restrictive  laws.  The  tide  of 
popular  feeling  was  beginning  to  turn  against  the  French  war, 
and  distress  and  starvation  oppressed  the  people.  The  King,  on 
going  to  open  Parliament,  was  assailed  not  only  by  strong  marks 
of  disapprobation  from  the  crowd,  but  also  by  various  missiles. 
Mr.  Pitt,  accordingly,  came  down  to  the  House,  and  because 
some  stones  had  been  thrown  at  the  monarch,  proposed  a  bill  by 
which  the  assembling  of  more  than  fifty  persons  under  pretence  of 
petitioning  Parliament,  was  declared  to  oe  sedition,  and  the  meet- 
mg  was  made  liable  to  be  dispersed  by  any  magistrate.  A  more 
direct  inroad  on  the  elementary  principles  of  British  liberty  can- 
not be  conceived,  and  the  pretext  was  absurdly  inadequate  to  the 
measure  built  upon  it.  We  can  best  illustrate  the  proceeding 
by  a  modem  example.  In  the  end  of  1830,  Kin^  William  was 
openly  insulted  in  the  streets  of  London,  and^  as  is  weU  known, 
was  obliged  to  decline  going  to  dine  with  the  city.  What  would 
the  country  have  said  if ^  as  a  cure  for  the  nation's  di8cx>ntent, 
Earl  Grey,  instead  of  coming  to  Parliament  with  a  Reform  Bill, 
had  proposed  to  declare  all  meetings  to  petition  Parliament  sedi- 
tious I  Yet  to  such  a  degree  had  tne  diatribes  of  Burke,  and  the 
fear  of  revolutionary  principles  possessed  both  Parliament  and 
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the  coontryy  that  not  all  the  earnest  denunciations  of  Fox,  nor 
the  manifest  and  plain  abandonment  of  liberty,  could  rouse  any 
spirit  of  independence  within  the  walls  of  St.  Stephen's.  The 
fertile  mind  of  the  Attorney-General  was  set  to  work  to  invent 
new  measures  of  restriction,  and  the  House  found  no  more  diffi- 
cul^  in  passing,  than  he  did  in  preparing  them. 

We  cannot,  however,  pursue  this  theme  farther,  and  we  will- 
ingly turn  firom  this  dark  chapter  of  our  history,  to  follow  Lord 
£idon's  fortunes  farther.  We  cannot  afford  space  to  trace,  as 
they  deserve,  the  effect  of  the  events  of  that  calamitous  period 
on  the  subsequent  liberties  and  fortunes  of  the  country.  We 
have  dwelt  at  a  little  length  upon  them,  because  Scott  judged 
rightly  when  he  told  the  jury,  in  Hardy's  case,  that  his  name 
would  go  down  to  posterity  in  connexion  ^ith  these  trials.  The 
responsibility  which  pressed  upon  him  he  could  not  avoid,  from 
the  position  which  he  held  when  the  startling  events  of  the  time 
occurred :  and  no  candid  man,  in  his  estimate  of  his  conduct,  will 
fiul  to  take  into  account  the  many  and  bewildering  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  But,  as  we  said  in  the  outset,  he 
stands  at  the  bar  of  posterity  on  trial,  for  his  character  as  a  great 
public  man  :  and  when  merit,  and  not  excuse  is  claimed  for  liim, 
we  must  give  our  verdict  accordingly.  And  therefore  we  say, 
that  he  lent  his  aid,  as  far  as  it  could  go,  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  England ;  that  he  did  so  honestly  and  heartily,  because  he  had 
no  true  appreciation  of  free  principles  of  government ;  and  that 
if  at  this  hour,  we  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  and  of  action,  we  owe 
it  to  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  or  to  the  noble  resistance  which 
was  made  to  them.  In  taking  our  leave  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  proceedings  were  as  creditable  in  manner, 
to  the  ability,  manliness,  and  moderation  of  the  Attomey-Gefie- 
ral,  as  in  substance  they  were  the  reverse.  He  never  forgot  the 
dignity  of  his  office,  or  the  courteous  demeanour  which  at  the 
Bar  or  on  the  Bench,  always  distinguished  him. 

The  year  1799  saw  him  quit  the  bar  and  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age by  the  title  of  Baron  Eldon.  We  are  rather  disappointed 
that  slix.  Twiss,  himself  a  lawyer,  has  not  given  us  a  better  esti- 
mate of  his  powers  as  a  pleader.  He  rather  chooses  to  dwell  on 
his  successes  on  circuit,  m  confounding  witnesses,  and  beguiling 
simple  juries,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  Bcott's 
excellence  could  not  lie,  because  he  was  a  confused  unimaginative 
speaker,  with  no  fancy  whatever,  and  hardly  any  power  of  rhe- 
toric«  But  to  the  Bench,  on  legal  questions,  he  must  have  been 
a  reasoner  of  the  deepest  power.  The  singularly  clear  and  lucid 
flow  of  his  thoughts,  his  quick  apprehension  of  distinctions  the 
most  subtle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  firm  and  masterly  grasp 
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of  the  strong  points  of  his  subject,  mnst  have  rendered  him  an 
instructive  model  of  legal  reasoning;  and  we  regret  the  more 
that  Mr.  Twiss  should  not  have  elaborated  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  to  us,  in  this  quarter  of  the  island,  the  distinctive  eiccel- 
lences  of  the  advocate  nave  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  the  judge. 

As  a  Parliamentary  debater  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  held  any 
rank ;  because  he  never,  or  hardly  ever,  interfered  in  any  but  ques- 
tions in  his  own  peculiar  province.  His  complete  mastery  over  that, 
and  his  thorough  discretion,  made  him  a  useful  auxiliary  to  Pitt; 
but  he  was  witnout  pretensions  to  oratory ;  and  amid  the  blaze  of 
light  that  then  shone  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  certainly 
among  the  lesser  fires. 

His  tenure  of  the  Chief-Justiceship  seems  to  have  been  always 
regarded  by  himself  as  the  happiest  period  of  his  life.  Although 
short,  it  established  his  judicial  reputation  on  perhaps  a  footing 
even  higher  than  that  which  he  attained  afterwards  as  Chan- 
cellor. Mr.  Twiss  make  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  days  of  his  Chief  Justiceship,  though  they  lasted  only  from  July 
1799  to  April  1801,  contributed  greatly  to  his  fame.  On  the  Bench 
of  a  Common  Law  Court,  no  scope  was  allowed  to  his  only  judicial 
imperfection,  the  tendency  to  hesitate.  A  Common  Law  Judge,  when 
he  has  to  try  causes  at  Nisi  Prius,  or  indictments  in  a  Crown  Court, 
must  sum  up  and  state  his  opinion  to  the  Jury  on  the  instant ;  and  when 
he  sits  in  Bank  with  his  brethren  to  decide  questions  of  law,  must  keep 
pace  with  them  in  coming  to  his  conclusions.  Thus  compelled  to  de- 
cide without  postponement,  Lord  Eldon  at  once  established  the  highest 
judicial  reputation ;  a  reputation,  indeed,  which  afterwards  wrought 
somewhat  disadvantageously  against  himself  when  Lord  Chancellor,  by 
showing  how  little  ground  there  was  for  his  diffidence,  and  conse- 
quently how  little  necessity  for  his  doubts  and  delays." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  340. 

Tt  was  impossible  that  when  the  poor  Oxford  student,  who  had 
been  driven  to  the  law  by  sheer  necessity,  found  himself  thus 
introduced,  on  equal  terms,  among  the  proud  aristocracy  of 
England,  he  should  not  have  felt  great  satisfaction  and  consider- 
able complacency  in  the  event.  To  do  him  justice,  he  was  above 
anv  little  flutter  of  vanity.  He  was  evidently  impressed  and 
agitated ;  and  although  the  letters  which  he  wrote  on  the  occa- 
sion, in  particular  that  to  his  mother,  who  was  still  alive,  breathe 
too  much  self-righteousness,  and  attribute  his  success  to  ^^  his  life 
spent  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  virtue,"  there  is  a  sub- 
dued seriousness  in  the  cast  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  strong  appre- 
ciation of  the  responsibilities  he  was  about  to  undertake,  wnich 
recall  the  interest  we  felt  in  him,  while  struggling  with  adversity. 

Lady  Eldon's  pride  on  the  occasion  was  embittered  by  one 
circumstance.     Sne  could  not  bear  the  wig : — 
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'^ '  In  compliance  with  Lady  Eldon's  feeling,*  says  the  present  Earl, 
'  Lord  Eldon  applied,  as  he  has  told  me  o&n,  to  King  George  III. 
to  allow  him  to  dispense  with  his  wig,  at  times  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  performing  official  Unctions.  He  pressed  on  the  King  the 
fact,  that  in  former  days,  under  the  reigns  of  some  of  his  Majesty's 
predecessors  (referring,  I  think,  particularly  to  James  I.  and  Charles 
L)  wigs  were  not  worn  by  the  Judges.  '  True,'  replied  the  King 
good  humouredly,  '  I  admit  the  correctness  of  your  statement,  and 
am  willing,  if  you  like  it,  that  you  should  do  as  they  did  :  for  though 
they  certainly  had  no  wigs,  yet  they  wore  their  beards.*  *' — ^Vol.  i., 
pp.  339-340. 

His  tenure  of  the  Chief-Justiceship  was  of  short  duration.  Li 
1801y  Lord  Loughborough  resigned  the  seals,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  Treasury,  and  Lord  Eldon  succeeded  him 
as  Chancellor,  and  entered  on  that  career  which  has  chiefly  made 
liis  name  famous. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Mr.  Twiss  as  closely  as 
we  have  done  hitherto  through  the  remaining  part  of  Lord  Eldon's 
career ;  nor,  indeed,  is  this  at  all  necessary,  as  the  subsequent 
events  in  his  history  are  matters  of  public  notoriety.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  taking  notice  concisely  of  some 
of  its  more  prominent  features. 

Lord  Eldon  received  the  Great  Seal  for  the  first  time  in  1801. 
He  resigned  it  on  Mr.  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  He  again  received 
it  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  in  1807,  and  held  it 
until  the  breaking  up  of  the  Liverpool  Administration  in  1826 — 
having  held  it  in  all  24  years,  10  months,  and  23  days,  the  longest 
period  it  ever  was  held  by  any  individual  since  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

As  of  coarse  he  became  as  Chancellor,  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
his  character  as  a  minister  forms  the  most  important  element  in 
his  subsequent  career.  Although  Mr.  Twiss  tells  us  in  high- 
flown  phrase,  that  Lord  Eldon's  mind  was  one  of  those  ^^  to  which, 
in  times  of  doubt  and  danger,  the  minds  of  men  make  fast  as  to  a 
mooring,"  and  although  he  himself  said,  not  with  too  much  mo- 
desty, tnat  in  public  lite  he  had  either  been  "  always  right  or  always 
wrong,"  he  really  had  no  pretension  to  be  called  a  statesman  at 
all.  He  had  but  one  rule  for  every  thing,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served in  speaking  of  the  character  of  his  mind ; — and  the  his- 
tory of  his  public  administration  is  told  when  we  say  that  he  made 
his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  suspending  tlie 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  his  last  as  a  minister,  in  opposing  the 
Catholic  claims.  We  think  it  is  Pitt  who  is  represented  in  one 
of  the  political  eclogaes,  as  exclaiming 

"  I  lately  thought,  forgive  the  rash  mistake, 
That  kings  should  govern  for  their  peoples*  sake." 

vol..  U.      NO.  III.  Q 
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But  Lord  Eldon  never  seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  similar 
temerity.  He  spent  his  life  jn  opposing  every  measure  tending 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  people,  or  indeed  to  change  even 
their  social  condition  for  the  better :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  proposal  by  which  the  power  of  the  prerogative  or  the  execu- 
tive might  be  increased,  met  with  his  hearty  approval.  There- 
fore, while  such  measures  as  the  Six  Acts  were  warmly  supported 
by  him,  he  was  the  uniform  and  unrelenting  opponent  of  Catho- 
lic Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Reform,  Slave  Abolition,  Free 
Trade,  Toleration  of  all  kinds,  Popular  Education,  and  indeed  of 
every  one  of  those  measures  of  public  benefit  which  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  happily  rendered  law.  He  hated  change  for  its  own 
sake.  The  disappearance  of  hoops  from  the  drawing-room  filled 
him  with  alarm.  Even  in  the  law,  he  could  not  bear  that  the 
uncouth  ancient  land-marks  should  be  altered  in  the  slightest 
degree.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  as  it  occurs  to  us,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  opposition  to  the  "  Debtors'  Freehold  Estate  BUI.'* 

"  The  Chancellor,"  says  Mr.  Twiss,  "  on  the  18th  of  July,  opposed 
also  a  bill,  sent  up  fix)m  the  Commons,  for  rendering  the  fi^ehold 
estates,  of  persons  dying  indebted,  liable  to  their  simple  contract  debts. 

"  It  was  always  (said  he)  in  the  creditor's  power  to  stipulate  for  a 
bond,  and  then  he  would  have  his  remedy  against  the  land  of  the 
debtor.  This  bill,  while  it  went  to  remove  the  guards  with  which  the 
policy  of  the  law  had  fenced  landed  property,  afforded  in  &ct  but 
little  benefit  to  the  creditor;  and  it  was  better  that  he  should  be  left  to 
use  his  own  caution  and  discretion,  than  that  he  should  sit  down  in 
apathy,  under  the  notion  that  the  legislature  would  take  care  of  his 
interests." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  266. 

To  our  Scotch  ears,  it  does  indeed  sound  marvelloujs  in  the  ex- 
treme, that  the  highest  legal  authority  should  gravely  maintain 
that  a  debtor^s  property  should  not  be  liable  for  his  debts,  and 
that  the  law  shoula  not  protect  a  creditor  for  fear  of  making  him 
careless.  The  details  ot  the  Bill  nii^ht,  of  course,  be  open  to  ex- 
ception, but  the  lustice  of  its  principle,  and  the  futihty  of  the 
cUWsproundsofoppositiUseemman^  It  is  a  i«maik- 
able  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  his  mind  clung  to 
things  as  thw  were. 

Catholic  Emancipation  was  the  chief  public  question  on  which 
his  interest  and  energies  were  exerted.  He  seemed  to  regard 
these  disabilities  as  a  sort  of  sacred  fire  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  keep  burning;,  and  to  which  the  element  of  the  coronation 
oath  added  additional  sanctity.  It  was  the  question  on  which 
he  took  office,  and  on  which  he  left  it,  ana  it  possessed  all 
the  elements  of  deep  sjrmpathy  for  all  the  natural  predilections  of 
his  mind; — ^religious  exclusion  commended  itself  to  tlie  bigotry  of 
his  disposition — ^the  popular  cast  both  of  the  Catholics  themselves. 
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and  of  the  measures  for  their  relief^  jarred  with  the  arbitrair 
tenets  of  his  creed — and  the  resistance  of  the  monarch  roused  all 
the  narrow  loyalty  of  his  nature.  It  was  the  palladium  of  hia 
British  constitution,  and  we  can  conceive  the  old  man,  when  he 
retired  firom  the  House  of  Lords  in  1829,  regarding  the  past  with 
something  of  the  feelings  of  Anchises,  when  he  looked  back  on 
the  flames  of  Troy,  consuming  his  altars  and  his  household  gods, 
all  that  he  had  worshipped  and  venerated  through  life. 


« 


Abnegat,  inceptoque  et  sedibus  haoret  in  isdem/' 


Pitt's  retirement  on  this  question  in  1801,  was  not  conducted 
with  that  openness  and  straightforwardness  which  became  his 
character.  Whether  he  maoe  the  CathoUc  claims  a  stalking- 
horse,  to  escape  irom  the  net  of  European  politics,  througn 
which  he  coula  not-thread  the  nation,  or  whether  he  was  honesuy 
satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  no  one  can  tell.  It  is 
certain  he  returned  to  office  in  1805,  without  any  satisfaction  on 
the  cardinal  point  which  had  caused  his  resignation.  But  hav- 
ing once  resolved  to  quit  the  Government  on  this  question,  he 
ought  to  have  given  the  coimtry  the  benefit  of  those  views  which 
he  thought  so  essential,  and  the  King's  opposition  to  which 
had  depnved  the  nation  of  his  services.  Since  the.  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  from  that  country — recalled  because  he  almost 
pledged  the  Government  to  remove  the  disabilities — ^the  state  of 
Ireland  had  been  most  disastrous.  Her  statesmen  and  patriots 
had  set  their  hearts  on  fair  and  equal  rights  with  their  Pro- 
testant brethren,  in  representaticm  and  legislation.  If  Pitt  had 
fairly  thrown  his  weight  into  the  scale,  and  had  joined  Fox  in  a 
serious  and  honest  effort,  the  thing  must  have  been  done.  In- 
stead of  this,  all  that  the  country  knew,  was  the  simple  iact  of 
his  resignation.  Why  he  could  not  propose  his  intended  mea- 
sure, what  it  was,  or  what  difficulties  intervened,  he  would  not 
inform  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  thereby  insured  the  delay 
of  the  all-important  measure,  and  the  excitement  and  agitation 
of  Ireland,  lor  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  correspondence 
which  was  published  by  Lord  Kenyon  in  1827,  shows,  what  was 
quite  well  known,  that  the  King^s  scruples  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  retirement;  but  he  would  have  deserved  more  credit, 
had  he  vigorously  insisted  out  of  office  for  the  measure,  which,  as 
minister,  ne  thought  himself  so  deeply  boimd  to  carry. 

Mr.  Twiss,  proiessing  himself  a  mend  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, enters  into  a  disquisition  as  to  whether  it  has  produced  the 
effects  expected  firom  it,  into  which  we  shall  certainly  not  follow 
him.  AjDy  man  who  thought  that  the  measure  wrested  by 
(yConnell  firom  the  Duke  (^  Wellington  in  1829,  would  calm 
the  troubles  of  that  long  agitated  country,  as  well  as  if  it  had 
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been  granted  at  the  Union,  has  little  pretensions  to  knowledge 
of  mankind,  or  of  nations.  There  is,  however,  one  result  in  tie 
nro^ess  of  events,  which  probably  Lord  Eldon  expected  least. 
While  trembling  for  Protestant  ascendancy,  among  the  shouts 
of  the  applauding  under-graduates  in  1829,  in  the  Theatre  at 
Oxford,  ne  little  thought,  that  in  those  orthodox  bowers,  where 
he  first  imbibed  his  anti-catholic  tenets,  Catholicism  and  Roman- 
ism were  destined,  at  no  distant  date,  to  find  their  most  welcome 
resting-place. 

Connected  with  this  suWect,  are  some  very  curious  revelations, 
regarding  the  part  which  George  IV.  bore  in  passing  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Bill.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  superstitious  terror  had 
seized  him  in  his  old  age ;  and  that  he  whom  vows  had  never 
bound,  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  safe  in  conscience  in 
granting  the  Catholics  that  relief  which  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament had  conceded.  In  March  1829,  he  sent  for  Lord  Eldon, 
and  had  two  interviews  with  him,  of  the  tenor  of  which  Lord 
Eldon  preserved  a  memorandum.  The  last  of  these  visits  is  said 
to  have  ended  thus — 

"  *  Little  more  passed-^except  occasional  bursts  of  expression, — 
*  What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon ?  What  cao  I 
fall  back  upon  ?  I  am  miserable,  wretched,  my  situation  is  dreadful ; 
nobody  about  me  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  assent,  I'll  go  to 
the  baths  abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover :  111  return  no  more  to 
England — ^Tll  make  no  Roman  Catholic  Peers — ^I  will  not  do  what 
this  bill  will  enable  me  to  do— I'll  return  no  more — ^let  them  get  a 
Catholic  King  in  Clarence.*  I  think  he  also  mentioned  Sussex.  *  The 
people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  this.' 

"  *  There  were  the  strongest  appearances  certainly  of  misery.  He, 
more  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  the  time  came  that 
I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  expressed  great 
misery.  I  left  him  about  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  before  five.' " — 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  86,  87. 

Whether  there  was  as  much  sincerity  as  stage  efiect  in  all  this, 
may  be  judged  of  fix)m  the  next  letter — 

" '  The  fatal  Bills  received  the  Royal  assent  yesterday  afternoon. 
After  all  I  had  heard  in  my  visits,  not  a  day's  delay !  God  bless  us, 
and  His  Church  P  "—Vol,  iii.,  p.  87. 

We  suspect  his  Majesty  played  upon  the  ex-chancellor^s  weak- 
est point. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  Lord  Eldon's  arguments  against 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  furnishing  a  striking  example 
of  the  indirect  mode  of  reasoning  which  characterized  all  his  po- 
litical speeches.  His  argument  against  that  great  measure  of 
justice  and  humanity  was  simply  this,  that  as  we  could  not  com- 
mand the  co-operation  of  foreign  nations,  the  proposed  measure 
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would  not  diminish  the  transport  of  negroes  or  eflTect  the  preser- 
vation of  a  sinde  individual.  In  short,  that  we  should  continue 
to  be  thieves,  oecause  others  would  steal  if  we  became  honest 
men.  We  advert  to  this  subject  in  order  to  express  our  repre- 
hension of  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Twiss  treats  the  question  of 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

^  The  circums)>ection  and  caution  of  Lord  Eldon  upon  this  subject 
were  represented  by  his  political  opponents,  as  betokening  a  disposi- 
tion adverse  to  freedom  as  well  as  to  reform.  But  the  ground  of  his 
resistance,  as  he  distinctlj  declared,  was  no  reluctance  to  redress  any 
oppression  or  grievance,  but  a  persuasion  that  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity  would  gain  nothing  by  the  abolition  as  then  proposed.  The 
results  have  bat  too  amply  fudfiLled  his  forebodings.  For  want  of  the 
requisite  concun^ence  on  the  part  of  foreign  states,  the  total  of  suffering 
endured  by  the  African  race,  instead  of  having  been  diminished,  has 
been  fiightiully  augmented.  Manifold  are  iKe  difficuUks  which  start 
t^  and  infinite  is  the  caution  which  must  be  employed,  in  attempting 
the  cure  of  any  abuse  wherein  trading  interests  are  extensively  in' 
volved.  It  may  have  been  fitting  that,  even  at  all  hazards  of  exposing 
the  Africans  to  increased  suffering  from  the  more  merciless  cupidity  of 
foreign  adventurers,  England  should  relieve  herself  from  the  crime  of 
continuing  the  slave  trade;  but  justice  should  be  done  to  the  practical 
humanity  of  those  who  desired  only,  before  they  ventured  upon  ex- 
tensive changes,  to  make  sure  that  the  old  mischief  would  not  be  r^o^ 
duced  in  a  new  and  more  virulent  shaped* — ^VoL  ii.,  p.  22,  23. 

So  Mr.  Twiss,  in  the  present  day,  only  thinks  that  it  "  may  have 
been  fitting  that  the  British  should  cease  to  be  man-stealers;  and 
will  not  say  that  the  manifold  difficulties  which  start  up  in  curing 
abases  in  which  the  trading  interest  is  concerned,  ana  the  unhal- 
lowed continuance  of  foreign  nations  in  that  nefarious  traffic,  do 
not  render  it  at  least  questionable  whether  after  all  man-stealing 
should  not  have  been  continued.  We  note  this,  not  because  we 
have  the  least  imagination  that  Mr.  Twiss  would  defend  or  tolerate 
the  slave  trade  on  any  such  weak  pretexts.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  politician  alive  in  this  country  who  does  not  rejoice  at  its 
abolition.  But  we  mark  it  in  order  to  shew  to  what  unhappy 
lengths  our  author  allows  himself  to  be  led,  in  his  determination 
to  admire  or  to  excuse  evety  thing  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of 
his  eulogy. 

There  is  another  instance  of  the  Chancellor's  peculiar  system 
of  political  reasoning,  which  Mr.  Twiss  treats  with  great  respect 
and  admiration,  but  which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  is  entitled  to 
very  little  of  either.  We  allude  to  the  argument  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Sir  William  Scott,  regarding  the  de- 
tention of  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  WeTiave  not 
space  to  enter  at  length  into  the  discussion,  but  it  strikes  us  that 
tnat  which  Mr.  Twiss  characterizes  as  ^^  a  remarkable  evidence 
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of  Lord  Eldon's  extraordinary  powers,"  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  very  paltry  piece  of  sophistry,  which  after  all  was 
not  even  satisfactory  to  nis  own  mind.  Sir  William  Scott  and 
Sir  William  Grant,  two  men  to  whose  judgment  on  such  a  subject 
the  greatest  weight  was  due,  could  nnd  no  ground  in  intemsr 
tional  law  on  which  the  detention  of  Napoleon  after  the  peace 
could  be  justified;  and  so  the  Chancellor  at  first* thought.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  find  some  plausible  ground  on  which  the 
measure  could  be  defended.  Accordingly,  aft;er  the  interval  of  a 
fortnight,  he  writes  a  long  letter  to  Sir  William  Scott,  in  which 
he  endeavours,  and,  as  we  think,  very  unsuccessfully,  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  pressed  upon  him.  His  brother  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant  held,  that  Napoleon  must  either  be  considered  as  an 
independent  sovereign  or  as  a  subject  of  France,  and  that,  in 
either  capacity,  there  was  no  law  whatever  by  which  he  could  be 
detained  after  the  termination  of  hostilities.  The  notable  dis- 
covery, however,  which  Mr.  Twiss  admires  so  much  is,  that  he 
was  to  be  considered,  as  what  Lord  Eldon  calls,  an  independent 
belligerentj  and  in  that  capacitv  to  be  quietly  put  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warrare.  And  this  is  the  enlightened 
and  lawyer-like  mode* of  Justifying  the  treatment  of  a  man  who 
was  de  facto  sovereign  oi  France,  both  in  the  ftmctions  of  the 
office  and  the  affections  of  the  people — ^with  whom,  as  first  con- 
sul, the  peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded,  and  with  whom,  if  we 
recollect  right,  the  British  Government  were  in  treaty  ofpeace,  as 
Emperor  of  the  French,  within  a  month  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  "  Salus  omnium  rerumpublicarum^  on  which  Lord  Eldon 
at  first  rehed,  might  justify  the  course  adopted ;  but  if  it  was 
grounded  on  the  special  pleading  in  question,  it  rested  on  a  very 
weak  foundation. 

But  it  was  not  as  a  statesman,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  that 
word,  but  in  the  far  more  effective  character  of  a  politician,  that 
Lord  Eldon  exercised  his  principal  influence  on  pubUc  a&irs. 
As  a  Cabinet  Councillor,  his  ability  and  address  were  undeniable. 
Incapable  of  great  conceptions,  he  had  great  capacity  for  accom- 
plishing what  lie  did  conceive.  Every  oay  experience  proves  that 
the  powers  of  persuasion  which  are  effective  across  a  table,  are 
very  different  firom  those  which  sway  public  assemblies.  The 
former  faculty  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  Lord  Eldon  in  a 
very  remarkable  degree.  His  clear  course  of  diought,  rapid  per- 
ception, and  unwavering  decision,  gave  him  great  ascendwcy 
over  men,  of  more  enlarged  understandings,  pemaps,  but  of  less 
mental  vigour,  and  less  practised  intellect.  Even  the  soaring 
spirit  of  Canning  seems  to  have  quailed  before  the  unbending 
tenacity  of  the  Chancellor.  It  is  rather  diverting  to  trace,  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  the  instinctive  repugnance  and  antipathy  with 
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whichy  from  the  first  moment  of  their  political  connexion,  the  hard, 
onimaginative  lawyer,  shrunk  from  tne  volatile  and  brilliant  man 
of  wit  and  letters.  Antagonists  frt)m  the  first,  Scott  preserved 
his  ascendancy  for  moretnan  twenty  years;  and  prooably  the 
bitterest  ingredient  in  the  reverses  of  1826  was  the  trinmpnant, 
though  ephemeral  exaltation  of  his  opponent.  In  the  following 
letter,  he  vents  his  acrimony  with  more  freedom  than  usual :  — 

'^The  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  Conjngham  in  the  Foreign 
Office  has,  by  female  influence,  put  Canning  beyond  the  reach  of  any- 
thing to  afiect  him,  and  wiU  assuredly  enable  him  to  turn  those  out 
whom  he  does  not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  King  is  in  such  thraldom 
that  one  has  nobody  to  fall  back  upon.  The  person  that  has  got  *  * 
*  *,  after  having  in  conversations,  I  believe,  uttered  nothing  that  was 
kind  about  Canning,  was  one  of  his  voters  for  his  Cabinet  office.  The 
devil  of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistency  in  any  body.  Again,  upon  '  ne 
cede  malis,'  it  is  better  to  go  out  than  to  be  turned  out ! !  which  will 
assuredly  be  the  case.  God  bless  you.  Yours  affectionately, 
—Vol.  ii.,  p.  284.  "  Eldon." 

One  cause  of  his  practical  influence,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
testimonies  to  his  personal  weight,  was  .the  undoubted  regard 
which  King  George  IH.  entertained  for  him.  We  are  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  any  unfavourable  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn 
as  to  Lord  Eldon's  manners  to  Boyal^,  from  this  ascendancy 
which  he  swayed  over  the  Court  of  St.  James's.  By  many 
men,  it  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  professions  and  ac- 
tions the  most  insincere  and  repugnant.  But  Lord  Eldon's  mind 
was  cast  in  a  mould  not  at  all  dissimilar  to  that  of  his  royal  master, 
and  we  give  him  credit  for  complete  sympathy  with  the  King  ' 

in  all  his  political  difiiculties,  and  very  true  personal  regard  to 
onefrt>m  whom  he  had  met  with  more  familiar  kindness  and  con- 
descension tlian  it  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  subject  to  receive  bora 
a  sovereign. 

The  correspondence  of  George  III.  given  in  these  volumes  is 
very  carious.  While  it  proves  undoubtedly  the  narrow  scope  of 
the  Ejng's  political  perceptions,  and  an  intense  apprehension  of 
his  personal  dignity,  it  shows  a  very  clear  understanding  of  the 
most  nunute  political  intrigues,  and  on  the  whole  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  public  questions  then  in  agitation.  When 
driven  from  all  other  sympathies,  when  Pitt  firowned  upon  him, 
and  Addington,  in  terror,  dropped  the  reins,  he  seems  to  have 
dung  to  his  Chancellor  as  a  familiar  and  congenial  confederate, 
on  whose  support  and  devotion  he  could  r3y  with  certainty. 
Lord  Eldon  returned  his  confidence  with  kind-heartedness,  re- 
spect, loyalty,. and  unwavering  steadfastness;  and  though  kings 
may  have  had  ser\'ants  who  consulted  more  wisely  for  them,  none 
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could  have  been  more  faithftil  or  unchanging ;  and  we  only  do 
him  justice  when  we  say  that  he  won  this  regard  by  no  unmanly 
or  little  arts — he  was  bold  and  intrepid  in  all  his  dealings  with 
the  Sovereign,  and  if  he  was  a  favourite  at  Court,  it  was  IJecause 
the  uniform  current  of  his  honest  thoughts  ran  in  a  courtly 
channel. 

We  extract  the  following  letter  from  George  HI.  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon,  on  his  promotion,  as  a  good  example  of  the 
familiar  terms  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  address  his  &your- 
ite  servants : — 

« <  Kew,  April  29th,  1801,  —  past  One,  p.v. 
"  *  On  returning  from  walking,  the  King  has  found  his  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's letter,  and  desires  the  Commission,  for  passing  the  bills  now 
ready  for  his  assent,  may,  if  possible,  be  sent  this  evening  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  office,  from  whence  it  will  be  forwarded  early  to-morrow 
morning.  His  IVIajesty  is  pleased  at  finding  the  Bill  .against  Seditious 
Meetings  got  through  the  House  of  Lords  yesterday  with  so  little 
trouble.  The  King  would  by  no  means  have  wished  that  his  Lord 
Chancellor  should  have  omitted  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to- 
morrow, for  the  mere  matter  of  form  of  bringing  himself  the  Commis- 
sion, as  his  Majesty  is  so  fully  convinced  of  the  satisfaction  the  suitors 
must  feel  at  that  court  being  presided  by  a  person  of  real  integrity, 
talents,  legal  knowledge  and  good  temper.  He  cannot  but  add  having 
felt  some  pleasure  at  hearing,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  sat  the  other 
day  on  the  AVoolsack  between  Rosslyn*  and  Thurlow,  who  ever  used 
to  require  an  intermediate  power  to  keep  them  from  quarrelling. 
How  soon  will  the  shins  of  Pepper  permit  him  to  take  the  coif? 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  372.  " '  George  R'  *• 

But  though  this  power  was  gained  by  no  unworthiness,  the 
way  in  which  it  was  exercised  is  far  from  being  so  unexception- 
able. It  is  made  plain  by  these  memoirs,  that  it  was  Lord  El- 
don's  influence  which  reflated  the  royal  mind,  and  ruled  the 
deliberations  of  Cabinets  all  through  the  different  political  crises 
which  occurred  during  his  Chancellorship.  It  was  he  who 
prevented  the  union  of  Fox  and  Pitt  in  1804 — it  was  he 
who  reconstituted  his  party  in  1807 — ^it  was  he  who  broke  off 
the  negociations  with  Lord  Grenville  in  1812 — ^it  was  he  who^ 
if  he  cud  not  advise,  was  the  instrument  of  the  prosecution 
of  Queen  Caroline, — and  on  him  with  the  greatest  justice  may 
be  laid  the  public  consciences  of  his  two  Sovereigns,  of  which 
he  was  not  only  the  official,  but  the  actual  guardian,  and  all  the 
credit  and  discredit  of  our  public  policy  dunng  the  period  of  his 
power. 


*  Lord  Loughborough  had  been  created  Earl  of  Rosalyn  a  few  days  before  the 
date  of  this  letter. 
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We  know  what  a  fertile  field  of  controversy  we  open  by  these 
allegations,  but  we  have  detained  onr  readers  too  long  already 
to  enter  into  any  justification  of  them.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
means  he  nsed  for  these  objects  were  direct  interference  with  the 
royal  inclinations,  bnt  if  we  except  the  lajst,  the  results  efiected  in 
all  of  them  were  those  which  he  avows  that  he  personally  desired, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  his  personal  influence  had 
been  removed  the  results  would  have  been  very  different. 

The  correspondence  here  printed  shows  more  clearly  than  had 
formerly  appeared,  the  extreme  anxiety  which  Pitt  had  that  Fox 
should  join  nim  in  the  Cabinet  in  1804.  Indeed,  it  seems  more 
than  doubtftd  whether,  after  all,  Pitt  did  not  in  his  heart  lean 
fiu*  more  to  Fox's  extensive  Continental  knowledge,  than  to  the 
Anti-Gallican  fervour  of  which  he  was  the  unwiUing  apostle. 
This  is  proved  by  one  of  Burke's  letters,  contained  m  the  late 
publication  of  his  correspondence,  where  it  appears,  that  so  early 
as  1792,  Pitt  was  in  treaty  for  a  union  with  Fox,  with  a  view  to  the 
foreign  relations  and  difficulties  of  the  country ;  and  Burke  else- 
where inveighs,  with  his  accustomed  fervour,  against  a  minister  who 
did  not  know  hia  own  friends,  and  who  woula  not  prosecute  with 
vigour  a  war  which  the  force  of  opinion,  and  not  his  own  con- 
victions, had  led  him  to  begin.*  The  letters  here  published  show 
not  only  that  Pitt  had  done  his  utmost  to  induce  tne  King  to  re- 
ceive Fox  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Lord  Eldon 
was  so  utterly  opposed  to  this  measure  that  he  declares  he  would 
rather  have  supported  Fos^  as  sole  minister — ^but  that  Pitt  felt 
the  thing  so  warmly  that  he  asked  the  Chancellor  whether  he  had 
not  given  the  King's  mind  a  bias  on  this  subject.  The  corres- 
pon&nce,  however,  bears  that  Pitt  was  satisfiea  that  his  suspicion 
was  ill  founded. 

Pitt's  return  to  power  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  palat- 
able to  George  HI.,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  following  royal  com- 
munication to  his  Chancellor. — 

'"Queen's  Palaoe,  May  5tb,  1804,  19  minutes  psst  6,  p.m. 

*'  ^  The  King  is  much  pleased  with  his  excellent  Chancellor's  note : 
he  doubts  much  whether  Mr.  Pitt  will,  afler  weighing  the  contents  of 
the  paper  delivered  this  day  to  him  by  Lord  Eldon,  choose  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  his  Majesty ;  but  whether  he  will  not  rather 
prepare  another  essay,  containing  as  many  empty  words  and  little  in- 
formation, as  the  one  he  had  before  transmitted. 

^^  ^  His  Majesty  will,  with  great  pleasure,  receive  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to-morrow  between  ten  and  eleven,  the  time  he  himself  has 
proposed.  "  '  George  R.*  " 

—Vol.  i.,  p.  443. 

One  cannot  read  without  the  deepest  interest  that  part  of  the 

*  See  Burke's  Correspondenoe,  vol.  iii.,  p.  51 6,  and  voL  !▼.,  p.  432. 
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Memoirs  ivhich  relate  to  George  III.  daring  the  period  when  the 
vigour  of  his  thoughts  was  contending  with  the  thickening  gloom 
which  so  soon  was  destined  to  eclipse  his  faculties  altogether. 
There  is  something  fearfolly  painful  in  the  glimpse  thus  given 
us  into  that  a£;itated  family  circle.  That  tremmoos  flutter  of 
the  mind,  osculating  between  reason  and  bewilderment — ^the 
cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  to-day — spreading  over  the 
firmament  to-morrow,  and  again  breaking  and  letting  in  the  ex- 
cluded light — and,  above  all,  the  restless  consciousness  of  the  un- 
happy sunerer  of  the  dreadiul  enemy  that  kept  watch  by  him 
night  and  day,  are  very  vividly  portrayed  in  Lord  Eldon's  com- 
munications with  the  Queen  and  the  Irrincess,  as  well  as  with  the 
King  himself.  He  felt  for  his  royal  master  as  his  kindly  nature 
prompted.  That  he  acted  constitutionally  in  permitting  acts  of 
sovereignty  to  be  performed  while  the  patient  was  actually  in 
charge  of  keepers,  Mr.  Twiss  has  not  satisfied  us ;  but  we  can- 
not here  enter  into  the  controversy,  and  we  admit  that  the 
Chancellor  acted  in  circumstances  of  imparalleled  difficulty  and 
delicacy,  with  great  courage  and  decision. 

The  only  other  political  act  of  Lord  Eldon  to  which  we  shall 
advert,  is  his  conduct  relative  to  Queen  Caroline's  trial.  Not  all 
the  partiality  of  Mr.  Twiss  can  give  a  colour  of  generosity  to  the 
part  he  took  on  this  occasion.  We  speak  nothmg  of  the  prose- 
cution itself.  We  only  know  this  fact, — that  when  the  King 
be&iended  her,  Eldon  was  her  friend — ^her  confidential  adviser — 
the  depositary  of  her  secret  sorrows,  and  the  warm  defender  and 
assertor  of  her  innocence.  When  the  King  became  her  enemy, 
the  same  man  is  not  only  accessory  to  her  prosecution,  but  never 
seems  to  have  had  one  spark  of  regret — one  pang  of  compunc- 
tious sorrow,  that  his  position  was  so  cruelly  changed.  On  the 
contrary,  we  cannot  read,  with  patience,  the  strain  of  cold  and 
heartless  levity  with  which  he  speaks  in  his  private  letters  of  one, 
who,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  had  undoubtedly  suffisred  great 
wrong,  and  had  once  looked  up  to  him  as  her  protector. 

But  these,  and  many  other  topics  we  must  forbear  to  press. 
To  discuss  them  would  be  to  write  the  public  history  of  the  time. 
What  we  have  already  said  has  left  us  but  too  little  space  for 
considering  his  judicial  character,  on  which  it  would  have  been 
well  for  his  fame  that  his  reputation  had  alone  rested.  Here  in- 
deed, our  task  is  easier  and  far  more  pleasant.  With  one  slight 
variation  we  might  almost  adopt  Dryden's  celebrated  lines, 

"  Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge, 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean, 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  I'edress, 
Swifl  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access." 
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**  Swift  of  dispatch^  even  Mr.  Twiss  could  hardly  call  him :  but 
in  all  other  respects,  his  integrity,  knowledge,  courtesy,  and  in- 
dustry on  the  bench,  would  deserve  to  be  commemorated  even  by 
Diyden's  pen — 

"  Had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown, 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown," 

he  would  have  left  a  name  to  posterity  worthy  of  being  associated 
with  those  of  Hale  and  of  Hardwicke. 


His  tendency  to  doubt,  or  rather  the  unwillingness  to  decidi 
the  &at  citOj  si  sat  bene — ^unquestionably  tarnished  the  brilliancy 
of  his  iudicial  reputation,  and  very  much  diminished  the  utility  of 
his  jaogments  wnen  pronounced.  Mr.  Twiss's  defence  of  him  in 
this  respect  is  very  ably,  if  not  altogether  successfully  done.  It 
is  probable  that  ms  arrears  in  Chancery  might  not  have  been  so 
firoitAil a  subject  of  debatein  Parliament,  had  his  influence  at  Court 
.  or  in  the  Cabinet  been  less.  But  having  found  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  speak  in  such  strong  terms  of  condemnation  of  his  poli- 
tical conduct,  we  shall  indulge  in  no  carping  criticisms  on  the 
honest  fame  which  his  brilliant  and  successml  career  on  the  bench 
ftdhr  and  fairly  earned  for  him. 

Lford  Eldon's  official  life  ceased  in  1826.  He  seems  to  have 
been  surprised  and  mortified  that  office  was  not  ofiered  him  in 
18S8.  Tne  reason,  however,  is  very  obvious.  His  influence  was 
too  great,  and  his  politics  were  too  obsolete.  He  was  not  the  man 
with  whom  Peel  could  have  reared  the  ingenious  fabric  of  which 
the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1829.  He  did  not  make  one  of  the 
new  ministry,  and  the  very  next  year  saw  his  former  colleagues 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  that  Protestant  ascendancy,  beneath 
whose  spreading  branches  they  and  he  together  had  so  long  reposed. 
Henceforth  the  old  man's  days  were  perplexed  and  darkened. 
His  whole  soul  was  in  politics,  and  their  aspect  filled  him  with 
alarm  and  despair.  One  by  one  he  saw  those  venerated  ruins 
overthrown,  for  whose  support  so  many  vows,  with  tears  and  pro- 
testations, had  been  uttered  from  the  Woolsack.  As  his  health 
grew  more  infirm,  and  his  limbs  could  not  bear  him  to  Parlia- 
ment, he  continued  to  pour  out  to  his  visiters  the  bewailings  and 
forebodings  of  his  outraged  feelings :  till  at  last  he  sank  into  the 
grave  inl838,  in  the  eimty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  without  considerable  regret,  that  we  have  found  our- 
selves insensibly  led  to  pass  so  strong  a  censure  on  the  public 
character  of  the  subject  of  this  very  interesting  memoir.     We 
could  have  wished,  for  our  own  satisfaction,  that  he  had  been 
better  or  worse,  and  we  cannot  even  now  take  our  leave  of  him 
without  a  lurking  feeling  of  kindliness,  in  spite  of  the  hardness  and 
selfishness  which  manifestly  marked  the  man.    In  private,  l,ord 
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Eldon  seems  to  have  been  warm-hearted  and  generous — ^mindftil 
of  old  friends,  and  always  courteous  and  accessible.  Had  his 
public  life  not  presented  so  many  features  of  prominence,  we 
should  have  willingly  dwelt  at  some  length  on  his  private  history. 
The  partner  of  his  fortimes  survived  with  him,  to  witness  and 
share  all  his  distinctions,  and  died,  in  1831,  in  her  77th  year. 
He  seems  to  have  cherished  for  her  all  his  early  affection  to  the 
last,  and  to  have  mourned  her  loss  most  bitterly.  Their  family  life 
was  not  altogether  prosperous.  Their  eldest  son,  John,  died  in 
1805,  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  marriage,  and  a  very  few 
days  after  the  birth  of  the  present  Lord  Eldon,  the  grandson  of 
the  Chancellor.  He  had  also  the  misery  to  lay  the  head  of  his 
only  remaining  son  in  the  grave,  when  years  and  infirmities  were 
weighing  heavily  upon  him.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  1832.  His 
daughters  were  also  sources  of  solicitude.  Of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  the  present  Earl  gives  the  following  account : — 

*^ '  The  Chancellor's  care  and  vigilance  in  preventing  elopements 
among  the  young  ladies  who  were  wards  in  Chancery,  did  not  protect 
him  against  a  domestic  visitation  of  a  similar  description.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  his 
consent  to  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Greorge  Stanley  Bepton,  made  her 
escape  from  Lord  Eldon's  house  in  Bedford  Square,  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  of  November  1817  ;  and,  the  bridegroom  having  made  all 
requisite  preparation,  they  were  married  by  licence  at  St  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  Although  in  this  instance  the  lady  had  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  her  father  and  mother,  yet  the  head  of  the  law 
would  not  allow  the  validity  of  his  own  precedent ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1820  that  a  reconciliation  took  place.' " — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  298. 

His  second,  a  favourite  daughter,  married  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bankes,  but  owing  to  difference  of  temper,  the  marriage  did  not 
turn  out  happily. 

On  Lord  Encombe,  now  Earl  of  Eldon,  the  only  child  of  his 
eldest  son,  the  affections  of  his  old  age  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
expended ;  and,  were  there  no  other  redeeming  points  in  his  cha- 
racter, it  would  be  impossible  not  to  fed  sympathy  in  the  con- 
stant and  affectionate  mterest  with  which  the  grey-haired  veteran 
watched  the  progress  of  the  lad,  to  whom  his  nardly-eamed  title 
and  fortunes  were  to  descend.  The  following  letter  is  long,  but 
we  give  it  entire,  as  showing  that  time,  law,  and  politics  had  not 
obliterated  the  feelings  and  recollections  of  youth  : — 

"  '  My  very  dear  John,  Enoombe,  Sept  12th,  1819. 

"  *  We  have  not  yet  been  a  week  here,  but  I  have  now  had  time  to 
see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  here. 
"  *  And,  first,  Grandmamma  and  Fan  send,  with  me,  the  warmest 
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lore  to  yoo.    I  \ax^  yoa  got  Mamma's  letter  safe :  and  we  shall  be 
most  ha^pj  to  hear  that  jou  are  welL 

"  ^  There  are  a  great  many  partridges,  a  great  many  hares,  and  I 
think  a  fidr  quantity  of  pheasants.  The  ponies,  Diamond  and  Dancer, 
are  quite  stout,  and  fat  as  butter  Aunt  Fan's  little  pony.  Dapper, 
in  endeaTouring  to  open  for  itself  a  stable  door,  got  its  head  between 
the  door  and  the  side  of  the  door,  where  the  lock  is,  and  has  very  near- 
ly hanged  himself.  He  is  much  hurt,  but  seems  in  a  &ir  way  of  re- 
covery, 

^  *'  The  greyhonnds,  Messrs.  Smoker,  Spot,  Smut,  and  Fly,  (the  two 
latter  I  shall  oill  Mesdames),  are  all  as  they  should  be ;  so  are  also 
Messrs.  Don,  Carlo,  Bill,  and  Bob,  the  pointers.  Bill  and  Bob  have 
been  very  good  and  diUgent  in  their  winter  education,  and  I  think  will 
be  towards  the  top  of  my  Aog  college.  Don  is  a  Freshman,  sent  down 
here  a  few  days  before  we  came,  but  he  is  a  capital  performer  in  the 
field.  Poor  old  Mat,  whom  you  may  remember,  a  pointer,  seems  quite 
wperannuated,  and  I  think  will  see  no  more  service. 

^^  ^  Your  friends  at  the  fiurm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parmiter  and  their  fa- 
mily, are  all  well,  and  they  and  Mr.  TVlllis  inquire  much  afler  you. 
Mr.  Parmiter's  dog  Tiger  is  in  excellent  condition,  and,  when  taken 
out,  finds  hares  and  rabbits  in  abundance. 

'^ '  And  now  for  great  Caesar.  He  is  amazing  fat,  looks  very  hand- 
some, is  more  affectionate  than  ever,  and  is  particularly  careful  in  his 
attendance  at  the  breakfast-room  window,  when  the  good  things  for 
the  teeth  and  palate  are  there :  as  to  the  loves  between  him  and  Aunt 
Fanny,  they  are  endless — such  endearings,  such  sfdutations,  such  pet- 
tings,  as  no  Dorsetshire  or  other  Christian  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
honoured  with. 

" '  In  the  course  of  the  winter  I  have  had  a  beautiful  vessel  built— 
a  sailing  vessel  of  good  size — ^in  which  we  went  by  sea  yesterday,  to 
Lulworth  and  back,  with  all  sails  bent,  and  colours  fiying  at  the  mast- 
head and  other  parts  of  her, — a  very  excellent  and  beautiful  vessel. 

^  ^  We  have  had  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  in  fishing,  having  caught 
in  one  fishing  about  twenty-four  mullet,  whitings,  &c.,  &c.,  of  large 
aze. 

** '  And  now,  my  dearest  John,  do  you  ask  me  why  I  enjoy  all  these 
things  so  much  ?  It  is  because,  as  your  fiiend  Horace  has  it,  they  lull 
one  into  the  *•  Solicitae  jucunda  oblivia  vitae.'  It  is  because  one  enjoys 
them  by  contrast  with  meritorious  labour  at  other  times ;  and  depend 
upon  it,  neither  Encombe,  nor  any  other  place,  will  have  any  lasting 
charms,  unless,  in  the  period  of  life  spent  in  education,  a  great  stock  of 
infonnation  ia  laid  in  in  the  mind,  and  a  great  stock  of  virtuous  and 
religious  feeling  is  implanted  in  the  heart.  That  you  may  be  diligent 
in  acquiring  both  in  youth,  in  order  that  you  may  be  truly  happy  when 
you  grow  np  to  manhood,  is  the  heartfelt  wish,  and  will  be  the  prayer, 
ofieicd  up  daily  to  Heaven  on  your  account,  of  your  truly  affectionate 

"  «  Eldon.- 
— VoL  ii^  pp.  341-42. 
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Of  his  religious  and  moral  character  we  would  speak  gently 
and  charitably.  He  had  acquired,  it  does  not  appear  veiy  dearly 
how — a  remnant  probably  of  the  days  of  his  wnite  surplice — a 
sort  of  Cromwellian  habit  of  protestation — of  appealing  to  his 
conscience,  and  calling  God  to  witness  his  sincerity  on  all  occar 
sions,  to  an  extent  which  certainly  did  not  increase,  if  it  did  not 
diminish,  the  conviction  of  honesty  on  the  minds  of  his  audience. 
But  we  do  believe  he  was  a  man  very  much  subject  to  impressions 
of  this  nature,  although  not  &ee  from  a  certain  power  of  self-delu- 
sion when  interest  pomted  strongly  in  one  direction,  and  straight- 
forward moral  principle  might  appear  to  incline  in  another.  He 
seems  to  have  had  strongly  before  him  his  religious  responsibility 
on  the  judgment-seat ;  although  he  was  far  too  Pharisaical  and 
self-satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  met  and  fulfilled  it.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  him  to  have  been  a  man  who  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  walk  according  to  his  conscience  and  the  law  of  God ; 
but  whose  religious  conceptions  were  as  limited  and  narrow  as  his 
political,  and  who  had  but  a  darkened  view  of  the  true  principles 
of  a  Christian  life.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  visited  by  tne  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  and  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  a  prelate  with  whom 
we  have  few  tendencies  m  common,  to  speak  with  the  warmest 
commendation  of  the  earnest  and  thoroughly  evangelical  appeal 
which  is  contained  in  his  letter : — 

«<Lonl  Carringtoa'a,  WhitehaU,  27th  Not.  1837. 

"  *  My  dear  Lord, 

'^ '  I  take  blame  to  myself  for  having,  as  I  fear,  obtruded  on  you 
some  important  matters  of  consideration,  at  a  time  when  you  were 
not  pre^  to  admit  them ;  or  in  a  mLiner  which  may  hkye  been 
deemed  too  earnest  and  importunate.  That  you  pardon  the  intrusion, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  you  ascribe  what  may  have  been  ill- 
timed,  or  ill-considered,  to  the  true  cause — ^an  anxious  wish  to  lead  a 
highly  gifted  mind  like  yours,  to  those  thoughts  which  alone  can 
satisfy  it. 

'' '  Before  I  leave  this  place,  instead  of  again  trespassing  on  you  in 
person,  I  have  resolved  to  commit  to  paper  a  few  considerations  which 
your  own  powerful  mind  will  know  how  to  improve,  and  which  I 
humbly  pray  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  impress,  so  far  as  they  accord 
with  His  Truth,  on  the  .hearts  of  both  of  us.  I  contemplate  in  you, 
my  dear  Lord,  an  object  of  no  ordinary  interest.  I  see  a  man  full  of 
years  and  honours,  honours  richly  earned,  (ay,  were  they  tenfold 
greater  than  they  are),  by  a  life  which,  protracted  long  beyond  the 
ordinary  age  of  man,  has  been  employed,  during  all  the  period  of  ser- 
vice, in  promoting,  strengthening,  and  securing  the  best  and  most 
sacred  interests  of  your  country.  I  see  in  you  the  &ithful,  zealous, 
and  most  able,  advocate  of  the  connexion  of  true  religion  with  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  England.  I  see  in  you  one  who  has 
largely  benefited  the  generation  of  which  you  have  been  among  the 
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most  distiiiguished  omamente.    Seeing  and  feeling  this,  I  am  sure  you 
will  pardon  me,  if  I  exhibit  a  little  even  of  undue  eagerness  to  per- 
form to  you  the  only  service  which  I  can  hope  to  render — ^that  of  ex- 
citing such  a  mind  to  those  reflections,  by  which,  afler  serving  others, 
it  can  now  do  the  best  and  surest  service  to  itself.     In  truth,  those 
reflections  are  few  and  brief,  but  most  pregnant.     In  short,  my  dear 
Lord,  I  would  seek  most  earnestly  to  guard  you  against  the  danger 
which  arises  from  the  very  qualities  which  we  most  admire  in  you, 
and  from  the  actions  for  which  we  are  most  grateful  to  you.     That 
danger  is,  lest  you  contemplate  these  matters  with  too  much  satisfac- 
tion— lest  you  rest  upon  them  as  the  grounds  of  your  hope  of  flnal 
acceptance  with  Grod.     Oh !  my  dear  Lord,  the  best  of  die  sons  of 
men  must  be  content,  or  rather  must  be  most  anxious,  to  look  out  of 
themselves,  and  above  themselves,  for  any  sure  hope — ^I  will  not  say 
of  justification,  but  of  mercy.   Consider  the  infinite  holiness  and  purity 
of  God,  and  then  say  whether  any  man  was  ever  fit  to  appear  at  His 
tribunaL     Consider  the  demands  of  His  Law,  extending  to  the  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  wishes  and  imaginations,  of  the  heart,  and  then 
saj,  whether  you,  or  any  one,  can  stand  before  Him  in  your  own 
strength,  when  He  cometh  to  judgment.     No:  it  is  as  sinners,  as 
grievous  sinners,  we  shall,  we  must  appear ;  and  the  only  plea  which 
will  be  admitted  for  us,  is  the  righteousness  and  the  merits  of  our 
cmcified  Redeemer.   If  we  place  any  reliance  on  our  own  poor  doings 
or  fimcied  virtues,  those  very  virtues  will  be  our  snares,  our  downfall. 
Above  all  things,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty,  and  pre-eminentiy  the  duty 
of  the  purest  and  best  among  us,  to  cast  off  all  confidence  in  ourselves, 
and  thankfully  to  embrace  Christ's  most  precious  offer  on  the  terms 
on  which  He  offers  it ;  He  will  be  our  Saviour,  only  if  we  know  and 
feel  and  humbly  acknowledge,  that  we  need  His  Salvation.     He  will 
be  more  and  more  our  Saviour  in  proportion  as  we  more  and  more 
love  and  rely  upon  Him.     But  surely  the  more  we  feel  and  deplore 
oar  own  sinfiilness,  the  more  earnest  will  be  our  love,  the  firmer  our 
reliance  on  Him  who  alone  is  mighty  to  save.     Therefore,  it  is,  that, 
in  preparing  ourselves  to  appear  before  Him,  the  less  we  think  of 
what  we  may  fondly  deem  our  good  deeds  and  good  qualities,  and  the 
more  rigidly  we  scrutinize  our  hearts,  and  detect  and  deplore  our 
manifold  sinfulness,  the  fitter  shall  we  be,  because  the  more  deeply 
sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  and  of  the  incalculable  value  of  His 
blessed  Undertaking  and  Suffering  for  us.     One  word  only  more— of 
ourselves  we  cannot  come  to  this  due  sense  of  our  own  worthlessness : 
and  the  devil  is  always  ready  to  tempt  our  weak  hearts  with  the  bait 
which  is  most  taking  to  many  among  us — confidence  in  ourselves.     It 
is  the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can  give  us  that  only  knowledge  which  will 
be  useful  to  us  at  the  last — the  knowledge  of  our  own  hearts,  of  their 
weakness,  their  wickedness — and  of  the  way  of  God's  salvation,  par- 
don of  the  faithful  and  confiding  penitent  for  His  dear  Son's  sake. 
Oh  !  my  dear  Lord,  may  you  and  I  be  found  among  the  truly  peni- 
tent, and  then  we  shall  have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  among 
the  truly  blessed. 
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'^  '  I  am,  mj  dear  Lord,  with  true  veneration  and  r^ard,  yonr 
Lordship's  most  faithful  servant,  and  affectionate  brother  in  Christ, 

"  *  H.  EXETEB.'" 

—Vol.  iii.,  pp.  295-297. 

We  now  close  these  volumes,  not  without  the  feeling  that  we 
have  done  very  scanty  justice  to  the  immense  mass  of  interesting 
matter  that  they  contain.  Our  omissions  will  be  the  more  easily 
pardoned,  if  we  shall  have  attracted  any  of  our  readers  to  peruse 
them  for  themselves.  As  a  work  of  biography,  we  do  not  think 
that  they  will  ensure  any  lasting  reputation  for  their  author,  from 
the  want  of  historic  justice  which  they  constantly  display ;  but  as  a 
repository  of  curious  information,  illustrative  of  the  public  histoiy 
of  the  times,  they  wiU  form  a  permanent  and  important  addition 
to  the  political  literature  of  our  day. 

The  true  utility  of  handing  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of 
celebrated  men,  is^  that  after  times  may  profit  or  take  warn- 
ing by  their  example.  Of  Lord  Eldon  it  might  be  truly  said, 
as  Lord  Bacon  said  of  Henry  VII.,  that  if  he  did  not  under- 
take the  greatest  things,  quicguid  svscepit  perfecit.  We  may 
father  from  his  life  how,  in  the  face  of  all  apparent  disadvantages, 
onest  perseverance  and  determined  industry  may,  in  this  free 
country,  command  success  and  honours.  But  it  teaches  us  also 
how  totally  distinct  may  be  the  power  to  accomplish,  from  the 
mind  to  conceive;  ana  how  vain  to  ensure  the  respect  or  grati- 
tude of  posterity,  talents,  rank,  and  splendour  become,  if  not 
joined  with  that  true  expansive  nobility  of  soul,  that  has  its  only 
fruition  and  accomplishment,  not  in  the  trappings  of  place  or 
power,  but  in  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  mankina. 
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Art.  VIII. — ^I.  Report  from  die  Secret  Committee  relative  to  the 
Post'Ojffice.  (Ordered  to  be  printed,  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
2d  August  1844.) 

n.  Report  from  the  Secret  Committee  on  the  Post-Office^  together 
vnth  the  Appendix.  (Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  printed,  5th  August  1844.)* 

The  two  Reports  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  prove 
beyond  doubt,  what  hitherto  was  unknown  to  the  pubHc,  that 
in  this  country  the  Secretarj^  of  State  claims  the  power  of  opening 
all  letters  going  through  the  Post-office  ;  that  this  power  has  been 
exercised;  ana  that,  in  addition  to  this,  all  the  letters  from  or  to 
foreign  ministers  accredited  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  were 
iletained  and  taken  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
before  being  dispatched ; — ^a  proceeding  lately  discovered  to  be 
wholly  ille^,  and  therefore  discontinued.  From  the  moment 
that  this  "  I*ost-office  espionage"  came  to  light,  the  honest  indig- 
nation of  John  Bull  has  been  aroused  to  a  pitch  and  imanimity 
liighly  creditable  to  the  moral  feeling  and  sound  good  sense  of 
the  nation.  We  say  "  unanimity,"  although  we  are  aware  how 
all  letter-openers,  from  first  to  last,  (viz.  Secretaries  of  State) 
have  muttered  something,  if  not  in  defence,  at  least  in  extenuation 
of  the  practice ;  in  this  they  have  been  supported  by  all  would- 
be^letter-openers,  (i.  e.  persons  who  wish  to  become  ministers) ; 
by  all  the  hangers-on  of  any  ministry,  past,  present,  and  to  come ; 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  press.  The  interest  at  first  excited  has 
not  abated ;  we  hope  it  will  not  abate  tiU  the.  abuses  brought  to 
light  are  removed ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of  keeping  this  interest 
auve,  as  well  as  of  procuring  a  radical  correction  of  the  abuses, 
that  we  are  going  to  put  before  our  readers  the  facts  of  the  case, 
with  some  observations  which  we  trust  will  not  be  altogether  use- 
less for  the  fixture. 

On  Friday  the  14th  of  Jime  1844,  Mr.  T,  Duncombe,  mem- 
ber for  Finsbury,  presented  a  petition  fix)m  four  gentlemen 
of  47,  Devonshire  Street,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  alleging 
that  their  letters  had  been  delayed  and  opened  by  the  authorities 
at  the  Post-office,  as  they  were  prepared  to  prove  before  a  Com- 


*  The  Appendix  has  not  yet  been  printed,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever 
will.  Mr.  Warbnrton,  who  has  drawn  up  Uie  Report,  has  not  yet  settled  with  Sir 
J.  Graham  how  little  information  is  to  be  laid  before  the  public. 
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mittee  of  the  House,  which  they  prayed  should  be  granted  to 
them.  Sir  J.  Graham  said,  that  a  power  was  mven  by  statute 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  open  letters  passing  through  me  Post- 
office  ;  that  he  had  given  his  warrant  as  to  the  letters  of  one  of 
the  petitioners ;  but  he  refused  to  state  either  the  name  of  the 
gentleman  thus  honoured,  or  the  date  or  number  of  the  warrants 
mat  he  had  issued  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  T.  Egerton,  a  worthy 
sample  of  the  noble-minded  sauirearchy  of  Soutn  Cheshire,  and 
the  Kecorder  of  Dublin,  a  juoge  of  proverbial  delicacy  of  con- 
science, considering  the  opening  ana  re-sealing  of  letters  with 
false  seals  as  an  insignificant  and  matter-of-course  proceeding, 
did  all  they  could  to  prevent  Mr.  Duncombe  from  going  ferther ; 
in  this  the  hon.  gentleman  defeated  them,  with  his  usual  tact  and 
cleverness.  The  debate  brought  up  various  members,  among 
others  Mr.  Labouchere — ^the  father  of  the  Post-office  act  now  in 
force;  and  eventually  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Although  Sir  J.  Graham  refused  all  information,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  correspondence  which  had  excited  his  particular 
curiosity  was  that  of  Mr.  Mazzini,  a  Genoese  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable talents  and  extreme  democratic  opinions,  who  has  lived 
in  England  universally  respected  for  several  years,  and  whose 
letters  nad  been  regularly  opened  for  months  previous  to  fais  com- 
plaining.* It  was  also  well  Known  that  Mr.  Mazzini  is  a  political 
refugee,  who  has  taken  shelter  in  England  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  political  enemies — the  usurpers  of  his  once  free  coun- 


*  Mr.  Mazzlni's  mspieions  were  first  exeited  by  obeerving  that  his  letters  were 
doubly  stamped — ^havin^  for  instaooe,  the  stamp  of  2  o'clock  aftemooD  oTer  that  of 
12  noon.  HaTing  read  in  an  Austrian  newspaper  that  the  English  authorities  had 
undertaken  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Italian  refugees  in  Great  Britain,  he 
waaled  to  suppose  that  recourse  mi^ht  be  had  to  opening  his  letten.  His  snspi- 
oions  were  communicated  to  an  Italian  friend,  who  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  private  character,  that  he  strongly  dissuaded  Mr.  Mazzini  from  bdier- 
ing  him  capable  of  being  a  party  to  so  dishonourable  a  transaction  as  that  of  opening 
letters,  and  acting  as  a  spy  to  a  foreign  govenunent  Mr.  Mazzini,  howerer,  enter- 
taining a  different  opinion,  posted  letten  directed  to  himself  and  others^  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  and.  it  was  found  that  whilst  the  other  letters  were  regu- 
larly delivered,  his  own  were  delayed.  He  then  sealed  them  with  wax,  plae- 
ing  the  impression  in  a  particular  position,  and  it  was  found  that  thd  position  of  the 
seal  in  the  letten  for  him  was  changed.  Wafen  cut  in  a  particular  form  were  use^ 
and  an  alteration  was  observed  in  ttiat  form  as  to  his  own  letters.  Grains  of  sand 
were  then  enclosed  in  letten  which  reached  safely  other  parties,  but  were  found 
miniiw  in  the  letten  directed  to  him.  It  was  then  undoubted  that  bis  letten  were 
openea  :  yet  so  strong  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  honour  of  an  English 
gentleman — ^who  was  not  supposed  to  give  this  noble  character  up  to  place— that  fo- 
reign ministen  rather  than  an  English  one  were  supposed  to  be  tne  parties  at  whose 
ins&gation  some  wretched  postman  or  clerk  might  be  induced  to  open  letters.  Now, 
whenever  a  letter  is  sumeted  of  having  been  opened,  it  is  no  longer  a  foreigB 
vmtoh,  but  an  English  Secretary  of  State  that  is  very  deservedly  supposed  to  be 
the  spy. 
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tey — and  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  leader  by  those  Italians  who, 
entertaining  the  same  poUtical  opinions  with  himself,  were  anxious 
to  free  it  from  the  iron  role  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil — 
foidgn  as  well  as  native-despots.  It  was,  then,  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  a  gentleman  who  had  lived  here  in  a  house, 

Parva  sed  apta  abi^  sed  nulli  obnoxia, 

by  his  own  means,  which  were  known  to  be  scarcely  proportioned 
to  bis  yeiy  simple  and  moderate  wants,  without  eyer  being  sus- 
pected of  the  sli^test  misconduct,  should  have  been  selected  as 
the  Secietaiy  of  State's  pet.  But  the  surprise  was  still  greater, 
when,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Duncombe  presented 
a  petition  firom  another  foreimier,  a  Pole  by  birth,  Stoltzmann 
by  name,  who  complained  of  nis  correspondence  having  likewise 
been  delayed  and  read.  Sir  J.  Graham  would  not  s^  whether 
he  had  given  a  warrant  or  not ;  he  boldly  defied  Mr.  Duncombe 
to  prove  that  any  thing  illegal  had  been  done ;  generously  left  the 
refugees  to  the  luxurious  remedy  of  an  action  at  law ;  modestly 
praised  himself  for  his  great  delicacy  in  doing  neither  more  nor 
less  than  others  had  done  before  him ;  and,  with  an  aria  di  bror 
vuroy  he  sat  down  manftdly  singing 

Integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus — 

at  which  Sir  Kobert  Peel  could  not  conceal  Ids  displeasure.  But 
neither  Mr.  Macaulay,  nor  Lord  Howick,  nor  (Japtain  Bernal, 
were  to  be  satisfied  with  this  swag^rin^ ;  the  former,  particularly, 
was  uncommonly  pressing,  observmg,  that  ^^  we  ought  not  to  stoop 
to  be  the  spies  of  foreign  ^vemments,"  for  whose  special  benent 
and  information  it  seemed  that  ^^  a  Cumberland  farmer"  had 
taken  to  reading  foreigners'  letters.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Milnes  coax 
the  Home  Secretary  to  say  whether  he  had  been  so  very  amiable 
as  to  repeat  what  ne  had  read  to  any  foreimi  minister  ?  The 
ridit  hon.  gentieman  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  hon.  friend ;  and  his  leader.  Sir  It.  Peel,  tried  to  shelter  him 
under  the  names  of  Fox  and  Grenville,  who,  he  said,  had  opened 
letters,  although,  as  he  must  have  known,  never  of  foreigners 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  Italian  and  of  the  Pole.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  said,  that  such  a  power,  to  be  exercised  efiec- 
tually,  "  must  be  exercised  without  responsibility,"  a  doctrine 
very  convenient  for  an  inquisitive  Secretary  of  State,  but  not 
very  comfortable  for  the  public,  or  very  worthy  of  the  proud 
name  of  Stanley.  Mr.  Wyse,  by  proving  that  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment boasted  that  the  English  ministers  were  helping  them 
in  putting  down  disturbances,  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  Mr. 
Mazzini's  letters  were  read  by  these  ministers,  made  these  per- 
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sonages  rather  uncomfortable ;  and  Mr.  Duncombe,  concluding 
liis  reply  with  the  words,  "  that  the  Home  Secretary  shrink- 
ing from  investigation,  was  proof  positive  of  his  criminality,"  was 
left  in  a  minority  of  only  44,  the  numbers  being  206  for  the 
Minister,  and  162  for  the  Opposition.  This  was  rather  awkward. 
A  majority  of  44  on  a  (piestion  of  confidence  or  no  confidence, 
was  poor  consolation  for  a  minister,  who  had  been  told  such 
w^iolesome  truths  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  !Mr.  Milnes  and 
the  New  Enghxnders  in  the  House,  men  of  no  party  and  all  con- 
science, from  whom  is  to  spring  a  new  generation .  of  knights 
errant,  not  being  yet  certain  whether  gentlemen  before  the  Con- 
(juest  opened  letters  or  not,  left  the  rlouse  without  voting,  and 
went  to  enjoy  "  the  cool  of  the  evening."  Sir  T.  Harmer,  a  plain 
conservative  country  gentleman,  voted  with  the  minority — his 
colleague,  an  elegant  connexion  of  a  minister,  stood  by  the 
Cabinet  noir. 

Out  of  doors,  as  the  phrase  goes,  the  majority  was  undoubtedly 
against  the  Ministers ;  and  the  jEnglish  feeling,  that  this  was  a  dis- 
graceful business,  spread  all  over  the  country.  Lord  Radnor,  on 
the  25th  of  June,  having  moved  for  a  return  of  all  the  waiTants 
granted  for  opening  letters  at  the  Post-office,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington opposed  the  motion,  like  a  man  who  felt  ashamed  of  being 
forced  to  do  so.  Lord  Brougham,  with  that  self-devotion  by 
which  he  has  recently  distinguished  himself  in  support  of  his  old 
j>olitical  enemies,  the  present  Ministers,  boldly  declared  "  that 
the  case  was  very  slender  against  his  Right  Honourable  fnend, 
the  Home  Secretarj',"  and  aefended  him  for  having  done,  in  the 
time  of  profound  peace,  what  Mr.  Fox  did  "  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war,  and  at  the  time  when  the  armed  neutrality  of  the 
Northern  powers  confederated  against  this  country's  naval  rights.** 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  old  friend  Lord  Denman — he  wno  has 
never  forsaken  a  friend  or  a  principle,  and  with  whose  opponents 
only  Lord  Brougham  now  associates,  votes  and  speaks — thought 
that  the  power  of  opening  letters,  as  now  claimea,  would  not  be 
any  longer  endured  by  the  English  Parliament  and  English 
people,  and  could  not  nelp  adding,  that  the  use  of  that  power 
under  such  circumstances  of  concealment,  was  akin  to  forgery. 
Lord  Radnor  then  withdrew  the  motion,  but  promised  to  bring 
it  forward  in  another  shape  soon  after.  This  he  did,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  when,  on  presenting  a  petition  fix)m  Mr.  Mazzini,  pray- 
ing for  inquiry,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, July  4th.  A  discussion  arose,  chiefly  among  the  law  lords, 
as  to  the  power  possessed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
statute,  till  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  preserved  a  pro- 
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dent  silence,  put  an  end  to  it  by  observing,  that,  as  on  Thursday 
the  subject  was  to  be  brought  on  again,  it  was  better  to  reserve 
all  discussion  till  then. 

But,  on  the  previous  Tuesday,  Mr.  Duncombe  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  these  transactions.  Sir  J.  Graham's  tone  was  quite 
another  man's  :  Eheu  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  of  the  14th !  He 
had  completely  "  turned  his  back  on  himself,"  as  he  had  often 
done  before. 

"  He  began  this  busine^"  as  was  observed  by  the  Times  of  the  3d 
of  July,  "  with  most  lofty  and  magnificent  pretensions  to  all  inde- 
pendence of  inquiry.  He  claimed  perfect  irresponsibility,  and  refused 
every  sort  of  explanation.  He  was  sujiported  by  his  colleagues,  and 
the  House,  at  their  bidding,  refused  to  force  it  from  him.  ...  Last 
night  things  became  very  much  changed.  ...  A  Committee  of  in- 
vestigation has  now  become  not  an  insult  but  a  weapon  of  defence — 
not  an  injury,  but  an  ark  of  refuge  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Only  let  it  be  secret.  .  .  .  Why  could  not  the  concession  have  been 
made  at  first  ?  ...  In  the  beginning,  the  Home  Secretary  refused 
everything :  now  he  denies  nothing,  except  a  place  on  the  Committee 
to  him  who  is  most  able  to  bring  the  question  fairly  forward,  or  do  it 
justice." 

For  so  it  was.  To  tranquillize  and  satisfy  the  public,  a 
Secret  Committee  only  was  granted  by  the  Government ;  to 
show  their  innocence  tUey  took  care  to  appoint  themselves  their 
own  judges;  and  wishing  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  to 
come  out,  they  refused  a  place  in  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Dun- 
combe, the  only  gentleman  who  had  made  the  subject  the  ob- 
ject of  his  inquines,  who  knew  the  facts,  how  they  could  be 
proved,  and  by  whom.  The  evidence  was  to  be  collected  by  per- 
sons who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  individual  facts  and  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  were  to  be  proved  in  detail ;  lest, 
however,  persons  accustomed  to  sift  facts  and  get  at  the  truth 
might  bring  their  skill  to  bear  on  the  inquiry,  and  discover  what 
might  be  inconvenient,  all  barristers  were,  eo  naminef  exclu- 
ded fix)m  the  Committee.  Lord  Sandon,  Mr.  W.  Patten,  Mr. 
T.  Baring,  Sir  W.  Heathcote,  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Mr.  Warburton, 
Mr.  Strutt,  the  O'Connor  Don,  and  Mr.  Ord  were  appointed  to 
serve  on  it.  Gi'eat  credit  was  taken  by  Sir  J.  Graliam 
for  his  impartiality  in  choosing  his  own  jurj-,  and  putting  on 
it  five  of  his  opponents,  as  if  the  public  were  supposed  to  be 
such  idiots  as  not  to  see  through  so  barefaced  a  conduct  and  give 
him  credit  for  having  added  water  to  the  milk  to  prevent  its 
proving  too  rich.  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  like  the  other  Secre- 
taries of  State,  was  to  give  an  account  of  the  letters  he  had  di- 
rected to  be  opened,  could  not  be  displeased  with  a  Committee 
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like  this,  nor  object  to  the  precedent  of  a  minister  choosinc  his 
own  judges,  whenever,  right  or  wrong,  his  conduct  was  called  into 

Juestion.  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  honourable  men — ^members  are  all 
honourable  men,  and  some  right  honourable,  even  though  they 
open  letters — and  then  how  could  one  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment wished  for  a  lull,  fair  and  impartial  inquiry?  Why,  they 
said  so :  Naughty  Mr.  Duncombe  observed,  that  at  four  o'clock, 
the  fatal  hour  at  which  the  Speaker  takes  the  chair,  there  was 
not  one  member  of  the  Government  present,  and  the  House 
consisted  exactly  of  forty  members,  including  the  Speaker ;  but, 
however,  the  Blouse  was  formed  without  the  help  of  Government 
and  so  was  the  Committee,  all  by  Gt>vemment  arrangements. 
The  same  was  done  on  the  following  day  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  only  this  difference.  In  proposing  the  Conunittee  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Sir  J.  Graham  observed,  that  besides  bar- 
risters, ^^  he  had  careftdly  excluded  from  the  list  every  gentleman 
connected  with  office,  either  at  present  or  in  time  past.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  not  only  were  not  lawyers  excluded,  but  the 
most  astute  of  cross^xaminers.  Lord  Brougham,  was  put  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Ministerial  side,  whilst,  on  the  other,  the  fireat- 
est  Judge  that  in  modem  times  has  presided  in  the  highest  Court 
of  Equitv,  Lord  Cottenham,  was  named,  in  preference  to  Lord 
Campbell,  whose  powers  of  getting  at  the  trutn  by  viva  voce  exa- 
mination, have  never  been  surpassed,  and  who  might  have  there- 
fore brought  out  more  than  was  comfortable  for  the  administra- 
tion. As  to  the  exclusion  of  persons  who  had  been  in  office,  it 
is  needless  to  observe  how,  in  these  two  instances,  the  Lords  de- 
parted from  the  principle  adopted  by  the  Commons.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Lords  consisted  ultimately  of  Lords  Somers,  Bish(^ 
of  London,  Colchester,  Colbome,  Auckland,  Brougham,  and 
Cottenham. 

Having  gone  to  work,  nobody  knows  how,  the  two  Committees 
went  on  meeting  without  any  one  knowing  why,  for  a  fortnight, 
when,  on  the  18th  of  July,  Mr.  Duncombe  informed  the  House, 
that  having  been  called  before  the  Post-Office  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  asked  whether  he  was  ready  to  prove 
the  charges  he  had  made,  viz.,  that  bags  of  letters  were  sent 
for  to  the  inner  office  of  St.  Martin  le  Grand,  to  select 
such  as  it  was  deemed  proper  to  open;  that  roving  commis- 
sioners were  sent  down  into  the  country  to  open  letters  ;*  that 

*  The  Comznittee  admit  that  persons  were  sent  down  into  the  mannjactming  dis- 
triets  in  1 842  to  open  letters  addressed  to  certain  persons.  Was  there  any  person 
sent  to  Derby  !  If  sent,  at  whose  desire  was  he  sent !  We  hare  no  donbt  the  mem- 
bers for  Derby  have  inquired  into  these  circumstances.  The  same  might  be  asked 
as  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  reader  will  see  the  importance  of  these  questions 
with  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  Committee. 
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the  letters  of  foreign  ministers  were  opened ;  and  lastly,  that 
his  own  letters  had  oeen  opened, — ^he  had  answered  that  he  was 
ready  with  his  evidence,  and  would  produce  his  witnesses  on 
oon<ution  of  being  present  at  their  examination ;  for,  as  he  ob- 
served,  the  Committee  were  going  to  inquire  not  so  much  into 
the  Po0tf-office  secrets,  but  into  the  truth  of  his  own  statements, 
and  therefore  try  his  veracity,  when  he  had  clearly  a  ri^ht  to  be 
present  in  self-defence,  knowing  what  he  had  said  ana  how  he 
ooold  prove  it.  He  told  them,  moreover,  that  as  the  Committee 
were  not  conversant  with  the  subject,  they  had  examined  heads  of 
departments  and  other  people,  whose  evidence  ought  to  be  tested, 
which  he  offered  to  do,  as  the  Committee  could  not.  He  con- 
dnded  by  beting  the  Committee  to  move  the  House  to  allow 
him  to  be  present  at  the  examination  of  his  own  witnesses ;  which 
being  refused  W  the  Committee,  he  moved  it  himself.  Out  of 
the  Honse  of  Commons  so  very  simple  a  case  would  not  have 
caused  even  a  discussion.  Mr.  Duncombe  had  brought  forward 
certain  changes ;  the  House  of  Commons  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee who  wished  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  them :  Mr.  Dun- 
combe ofiers  to  bring  forward  his  evidence  as  he  would  do  before 
any  court  of  law,  in  support  of  his  assertions ;  but  the  Committee 
torn  upon  him,  and  say,  '^  Oh,  no ;  give  us  the  names  of  your 
witnesses ;  we  will  ask  them  in  your  absence  what  we  think  neees- 
sary^  and  spare  you  the  trouble." — "  No  trouble  at  all,"  says  Mr. 
Duncombe,  ^  I  know  best ;  you  listen  to  the  evidence  and  judge, 
bat  let  me  see  that  you  have  the  proper  evidence  before  you." 
Can  it  be  conceived,  that  in  addition  to  the  secrecy,  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  members,  the  Government,  if  they  really  wi^ed 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  to  come  out,  womd  have  closed 
the  doors  against  the  important  evidence  that  Mr.  Duncombe, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  offered  to  put  before  the  Committee  t 
What  should  we  say  of  any  court  or  person  really  bent  upon 
findiiig  out  the  tnUhy  who  should  refuse  evidence  on  such  terms  f 
The  Committee's  plan  was  exactly  that  in  use  in  eveiy  court 
of  law  in  Austria,  as  it  was  in  old  times  in  France,  as  it  was  in 
Spain,  as  it  was  before  the  Inquisition.  You  might  suggest  wit- 
nesses ;  but  their  examination7  if  it  took  place,  was  conducted 
with  close  doors,  in  your  absence,  and  under  the  strictest  secrecy. 
A  secret  committee  is  neither  privileged  from  proceeding  in  the 
way  acknowledged  to  be  requisite,  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth, 
nor  is  it  authorized  to  adopt  a  barbarous  and  stupid  system,  uni- 
versally scouted  before  those  courts  and  by  those  governments 
who  wish  to  come  at  the  truth,  and  adopted  by  those  who  wish 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  conceal  or  avoid  it. 

The  unanimity  of  the  Committee  was  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
humiliating;  considering  the  room  in  which  they  sat  as  their 
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own,  they  dreaded  intiniders,  and  above  all,  one  who  manifestly 
would  have  helped  them  in  finding  what  they  probably  did  not 
wish  to  find.  One  alleges  that  Mr.  Duncombe  would  thus 
have  been  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  without  responsi- 
bility ;  as  if  barristers  or  parties  examining  witnesses  are  there- 
fore members  of  the  court ;  as  if  their  responsibility  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  judges,  or  as  if,^  not  being  the  same,  therefore  they 
had  none.  Another — and  a  Whig,  Mr.  Ord — ogives  a  certificate 
to  the  Government  that  they  had  fiiniished  the  Committee  with 
the  most  ample  information.  Who  ever  doubted  it  ?  This  fer- 
cusatio  non  petita  proves  too  much.  Who  told  Mr.  Ord  that  the 
evidence  offered  by  Government  might  not  be  tested  by  that 
offered  by  Mr.  Duncombe  ?  Might  not  this  be  equally  important 
and  ample,  though  not  at  all  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
offer  ?  Then  another  Whig — ^The  O'Connor  Don — corroborates 
what  fell  fix)m  Mr.  Ord^  and  talks  of  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
vestigation had  been  carried.  Very  possibly  to  an  unnecessary 
extent  from  the  point ;  but  does  it  prove  that  it  might  not  be 
carried  farther  in  a  better  direction  ?  Or  that  a  few  facts  added 
to  it  might  not,  like  the  postscript  in  a  lady's  letter,  be  mere 
important  than  the  whole  of  what  goes  before?  Mr.  Strutt 
— after  due  praise  to  himself  and  everybody  else,  except  Mr 
Duncombe  and  those  who  supported  him — ^talked  of  tlie  "  incon- 
venience" of  admitting  the  nonourable  member  for  Finsbury  to 
the  deUberations  of  the  Committee,  which  that  honourable  mem- 
ber had  never  asked ;  then,  says  Mr.  Strutt,  it  would  be  tkeces- 
sary  to  place  before  him  the  evidence  already  given;  else  how 
could  he  know  what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prove  or  dis- 

Crove  ?  AVhy,  this  is  Mr.  Duncombe's  business :  Let  him  conduct 
is  case  as  he  likes,  and  be  responsible  for  it;  Mr.  Strutt  need 
not  make  himself  so  very  unhappy  about  it.  Moreover,  the 
member  for  Derby,  as  judge,  couia  easily  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  the  member  for  Finsbury,  and  fh)m  his  knowledge  of  what  was 
in  evidence,  put  important  questions  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  charges  as  well  as  of  the  endence  already  received.  And  if 
necessary  for  the  discovery  of  truth — ^which  we  will  suppose  Mr. 
Strutt  was  desirous  of  finding,  even  at  some  inconvenience — ^why 
sh6uld  not  the  evidence  already  collected  have  been  placed  before 
Mr.  Duncombe?  But  possibly  in  the  honourable  member  for 
Derby's  opinion,  the  point  of  importance  was  not  to  get  at  the 
truth,  but  to  keep  Mr.  Duncomoe  out  of  the  Committee;  he 
ought  to  have  been  there  before,  no  doubt ;  but  better  late  than 
never.  Sir  Robert  Peel  knew  his  men  :  He  said  that  he  (inge- 
nuous man !)  as  well  as  the  Government  were  quite  indifferent 
whether  Mr.  Duncombe  was  or  was  not  present  at  the  inquiry 
(oh,  candid  I)  but  "  he  conceived  that  to  give  permission  to  the 
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honourable  member  to  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, would  imply  nothing  less  than  a  reflection  on  the  Com- 
mittee ;  a  distrust  o^its  ability,  or  of  its  desire  to  institute  a  search- 
ing inquiry."  English  Judges  complain  daily  of  having  to  con- 
duct a  criminal  case  themselves,  and  beg  of  a  barrister  to  do  it, 
if  the  party  have  not  retained  one ;  far  from  thinking  it  a  slur 
on  their  ability  or  impartiality,  they  think  it  requisite  for  getting 
at  the  truth.  But  Sir  James  Graham's  committeemen  were 
made  of  different  stuff.  The  bait  took.  Mr.  Ord  and  the  other 
fi^ntlemen,  having  no  distrust  of  their  own  abilities,  did  not  want 
^flr.  Dnncombe,  and  desiring  a  searching  inquiry,  would  not 
consent  to  the  member  for  Finsbury  searching  tor  them  for  what 
the^  could  not  possibly  find,  although  he  might,  and  pledged  him- 
self that  he  would.  Need  we  add,  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  was  negatived,  and  the  advantage  of  the  most  important 
evidence  he  offered  lost  ?  So  much  for  a  Committee,  with  a  majo- 
rity of  puritv  men  picked  and  packed  by  the  Gtjvemment  upon  it. 
Havmg  tiius  given  the  history  of  the  transaction  from  which 
sprang  the  Committees,  and  that  of  the  Committees  themselves,  we 
snaU  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  Reports,  noticing  what 
we  deem  remarkable  in  these  documents,  not-  only  for  what  they 
contain,  both  of  facts  and  of  law,  but  for  what  they  omit.  The 
Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  is  so  meagre  a  document,  so  im- 
satisfactory,  on  both  heads  so  undisguisedly  favourable  to  the  Go- 
vernment, that  we  shall  merely  refer  to  it  incidentally,  and  only 
as  it  may  seem  occasionally  necessary  on  going  over  the  Com- 
mons' Report,  a  document  of  much  higher  pretensions,  drawn  up 
with  the  assistance  of  antiquarians,  with  some  statistical  tables 
which,  added«to  its  bulk,  give  it  the  formidable  appearance  of  a 
deep  and  most  important  state  paper.  As  an  instance  of  the 
little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  assertions  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee, of  the  looseness  of  their  calculations,  and  of  their  eagerness 
to  clear  the  Government,  the  following  instance  will  be  amply 
sufficient.     They  say — 

"  It  appears  that  since  1822,  182  warrants  have  been  issued.  .  .  . 
The  issue  of  six  or  seven  warrants  upon  a  circulation  of  220  millions 
of  letters  cannot  be  regarded  as  materially  interfering  with  the  sanctity 
of  private  correspondence." 

From  the  details  published  by  the  Commons'  Committee, 
it  appears  that  the  warrants  issued  since  the  beginning  of 
1823,  are  not  182  but  188;  not  therefore  six  or  seven  annu- 
ally, but  more  than  eight ;  and  not  for  as  many  persons  only  but 
for  more ;  and  not  for  as  many  letters,  but  for  a  still  greater 
number.  Mr.  Duncombe  avers  that  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of 
Mr.  Mazzini's  letters  have  been  opened.  This — independent  of 
the  number  of  letters  from  and  to  foreign  ministers,  which  have 
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been  all  detained  or  delayed — ^makea  a  much  larger  average  than 
their  Lordships  lead  people  to  believe  by  their  loose  and  allevi- 
ating calculations.  We  snould  wish  to  learn  from  their  Lordships 
how  many  lies  are  reauisite  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  truths 
that  a  man  utters  before  he  may  be  considered  to  cease  to  be  a 
gentleman,  or  before  the  sanctity  of  truth  may  ^^  be  regarded  as 
materially  interfered  with  ?  "  And  after  this  we  have  the  courage 
to  find  fault  with  Jesuitism  I  But  there  is  another  consideration. 
Supposing  even  one  letter  a-year  only  to  be  opened,  the  disho- 
nesty of  the  principle  is  not  mended.  If  a  man  steals  a  sovereign 
a-year,  he  is  no  less  a  thief  because  he  did  not  steal  twenty. 
Confidence,  moreover,  depends  not  in  the  actual  security,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  it.  It  is  not  because  we  are  all  in  daily  want  of 
the  habeas  corpus  that  we  all  rely  upon  it  as  our  protection ;  it 
is  because  we  all  may  want  it  some  day  or  other ;  and  if  a  writ 
was  to  be  illegally  denied  oncej  we  should  aU  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain— and  would  no  doubtcomplain — of  it,  as  tnotenouy  interfer- 
mg  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  although  we  might  not,  most 
probably,  any  more  want  that  protection  each  in  our  own  person 
than  each  of  us  needs  apprehend  that  his  will  be  the  letter  opened 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  certainty  alone  that  letters  axe 
never  opened  and  resealed  with  forged  s^ds  can  give  confidence 
to  the  public ;  so  long  as  this  certainty  is  wanting,  we  are  liable 
to  be  made  miserable  by  the  suspicion,  however  unfounded  in 
point  of  fact,  that  our  secrets  are  pried  into  by  a  forcer. 

Lord  Denman,  when  the  question  came  l>efore  uae  House  of 
Lords,  took  a  part  that  left  it  doubtftd  which  more  to  admire, 
the  manly  tone  of  his  honest  indignation,  or  the  lofty  senti- 
ments of  a  constitutional  judge.  Ills  Lordship,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  afi^er  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
appointed,  foreseeing  what  they  were  likely  to  do,  said  that 

'^  He  could  not  doubt,  when  the  subject  was  brought  practically  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  or  rather  the  Cabinet,  they  would  perceive 
it  to  be,  not  a  question  of  antiquarian  histories  of  acts  of  Parliament, 
but  a  question  of  what  ought  to  be  law  at  the  present  moment,  and  of 
what  was  due  to  all  the  states  of  the  world,  and  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land under  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time." 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  did  ex- 
actly what  Lord  Denman  deprecated;  and  instead  of  examining 
whether  letters  ought  to  be  opened  in  1844,  they  began  by  in- 
quiring when  first  letters  were  sent  by  post.    They  say : — 

'<  In  preference  to  discussing  the  purely  legal  question  how  far  the 
statute  of  Anne,  in  recognizing  the  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  of  issuing  warrants  to  open  letters,  rendered  it  lawful 
for  the  Secretaries  of  State  to  issue  such  warrants ;"— and  this  is  the 
whole  pith  and  point  of  the  matter — '^  your  Conunittee  propose,  so  &r 
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as  they  have  miiteriais  for  that  purpose,  to  give  the  history  of  this 
practice,  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  that  statute :  these 
materialft  being  such  as  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  investigating 
the  grounds  on  which  the  exercise  of  such  authority  rests." 

This  inquiry  was  more  fit  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
than  for  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  the 
pasty  particuhirly  prior  to  the  statate  of  Anne ;  for  it  is  not 
true  that  snch  materials,  as  they  are  called,  can  be  of  the  slight- 
est use  in  examining  into  the  practice  in  our  own  days.  TheCom- 
mittee  were  appointed  to  inquire  ^^  into  the  state  of  the  law,"  not 
into  the  history  of  all  the  statutes  previous  to  that  law.  Fancy 
a  minister  getting  up  in  either  House  and  objectingto  any  discus- 
sion except  as  to  voting  money,  because  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
directed  tneir  Parliaments  ^^  to  abstain  from  discoursing  matters  of 
State."  It  is  a  loss  of  time  and  a  deception  to  point  out  the  thou- 
sands of  abuses  of  authority  which  a  Secretary  of  State  might 
conunit,  and  for  which  old  precedents  might  be  found,  but  which 
would  now  be  considered  mtolerable  and  illegal.  Not  content 
with  Elizabeth,  the  Committee  stop  at  the  Commonwealth  on 
their  way,  and  quote  from  an  Act  of  1657,  settling  the  English 
poatace,  m  which,  among  other  advantages  of  the  Post-office,  it  is 
remanded,  that  it  is  the  best  means  ^'  to  discover  and  prevent 
many  dangerous  and  wicked  designs  which  have  been  and  are 
daily  contrived  against  the  peace  and  welfiure  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  intelligence  whereof  cannot  be  well  communicated 
but  by  letter  of  escript."  Then  they  add :  ^^  It  scarcely  needed 
this  evidence  to  prove  that  during  the  Protectorate,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  expedient  of  opening  letters."  With  a  little  more 
logic,  the  Committee  might  have  perceived  that  the  question, 
^  whether  letters  were  opened  in  pomt  of  fact,"  is  a  very  different 
one  from  that,  ^'  whether  letters  were  lawfully  opened  and  de- 
tained." We  think  that  the  words  of  the  Act  just  quoted  do  not 
prove  that  Parliament  intended  to  legalize  that  practice.  The 
dangerous  and  wicked  designs  against  the  Commonwealth  were 
to  be  prevented,  not  by  opening  the  letters  of  the  contrivers  of 
these  designs,  but  by  dispatching  the  intelligence  of  such  designs, 
whidi  intelligence  could  not  be  well  communicated  by  wora  of 
mouth.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  those  words.  H!ow  can  it 
be  said  that  contrivers  of  wicked  designs  cannot  ^^  well  commu- 
nicate the  intelligence  thereof  but  by  letter  of  escript?"  They 
will  much  better  and  more  safely  communioate  toitnoiU  than  by 
letters  of  escript,  and  then  they  will  not  communicate  the  intel- 
ligence of  their  designs,  except  they  be  idiots.  It  is  the  go- 
vernment and  its  agents  who,  in  discovering  such  plots  cannot 
well  communicate  the  intelligence  of  them  by  other  means  than 
by  letters,  which  intelligence  being  safely  and  rapidly  carried  by 
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the  public  post,  under  the  orders  of  the  government,  is  of  great 
advantage  in  defeating  conspirators. 

The  Act  of  Queen  Anne  deserves  more  notice  for  several  rea- 
sons :  1st,  Ifecause  it  is  not  only  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, 
but  of  a  time  when  constitutional  liberty  had  made  some  pro- 
gress :  2d,  Because  the  Act  now  in  force  professes  to  be  a  mere 
consolidation  of  the  former  acts,  and  of  tluit  of  Anne  more  par- 
ticularly, from  which  the  obnoxious  clause  about  seal-breaking  is 
derived. 

By  the  40th  section  of  the  9th  Anne,  ch.  10,  it  is  directed  that 
no  letter  sent  by  pa«!t  shall  be  opened,  detained,  or  delayed,  ex- 
cept m  the  cases  therein  specially  set  forth;  among  which  is  "  an 
express  warrant  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Principal 
Secretaries^  of  State,  for  every  such  opening,  detaining,  and  ae- 
laying."  The  follow^hig  section  sets  forth  the  oath  of  the  Post^ 
master  General,  who  swears  not  to  open,  detain,  or  delay  "  any 
letter  or  letters,"  except  in  certain  cases  therein  specified ;  aroon^ 
others  is  "  an  express  warrant  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  that  purpose."  By  the 
36  of  1  Vict.  sec.  25,  the  o{>ening,  detaining,  or  delaying  of  let- 
ters is  forbidden,  except  in  certain  cases,  among  others  "  in  obe- 
dience to  an  express  warrant  in  wTiting  under  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State."  The  same  words  are  re- 
])eated  in  the  declaration  that  every  Postmaster-General  is  bound 
to  make  on  entering  on  his  office.  The  words  of  the  statute  of 
Anne,  sec.  40,  "  for  every  such  opening,  detaining,  or  delaying" 
were  omitted  in  the  oath  prescribed  in  sec.  41,  as  well  as  in  the 
act  now  in  force.*  But  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  consolidated  the 
Post-office  acts  and  brought  in  those  now  in  force,  said  on  the  3d 
of  July,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  omis- 
sion was  not  considered  of  importance,  and  the  committee  set  out 
by  assuming  that  in  point  of  fact  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  act  of  Anne  and  that  of  Victoria,  and  that  the  law  in  the 
matter  in  question  was  the  same  in  1711  as  it  is  in  1844.     It  is 


*  The  words, "  for  every  such  opening,  detaining,  and  delaying,"  prove  evidently 
that  the  Legislature  intended  to  limit  the  power  to  the  utmost,  to  the  case  for  in* 
stance  of  information  given  that  a  certain  letter  would  come  from  a  certain  place 
addressed,  or  folded,  or  sealed  in  a  certain  manner  to  a  crrtain  person  :  then  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  have  given  his  warrant  for  that  one  letter  and  no  more. 
And  it  is  just  because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  enabled  to  point  out  a  letter  in 
such  individual  manner  that  the  power  was  given  with  such  special  restrictions,  the 
intention  being  that  seldom  if  ever  the  Secretary  of  State  should  have  recourse  to 
so  vile  an  exercise  of  authority.  All  these  difficulties  were  additional  and  effective 
guarantees  to  the  sanctity  of  private  correspondence.  Restore  these  guaranteesi, 
let  any  letter  opened  according  to  law  be  resealcd  with  an  official  seal  and  then  for- 
warded, and  we  may  be  sure  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  infamies  lately  practised.  The 
villany  of  forged  seals  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  :  It  is  purely  ministerial. 
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remarkable^  that  after  this  admission,  the  Committee  made  no 
observations  on  the  facts  which  they  themselves  disclose.  It  ap- 
pears from  their  Report,  that  '^  a  warrant  to  open  and  detain  the 
letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Mazzini  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  March 
and  cancelled  on  the  3d  of  June  of  the  present  year.  Through- 
out that  period,  the  intercepted  correspondence  was  transmitted 
unread  from  the  Home  Onice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs."  K  the  law  of  1844  be  the  same  with  that  of  1711, 
which  requires  a  warrant  "  for  every  such  opening,  detaining,  and 
delaying,"  it  is  manifest  that  to  open  all  the  letters  of  Mr.  Maz- 
zini, for  more  than  three  months,  on  the  strength  of  one  warrant, 
is  illegal.  And  what  was  this  but  2l  general  warrant?  It  was 
not  a  special  warrant  to  open  a  certain  letter  which  contained 
information  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  State,  but  a  general 
warrant  to  open  all  letters  which  might  or  might  not  contain  such 
information — a  warrant  in  fact  to  search  among  Mr.  Mazzini's 
papers,  and  see  whether  there  was  anything  among  them  that 
might  criminate  those  who  wrote  to  him,  and  sacrifice  them  to 
the  revenge  of  foreign  governments.  For  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Mr.  Mazzini  was  not  even  suspected  of  practices  that  could 
make  him  amenable  to  the  English  law,  or  that  concerned  Eng- 
land directly  or  indirectly.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  fact,  "  that 
the  correspondence  was  transmitted  unread  frorfi  the  Home  to 
the  Foreign  OflRce."  Had  it  been  expected  that  that  correspon- 
dence coiud  have  disclosed  facts  that  rendered  him  amenable  to 
the  English  law  for  compromising  this  country  towards  her  allies 
— as,  for  instance,  arming  a  ship  to  procure  an  invasion  either 
from  here  or  from  any  English  possession — the  correspondence 
would  have  been  read  at  the  Home  Office,  and  the  information 
obtained  made  use  of  to  bring  Mr.  Mazzini  to  justice.  Had  it 
been  expected  that  the  letters  contained  information  that  some- 
thing like  this  was  going  to  be  done  by  the  parties  who  wrote 
them  from  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  abroad,  the  cor- 
respondence would  have  been  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  that  pro- 
per orders  might  be  sent  to  the  authorities  on  the  spot  to  punish 
those  who  were  expected  to  \aolate  the  laws  of  the  country.  Had 
it  beenbeUeved  that  such  a  thing  as  an  invasion  of  a  friendly  state 
with  an  armed  vessel  was  threatened  from  any  port  under  the 
British  crown,  the  Admiralty  would  have  had  communication  of  the 
letters.  But  the  opening  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Mazzini  had  not  for 
its  object  to  discover  any  wicked  design  against  England,  nor  to 
prevent  any  attack  against  the  allies  ofEngland,  nor  to  punish  any 
one  who  should  attempt  it:  its  object  was  merely  and  purely  to  com- 
municate the  information  obtained  in  such  a  manner  to  a  foreign 
power ;  that  is,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  England  became 
the  hiformer  of  the  Neapolitan  government ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  Home  minister  gave  his  warrant  for  opening  all  the  letters 
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directed  to  a  gentleman  who  had  never  been  suspected  or  accused 
of  breaking  the  kws  of  the  country  where  he  lived,  trusting  to 
the  honour  of  its  government  and  to  the  law  of  nations.  For 
according  to  this  law,  a  foreigner  who  is  received,  and  who  re- 
spects the  law,  has  the  same  right  to  protection  as  a  native — in 
tne  eye  of  generous  men  even  more.  And  as  no  one  can  venture 
to  say  that  the  letters  of  Englishmen  are  to  be  opened  to  mve 
information  of  their  contents  to  foreign  govemments,  atSl  ks 
ought  those  of  Mr.  Mazzini  to  be  opened,  to  whom  hospitality 
was  granted,  not  certainly,  we  should  think,  with  the  secret  in- 
tention of  deceiving  him.*  But  was  it  not  a  gross  and  base  de- 
ception, to  open  letters  which  would  never  have  been  written 
had  not  the  honour  of  England  been  relied  upon,  and  to  commu- 
nicate the  contents  of  them  to  foreign  governments  ?  Is  there 
any  ihstance  on  record  of  a  government  condescending  to  open 
letters  addressed  to  foreigners  to  whom  hospitality  is  shown, 
on  which  they  fiilly  trust,  and  this  only  to  entrap  them  to  con- 
sider their  letters  sacred  ?  Is  a  government  to  take  advantage 
of  such  confidence,  that  so  it  may  be  better  able  to  act  as  a 
spy  to  another  government  ?  The  members  of  the  Committee 
are  men  considered  by  all  those  who  know  them  incapable  indi- 
vidually of  any  thing  base  or  treacherous ;  yet  not  one  gentleman 
has  been  found  among  them  who  has  had  the  vexy  moderate 
courage  to  point  out  uie  difference  of  this  case  from  all  others, 
the  want  ot  precedents  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  deep 
disgrace  that  it  brings  on  the  whole  nation.  Would  not  this  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose,  more  honourable,  more  decent,  than  to 
talk  so  much  about  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  t  We  are 
surprised  at  the  £;ross  injustice  rendered  taour  national  character 
by  foreigners,  who  consider  us  selfish,  grasping,  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  EngUsh  purposes,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  com- 
mercial advantages.  But  when  we  consider  that  a  treaty  of 
commerce  is  now  n^odating  with  Naples,  does  not  the  suspi- 
cion naturally  arise,  tnat  we  stooped  to  act  as  spies  to  a  govern- 
ment in  order  to  import  a  few  thousand  pounds  more  of  manu&o- 
tures  at  a  low  duty  into  that  country  ? 

When  individuals  in  this  kingdom  have  chosen  to  take  part 
with  rebeU  at  war  with  their  governments  in  a  forei^  country, 
although  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ministers  to  prevent  this,  although 
the  HONOUR  of  England  was  emphatically  implicated,  not  omy 
by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  were  vio- 


*  Le  Boayenin  ne  pent  aooorder  I'entr^e  d6  ses  tftato  pour  Cure  tomber  1«b 
tftnngers  dans  im  pi^ge.  D^  qu'il  lee  re9oit,  il  s'engage  A  les  prol^ger  oomiiie  aes 
propres  sajetB,  A  lea  fitire  jonir,  aotant  qu'il  depend  &  lui,  d*uiie  enti^re  auret^ 
ykTtwL,  Droit  det  gen$,  I.  8^  1 04. 
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lated,  but  by  the  positive  promise  that  was  often  given  by  the 
Enslish  to  foreign  governments^  that  all  that  could  possibly  and 
l^^y  be  done  would  be  done,  no  Secretary  of  State  ever  thought 
himself  bound  to  open  letters  the  better  to  carry  out  this  pledge. 
Thus,  when  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  subdue  their  revolted 
ooloniesy  when  the  Turks  were  trying  to  overcome  the  Greeks, 
no  Secretary  of  State  thought  himself  called  upon  to  open  the 
letters  of  Englishmen  who  took  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  gave 
them  advice  and  assistance ;  nor  those  of  merchants,  who  were 
well  known  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition,  ships,  &c. ;  nor  those  of 
bankers,  who  collected  and  sent  money  subscribed  or  lent ;  nor 
those  of  military  men,  who  suggested  plans  of  warfare,  and  en- 
listed men  to  carry  them  out.  ^las  Mr.  Mazzini  ever  been  like- 
ly to  give  more  than  his  advice  at  the  utmost,  and  suggest  plans 
to  those  who  plotted  against  a  foreign  power  ?  Has  he  ever  oeen 
likely  to  send  one  hunored  pounds,  or  a  gun,  or  fifty  rounds  of 
cartridges,  to  his  fellow-conspirators  ?  And  yet  his  letters  are 
opened,  and  his  friends  delivered  to  the  executioner,  by  the  same 
government  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  assistance  openly  given 
to  those  who  had  rebelled  against  Spain  and  Turkey.  Tnese  are 
matters  for  deep  reflection. 

Dat  veniam  corvis ;  vexat  censura  columbas. 

And  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  is  a  still  lower  depth  of 
shame  into  which  the  government  has  plunged  itself  and  the 
country.  It  is  mean  to  open  letters — ^it  is  still  meaner  to  take 
advantage  of  the  hospitality  which  we  grant  to  those  who  are 
betrayed  when  relying  on  English  honour ;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  what  follows  I  .On  the  4th  of  July  1844,*  the  following 
dialogue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords : — 

'*  The  Duke  q/*  Wellington  said,  he  had  been  quite  misunderstood,  if 
it  had  been  supposed  that  he  had  said  the  letters  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  any  foreign  power  whatever.  He  had  said  that  it  was 
important  that  the  Government  should  have  the  power  of  watching  all 
foreign  residents  in  this  country,  with  reference  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  foreign  countries ;  but  he  had  never  said  anything  of 
handing  over  their  letters  to  any  foreign  power. 

''  The  Marquie  of  Nobmanby.  Have  Mr.  Mazzini's  letters  been 
communicated  to  any  foreign  power  ? 

"  The  Duke  o/"  Wellington.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

*^  The  Earl  q/T  Abekdeen.  I  can  more  readily  answer  that  questiou, 
and  I  can  assure  the  noble  lord  that  not  one  syllable  of  the  correspond- 
ence has  been  communicated  to  any  body  whatever." 


*  We  hATB  copied  all  the  reports  from  the  Time$^  no  opponent  of  the  present 
QoTemniAnt,  and  preferred  for  that  reason. 
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Compare  this  solemn  assertion*  with  the  following  extract  firom 
the  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee : — 

"  Mr.  Mazzini*s  letters  were  stopped  and  opened  under  the  warrant 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  inspected 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  upon  an  apprehension 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  having  for  its  objects  designs 
which  might  be  injurious  to  the  tranquillity  of  £urope.  Certain  parts 
of  the  information  thus  obtained  were  communicated  to  a  foreign  Go- 
vemment," 

The  Commons  are  still  more  communicative : — 

"  Representations  had  been  made,"  they  say,  "  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, from  high  sources,  that  plots,  of  which  Mr.  Mazzini  was  the 
centre,  were  cxuTying  on  upon  the  British  territory,  to  excite  an  in- 
surrection in  Italy,  and  that  such  an  insurrection,  should  it  assume  a 
formidable  aspect,  would,  from  peculiar  ])olitical  circumstances,  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  British  Government,  considering  the  ex- 
tent to  which  British  interests  were  involved  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  peace,  issued,  on  their  own  judgment,  but  not  at  the  suggestion  of 
any  foreign  power,  a  warrant  to  open  and  detain  Mr.  Mazzini's  letters. 
Such  information,  deduceil  from  those  letters,  as  appeared  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government  calculated  to  frustrate  this  attempt,  was  communica- 
ted to  a  foreign  power ;  but  the  information  so  communicated  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  compromise,  and  did  not  compromise,  the  safety  of  any 
individual  within  the  reach  of  tliat  foreign  power ;  nor  was  it  made 
known  to  that  power  by  what  means,  or  from  what  source  that  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained." 

Let  the  reader  reconcile  the  solemn  assertion  of  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  with  the  statements  of  both  Committees! 
Assuming,  moreover,  the  facts  as  represented  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  say  that  tie  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ters is  disgraceful.  Plots  were  carrying  on  "  upon  the  British 
territory,"  which  might  excite  an  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  in- 
surrection might  assume  a  formidable  aspect,  wliich  might  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  which  England  is  interested  in  presenting. 
Granted  all.  What  did  the  British  Government  do  ?  Knowing 
that  these  plots  were  carried  on  within  the  British  territory,  dia 
they  take  measures  to  stop  them  ?  Did  they  warn  theplotters  that 
they  were  discovered  and  watched  ?  No  such  thing.  They  allowed 
them  to  go  on  in  full  security,  but tw/brw«d  '^  a  foreign  government" 
— of  course  the  one  that  was  plotted  against — of  what  was  going 
on.  They  informed  them,  for  instance,  that  the  parties  were  going 
to  land  at  such  a  place,  having  collected  the  information  firom  the 


•  In  the  Morning  Herald,  a  tliorough  supporter  of  the  Minifiters,  Lord  Aberdeen 
is  made  to  f^y  :  **  Not  a  sellable  of  tliis  correspondence  has  been  submitted  to  any 
foreign  power." 
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opening  of  a  letter  carefully  resealed  and  foi*\^  arded.  The  foreign 
government  was  ready  to  receive  the  victims  which  om*  Govern- 
ment delivered  into  tneir  hands  :  they  were  caught  and  executed. 
Is  not  their  blood  on  the  head  of  the  informers  f  Supposing,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  plotters  had  succeeded,  and  the  insur- 
rection had  assmned  a  formidable  aspect,  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
had  been  broken,  and  British  interests  had  suffered,  whose  fault 
was  it  but  those  ministers',  who  preferred  turning  informers  to  a 
forei^  government,  to  stopping  infatuated  men  from  running  to 
certain  death,  which  those  Ministers  had  abetted  in  preparing  I 
It  was  not  the  peace  of  Europe  that  they  wanted  to  preserve,  but 
the  blood  of  their  victims  that  English  llCnisters  wanted  to  spill ! 
Oh  !  shame  upon  England  I  Even  this  conduct,  which  rendera 
informers  the  iiorror  of  mankind,  has  been  passed  unnoticed  by 
the  Committee,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  praise  and  shelter  and 
cheer  informers  in  tlieir  sanguinary  calling,  tell  us  that  the  "  in- 
formation so  communicated  was  not  of  a  nature  to  compromise, 
and  did  not  compromise,  the  safety  of  any  individual  within  the 
reach  of  that  foreign  power."  This  is  a  revolting  quibble.  The 
Ministers  had  no  information  to  give  about  persons  then  in  the 
power  of  the  foreign  government,  but  they  had,  and  did  commu- 
nicate information  which  concerned  people  whom  they  knew  were 
going  to  put  themselves  under  the  power  of  the  government  to 
whom  the  information  was  given,  whom  they  might  have  pre- 
vented, but  did  not  prevent,  from  getting  into  the  power  of  that  go- 
vernment, where  they  were  expected  by  the  help  of  our  informers^ 
and  slaughtered.  The  Committee  at  last,  in  their  anxiety  to 
screen  informers,  actually  go  so  far  as  to  state,  that  the  in- 
formation thus  given  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  compromise  the 
safety  of  any  inSvidual  within  the  reach  of  that  foreign  power. 
First  of  all,  let  us  repeat,  it  did  compromise  the  safety  of  parties 
who  at  a  subsequent  period  happened  to  be,  and  it  was  known 
for  certain  would  be,  within  tne  reach  of  that  government; 
and  moreover  how  can  the  Committee  know  that  the  informa- 
tion in  question  did  not  produce  certain  effects?  The  evi- 
dence they  have  collected  may  justify  them  in  saying  what 
the  positive  effects  of  that  information  were — in  asserting  posi- 
tively that  no  names  of  persons  or  places  were  communicated ; 
but  to  say  that  no  person  was  compromised,  is  saying  what  they 
cannot  possibly  know,  and  what  they  cannot  possibly  have  in 
e^^dence,  unless  they  have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
and  individual  reasons  which  induced  the  Government  of  Naples 
to  molest,  imprison,  condemn,  and  execute  thousands  of  per- 
sons, and  so  on  with  respect  to  the  other  goveniments  of  Italy ; 
for  the  information  given  by  our  Ministers  resjx»cting  a  man  not 
VOL.  TI.     NO.  in.  s 
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within  the  reach  of  Naples,  is  kindly  forwarded  to  the  Pope,  for 
instance,  by  the  Neapohtan  Government,  if  the  victims  which  our 
Ministers  have  designated,  be  within  the  reacJii  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  His  Holiness.  And  who  tells  the  Conunittee  that  more 
victims,  now  out  of  the  hands  of  '^  the  friendly  government," 
unaware  of  their  having  been  designated,  althou^  even  their 
names  may  have  been  concealed,  may  not  be  ^^  compromised'* 
the  moment  they  set  foot  on  the  land  of  the  '^  iiiendly  govern- 
ment?" It  is,  moreover,  proper  to  add,  that,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  to  communicate  any  information  to  such  governments, 
withholding  names,  will  cause  even  greater  miseiy  than  if  the 
names  were  given ;  for,  in  this  case,  no  one  but  the  parties  ^)e- 
cially  named  might  be  liable  to  suffer,  whereas  the  withholding 
of  names  renders  liable  to  be  suspected,  proscribed,  and  even  mur- 
dered, persons  entirely  innocent,  and  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
clear  themselves,  as  tne  crimes  which  are  imputed  to  them  on  the 
informaticm  of  the  spy — ^that  is,  the  English  Secretaiy  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs — are  as  carefully  concealed  from  them  as  is 
the  name  of  the  secret  informer  by  whom  they  are  cruelly 
sacrificed.  These  are  the  results  of  the  conduct  praised  and 
applauded  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  have  no  doubt  with  respect  to  two  assertions  of  the 
Committee,  1st,  That  the  warrant  for  opening  Mr.  Mazzini's  let- 
ters was  not  issued  at  the  suggestion  of  any  foreign  power.     We 
believe  that  there  is  no  instance  of  such  a  request  fix)m  one  gen- 
tleman to  another  either  in  diplomacy  or  otherwise ;  that  no  fo- 
reign minister  could  have  dreamt  hitherto  that  such  a  request 
would  have  been  complied  with  by  an  English  gentleman ;  and 
lastly,  that,  had  the  request  been  made,  an  English  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  would  have  ordered  out  of  his  presence  any  one 
who  had  dared  to  insult  him  so  far  as  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
such  baseness.    Modem  noblemen  might  be  above  such  squeam- 
ishness,  if  we  are  to  jud^  from  what  has  transpired^  and  it  is  evi- 
dent the  Committee  think  so ;  still  we  doubt  it.     But  we  don't 
see  that  for  being  spontaneous  and  of  native  growth,  the  thought 
of  opening  letters  to  inform  others  of  their  contents,  is  less  vile  and 
loatnsome.    Whatever  the  Committee  may  think  of  it,  we  don't 
see  that  Great  Britain  has  much  reason  to  ooast  of  the  nationality 
of  this  idea.     We  also  believe,  secondly,   that  the  informers 
did  not  make  known  by  what  means  or  m>m  what  source  they 
derived  the  information.      We  are  free  to  confess,   that  we 
think  the  informer  himself  must  have  felt  ashamed  of  the  means 
and  source  of  his  information ;  and  if  we  were  to  put  in  the  wit- 
ness-box a  spy,  no  matter  how  lost  to  all  shame  and  sense  of  ho- 
nour, we  thmk  that  if  he  were  forced  to  say  that  his  information 
was  derived  from  slily  opening  a  letter,  trusted  to  him  to  carrj*, 
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for  money — even  such  a  wretch  would  blush,  and  his  voice  fal- 
ter, in  confessing  such  ignominy. 
The  Committee  continue  their  Report  in  the  following  words : — 

^^  A  warrant  to  open  and  detain  all  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Wor- 
oell  and  to  Mr.  Stoltzmann,  was  issued  on  the  17th  of  April  1844,  and 
cancelled  on  the  20th  of  June.  A  warrant  to  open  and  detain  all  let- 
ters addressed  to  Mr.  Grodicki  at  Paris,  and  to  another  foreign  gen- 
tleman, was  issued  on  the  dd  of  June  1844,  and  cancelled  on  l£e  13th 
of  the  same  month.  The  last  two  warrants  rested  on  grounds  con- 
nected with  the  personal  safety  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  intrusted  to  the 
protection  of  £ngland.  It  ^.ppears  to  jour  Committee,  that  under 
circumstances  so  pectdiar,  even  a  slight  suspicion  of  danger  would  jus- 
tify a  minister  in  taking  extraordinary  measures  of  precaution.  The 
Committee  have  not  learned  that  there  appeared  in  the  letters  that 
were  detained  any  thing  to  criminate  the  gentlemen  whom  the  Com- 
mittee have  very  reluctantly  named." 

When  one  reads  such  abominable  doctrines,  avowed  and 
defended  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
would  despair  of  English  liberty  and  English  fairness,  were 
it  not  for  the  recollection  that  the  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  nominees  of  Sir  James  Graham.  We  ap- 
peal from  them  to  the  honest  English  gentlemen,  proud  of 
the  old  laws  and  manliness  of  their  country,  but  not  boasting 
of  their  philosophy  and  theoretical  notions  of  liberty.  Ob- 
serve, first  of  all,  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Committee 
admit  that  there  was  no  ground  for  opening  the  letters  of  gentle- 
men whom  they  regret  to  have  mentioned — and  whom  they  need 
not  have  mentioned  any  more  than  they  did  ^^  another  foreign 
centleman,"  of  whom  they  speak.  They  do  not  say  honestly  and 
fearlessly,  "  there  was  nothmg  criminal  in  the  letters  thus  de- 
tained,"  but  they  say,  they  "  have  not  learned  that  there  was."  Do 
they  mean  to  say  tnat  they  might  have  learned  it  if  they  had  in- 
quired? Was  it  not  then:  duty  to  inquire!  And  if  they  did 
inquire,  as  they  no  doubt  did,  and  found  that  the  gentlemen 
named  were  innocent  and  calumniated,  w^hy  use  such  a  shabby 
phrase,  that  "  they  have  not  learned  "  what  they  now  know  it 
was  impossible  to  learn,  being  false  and  baseless!*  Li  the  next 


*  Althoqgh  tbe  Committee  avoid  rendering  this  justice  to  Mr.  Mazzini,  we  think 
h  right  to  state  that  nothing  was  found  in  his  letters  that  could  justify  an  English 
imnisteT  in  opening  them.  His  friends  from  the  Adriatic  informed  him  that  they 
ialended  to  attempt  a  reYolntion  on  the  Neapolitan  coast :  our  Giovemment  eom- 
manicated  the  information  to  that  of  Naples,  and  led  the  writers  to  the  scaffold, 
but  so  &r  from  Mr.  Mazzini  having  any  part  in  this  plan,  he  did  all.  he  could  to 
pravent  his  friends  froip  attempting  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Blr.  Mazziui  was 
raady  to  prove  this  as  well  as  tne  ulsity  of  the  calumnies  industriously  circulated 
hj  a  person  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  of  authority,  to  prejudice  the  Committee 
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place,  let  us  consider  the  cousenuences  of  the  j)rinciples  so  coolly 
advanced  by  the  Comniittee.  The  two  warrants  (for  four  per- 
sons and  an  indefinite  number  of  letters,)  rested  on  grounds 
connected  with  the  personal  safety  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  in- 
trusted to  the  protection  of  England,  and  therefore  even  a  slight 
suspicion  authorizes  a  minister  to  take  extraordinary  precautions ! 
We,  on  the  contrary  contend,  that  the  greater  the  crime  the 
stronger  must  be  the  suspicion,  before  you  believe  it  likely  that 
it  should  be  committed.  I  can  easily  suspect  one  who  follows 
me  likely  to  ])ick  my  pocket,  but  except  on  much  stronger 
grounds  1  never  suspect  nim  of  intending  to  murder  me.  What 
would  it  be  said  if  1  were  to  give  him  into  custody  as  a  would-be 
murderer,  because  my  personal  safety  is  concerned  ?  Would  my 
slight  suspicion  be  enough  to  authorize  me  to  take  so  extraonh- 
nary  a  precaution  ?  And  if  it  does  not  authorize  me  when  I 
have  a  slight  suspicion  about  my  ow^n  life,  (which,  in  my  opinion, 
whatever  be  the  Committee's,  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Czar,)  why  should  it  authorize  a  minister  in  being  eccentric  when 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  concerned  ?  A  minister,  moreover,  may 
take  as  many  extraordinary  measures  as  he  pleases,  provided  he 
takes  moral  and  legal  ones.  The  Committee  oueht  to  have  recol- 
lected that  the  persons  whose  letters  were  wantonly  opened,  as  well 
as  the  letters  tliemselves,  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
England  as  much  as  the  Emperor ;  and  that  the  insult  and  afiront 
of  opening  their  letters,  thereby  implying  that  they  were  sus- 

1)ected  capable  of  committing  a  muraer,  ought  not  to  be  put  on 
lonourable  men,  poor,  and  exiles,  and  persecuted  though  they  be, 
on  slight  suspicion^  as  me  Committee  have  the  hardihood  to  say.  Let 
Messrs.  Warburton  and  Strutt  put  themselves  in  the  case  of  these 
unfortunate  foreigners ;  let  them  think  what  would  be  their  fieel- 
ings  if  they  knew  that  on  slight  suspiciofi  a  Minister  had  supposed 
them  caj)able  of  committing  murder?  Anddo  they,  these  champions 
of  liberty;  think  that  the  poor  and  unknown  foreigner  is  to  nave 
a  different  measui'e  dealt  out  to  him  t  Is  this  English  justice  ? 
Instead  of  palliating  such  iniouities,  the  Committee  would  have 
done  better  if  they  had  mindea  the  facts  a  little  more.  The  war- 
rant against  the  two  gentlemen,  Worcell  and  Stoltzmann,  was 
issued  on  the  17th  of  April,  and  cancelled  on  the  20th  of  June 
1844 ;  that  warrant  is  one  of  the  two  issued  on  grounds  connected 
with  the  personal  safety  of  a  sovereign  whom  every  body  M*ell 
knows  to  oe  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Now  this  sovereign  insisted 
himself  to  the  protection  of  England,  from  the  evening  of  the 


against  his  private  character  :  he  asked  to  be  examined  :  but  this  might  hare 
produced  Rtime  **  inconvenience,"  according  to  Mr.  Strutt's  felicitous  expremon, 
thereforo  Mr.  Mazzini  was  first  put  oflT,  and  then  not  examined  at  all. 
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1st  of  June,  when  he  arrived  at  Woolwicli,  to  that  of  the  10th 
of  the  same  month,  when  he  sailed  from  the  same  place,  after 
having  been  a  nine  days'  wonder.  The  warrant  was  m  force  not 
only  long  before  the  public  knew  of  his  coming,  but  a  consider- 
able time  after  he  was  gone.  After  this  we  are  justified  in  not 
giving  absolute  credence  to  the  Report,  or  the  evidence  on  which 
It  rests. 

We  are  satisfied  that  when  the  Committee  approved  of  the 
sentence,  that  the  peculiarity  of  circumstances — that  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  Russian  Majesty  being  under  the  protection  of 
English  laws — justifies  a  minister  in  taking  extraordinary  mea- 
sures of  precaution  even  on  slight  suspicions,  they  did  not  see 
what  a  wide  door  they  opened  to  most  serious  abuses.  And  this 
is  the  consequence  of  departing  from  just  and  moral  grounds. 
The  expediency  principle  of  the  Committee  is  not  new.  In  the 
worst  times,  in  the  most  despotic  governments,  under  the  regime 
of  the  worst  criminal  law,  one  of  the  axioms  received  was  : — "  In 
atrocissimis  leviores  conjecturas  sufBciunt,  et  licet  jura  transgredi." 
The  Committee  did  nothing  but  put  into  their  English  a  bar- 
barous saying,  now  looked  upon  with  horror  in  all  countries  and 
by  all  legislators.  Torture,  as  is  well  known,  was  declared  by 
the  judges  in  the  &mous  case  of  Felton,  not  to  be  allowed  by  the 
law  of  England,  yet  it  is  as  well  known  that  it  was  repeatedly 
used  both  before  and  after  the  same  opinion  had  been  expressed  by 
Coke  in  his  second  Institute,  who  himself  was  at  least  once  a  party 
to  ordering  the  rack.  On  the  same  principle  that  the  Committee 
have  now  the  hardihood  to  proclaim  in  the  fac«  of  civilized  Eu- 
rope, in  atrocissimis  leviores  conjecturce  sujfficiunty  et  licet  jura 
transffredij  men  of  high  rank  were  found  in  old  times,  who  had 
recourse  to  torture  in  cases  of  crimes  of  great  enormity,  as  for 
instance  high-treason,  as  an  "  engine  of  state,"  to  borrow  Black- 
stone's  words,  and  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  Sir  J.  Graham 
had  letters  opened,  "  for  discovery  and  not  for  evidence,"  as 
Bacon  says.*  If  the  Committee  oe  consistent,  they  must  be 
ready  to  admit  that  if  letters  were  to  be  found  proving  any 
person,  one  of  many  who  have,  for  instance,  encompassed  the 
death  of  the  sovereign,  (either  of  England,  or  of  Russia  when 
in  England,  according  to  the  Committee,)  the  Government  had 
a  riglit  to  go  farther,  and  seizing  the  writer  of  the  letters,  put 


*  ^  In  the  highest  cases  of  treason,  torture  is  used  for  discovery  and  not  for  evi« 
dence,"  says  Bacon,  quoted  by  Hallam,  CobHU.  Hist,  chap,  viii.,  p.  460,  note  +, 
4to.  edit.  See  also  Hetwood,  VindiciUu/n  of  Foie'a  BiHory,  p.  398,  et  uq.  Ar- 
ch jeoloola,  torn.  x.,p.  143.  The  distinction  drawn  by  Bacon  has  not  wanted  fol- 
lowers ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  as  letters  were  opened  to  discover  the  guilty,  not 
to  prove  the  goilt,  there  was  no  great  harm.  It  is  not  worth  while  answering  such 
■rguments  aa  these  ;  they  are  worthy  of  the  cause. 
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him  to  the  rack  "  for  discovery  of  his  accompfices,  not  for  evi- 
dence," as  a  little  Bacon  might  say  in  our  day,  echoing  the  great 
one  of  old. 

We  have  hitherto  avoided  the  question  how  far  the  power  of 
issuing  any  warrant  at  all  is  legal,  as  we  wished  to  show  how 
the  Committee  have  performed  their  duty,  before  coming  to  show 
how  they  have  not.  Among  other  omissions,  they  have  omitted 
to  state,  that  no  law  authorizes,  or  ever  did  authorize,  a  Secretary 
of  State  to  issue  a  warrant.  What  is  found  is  this :  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  issues  his  warrant,  then  and  by  that  authorily 
only,  and  no  other  (the  case  in  which  the  law  itself  authorizes 
being  excepted,)  in  England,  or  by  that  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
in  teland,*  the  Postmaster-General  is  authorized  to  open  letters. 
The  law,  therefore,  is  to  prevent  the  Postmaster-General  opening 
letters  under  any  authonty  except  this  one,  and  conseouently  in- 
tended to  make  letters  sacred.  But  if  the  Secretary  of  otate  takes 
on  himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  expressly  a  certain  letter 
to  be  opened,  then  the  Postmaster  is  warranted  in  so  doing,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  warranted  in  giving 
the  order.  A  Secretary  of  State  may  take  on  himself  to  order  a 
person  to  be  arrested,  but  because  his  warrant  protects  those  who 
obey  his  orders,  it  does  not  follow  that  if  he  causes  an  innocent 
man  to  be  arrested,  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action.  So  it  is  with 
respect  to  opening  letters.  In  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Mazzini, 
Stoltzmann,  and  other  foreimiers,  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  was 
found  which  could  justify  uie  Secretary  of  State,  for  none  of 
them  was  prosecuted,  as  they  would  and  ought  to  have  been,  if 
not  innocent.  '  But,  then,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  a 
letter  has  been  opened,  so  as  to  make  the  Postmaster-General 
responsible,  in  which  case  he  would  have  to  produce  his  warrant, 
and  he  who  signed  it  would  be  called  to  account.  Thus,  Sir 
James  Graham,  relying  on  the  almost  certainty  of  not  being  found 
out,  could  safely  refer  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country,  men  of  limited 
means,  whom  he  had  affronted  and  oppressed.  By  refusing  to 
account  to  the  House  first,  and  then  by  appointing  the  Commit- 
tee who  were  to  investigate  on  public  and  constitutional  grounds 


*  The 23-24 of  6«o.  III.,ch.  17,8ec.  30(Tri8h,)8ay8t!mtthe  warnuitmu8tbe*'an 
express  warrant  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  &e  Lord-Lieutenant  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  this  kingdom."  Mr.  Wynn,  whenever  was  Seeretaiy  of 
State,  signed  warrants  in  England  for  1807,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons'  Conmiittee  ;  and,  in  Ireland,  persons  who  were  neither  Lord*Lieuten- 
ants  or  chief  governors  repeatedly  signed  such  warrants,  as  proved  by  the  same 
authority.  The  power  **  progressed  downward"  from  the  Lord-Lieatenant  to  the 
Secretary,  and  from  him  to  the  secretaiy's  secretary  in  1886.  The  antimiariaa  eom- 
mittoemen  did  not  notice  this  trifle.  lud  they  found  it  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  or 
Elisabeth,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  brought  it  for- 
ward as  proof  of  the  legalUy  of  the  deed  in  those  early  times. 
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the  charges  that  were  brought  before  them,  and  which  it  was 
impossibk  to  prove  before  a  court  of  law,  he  has  secured  to  himself, 
and  the  collea^es  with  whom  he  acted,  a  complete  impunity,  as 
he  thinks.  There  is  a  public  opinion  in  England  that  ne  cannot 
escape  fix>m,  which  may  adequately  punish  him,  and  deter  others 
finom  following  his  example. 

The  Committee  who  nave  been  so  careful  in  pointing  out  an 
early  case  in  which  a  warrant  was  granted  <'on  grounds  which 
would  now  be  considered  hifi:hly  objectionable,"  obviously  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  mui  better  the  modem  pn^ce  is, 
nave  omitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  remarkable 
clause  in  that  warrant.  It  is  signed  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  and 
dated  the  20th  of  September  1712  ;  directed  to  the  Postmaster- 
General.  It  concludes  as  follows  : — "  You  are  to  comply  with 
it,  (the  warrant)  as  fab  as  is  consistent  with  law,  and  the 
duty  of  your  office^  This  is  the  first  warrant  under  the  Act  of 
Anne ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  time,  who  must  have 
known  what  the  Legislature  meant,  far  from  thinking  himself 
authorized  to  direct  letters  to  be  opened  by  that  law,  leaves  it  to 
the  Postmaster-General  to  judge  to  what  extent  the  law  sanc- 
tioned such  practices.  In  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  did  the 
Committee  draw  up  the  paragraph  respecting  the  opening  of  the 
letters  of  Bishop  Atterbury.  They  forgot  to  mention  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  under  wnich  that  strong  measure  was  resorted 
to  for  so  strictly  English  purposes ;  and  when  they  state  that 
there  was  not  '^  any  question  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  the  war- 
rants," they  state  what  is  no  doubt  literally  true,  although  the 
impression  they  mean  to  convey,  viz.  that  no  one  doubted  the 
validity  of  the  warrants,  is  utterly  untrue.  The  facts  are  these. 
Three  letters  were  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Bishop,  which 
were  opened  at  the  Post-office,  read,  copied,  and  the  copies  brought 
forward  against  the  Bishop  before  the  Committee  of  tne  Lords  on 
the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Peter  Thouvois  was  examined  touch- 
ing the  copies  of  these  three  letters,  and  attested  that  they  were 
true  copies.  The  Bishop  then  asked  this  Thouvois,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Post-office,  "  If  he  had  any  express  warrant, 
under  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  for 
opening  the  said  letters  ?"  The  Question  was  objected  to,  and  the 
foUowine  resolution  carried : — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  mat  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  public  safety,  as  well  as 
unnecessaiy  for  the  prisoner's  defence,  to  sufier  any  fiirther  inauiry 
to  be  made,  upon  this  occasion,  into  the  warrants  which  nave 
been  granted  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  for  the  stopping  and 
opening  of  letters  which  should  come  or  go  by  post,  or  into  the 
metho£  that  have  been  taken  by  the  proper  officers  at  the  Post- 
office,  in  obedience  to  such  warrants."     By  this  monstrous  ded- 
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sioo,  the  fact  that  there  were  warrants,  as  well  as  their  legslity, 
was  assumed^  although  the  question  to  ascertain  that  fact  was 
not  answered  ;  and  the  whole  discussion  as  to  the  validity  being 
stopped,  it  w^as  impossible  for  the  Bishop  to  raise  that  question. 
Far  from  being  satisfied,  Atterbury,  in  his  defence,  mentioned 
the  stopping  the  clerks  of  the  Post'K)ffice  from  answering,  as  one 
of  the  many  hardships  under  which  he  laboured.* 

But  we  should  never  end  were  we  to  go  on  pointing  out  the 
incorrect  statements,  as  well  as  the  clever  omissions  whicn  deserve 
to  be  pointed  out  in  this  impartial  document,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore pass  to  another  important  point.  The  Report  runs  as  follows  : 

"  It  does  not  appear  to  your  Committee  necessary  to  follow  the  war- 
rant from  the  time  of  its  reception  at  the  Post-office,  to  that  of  its  exe- 
cution. The  letters  which  have  been  detained  and  opened  are,  unless 
retained  by  special  order,  as  sometimes  happens  in  criminal  cases, 
closed  and  rescaled,  without  affixing  any  mark  to  indicate  that  they 
have  been  so  detained  and  opened,  and  ai*e  forwarded  by  post  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  superscriptions." 

And  further  on,  s])eaking  of  the  examination  of  certain  bags  ad- 
dressed to  particular  places,  they  say : 

'^  This  examination  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  opening  of 
letters  under  warrant,  and  it  is  not  the  method  practised  when  letters 
are  retained  and  opened  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

These  are  two  of  the  most  exquisite  bits  of  the  whole  Report.  Mr. 
Duncombe  had  offered  to  prove  that  the  letter-bags  of  certain  towns 
or  divisions  were  taken  to  the  inner  office,  when  letters  were  taken 
out  and  opened.  The  proofs,  as  we  have  seen,  were  virtually  re- 
fused by  tne  Committee,  who,  however,  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  inquire  how  the  authorities  proceeded  in  executing  the  warrant, 
and  tnen  add,  that  the  examining  certain  letter-bags  ''  has  no 
connexion  whatever  with  the  openmg  of  letters  under  warrant." 
Does  this  mean  that  it  has  with  the  opening  of  letters  not  under 
warrant  ?  And  if  the  warrant  is  found  to  be  properly  and  legally 
issued  and  executed,  when  there  are  doubts  as  to  both,  was  it  not 
highly  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  fact,  and 
tranquillize  the  public  mind  by  showing  that  the  thing  was  done 
legally,  or  to  take  proper  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  illegalities, 
if  any  occurred  ?  It  is  plain,  by  their  saymg  what  was  not  the 
method  practised  when  lettei"s  are  opened  by  authoritj*  of  the  Se- 
cretarj'  of  State,  that  tlie  Committee  know  which  is  the  method  : 


*  It  is,  moreover,  absurd  to  quote  as  a  precedent  of  iaw  and  ju$tic€^  what  was 
done  to  pass  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Tf,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  validity  of 
the  warrants  for  opening  letters  had  been  considered  indisputable,  that  would  not 
have  proved  them  to  be  so  in  law. 
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and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  as  they  shrink  from  telling  the 
House  wliat  it  was,  tney  felt  it  was  too  revolting  an  abomination 
to  bring  to  light.  In  the  process  of  this  mysterious  practice  there 
is  one  part  which  is  still  more  disgusting,  degradmg,  and  base 
than  what  we  have  been  hitherto  dwelling  upon,  and  that  is  the 
careful  resealing  of  the  letters  when  opened  and  read,  executed 
with  such  skill  as  to  baffle  discoverv.  It  was  this  that  made  Lord 
Radnor  state  plainly  and  honestly,  that  this  was  "  a  system  of 
falsehood,  treachery,  and  forgery ;"  and  before  him  Lord  Denman 
had,  with  equal  honesty,  alluded  to  the  system  of  concealment  in 
using  the  power  claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
"  something  very  like  forgery "  by  which  it  was  carried  on. 
Had  no  member  of  the  Committee  enough  of  English  blood  in 
his  veins  to  feel  it  curdle  at  these  proceedings,  and  wish  to  brand 
them  with  infamy  ?  Is  it  not  a  falsehood  to  deliver  a  letter  pre- 
tending it  to  be  untouched,  when  it  has  in  fact  been  opened  1  Is 
it  not  treacherv  to  open  a  letter  trusted  to  the  honour  of  the 
State,  in  the  mil  confidence  that  it  would  be  held  sacred?  Is 
it  not  forgery  to  imitate  a  seal  so  cimningly  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  discover  that  it  has  been  broken  ?  Did  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Committee  approve  of  these  unholy  prac- 
tices I  If  they  condemned  them,  wny  not  do  so  openly  ?  Would 
they  give  them  the  sanction  of  their  silence  ?  Silence  !  No  ;  they 
did  worse ;  they  did  their  best  to  conceal  them,  and  therefore  to 
perpetuate  them.  Words  fail  us  to  express  what  we  feel  at 
sucn  words  as  the  following :  "  The  letters  were  closed  and  re- 
sealed  without  affixing  any  mark  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
detained  and  opened.  Now,  observe  :  This  merely  implies  that 
persons  were  not  positively  made  aware  that  their  letters  had  been 
opened,  but  leaves  one  to  infer  that  no  care  was  taken  to  conceal 
that  fact ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  possible  care  was 
and  is  taken  particularly  by  resealing  the  letter  with  a  forged 
SEAL,  so  well  executed  as  to  render  discovery  impossible.  If  even 
they  did  not  disapprove  of  the  practice  of  forging  seals — and 
that  is  a  matter  or  taste  for  their  own  consideration — siurely  the 
Committee  ought  not  to  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms 
calculated  to  convey  an  impression  which  was  utterly  false. 

We  shall  now  quote  another  passage  from  the  Rej)ort,  deserving 
great  attention,  both  as  to  the  facts  and  as  to  the  principles  that 
are  involved  in  it.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  foreign  department  at  the  General  Post- 
office,  the  secrecy  of  foreign  correspondence,  your  Committee  are  as- 
sured, is  kept  inviolate.  Certain  warrants,  bearing  respectively  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  in  1782,  and  ofhissuccessor  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
were  laid  before  your  Committee,  which,  being  of  a  very  compreheu- 
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sive  nature,  have,  in  conjunction  with  other  information,  induced  your 
Committee  to  believe  that  diplomatic  correspondence,  when  post^  in 
the  ordinary  course,  incurred  in  this  country  and  in  other  great  States 
of  £urope,  nearly  equal  risk  of  inspection.  How  long  similar  warrants 
continued,  and  when  they  were  finally  recalled,  your  Committee  have 
no  information;  nor  did  they  think  it  their  duty  to  report  as  to  any 
practice  which  may  have  existed  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. Of  this  they  are  satisfied  that  no  such  warrants  or  practices  now 
exist ;  and  that  public  as  well  as  private  correspondence,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic,  passing  through  the  office  in  regular  course,  now  en- 
joys complete  security,  subject  only  to  the  contingency  of  a  Secretary 
of  State's  warrant,  directed  for  special  reasons  against  a  particular 
letter  or  letters.*' 

On  this  we  may  as  well  observe,  that  the  warrant  against  all 
the  letters  to  two  gentlemen  in  one  warrant,  like  the  case  of 
Worcell  and  Stoltzmann,  or  Grodicki  and  another,  is  not "  a  war- 
rant against  a  particular  letter  or  letters.'*  This  crooked  para- 
graph,* the  wisn  of  the  Committee  to  avoid  the  subject,  the  sort 
of  palliation  indirectly  invoked  by  dragging  in  unnecessarilv  the 
other  great  states  of  Europe,  and  making  out  that  we  were  better 
than  they  are, — all  these  circumstances  are  satisfactory  proof  that 
there  is  something  very  bad  indeed,  that  the  Committee  wish  to 
screen  and  sanctify.  Let  us  compare  with  this  the  following 
plain,  short,  and  pithy  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee : 

'^  It  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  under  many 
successive  administrations,  an  established  practice  that  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  foreign  ministers,  passing  through  the  Greneral  Post- 
office,  should  be  sent  to  a  department  of  the  Foreign  Office  before  the 
forwarding  of  such  correspondence  according  to  its  address.  The  Post- 
master-Grcneral  having  had  his  attention  called  to  the  &ct  that  there 
was  no  sufficient  authority  for  this  practice,  has,  since  June,  discon- 
tinued it  altogether." 

So  then  the  correspondence  which  Ministers  of  the  good 
friends  and  allies  of  our  gracious  Sovereign  posted,  was  not  only 
nearly  as  unsafe  as  in  other  great  States,  but  regularly  and  coti- 
stantty  sent  out  of  its  course,  lor  no  very  worthy  purpose,  (and  that 
must  certainly  be  pretty  nearly  as  often  as  they  did  the  same  in  those 
wicked  foreign  great  States  alluded  to) — a  practice  which  seems 


*  We  don't  ehM;ge  the  Committee  with  haying  drawn  np  the  pangraph'in  an 
ttnintelltgible  manner  of  malioe  prepente,  We  believe  it  is  owing  to  their  dowmwht 
want  of  clearness  of  perception,  awkwardness  of  position  in  having  to  screen  what 
their  conscience  made  them  ashamed  of,  and  deficient  knowledge  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  following  specimen  of  correct  and  clear  expression  of  ideas  speaks  for 
Itself :  «  The  successors  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  issued  warrants  for  stoppuig  and 
opening  letters  of  a  very  general  and  unlimited  character."  What  woula  the  Com- 
mittee  tliink  if  tlie  warrants  instead  of  the  letters  had  been  of  a  very  genenl  and 
nnlimited  character  t 
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to  have  been  discontinued  ages  ago,  according  to  the  vague^  and^ 
as  nsnaly  ambiguous  phrases  of  the  Commons,  but  which  appears  to 
have  been  discontinued  only  since  last  June,  as  the  Lotus  I'eport 
— ^the  very  month,  as  it  happens  by  a  most  singular,  and  no  doubt 
fortuitous  coincidence,  when  Mr.  Mazzini  presented  his  petition 
through  Mr.  Duncombe.  We  think  one  might  safely  bet,  since 
betting  is  one  of  the  lordly  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  that 
the  discontinuation  of  this  naughty  practice  is  not  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  that  month.  But  whilst  the  Committee  of  the 
Commons  reluctantly  admitted  that  only  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence going  through  the  Post-ofBce  was  nearly  as  unsafe  in 
England  (where  it  was  opened  whenever  it  could  be  got  hold  of) 
as  in  the  other  great  States  of  Europe,  Lord  Haddington — ^the 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — on  the  25th  of  June,  in  his  place 
in  Parliament,  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  essence  of  govern- 
ment consisted  in  the  power  of  opening,  and  of  course  resealing, 
letters  in  an  imperceptible  manner.  His  Lordshin  said,  that  thL 
power  "  must  necessarily  exist  in  every  country  having  any  go- 
vernment at  all ;"  so  that  in  fiiture,  when  we  mean  to  ascertain 
whether  a  country  is  governed,  or  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
anarchy,  we  have  only  to  ask ;  "  Have  the  Mimsters  (for  we  can 
suppose  Ministers  ana  a  barbarous  country  co-existing,)  the  power 
of  opening  letters ;  and  do  they  know  how  to  reseal  them  so 
cleverly  as  not  to  be  found  out  t"  If  the  answer  be  in  the  nega- 
tive, we  may,  according  to  Lord  Haddington's  axiom,  set  down 
that  country  as  having  no  government  at  all.  Is  it  not  marvel- 
lous ?  We  always  thought  the  first  ingredient  in  a  good  govern- 
ment was  virtue;  and  now  we  find  that  this  consists  m  cunningly 
opening,  and  still  more  cimningly  resealing  letters  going  through 
the  post. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the  fiict,  that  in  most  states 
of  Europe— great  and  small — ^probably  in  all  not  long  ago — 
diplomatic  as  well  as  private  correspondence  was  violated.  So 
in  many  countries — and  not  long  since  in  many  more — men  are 
thrown  into  prison  ad  libitum;  kept  there  without  knowing  why; 
obliged  to  cnminate  themselves,  by  answering  questions  put  to 
them  for  that  express  purpose;  deprived  of  means  of  defence,  their 
papers  searched,  and  materials  to  condemn  them  most  cimningly 
drawn  out  of  them,  &c.  But  is  this  an  argument  in  favour  of 
such  practices,  or  a  proof  that  they  are  authorized  by  law,  or  that 
such  Governments  are  good  ?  Is  it  not  the  boast  and  pride  of 
this  country  that  such  proceedings  cannot  take  place  here  ?  Does 
not  the  difierence  between  a  firee  and  a  despotic  Government 
consist  principally  in  this,  that  the  laws  are  omnipotent  in  the 
one,  ana  the  will  of  man  above  them  in  the  other  f  The  law  of 
nations  takes  diplomatic  correspondence   under  its  protection ; 
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and  wherever  a  free  Government  exists,  the  sanctity  of  private 
correspondence  going  through  the  Post-office  is  the  subject  of 
special  enactments.  Is  an  English  Minister  to  appeal  to  what  is 
done  in  foreign  despotic  countries,  as  a  justification  for  his  setting 
public  as  well  as  municipal  law  at  defiance  I  Or  ought  he  not, 
if  he  is  to  appeal  to  foreign  customs,  to  argue  from  wliat  is  done 
in  free  countries  ?  Is  it  fair  for  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  quote  what  is  done  in  open  defiance  of  public  law  ? 
But  probably  they  did  not  know  it,  and  being  in  the  humour  of 
finding  right  whatever  was  done,  they  did  not  inquire ;  it  is  how- 
ever remarkable,  that  before  June  last  no  one  from  the  Foreign 
Office  told  the  Postmaster-General  that  he  was  wrong  in  sending 
to  that  department  the  letters  of  foreign  ministers,  some  of  whom 
(we  are  assured  by  one  of  them,)  had  all  along  suspected  this 
practice,  whilst  otners  had  no  idea  of  it,  but  relied  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  ^^  it  is  an  offence  against  the  civil  laws,  and  is  a  crime 
to  intercept  the  letters  of  a  private  person,  because  the  public 
safety  is  disturbed  thereby ;  but  there  is  no  intercepting  those  of 

an  ambassador,  without  violating  the  law  of  nations 

Nobody  ever  doubted  that  the  security  which  is  due  to  public 
persons,  extends  itself  also  to  their  letters."*  Vattel,  the  great 
authority  of  our  statesmen,  does  not  hesitate  in  laying  down  the 
same  principles,!  which  must  therefore  have  been  well  known  to 
every  person  who  had  a  hand  in  this  disgraceful  business.  M. 
Guizot  having  declared  that  the  correspondence  going  through 
the  French  post-office  was  held  sacred  in  fact  and  in  law,  for 
public  as  well  as  for  private  persons,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  that  in  fact  such  was  not  the  case ;  for  a  dispatch  from 
one  of  our  ministers  abroad  being  just  then  on  its  way  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  it  was  opened  on  its  passing  through  Paris,  and  a  copy 
of  it  taken,  which  copy  the  members  of  the  Committees  were 
shown.  Taking  all  this  to  be  true,  it  proves  only  thatM.  Guizot 
knowing  that  the  law  was  at  variance  with  the  faet^  had  courage 
enough  to  answer  so  as  not  to  criminate  himself;  but  does  it  m 
the  least  justify  the  doings  of  our  Foreign  Office  I  If  proof  is 
brought  tliat  pockets  are  picked  in  Paris,  although  it  be  denied 
by  the  Frencn  police,  are  our  ministers  justified  in  appealing  to 
the  French  practice  as  a  precedent  for  giving  any  scoundrel  mey 
please  a  wairant  to  pick  pockets  in  England  ? 

The  law  in  all  civilized  countries  is  and  has  always  been,  that 


*  WicQUKFORT.  The  Ambastador,  lib.  i.,  c.  18.  He  relates  some  curious  cases 
which  occurred  in  England,  bearing  on  this  subject,  which  have  escaped  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  House  of  Commons. 

t  Lib.  iv.,  ch.  9,  §  123. 
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to  open  a  letter  is  a  criminal  action,  as  Wicquefort  says.  Good, 
just  and  moral  governments  never  authorize  the  perpetration  of 
a  crime.  Even  long  before  the  introduction  of  i^ost-offices, 
whoever  opened  and  resealed  a  letter  was  punished,  and  he  who 
showed  it  still  more.  Honourable  men  recoiled  from  procuring 
and  still  more  taking  advantage  of  information  obtained  in  so 
treacherous  a  manner.*  In  I  ranee,  in  the  worst  times,  no  ad- 
vantage was  allowed  to  be  taken  by  judges  of  a  letter  come  at  in 
an  indirect  and  improper  manner.  A  person  accused  of  simony 
was  proved  guilty  by  a  letter  written  to  the  attorney  of  the  pro- 
secutor, before  the  proceedings  had  begun.  But  the  Parliament 
of  Tholouse  thought  it  dangerous  to  allow  the  production  of  a 
letter  not  directed  to  the  party  who  wished  to  make  use  of  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Wake- 
field and  others,  the  prosecutor  had  become  possessed,  no  one 
knew  how,  of  letters  either  written  by,  or  addressed  to,  some  of 
the  parties  accused.  The  letters  were  produced,  and  in  a  country 
where  the  accused  is  not  allowed  to  be  questioned  or  to  criminate 
himself,  these  letters  were  read  in  evidence,  although  possessed  by 
those  who  produced  them  by  means  which  could  not  bear  the 


*  Cam  enim  qui  iustrumenta  apud  se  deposits  prodidJt  Lege  Cornelia  teneatur 
id  idem  de  epbtola  prodita  respondendum  Tidetur.  .  .  .  Improbum  hoc  ad- 
iniosam  eeee  etiam  accusatores  nonalli  judicavere  qui  cum  poesent  ejusmodi  iniitni> 
mentis  scelere  proditb  accusationem  instruere  noluerunt  Matthabi,  ad  Lib. 
xlyiii.  Dig.  tit.  7.  De  FaUo.  Is  not  a  letter  trusted  to  the  post  as  sacred  a  deposit 
as  ean  be  oonceiyed  !  We  are  gUd  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  substitute  for  the 
instances  of  Roman  honour,  which  the  author  adduces,  one  of  an  Englishman — the 
late  Lord  St  Vincent  When  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz  with  disaffected  crews,  letters 
arrived  from  the  as  yet  unsubdued  mutineers  at  the  Nore,  urging  his  seamen  to  re- 
sistance. It  was  suggested  that  the  delivery  of  the  letters  should  be  withheld. 
**  Certainly  not,"  was  the  great  Admirars  reply,  "  let  ever^-  letter  be  immediately 
delivered  ;  I  dare  to  say  the  commander-in-chief  will  know  how  to  support  his  own 
aatbority."— TvcKBB.  Memoin  of  Earl  St,  Vincent^  vol.  i.,  p.  300.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  deserves  likewise  transcribing,  to  the  honour  of  English  statesmen  of 
bygone  tiroes  : — **  One  morning  a  man  came  to  him  (Pulteney)  offering  his  service, 
that  he  could  open  any  letter  folded  in  any  form,  could  take  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
and  make  it  up  aeain  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  himself  could 
not  distinguish  whether  the  seal  had  been  touched,  or  how  the  letter  had  been 
opened.  The  man  withdrew  into  another  room,  a  short  letter  was  written,  was 
folded  up  in  the  most  artful  manner,  was  sealed  with  a  finely  cut  coat  of  arms,  and 
then  sent  to  the  man  in  the  room  adjoining.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  man  re- 
turned with  the  letter  and  tlie  copy  of  the  letter,  and  neither  Mr.  Pulteney,  nor  a 
friend  who  had  been  sitting  with  him  at  the  time,  could  discover  the  least  traces  of 
the  letter's  having  been  opened.  The  man  therefore  hoped  that  his  honour  would 
employ  him,  or  recommend  him  to  some  other  person.  He  replied,  that  he  re- 
gretted that  there  existed  such  a  dangerous  enemy  to  society  ;  so  far  from  employ- 
mg  or  recommending  him,  he  would  punish  him  if  he  had  it  in  his  power.  '  Go 
yaar  ways,'  said  he,  *  and  seek  your  rewanl  elsewhere.'  The  roan  was  soon  after 
taken  into  the  Secretary  of  State's  office." — Newtoic,  Life  and  Anecdotet,  prefixed 
to  his  Works,  p.  76. 
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light.*  We  think  that  the  Pailiament  of  Tholouse  has  the  advan- 
tage; and  we  mention  these  cases  to  )show  that  we  are  not, 
in  all  instances  as  we  assume  so  complacently,  the  most 
high-minded  people  in  the  world.  In  1790  and  1791,  the  Con^ 
stituent  Assembly  of  France  t  proclaimed  the  inviolability  of  let- 
tersy  and  forbade  their  being  opened  mider  any  pretence  what- 
ever ;  a  severe  pmiishment  was  provided  against  pers(»is  guilty 
of  having  broken  the  seal  of  a  letter,  by  the  Criminal  Code  of 
the  25th  of  September  1791,  when  this  was  done  by  order  of  a 
minister.}  This  was  confirmed  by  the  638th  art.  of  the  Code,  3d 
Brum.  an.  iv.,  with  a  very  important  addition,§  which  was,  how- 
ever, suppressed  in  Bonaparte's  time — ^for  even  he  was  not  bold 
enough  to  avow  and  defend  such  a  vile  practice — ^by  the  art.  187 
of  the  Penal  Code  of  1810,  in  which  me  pimishment  for  seal- 
breakers  was  greatly  diminished,  avowedly  in  order  that  the 
guilty  should  not  escape.  ||  Such  is  the  law  in  France  at  the 
present  moment,  and  M.  Guizot  tells  us,  on  his  own  responsibi- 
lity, that  it  is  executed.  Some  persons  may  laugh  at  the  circular 
addressed  in  1815  to  the  authorities,  by  Camot — as  waa  done  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr. 
Roebuck  translated  it  for-theu*  benefit — ^but  we  look  upon  this  im- 
portant document  as  a  great  homage  rendered  to  public  honour, 
and  beg  to  submit  it  to  our  readers.^  In  the  United  States,  by  a 
statute  passed  in  1825,  (ch.  275,f  21,)  every  person  employed  in 
the  Postr-ofiice,  without  exception,  is  rorbidden  from  opening,  de- 
taining, or  delaying  a  letter,  under  a  severe  punishment ;  and  the 


^  GuYOT.  Beperioire  de  Jurumrudence,  Art.  Lettre,  The  Trial  ofE.  Q,  Waiki* 
fiM,    Published  by  Murray  in  1826.     12mo. 

t  Deo.  10th  August  1790,  and  10th  July  1791. 
.    X  P&rt  2d.,  tit  1st.,  §  3,  art  3. 

II  II  n'eat  port^  par  le  present  article  aucune  atteinte  i  la  surreiUance  que  le 
gottvemement  pent  exercer  sur  les  lettres  venant  dee  pays  dtrangers  ou  destin^ea 
pour  ces  mdmes  pays. 

§  L'on  a,  dans  oette  matiire,  cherch^  plutdt  una  peine  efficace  qu'  une  peine  s^v^re 
...  II  importe  de  les  r^primer  (les  abus  d'autorit^  i^  mais  avec  moderation,  si  Ton 
veut  que  ce  soit  avec  succes. — Berlibr,  Expose  de$  Motifif  ^e. 
.  %  Je  suis  inform^,  Monsieur  le  pr^fet,  que,  dans  plusieurs  parties  de  I'empire,  le 
secret  des  oorrespondances  a  4t6  viol^  par  des  agens  de  I'administration.  Qui  peut 
avoir  autorisd  de  pareilles  mesures !  Leurs  auteurs  diront-ils  qu'ils  ont  tooIu  servir 
le  gouTemement  et  chercher  sa  pens^  1  Porter  de  pareils  procM^  dans  I'admi' 
nistration,  oe  n'est  point  servir  rEmpereur,  c*e8t  calomnier  sa  Majesty.  Elle  ne  de- 
niande  point,  elle  rejette  les  hommages  d'uu  ddvouement  d^savou^  par  les  loit. 
Or  les  lois  ne  se  aont-elles  pas  accord^es  depuia  1789  k  prononcer  que  )e  secret  dm 
lettres  est  inviolable  1  Tous  nos  mallieurs,  aux  diyerses  ^poques  de  la  revolution, 
sont  venus  de  la  violation  des  priucipes,  U  est  temps  d'y  rentrer.  Vous  voudres 
done  bien.  Monsieur  le  pr^fet,  niire  poursuivre  d*apr^  toute  lariguenr  des  lois  ces 
infractions  d'un  des  droits  les  plus  sacr^s  de  I'homme  en  societtf.  I*  pens^e  d'un 
citoyen  francais  doit  dtre  libre  comme  sa  personne  mime. 

Agr^ez,  Monsieur  le  pr^fet,  Tassuranoe  de  ma  parfaite  oonBideration.-^GARMOiL 
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point  has  been  considered  so  very  important  in  Belgium,  that  the 
nation  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  proclaim  the  inviolability  of 
letters,  without  exception,  as  one  of  their  constitutional  rights.* 
In  Lord  Haddington's  opinion,  these  are  proofs  that  there  is  no 
government  at  aU  in  France,  the  United  States,  and  Belmum ; 
we  think,  however,  that,  in  this  respect,  those  countries  are  better 
off  than  we  are  w^ith  our  Board  of  Mercuries  in  Downing  Street 
and  at  the  Postoffice. 

Yet,  it  is  on  the  ground  of  its  necessity  for  good  government 
that  Lsord  Haddington  exclaims — 

^'  Was  it  to  be  conceived  that  a  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  matter  of 
importance — ^in  a  matter,  as  he  beheved,  involving  danger  to  the  State, 
to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  Country,  and  beooming  the  subject  of  a  cor- 
respondence—should not  have  die  power  of  checking  the  anticipated 
evil,  and  preventing  the  threatened  public  misfortune,  by  causing  the 
opening  of  letters  that  were  passing  through  the  Post-office  V 

Liord  Denman,  in  the  same  debate,^  expressed  a  different,  and, 
as  we  humbly  conceive,  more  English  opinion  : — 

^'  I  do  not,"  said  that  noble  Lord,  ''  I  do  not  consider  this  a 
question  of  expediency  or  inexpediency,  but  a  question  of  right  or 
wrong.  I  do  no  more  believe  it  necessary  to  show  that  it  was  wrong 
for  this  power  to  exist,  in  the  person  of  one  individual,  than  I  should 
think  it  necessary  to  contend  that  it  was  wrong  to  pick  a  pocket." 

The  question,  then,  is  one  of  right  or  wrong ;  and  now  we 
shonld  like  to  ask  Lord  Haddington,  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to 
his  conscience  as  an  honest  man,  to  put  the  case  as  one  of  opening 
letters  only  to  prevent  and  check  an  evil  of  magnitude,  whilst 
the  case  under  discussion  w^as  not  one  of  such  ma^iitude,  and 
whilst  the  pith  of  the  complaint  was  still  more  than  mat  of  open- 
ing letters,  that  of  resealing  them  and  forwarding  them  to  parties 
wEo  were  thus  deceived  by  treachery  and  forgery  ?  Does  Lord 
Haddington  think  these  honourable,  christian,  and  gentlemanlike 
ways  of  governing  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  contend  that  the  sanctitv 
of  the  end  justifies  the  dishonesty  of  the  means  ?  Let  Lord  Haa- 
dington  suppose  that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  think  it  right, 
to  prevent  and  check  an  anticipated  public  evil  of  ^eat  import- 
ance, to  order  a  man  to  be  arrested,  would  he  be  justified  in  caus- 
ing it  to  be  done  by  stealth,  and  by  unknown  hands,  placing 
the  man  in  a  secret  or  private  prison  ;  refusing  him  any  informa- 
tion as  to  why  or  wher^ore,  or  by  whose  orders  he  was  arrested ; 
and  finally  letting  him  out  in  as  mysterious  a  manner — taking 
from  him,  as  far  as  possible,  all  means  of  obtainiug  redress  for 


ConsiituHon  Bd^y  art.  22. 
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such  treatment?  .The  Secretary  of  State  is  informed,  that  if 
he  stops  and  reads  the  letters  of  a  person,  he  may  find  him  engar 
ged  in  a  treasonable  plot.  He  misses  one  of  the  letters,  but  Tie 
IS  told  that  the  person  who  has  received  it  carries  it  about  in  his 

Scket,  and  that  it  may  be  of  importance  to  read  it ;  yet  the  Rif^ht 
onourable  thinks  it  "  a  matter  of  importance"  not  to  have  the 
f)erson  who  wrote  it  made  aware  that  he  is  watched.  Forthwith 
le  sends  for  some  pick-pocket,  whom  he  has  known  at  an  elec- 
tion, and  charges  him  delicately  to  abstract  the  letter  fix>m 
the  pocket  hi  wliich  it  is  kept,  and  bring  it  to  him.  The  thing 
is  done,  and  the  letter  read  ;  but,  not  to  excite  suspicion,  it  is  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  as  delicately  returned  as  it  was  abstracted. 
This  is  also  done.  And,  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  some 
other  letters  kept  in  a  drawer  by  him  who  received  them,  a  valet 
is  bribed  to  let  the  Right  Honourable  see  them :  the  drawer  is 
locked,  but  the  valet  knows  the  key,  and  can  manage  to  take  an 
impression  of  it ;  wliich  being  done,  the  Right  Honourable  gets  a 
key  made,  the  valet  uses  it,  shows  the  letters  and  replaces  them, 
toties  quoties.  Is  this  defensible  I  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween forging  a  key  and  for^ng  a  seal  I  What  makes  the  open- 
ing and  resealing  letters  a  holy  action,  seems  to  be  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  done  whilst  they  were  trusted  to  the  honour  of  the 
Government — a  slender  guarantee  no  doubt,  as  times  go — the  Go- 
vernment being  paid  for  carrying  the  letters  safely j  and  fining  you 
if  you  send  them  by  other  means  than  the  Post>K)ffice.  But,  it  is 
said,  that  the  law  is  for  opening  letters,  and  that  people  ought  to 
have  known  it.  The  Government  and  its  agents  have  done  all 
they  could  to  create  an  impression  that  no  letter  was  ever  opened 
by  any  authority  whatever,  except  in  cases  of  misdirection,  want 
of  payment,  or  refusal  to  receive  it.  This  is  not  one  of  the  least 
revolting  features  in  this  business.  In  1833,  Mr.  Wallace,  M.P. 
for  Greenock,  moved  for  the  following  return,  which  we  copy 
verbatim,  capitals  and  all,  from  the  Parliamentary  papers  for 
1834,  among  which  it  is  found,  having  been  ordered  by  the 
House  to  be  printed  on  the  10th  of  February  1834.  It  runs 
thus: — 

"  Post-Office.  Opening  Letters.  A  return  of  all  and  every 
INSTRUCTION,  BYE*-'LAW,  or  AUTHORITY,  under  which  Postmasters 
are  instructed,  or  authorized,  or  have  assumed  a  right  to  open  up, 
unfold,  apply  strong  lamp-lights  to,  or  use  any  of  these,  or  any  other 
means  whatever,  for  ascertaining,  or  reading  what  may  be  contained, 
in  words  or  in  figures,  in  any  letter  of  any  size  or  description,  being 
£Ewtened  with  a  wafer,  or  with  wax,  or  even  if  totallv  unfastened  by 
either." 

To  which  the  following  return  was  made : — 
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^^  General  PoBt-offioe,  81  August  1838.  No  such  instruction  has 
been  issued  firom  the  General  Post-office.  Every  person  in  the  Post- 
office  is  required  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  the  9th 
Queen  Anne,  c.  10,  That  he  wiU  not  open,  detain,  or  delay  any  letter 
which  shall  come  into  his  hands  by  reason  of  his  employment  in  the 
Post-office.  Whenever  it  is  noticed  that  a  letter  has  been  put  into  the 
Post-office  un&stened,  it  is  invariably  sealed  with  the  official  seal  for 
security.    F,  Frtding^  Secretary.** 

Now,  mark  the  straight-forwardness  and  honesty  of  the  an- 
swer: "No  instruction  nas  been  issued /rom  the  General  Poet 
officer    Now  the  motion  was  as  to  all  and  every  instruction  or 
AUTHORITT — and  a  warrant  is  an  authority — ^by  which  Poetr 
maeters  in  general — ^which  must  have  included  the  General  Post- 
mastery  as  the  word  general  does  not  make  him  cease  to  be  the 
London  Postmaster — are  authorized,  not  only  fix)m  the  General 
Post-office,  to  which  the  answer  cimninMy  limits  itself,  but  from 
any  body  whatever — ^to  open  letters.    Then  the  oath  is  alluded 
to  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  one  believe  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  any  exception  whatever,  are  the  sworn 
officers  allowed  to  open,  detain,  or  delay  any  letters,  whereas  the 
oath  contains  the  exceptions  often  recited  in  the  course  of  this 
article;  but  which  were  suppressed,  because,  if  mentioned,  it 
would  have  been  necessaiy  to  state  how,  and  when,  and  why 
letters  had  been  opened,  which  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  sweeping  answer :    "  No  instruction  from  the  Post- 
office,''  by  which  me  return  bemns.    Let  us  now  observe  that  in 
1833,  four  warrants  were  issued  for  opening  letters,  and  within 
the  three  years  inmiediately  preceding  not  less  than  thiity-«dx — 
that  is  on  an  average  one  every  month— of  which  the  Secretary 
must  have  been  as  well  informed  as  of  his  own  existence. 

If  the  accommodating  doctrine  of  Lord  Haddington  and  of 
other  moral  statesmen  of  his  school  be  received,  we  do  not  see 
why  the  Postmaster-General  does  not  fitill  send  the  dispatches  of 
foreign  ministers  to  the  Foreign  Office,  as  usual.  May  it  not  be 
most  important  to  know  for  certain  what  is  the  real  import  of 
certain  negodations  which  there  is  good  ^und  for  believing 
are  carrying  on  between  France  and  Amenca,  for  instance,  and 
which  are  thought  deeply  to  involve  &e  honour  and  safety  of 
England  ?  Was  it  to  be  conceived,  his  Lordship  would  ask,  that 
a  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  matt»  of  such  importance,  should  not 
have  the  power  of  opening  letters  passing  through  the  Post-office  t 
I  ooidd  never  understand,  he  would  acQ,  why  this  power  should 
not  extend  to  letters  of  parties  who  might  mid  it  convenient  to 
carry  on  their  corresponaence  under  the  security  of  the  English 
Post-office.    Then  we  aU  know  that  ^^  salus  reipublic®  suprema 

VOL.  n.    NO.  in.  T 
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lex."  Ministerial  members  know  it  as  well  as  Lord  Haddington, 
who  ought  to  go  a  little  farther.  Suppose  a  French  cabinet-mes- 
senger passes  through  England  with  dispatches,  in  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  Delieve  a  secret  treaty  is  enclosed,  of  vital 
importance  to  England.  Is  it  to  be  conceived,  that  because 
Irance  does  not  trust  to  our  Post-office  in  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance, the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  seize  the  messengers, 
and  open  his  dispatches.  Well ;  but  what  would  the  world  say  f 
Ought  these  official  acts  to  be  publicly  known  ?  Mr.  Milnes  said, 
with  great  justice,  and  an  official  feeling  that  must  have  charmed 
all  those  who  went  out  alfresco  with  hun,  ^^These  matters  should 
be  shrouded  in  the  ftdl  secrecy  of  the  executive  ....  and  the  ex- 
posure of  these  very  private  matters  w^as  veiv  much  to  be  depre- 
cated." Well,  then,  let  the  messenger  be  robbed  on  the  high  road, 
or  the  ship  that  takes  him  out  piratically  seized  and  plundered ...  * 

and,  if  he  resist Lord  Haddington  would  shrink 

from  the  consequences  of  his  false  principles.  We  happen  to  know 
that  the  minister  of  a  great  power  caused  the  courier  of  a  foreign 
minister  to  be  thus  robbed  m  1823,  and  in  time  of  great  risk  ror 
his  countzy.  No  life  was  then  lost ;  but,  in  1799,  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  Debiy,  Bonnier,  and  Koberjot,  coming  from 
the  Congress  of  Rastadt,  were  waylaid  and  murdered.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  an  infiunous  endea- 
vour on  the  part  of  Austria  to  possess  herself  of  their  dispatches, 
which  was  resisted,  and  which  ended  in  their  murder.* 
But  away  with  these  demoralizing  and  narrow  views.     A 

Ct  statesman  does  not  stoop  to  miserable  resources,  wortby  of 
and  mean  souls.  It  is  self  evident,  that  to  open  secreuy  a 
letter,  and  to  reseal  it  afterwards,  so  that  it  be  impossible  to  per- 
ceive that  it  has  been  opened,  is  falsehood  and  treacheiy. 
Now,  falsehood  and  treachery  are  N£V£B  allowed,  and  can  never 
be  usefrd  means  of  government.  Quite  the  reverse.  Id  trrn^E 
QUOD  HONESTUM.  it  is  the  reverse  of  useful  to  break  such  great 
and  vital  principles  for  gaining  the  paltiy  advantage  of  some 


*  This  it  the  most  charitable  oonBtnietion,  as  no  poaitiTe  proof  of  tlio  order 
to'  Mfiawrinate  them  was  giTen.  Austria  aocnsed  the  Freneh  {deaipotentiarieB  of 
having  compromised  her  with  the  German  empire,  by  eommmiieating  to  Ae 
other  negoeiators  the  secret  articles  agreed  with  Napoleon  about  Blayenoe.  C^ 
articles  secrets  prouTaient  que,  pour  avoir  Pahnanova  dans  le  Fridd,  le  mbiBet 
Antriehien  avoit  livrtf  Blayenoe  et  trahi  d'nn  mani^  ind^ne  les  intMts  de  I'&n* 
pire.  Ge  Cabinet  tftait  ibrt  irrittf  et  voolait  tirer  vengeance  de  nos  miniaftrca.  II 
voulait  de  plus  se  saiair  de  leurs  papiers,  pour  comuutre  ouels  ^taioit  oeux  des 
Princes  Germaniqnes,  qui,  dans  le  moment,  traitaient  indiviinellement  avee  la  ri» 
pnbliqne  Fran^aise.  U  ooncat  done  la  pans^  de  £ure  arrlter  noamiaiatess,  a  Wnr 
retoar  en  France,  poor  les  d^pouiller,  les  outrager,  pent^tre  mtene  ks  aamaainer. 
On  n*  a  jamais  sn  cependant  si  I'ordre  de  les  assassiner  avait  iti  donn^  d*ttne  ttn- 
ni^re  positive.    THtns,  Rivoi.  Franp»i$e,  Tom.  vi.  eh.  6. 
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mformationy  and  sacrifice  them  to  a  despicable  expediency.  It 
mi^t  be  expedient,  and,  in  the  loose  language  of  unprincipled 
and  narrow-minded  statesmen,  it  would  oe  called  useiul  and 
important  to  lead  a  man  to  accuse  himself* — ^to  admit  a  wife  to 
give  evidence  against  her  husband  f — to  force  a  confession  as  to 
accomplices,!  &c. ;  but  a  man  of  honour  and  enlarged  views  will 
think  that  it  is  really  usefiil  and  important  not  to  cheat  a  man 
into  accusinxp  himself — not  to  destroy  that  ftdlest  imbounded 
confidence  which  ought  to  subsist  between  man  and  wife ;  not 
use  force  to  extort  the  truth ;  and  that  to  break  through  such 
principles,  is  a  great  evil  to  society.  No  good  can  come  of 
evil,  and  no  end  can  justify  such  means.  And  as  no  apparent 
temporary  advantaire  can  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  admit 
Msa^nafion,  oo  bought  not  to  admit  4eliood  and  trekcheiy, 
of  which  assassination  is  but  one — although  the  worst — ^form.  || 


*  Or  to  ocmfeas  in  the  hope  of  being  pardoned.  Thia  was  admitted  ha  fair  and 
honeai  by  the  Inqnirition.  Pignjb,  ComiMiU.  ad  EjftMriei  Diredorium  Inquii^ 
Fart  3d,  Comment  2^  Nam.  106  :  An  fides  data  reo  de  impunitate  praeetanda  si 
Teritatem  fateatur  serrari  debeat  du»  sunt  extremee  opiniones  :  Una  est  Gemiuiani 
etplnriun  aliorum  asserentinm  indicem,  non  obstante  prsefitta  impuiitatis  promis- 
mooe,  posse  ream  oondemnare  :  Primnm  quia  cautelis  uti  lioet  ad  Teritatem  inda* 
yandam  :  Pneterea  quia  hie  dolus  bonus  est  et  ad  publicam  pertinet  utilitatem  at, 
mtellecta  yeritate,  rei  oondenmentur  ne  delicta  remaneant  mipunita.  Turn  quia 
male  promsasis  fides  semuida  non  est ;  constat  antem  banc  proraissionem  de  impu- 
nitate delinquentinm  eontra  publicam  ease  utilitatem.  Item  quia  non  refert  quo- 
modo  Veritas  habeatar  dummodo  habeatur.  These  are  the  very  reasons  adyanced  by 
letter-openers  and  seal-forgers  pro  bono  puUico, 

■f  This  also  was  admitted  by  the  Inquisition.  After  having  laid  down  that  has- 
band  and  wife  eannot,  by  law,  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  each 
other^y  Carena  adds :  Attamen  in  causis  fidei,  ob  ejus  Csvorem,  omnes  in  testes  ad- 
mittmitnr,  et  sic  uxor  contra  virum  et  e  contra.    jDe  officio  Inquiiit,,  par.  3,  lib.  4. 

X  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  torture,  even  m  England. 

a  We  thought  this  a  truism  ;  but  those  who  admit  the  doctrine  of  expedien<7y 
thus  depart  from  the  unchangeable  and  unyielding  principles  of  truth  and  mo- 
ralSy  must  go,  and  have  occasionuly  cone,  so  far  as  to  defend  assassination  itself  on 
the  plen  of  importanoej  of  the  great  harm  coming  'to  the  world  by  the  impuni^ 
of  »  great  enminal — ^the  same  pleas,  in  fact,  umd  by  Lord  Haddington  about 
leiten^  seals,  &c.  When  a  wretch  offSered  to  Fox  to  assassinate  Napoleon,  that 
sreat  and  good  man  immediately  informed  the  intended  victim.  Gentz,  long 
fcnowB  as  Sie  redademr  of  all  the  manifestoes,  &c  against  Buonaparte,  whom 
lie  hated,  has  not  hesitated  in  writing  the  following  apology  of  the  would-be 
murderer  :  **  Un  ^migr^  Fran9ais,  qui  ne  s'est  jamais  soumis  an  nouvel  ordre 
de  chosee^  qui  n*  a  jamais  reconnu  Bonaparte,  qui  ne  lui  a  jamais  pr£t^  hommage, 
qoi  r  a  oonstamment  regards  oomme  usorpateur,  assassin,  ou  compHce  et  to- 
ritier  des  aaaaasins  de  son  Roi  legitime,  comme  ennemi  de  la  nation  Franfaise,  et 
obetacle  au  repos  de  l'univer8,^0if(  former,  sans  dtre  un  acdtfrat,  le  piojet  de  tner  oet 
homme.  II  ale  droit  de  ne  voir  en  lui  qa*  un  ennemi  d^clartf  perpetuel  et  implaca- 
Ue,  ooBtre  lequel,  plac6  au-deaeus  de  toutea  les  lois  et  de  toutea  lea  punitions  ordi- 
naires,  cha^ue  genre  d*attaque  eat  juste,  legitime  et  permia.  Gkntz,  Memoiret  el 
LeUres  imhitUf  p.  1 08.  Thoae  who  defend  the  treachery  of  letter  opening  and  re- 
sealing,  on  the  pleas  often  mentioned,  of  aafety  of  the  country,  paramount  national 
interests,  &c.  must  abide  the  consequences  of  their  premises,  and  approve  of  Gents's 
morality.    This  scoundrel  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  the  very  intimate  friend 
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Lord  Haddington  oneht  not  to  have  forgotten  that  the  interests 
and  the  honour  of  England  cannot  be  advanced  by  an  action 
which  no  one  can  doubt  is  very  dishonourable.  Those  who  are 
so  very  much  afraid  that  the  country  will  be  ruined  if  a  minister 
be  not  allowed  to  open  and  reseal  letters  at  pleasure  and  without 
being  accountable,  ought  to 'bear  in  mind,  that  in  those  cases 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  is^  really  awaie  that  a  certain  letter 
will  bring  positive  proofs  of  a  great  crime,  the  guilty  will  not 
be  screened  by  a  law  forbidding  the  opening  and  resealing  of 
letters,  nor  will  the  Minister  hesitate  in  taking  such  steps  as  the 
case  may  require.  An  ambassador's  letters,  his  house,  and,  still 
more,  his  person,  are  sacred ;  but  every  government  has  the  power 
of  seizing  the  letters,  entering  t^e  house,  and  arresting  an  ambas- 
sador, who  abuses  his  character  to  conspire  against  the  life  of  the 
sovereign,  for  instance,  to  whom  he  is  credited.*  But  if  a  Secretary 
of  State  rashlysearches  the  houseof  aforeign  minister, carries  away 
his  papers,  &c.  when  it  turns  out  that  there  were  no  grounds  for 
such  proceedings,  .then  it  is  highly  blameable,  and  ample  repara- 
tion is  due  to  the  party  in  whose  prejudice  so  flagrant  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations  is  committed.  In  the  same  manner,  under  the 
pressure  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  under  the  same  responsi- 
oility,  a  minister  may  detain  a  letter — ^then  it  is  that  the  solus  reir 
pubacoB  suprema  lex  is  applicable.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
done  by  stealth,  cunningly,  fidsely,  but  manfully,  boldly,  with 
the  courage  which  a  paramount  duty  inspires,  so  that  if  a  Minis- 
ter has  actually  done  an  act  which  turns  out  to  be  of  importance 
for  the  preservation  of  the  country,  he  may  publicly  take  pride 
and  credit  for  his  decision ;  whilst,  if  he  has  broken  the  law,  he 
may  be  fairlv  liable  to  account  for  it,'  and  made  to  stand  by  his 
deed  in  the  &ce  of  the  nation,  and  not  have  the  means  of  escaping 
responsibility  by  havingrecourse  to  forgery. 

in  concluding  their  Report,*  the  Committee  of  the  Commons 
more  particularly  affect  to  discuss  what  is  to  be  done  in  friture. 
They  say  one  thing,  and  ^^  on  the  other  hand''  another,  followed 
by  a  third,  to  which  ^*  another  hand"  succeeds,  and  so  on  they 
ambidexterously  conclude  nothing.  It  is  a  scandal  that  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  should  have  occurred  among  gentlemen  as 
to  the  udUty  of  what  is  immoral  »id  perfidious.  Sut  as  they  have 
not  scrupled  to  balance  the  great  principles  of  honour  against 


of  our  foreign  leeretazy*  Prince  Mettemich,  whose  principles,  both  political  and 
moral,  we  are  sorry  to  see  the  noble  Lord  has  adopted. 

*  Vattbl,  JOroit  de*  Genn,  iv.  7,  8,  96,  et  seq.  Cellamare's  letters  were  opened, 
his  house  searched,  and  he  arrested,  although  his  crime  went  only  so  £ftr  as  an 
attempt  to  deprive  of  the  Reeency  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  possession  of  it 
during  the  mmority  of  Louis  XV.,  to  whom  Cellamare  was  accredited,  and  whose 
life  or  rights  were  not  threatened  for  one  instant. 
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some  ftncied  advantafies  that  might  come  from  acting  dishonestly, 
we  shaU  easily  show  Uie  utter  faSacy  of  their  immoral  and  short- 
sighted policy.    Boorrienne  relates  in  his  MSmoires  (tom.  3,  ch, 
18,)  that  Napoleon  at  the  Isle  of  Elba  said,  ^^  II  en  est  de  la  poste 
oomme  de  la  police :  on  n'  attrappe  que  les  sots ;"  and  Napoleon 
miist  have  known  something  about  it.    The  same  Bourrienne 
^tom.  5,  ch.  12,)  tells  us  that  the  ^^  Cabinet  noir^'  had  existed 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XY.,  (St.  Simon  in  his  Mimoires  shows  that 
it  existed  before,  and  he  gives  ample  proofs  that  it  was  not  idle.) 
He  declares  that,  as  it  was  known  to  exist,  none  but  fools  were 
caught  by  it*     Clever  fellows  did  not  send  by  post  letters  that 
woidd  compromise  them,  but  scoundrels  who  wished  to  injure  an 
memy  profited  by  it.     And  this  is  a  view  of  the  case  that  was 
as  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  Committee  as  their  antiqui- 
ties.   It  depends  on  any  villain  to  compromise  an  honest  man. 
Suppose  it  nad  been  known  that  Captain  Stoltzmann's  letters 
WCTe  opened,      Any  one— the  very  confidant  of  the  Govem- 
mssoij  in  consequence  of.  whose  information  the   letters  were 
opened — ^might  nave  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  such  let- 
ters to  the  Captain  as  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a 
m^nber  ofsome  secret  band  of  assassins,  ana  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  harsh  proceedings  against  an  innocent  man,  of 
whose  guilt  tne  Ministers  might  nave  been  morally  certain,  trust- 
ing to  me  dangerous  information  collected  in  such  an  unworthy 
manner.    The  same  plan  is  well  known  to  have  been  sometimes 
adopted  by  foreign  ministers,  who  wrote  on  purpose  to  mislead 
those  who  read  tneir  letters.    Napoleon,  who  had  had  the  best 
sources  of  information,  told  O'Meara  that  he  was  well  aware  that 
the  foreign  ministers'  letters  were  opened  in  London ;  and  he 
avowed  Uiat  this  was  done  in  Pans  too.      But  even  he  felt 
ashamed  of  this  proceeding,  and  hastens  to  add :  ^'  This  arrange- 
ment was  not  an  invention  of  mine.     It  was  first  begun  oy 
Louis  XTV.,  and  some  of  the  agents,  originally  employed  by 
him,  filled  in  my  time  situations  which  had  been  transimtted  to 
them  by  their  fathers."* 

*  FotM  from  SL  HtUnaj  ii.,  290.  It  has  been  aaid  that  m  England,  too,  the 
gnnd-ehikfren  of  those  employed  by  William  III.  continue  to  this  day  in  their 
oiafaonoiirmble  trade  of  opening  letters  and  forging  seals.  If  so^  they  hare  this  in 
eommon  with  the  Paris  executioner,  whose  ancestors  haye  filled,  for  several  gener* 
atioDB  in  saooeasion,  the  office  which  he  now  fills.  We  doubt,  however,  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  allude  facetiously 
to  the  rudenen  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1 742,  appointed  to  inquire  into  ten  vears 
of  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  That  rud£ne9$  was  more  useful  to 
the  nation  than  all  the  einlUif  of  the  modem  Committee,  including  their  anti- 
quarian lore  and  philosophy,  are  ever  likely  to  be  ;  and  the  indignant  surprise  of 
those  old  gentlemen  at  Uie  discoyery  of  the  Post-office  forgeries,  forms  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  placid  smile  of  appro^  of  our  modem  stoics.  They  said,  that  '<  the 
establishment  in  this  office  seemed  so  extraordinary  to  the  Committee,  that  they 
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The  demoralizing  effects  of  this  ^stem  are  so  self-evident,  that 
it  is  needless  pointing  them  out.  This  would  be  a  0ood  reaBon, 
if  no  other  existed,  for  annihilating  a  system  wlnoh,  like  a  loathe- 
some  disease,  contaminates  and  corrupts  every  thing  with  which 
it  comes  into  contact.  Of  course  Ministera  will  object  to  parting 
with  this  power.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  Ministers  to  am- 
port  abuses.  Their  late  colleague,  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  said  he 
noped  he  should  not  live  to  see  the  day  when  solouers  should 
walk  about  without  a  bayonet,  and  he  evidently  thought  the 
empire  would  fall  if  that  dreadful. event  should  come  to  pass. 
Would  the  Ministers  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  ruin  ot  the 
nation  had  they  been  restrained  from  deUvering  up  some  scores  of 
unfortunate  Italians  to  the  mercies  of  the  King  oi  Naples  ?  And 
how  could  they  have  done  it,  if  they  had  not  opened  Mr.  MazzinTs 
letters  I  Yet  we  venture  to  hope,  that  as  the  security  of  Great 
Britain  has  not  been  impaired  by  soldiers  walking  about  with- 
out bayonets,  so  her  honour  will  not  be  diminished  if  her  Mi- 
nisters be  forbidden  to  forge  seals,  and  turn  informers.  We 
have  ^ven  sufficient  instances  of  the  numberless  devices  of  aU 
sorts,  direct  and  concealed,  under  the  forms  of  simulation  and 
dissimulation^^now  by  the  employment  of  vague  expressions,  now 
by  the  gentle  sliding  over  of  important  &cts — ^in  all  possible  ways, 
indeed,  which  have  Been  found  necessary  to  support  this  abomm- 
able  system.  We  have  seen  a  return  to  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  shamelessly  denying  that  letters  were  ever  opened; 
a  Secretary  of  State  denying  having  communicated  what  it  has 
been  proved  he  had ;  Committees  of  Parliament  trying  to  shelter 
a  Minister  by  denying  that  any  person  then  in  tne  power  of  a 
foreign  government  had  been  sacrificed,  when  they  knew  that  the 
parties  that  were  sacrificed  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were 


added  the  particulara  as  contained  in  the  examination  of  the  secretaiT  to  the  Poe^ 
master-General."  From  these  particulars,  it  results  that  Mr.  Wilies,  the  chief 
decipherer,  received  £1000  for  himself  and  son  ;  the  second  decipherer,  Kr.  Cor- 
biere,  received  £800  ;  Mr.  Lampe,  third  decipherer,  £500  ;  Mr.Zolman,  fourth  deci- 
pherer, £200  ;  Mr.  Lefevre,  chief  clerk,  £650  ;  Messrs.  Bode,  Thouvois,  Churk,  and 
Hemmitt,  clerks,  £300  each  ;  besides  sundry  underlings.  The  whole  establishment 
then  cost  more  than  £4500  a-year,  ten  times  as  much  as  it  cost  in  1 7 1 8.  It  is  remark- 
able, \Bt.  That  Willes's  hopeful  son  was  employed  along  with  his  papa.  2d.  That  many 
of  these  worthies,  like  Corbiere,  Thouvois,  Lefevre,  and  Bode,  were  eitJier  foreign- 
ers, or  of  a  foreign  race,  so  that  this  noble  craft  appears  to  have  been  imported. 
Willes,  however,  we  regret  to  confess,  was  an  Englishman,  and,  what  is  more,  a 
divine  and  Dean  of  Lincoln.  The  mden^tt  of  the  Committee  rendered  his  sitoatioa 
untenable  ;  and,  for  his  merits,  in  1743  he  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  and,  in 
the  same  year  transferred  to  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  held  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Corbiere  had  some  sinecure  given  to  him,  and  died  in  1743.  The  ''de- 
cipherers" then  disappeared  from  the  list  of  dignitaries  at  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Office ;  but  the  mystery  of  their  craft  continued  in  request  to  this  day. 
Shall  no  member  get  a  return  of  the  present  establishment  and  its  members,  that 
they  may  be  held  up  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  Great  Britain  ! 
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informed  by  that  Minister  where  to  wait  for  them ;  we  have 
seen  these  Committees  mis-state  nmnbers  and  dates,  as  well 
as  use  indefinite  expressions,  or  forget  to  notice  striking  facts. 
And  was  all  this  tot  a  great,  national,  important  object — 
as  might  dazzle  the  understanding  or  blunt  the  moral  sense  of 
patriotic  Committeemen  ?  Oh,  no :  all  this  to  support  a  Go- 
vernment who  volunteered  its  services  as  a  spy  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  to  enable  it  to  continue  wi£h  impunity,  amidst  the 
execration  of  the  civilized  world,  an  i^oble  and  abhorred  voca- 
tion, which  hitherto  money  alone  has  rorced  on  baseness. 


Note  to  the  article  on  Sir  Humphry  Davy, — ^At  p.  73,  it  is 
said, '  that  the  specific  gravity  of  me  whole  globe  is  supposed  to 
be  less  than  that  of  even  the  rocks :'  it  should  have  been  added, 
^  when  calculated  for  the  same  distance  fix>m  the  centre.'  The 
whole  globe  is  more  than  twice  as  dense  as  the  rocks  without 
this  correction,  for  the  different  distances  of  the  different  con- 
centric planes  firom  the  centre  of  the  world. 
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Art.  I. — A  System  of'  Mineralogy ^  comprising  tlie  most  Recent 
Discoveries.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Copper-Plates. 
By  James  Dana,  A.M.  Second  Edition.  New  York  and 
London.  1844.   Pp.  633. 

The  laws  which  control  the  inorganic  kingdom  and  regulate 
the  constitution  of  mineral  species,  have  been  too  frequently  over- 
looked by  our  nomenclators  and  system-builders;  while  others 
have  inconsiderately  adopted  the  notion,  that,  although  in  the 
species  of  animals  and  plants 

"God 
Perrades,  adjusts,  and  agi^tes  the  whole;" 

yet  in  e^rth  and  stones,  the  proo&  of  method,  design,  and  fitness^ 
are  too  obscure  to  be  discerned-  How  strikinely  illustrative  of 
this  view  of  the  case  is  the  example  of  Dr.  Paley,  when,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  he  presents  to  his  readers 
the  "  state  of  the  argument !"  "  In  crossing  a  heath,"  he  says, 
"  suppose  I  pitched  my  foot  against  a  stone^  and  were  asked  how 
the  stone  came  to  be  there ;  I  might  possibly  answer,  that  for 
any  thing  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  it  had  lain  there  for  ever ;  nor 
would  it  perhaps  be  very  easy  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this 
answer.  !But  suppose  I  had  found  a  watch  upon  the  ground,  and 
it  should  be  inquired  how  the  watch  happened  to  be  in  that  place ; 
I  should  hardly  think  of  the  answer  which  I  had  before  given— 
that  for  any  thing  I  knew,  the  watch  might  have  always  been 
there.  Yet,  why  should  not  this  answer  serve  for  the  watch  as 
well  as  for  the  stone  ?  Why  is  it  not  as  admissible  in  the  second 
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case  as  in  the  first  ?  For  tliis  reason,  and  for  no  other,  viz.  that, 
when  we  come  to  inspect  tlie  watch,  we  jjerceive  (what  we  could 
not  discover  in  the  stone,)  that  its  several  parts  are  framed  and 
put  together  for  a  purpose,  e.  g.  that  they  are  so  formed  and  ad- 
justed as  to  produce  motion,  and  that  motion  so  regulated  as  to 
point  out  the  hour  of  the  day  ;  that  if  the  different  parts  had  been 
differently  shaped  from  what  they  are,  of  a  different  size  from 
what  they  are,  or  placed  after  any  other  manner,  or  in  any  other 
order,  than  that  in  which  they  are  placed,  either  no  motion  at  all 
would  have  been  carried  on  in  the  machine,  or  none  which  would 
have  answered  the  use  that  is  now  served  by  it."     Dr.  Paley 
having  practised  a  deception  upon  himself,  attempts  by  a  similar 
process  to  entrap  his  readers.      The  watch  is  referred  to  an  indi- 
vidual already  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  instrument,  and 
who  can  suitably  descant  on  the  number  and  adaptation  of  its 
parts,  while  the  stone  is  presented  to  one  ignorant  of  every  thing 
concerning  it  but  the  injury  which  it  inflicted  on  his  toes.     In 
such  circumstances  the  results  are  not  comparable.     Had  the 
watch  been  given  for  inspection  to  one  as  ignorant  of  its  construc- 
tion as  of  the  stone,  what  would  have  been  the  determination  ? 
Could  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  different  parts  have  been 
comprehended  1  Or  is  it  in  the  least  degree  probable,  that  the 
isochronism  of  the  mere  motions  of  the  hands  with  those  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  would  have  been  either  suspected  or  observed  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  stone  been  presented  to  an  intelligent 
mineralogist,  instead  of  a  clown,  and  let  us  suppose  it  a  piece  of 
quartz  (although  not  so  favourable  to  our  pm'pose  as  granite  or 
limestone)  as  a  mineral  of  ordinary  occurrence ;  what  language 
would  it  have  spoken  ?   Its  rounded  or  angular  form  would  have 
intimated  the  remoteness  or  proximity  of  its  birth-place.     The 
ingredients  in  its  composition,  silicon  and  oxygen,  could  not  have 
formed  the  materials  suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  mass, 
unless  every  two  grains  and  thi'ee-quarters  of  the  fonner  had  united 
with  one  grain  of  the  latter.     But  with  such  materials,  there  are 
certain  forces,  which,  operating  according  to  a  uniform  rule,  do 
fabricate  masses,  always  of  the  same  density,  hardness,  brittleness, 
and  elasticity,  and  these  masses  capable  of  being  serviceable  to 
man  in  different  stages  of  his  civilization — the  aggregations  of 
silica  constituting  the  arrow-liead,  the  stone  axe,  andthe  gun-flint, 
or,  when  united  with  an  alkali,  furnishing  us  with  masses  of  glass. 
Viewing  all  these  circumstances  in  connexion,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion  as  equally  applicable  to  the  stone,  at 
which  Paley  arrived  in  reference  exclusively  to  the  watch — 
'^  that  there  must  have  existed,  at  some  time,  and  at  some  place 
or  other,  an  artificer  or  artificers,  who  fonned  it  for  the  purpose 
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which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer ;  who  comprehended  its  con- 
struction and  designed  its  use." 

This  unfortunate  stumble  at  the  threshold,  renders  the  rea- 
soning in  the  first  chapter  of  a  very  valuable  work  extremely  de- 
fective and  illogical,  and  gives  but  too  obvious  an  indication  of  & 
state  of  mind  fiu*  from  prepared  for  rating  highly,  or  employing 
successfully,  the  rich  stores  so  admirably  suited  to  the  subject, 
which  the  details  of  somatology  are  calculated  to  ftimish. 

We  fear  there  are  many  who  have  failed,  like  the  respected 
Divine  above  referred  to,  in  finding  "  sermons  in  stones,"  simply 
becaose  they  have  never  examined  the  subject,  or  have  con- 
ducted their  studies  in  a  wrong  direction.  Under  this  impres- 
sion, we  trust  that  the  general  reader,  on  rising  from  the  perusal" 
of  the  following  remarks,  will  feel  his  views  of  inorganic  masses 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  be  fully  persuaded  that  every  stone  has 
its  laws  of  construction. 

"  Shall  feeble  man 
Think  it  beneath  his  proud  philosophy 
To  call  for  thy  assistance ;  and  pretend 
To  frame  a  world,  who  cannot  frame  a  clod  ?" 

The  term  Mineralogy  is  now  generally  employed  to  desig- 
nate a  branch  of  natural  science,  co-ordinate  with  zoology  and 
phytology,  and  destined  to  include  the  various  productions  of 
the  inorganic  kingdom,  whether  these  occur  in  the  states 
of  airs,  Tiauids,  or  soUds.  As  a  science,  its  first  principles 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  established,  and  the  Systems 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  public,  as  the  results  of  ex- 
perience, and  for  the  guidance  or  the  student,  are  defective 
m  the  extreme.  Nor  is  the  origin  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  to  be  viewed  as  of  difficult  detection,  or  irremediable. 
The  mineralogist  seems  to  have  imitated  modes  of  arrangement 
and  nomenclature  which,  however  well  suited  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  zoology  and  phytology,  are,  from  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances, inapplicable  to  the  inorganic  kingdom.  When  a 
naturalist  enters  upon  the  examination  of  a  new  species  of  animal 
or  plant,  he  fearlessly  proceeds  under  the  conviction  that  it  de- 
rived its  origin  from  a  parent^  or  parents,  having  a  similar  form, 
construction,  and  habits,  as  itself,  and  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  laws  of  geographical  and  physical  distribution.  The 
individuals  of  the  species  become  developed  by  grawlhy  reach  a 

Eeriod  of  maturity,  and  then  exhibit  sjrmptoms  of  decay,  followed 
y  death.     Previous  to  this  catastrophe  the  embryo  of  a  being 
of  similar  character  has  been  prepared,  and  placed  in  circum- 
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stances  favourable  for  its  fiiture  increase.  Thus,  in  the  organized 
kingdom,  do  we  witness  incessant  change^  and  can  contemplate 
the  living  organisms  in  their  different  phases,  while  "  one  gene- 
ration passeth  away  and  another  generation  cometh."  Besides, 
the  naturalist,  under  the  guidance  of  observation  alone,  can  de- 
termine, in  general,  the  necessary  data  for  his  processes  of  classi- 
fication, ana  proceed  imaided  to  the  methodical  distribution  of 
species.  His  labours  are  greatly  assisted  by  finding,  from  very 
extended  experience,  that  similar  external  forms  and  actions  cor- 
respond with  similar  internal  organizations. 

In  the  mineral  kingdom  there  are  no  arrangements,  in  the  pre- 
sent economy  of  nature,  which  can  be  considered  as  analogous  or 
'  even  comparable  with  those  striking  features  of  species  among 
animals  and  plants.  We  have  no  traces  of  any  thing  resembling 
parentage,  growth,  maturity,  decay,  or  death ;  nothing  analogous 
to  the  physical  and  geographical  distribution  of  species,  and  still 
less  can  we  trace  any  tning  corresponding  with  the  universally 
existing,  but  extremely  various  modes  of  reproduction.  In  short, 
the  disagreement  in  the  characters  of  the  organized  and  inor- 
ganic kingdoms,  is  just  the  difference  between  the  living  and  the 
deadj  and  nence  any  attempt  at  an  arrangement  of  the  two  groups 
upon  one  and  the  same  plan  must  necessarily  prove  a  failure. 
But  while  the  philosophical  inquirer,  in  his  attempt  to  give  a 
methodical  distribution  to  mineral  species,  to  assign  to  the  difter- 
ent  groups  their  characteristic  qualities,  and  to  establish  his  rules 
of  nomenclature,  must  cease  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  zoologist 
and  botanist,  he  has  perhaps  little  else  to  regret  than  his  own  sim- 

Elicity  in  having  followed  too  long  in  their  wake.  The  moment 
e  declares  his  independence,  and  ceases  to  ape  the  customs  of 
aliens,  the  highest  expectations  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
future  triumphs  of  the  science. 

Before  proceeding  farther  we  may  state,  that  the  physiologist 
of  the  organized  kingdom,  in  attempting,  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel 
and  the  microscope,  to  explore  the  rudimentary  state  of  animals 
and  plants,  speedily  finds  himself  involved  in  the  apparently 
inscrutable  mysteries  of  embryology.  The  physiologist  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reached  what  may  be 
termed  the  "  primordia  rerura,"  and  can  in  very  many  cases 
prescribe  those  conditions  on  which  the  formation  of  mineral 
species  depends.  But  mineralogists  in  general,  and  those  of  the 
British  school  in  particular,  have  not  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
methods  on  a  sufficiently  elementary  basis — ^have  not  followed  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  observed  in  the  operations  of 
nature — and  have  not  succeeded  in  the  production  of  a  system 
founded  on  fixed  principles,  universal  and  applicable.    That  these 
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statements  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  ob\T[oTis,  and  the  claims 
of  the  philosopny  of  the  science  fairly  advanced,  let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  inqmre  in  what  manner  a  System  of  Mineralogy  ought 
to  be  framed ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  illustration  of  two  fundamental  points.  What,  then, 
are  the  materiah  out  of  which  mineral  species  can  be  constructed  t 
and  what  are  the  processes  to  which  these  materials  are  subjected 
in  order  to  their  constituting  mineral  species  or  mineral  masses  ? 

Entering  now  on  our  more  immediate  duty,  and  attempting  to 
determine  what  are  the  materials  out  of  which  mineral  species 
can  be  constructed,  we  may  observe,  that  this  part  of  the  proce^ss 
resembles,  in  many  respects,  the  operations  of  a  Duilder  of  a  house. 
He  first  brings  together  stones,  mortar,  wood,  slates,  and  other 
requisite  articles,  and  then  he  subjects  these  materials  to  a  par- 
ticular arrangement,  and  exhibits  to  us  the  proof  of  his  skill  m  a 
beantifiil  ana  convenient  mansion.  To  the  first  part  of  this  pro- 
cess— the  determination  of  the  materials  necessary^  let  us  now 
advert. 

It  would  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  consistent  with  fact,  were  we  to  regard 
the  materials  now  under  consideration,  as  constituted  of  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water.  But  modem  experimental  philosophy,  having 
illustrated  by  various  processes  the  characteristic  properties  of 
the  various  kinds  of  matter  accessible  to  our  research,  nas  made 
us  acquainted  with  fifty-five  substances,  termed  Elements,  and 
which  in  their  different  states  of  simplicity  and  combination,  of 
gas,  liquid,  and  solid,  constitute,  not  only  the  materials  of  the 
mineral  masses  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  to  an  unknown  depth, 
but  likewise  all  the  organisms  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  these  elements 
and  their  combining  equivalents,  (to  which  we  shall  shortly  re- 
fer,) chiefly  in  accordance  with  tne  one  given  by  Geiger  and 
Liebig,  in  their  Handbnch  der  Chimiey  (Heidelberg,  1843,) 
and  without  recognizing  the  doubtful  ones  of  didymium^  erbium 
and  terbium^  or  being  as  yet  certain  respecting  the  position  of 
cerium  and  latanium :— 
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TABLE  OF  EtJSHENTABT  BODIES  IN  THE  ORDEB  OF  THEIB  ATOMIG 

WEIGHTS. 


1.  Hydrogen, 

2.  Carbon, 

3.  Lithium, 

4.  Oxygen, 

5.  Boron, 

6.  Magnesium, 

7.  Aluminum, 

8.  Nitrogen, 

9.  Phosphorus, 

10.  Sulphur, 

11.  Chlorine, 

12.  Fluorine, 

13.  Calcium, 

14.  Silicon, 

15.  Sodium, 

16.  Titanium, 

17.  Glucinum, 

18.  Iron,     . 

19.  Manganese, 

20.  Chromimn, 

21.  Cobalt, 

22.  Nickel, 

23.  Copper, 

24.  Yttrium, 

25.  Zinc,    . 

26.  Zirconium, 

27.  Arsenic, 

28.  Bromine, 


0125 

i  29.  Potassium,    . 

0-764 

30.  Selenium, 

0-803 

31.  Strontium,     . 

1-000 

32.  Cerium. 

1-362 

33.  Latanium. 

1-583 
1-712 

34.  Molybdenum, 

35.  Rhodium, 

1-770 

36.  Palladium,    . 

1-961 

37.  Cadmium,     . 

2-012 

38.  Tin,      . 

2-213 

39.  Thorinum,    . 

2-338 

40.  Iodine, 

2-560 

41.  Tellurium,    . 

2-773 
2-909 

42.  Antimony,    . 

43.  Barium, 

3-036 

44.  Vanadium,    . 

3-312 

45.  Bismuth, 

3-392 

46.  Columbium, 

3-459 
3-518 
3-690 

47.  Tungsten,      . 

48.  Platina, 

49.  Iridium, 

3-697 

50.  Gold,    . 

3-957 

51.  Osmium, 

4-025 
4-032 

52.  Mercury, 

53.  Lead,   . 

4-202 

54.  Silver, 

4-700 

55.  Uranium, 

4-891 

4-899 
4-202 
5-473 


5-985 

6-514 

6-659 

6-967 

7-353 

7-449 

7-897 

8-017 

8-064 

8-d6d 

8-569 

8869 

11-637 

11-830 

12-335 

12-335 

12-430 

12-445 

12,658 

12-945 

13-516 

27113 


These  fifty-five  elements  are  regarded  as  simple  substances,  or 
consisting  of  one  kind  of  ponderable  matter — an  opinion  reposing 
on  the  fact,  that  they  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  de- 
composition, or  resolution  into  two  or  more  constituents.  These 
elements  in  their  simplest  forms,  are  considered  as  minute  parti- 
cles, points,  or  atoms,  each,  according  to  its  elementary  nature, 
endowed  with  specific  properties.  So  minute,  indeed,  are  the 
parts  of  these  elements  in  their  ultimate  state  of  division,  in  which 
condition  they  are  usually  termed  atamsj  as  to  elude  all  our 
powers  of  inspection,  even  when  aided  by  the  most  powerfiil  mi- 
croscopes. Who  can  see  the  particles  of  gold  in  a  solution  of 
that  metal  in  a^[tta  regioj  or  those  of  common  salt  when  dissolved 
in  water?  That  respected  veteran  of  science,  the  celebrated 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has  esti- 
mated the  bulk  of  an  ultimate  particle  or  atom  of  lead  as  less 
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than  TWTvvivioiiTov^QOoth  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  concluded  that 
its  weight  cannot  exceed  the  sTTJicni'Uoninouth  of  a  grain!  Many 
considerations^  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  particu* 
larly  to  refer,  render  it  probable  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements 
differ  from  one  another,  more  or  less,  in  form,  size,  and  weight, 
although  in  the  same  element  they  be  identical. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us,  that  with  these  ele- 
ments no  more  than  fifty-^five  different  kinds  of  substances  could 
be  produced,  unless  mixture  or  combination  shall  take  place. 
We  might  have  possessed  masses  of  zinc  and  copper  arising  from 
the  aggregation  of  the  atoms  of  the  respective  elements,  but 
brassy  which  is  an  alloy  of  the  two  elements,  could  not  have  ex- 
isted. Carbon  and  iron  might  have  furnished  us,  the  one  with 
the  diamond,  the  other  with  malleable  iron ;  but,  unless  capable 
of  uniting,  we  would  have  been  destitute  of  cast-iron  and  steel. 
In  like  manner,  chlorine  and  sodiuin  might  have  existed,  but  not 
conunon  salt ;  also  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  neither 
ether,  alcohol,  nor  vinegar.  K  then,  instead  of  the  individuals 
of  a  species  being  composed  exclusively  of  one  element,  it  has 
been  so  arranged  by  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  the  dead  and  the 
living,  that  two  elements  can  combine,  according  to  a  rule,  and 

g've  rise  to  a  third  body,  with  characters  essentially  different 
3ni  those  which  have  united  to  compose  it ;  or,  if  after  two  ele- 
ments have  combined  to  form  a  particular  kind  of  matter,  this 
compound  could  unite  in  Uke\nanner  with  another  element,  and 
thus  form  a  new  species  or  substance,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
may  exist  by  this  process  of  permutation,  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  different  sorts  of  matter,  or  materials  suitable  for  the  con- 
struction of  masses,  applicable  to  a  vastly  greater  variety  of  pur- 
poses than  if  the  construction  of  the  masses  had  been  limited  to 
the  fifly-five  elementary  bodies.  Still  keeping  in  view  the  pre- 
paration of  mcUerials  merely,  for  the  construction  of  mineral 
masses,  let  us  now  advert  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
order  to  furnish  the  materials,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  these 
wonderful  combinations. 

If  we  take  2*213  grains  of  chlorine,  the  number  annexed  to  it 
in  the  table,  and  2*909  grains  of  sodium,  or  any  other  quantities 
of  the  same  ingredients  m  similar  proportions,  and  place  them  in 
favourable  circumstances,  they  will  combine  and  form  5*122 
grains  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  saUj  a  substance  totally 
distinct  firom  the  supporter  of  combustion,  chlorine,  and  tlie  me- 
tallic sodium,  the  two  elements  which  have  been  employed ;  nor 
can  common  salt  be  formed  or  exist,  unless  the  elements  be 
united  in  such  proportions.  K  we  take  2*213  grains  of  chlorine  as 
before,  and  4*899  grains  of  potassium,  and  place  them  so  as  to 
enter  into  combination,  chloride  of  potassium  will  be  the  result, 
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as  different  from  its  components  as  we  know  common  salt  to  be. 
Here,  then,  unequal  weights  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  requir- 
ed, in  order  to  satiu'ate  or  neutralize  the  same  weight  of  chlorine, 
causing  it  to  change  its  properties  as  they  yield  up  their  own. 
The  saturating  powers  of  sodium  and  potassium,  in  reference  to 
chlorine,  are  always  as  the  numbers  in  the  table,  or  as  2*909  to 
4*899.  But  these  relative  saturating  or  equivalent  powers,  in  re- 
ference to  chlorine,  are  likewise  preserved  in  their  union  with 
any  other  element.  Thus,  by  the  union  of  2*909  grains  of  sodium 
with  1  grain  of  oxygen,  soda  is  formed ;  nor  can  soda  exist  but 
with  such  a  constitution.  In  like  manner,  4*899  grains  of  potas- 
sium uniting  with  1  grain  of  oxygen,  give  birth  to  poUsh.  In 
both  cases,  me  specific  properties  of  the  sodium,  potassium,  and 
oxygen,  disappear,  and  the  resulting  salts  of  soda  and  pot-ash  ex- 
hibit their  characteristic  peculiarities.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
cluded, that  when  two  elementary  substances  combine  to  form  a 
third  kind  of  matter,  they  must  unite  in  a  certain  proportion, 
according  to  their  kinds,  and  the  same  matter  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  tlie  union  of  the  same  ingredients,  in  the  same  definite 
proportions.    But  the  same  ingredients  may  combine  in  different 

Eroportions.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  resultant  is  a  distinct 
ind  of  matter.  Thus,  0*764  of  carbon  can  unite  with  one  of 
oxygen  to  form  carbonic  oxide ;  and  tlie  same  quantity  of  carbon 
can  unite  with  twice  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  but,  then,  instead  of 
carbonic  oxide,  we  have  carbonic  acid  as  the  produce.  In  this, 
and  other  examples,  the  highest  combining  quantities  are  always 
multiples  of  the  lowest  number ;  unless  in  those  cases  in  which, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  to  avoid  referring  to  half  atoms, 
it  is  supposed  that  two  atoms  of  one  body  unite  with  three  atoms 
of  anotner.  We  may  add,  that  these  compound  materials  observe 
the  same  law  of  de^nite  and  multiple  proportions,  in  combining 
with  other  substances.  Thus,  an  atom  or  equivalent  of  soda,  equal 
in  weight  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  combining  elements, 
viz.,  2*909  +  1  =  3*909,  can  unite  with  an  equivalent  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  the  weight  of  which  is  also  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
weights  of  its  combining  elements,  viz.,  0*764  +  2  =  2*764,  and 
the  resultant  is  carbonate  of  soda.  If  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  be  doubled,  we  have  a  new  compound  formed,  with  peculiar 
properties,  viz.,  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

We  may  now  advert  to  the  character  of  the  foregoing  table  as 
comprising,  within  a  small  compass,  the  results  of  a  vast  amount 
of  profound  thought  and  masterly  experiment.  Wenzel,  Berg- 
man, Richter,  and  Huggins,  paved  the  way  for  those  splendid  ge- 
neralizations which  DaJton  acnieved,  and  which  WoUaston,  Thom- 
son, Berzelius,  Guy  Lussac,  Dumas,  and  others,  have  illustrated 
and  confirmed.    A  number  of  ultimate  facts  have  thus  been 
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certainedy  and  tlie  saturating  equivalents  determined  in  numerical 
Talne,  in  such  a  manner,  that  tne  great  laws  of  combination  now 
stand  forth,  the  honour  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  the  safe 

r'de  of  experimental  research.  But  the  numbers  in  the  table 
more  than  furnish  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  combining  equi- 
valents of  the  simple  substances.  They  indicate,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  that  there  is  no  regular  gradation  in  the  numbers  ex- 
pressive of  the  combining  values,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  suc- 
cession of  abrupt  transitions,  from  one  number  to  another,  from 
hydrogen  at  the  one  extremity,  to  uranium  at  the  other,  the  sa- 
turating power  throughout  being  inversely  as  the  equivalent  num- 
ber. In  compounds,  the  multiple  proportions  which  prevail,  ex- 
hibit still  more  abrupt  transitions,  ana  furnish  us  witn  a  demon- 
stration, that  the  Ijato  of  Continuity  of  Leibnitz,  however  appli- 
cable to  created  beings  in  their  relations  to  time  and  space,  nas 
no  place  in  the  workings  of  the  attraction  of  combination,  and  that 
the  dogma  of  Linne,  "  Natura  opifex  rerum,  saltus  non  facit," 
is,  like  the  '^  Chain  of  Being"  of  Bonnet,  little  else  than  a  poet's 
dream. 

In  now  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  the  Attraction  of 
Combination,  we  have  two  kinds  or  classes  of  materials  pre- 
sented to  our  notice — the  fifty-five  elementarj'^  or, simple  sub- 
stances, and  the  numerous  binary,  ternary,  or  even  more  compo- 
site bodies,  formed  by  their  unions,  according  to  Jiored  laws.  In 
order  to  effect  the  purposes  of  combination,  two  different  kinds  of 
matters  are  required,  and  these  may  either  be  elements,  or  defi- 
nite compounds,  having  the  requisite  affinities.  Hence,  this  kind 
of  attraction  is  essentially  heterogeneous.  When  it  has  once  taken 
place,  a  resultant,  with  properties  different  from  its  components, 
presents  itself,  as  if  a  new  kmd  of  matter  Iliad  been  created.  In- 
deed, a  change  of  property  is  a  petmliar  mark  of  chemical  combin- 
ation, as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  resolution  into  the  consti- 
tuting materials  being  impracticable  by  mechanical  means. 
Whenever  definite  combination  has  taken  place,  the  peculiar  func- 
tion of  this  kind  of  attraction  ceases ;  its  purpose  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  a  vast  variety  of  materials  prepared,  destined  to 
be  subjected  to  various  processes  of  aggregation,  and  applied,  in 
the  economy  of  nature  and  the  service  of  man,  to  innumerable 
purposes,  for  which  the  mere  elementar}^  bodies  are  not  adapted. 

We  have  now  reached  a  condition  in  which  we  are,  to  some 
extent,  prepared  to  answer  the  question —  What  w  a  chemical  spe- 
cies f  The  preceding  remarks  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  all 
the  fifty-five  elementary  substances  are  chemical  species^  and  that 
all  the  unions  of  these  with  one  another,  in  their  equivalent  pro- 
portions, are  equally  entitled  to  the  appellation.  It  matters  not 
in  what  state  a  chemical  species  may  occur,  as  its  rank  is  not 
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thereby  changed.  The  element  salphur  is  a  species,  and  the  same 
species,  whether  in  the  solid,  liqnid,  or  vaporous  state.  In  like 
manner,  the  union  of  one  atom  or  eauivalent  of  hydrogen  with 
one  atom  of  oxygen,  forms  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is  a 
species,  and  the  same  species,  whether  it  presents  itself  as  ice, 
water,  vapour,  or  in  that  state  of  greater  density  in  which  it  oc- 
curs in  some  compounds,  as  hydrat  of  lime,  or  hydrous  alum, 
and  when  diffused  through  sulphuric  acid.  For,  however  diffe- 
rent the  laws  of  its  masses  may  be,  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous  states,  the  laws  of  its  atoms  change  not. 

In  the  various  operations  of  chemical  unions  to  which  we  have 
been  referring,  nothing  has  appeared  beyond  the  mere  prepara- 
tion of  rruxtejiahj  in  great  numbers,  and  with  various  ana  definite 
properties.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  building  operations  to  which 
these  materials  are  subjected,  that  we  may  comprehend  the  mir 
neral  masses  or  mineral  species  which  constitute  the  results. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  function  of  the  attraction  of 
combination  has  ceased,  when  union,  neutrality,  or  saturation 
has  been  produced  among  two  or  more  distinct  elements,  agree- 
ably to  the  laws  above  referred  to  ;  and  hence  we  can  satis&ctorily 
.assign  to  the  attraction  of  combination  its  true  position  in  the 
economy  of  nature.     Other  forces,  however,  exist  and  are  ready 
to  operate  on  the  materials  thus   produced,  which  have  been 
•termed  the  Attractions  of  Cohesion,  and  Adhesion.     When  a 
number  of  chemical  particles^  or  individuals  of  a  chemical  species, 
as  we  may  denominate  those  compounded  by  the  attraction  of 
combination,  are  placed  in  favourable  circumstances,  they  begin 
to  aggregate  according  to  a  fixed  rule.     The  circumstances  which 
favour  this  result  are  liberty  of  motion,  and  such  as  solution,  fusion, 
or  sublimation  furnish.  '  The  particles,  under  the  influence  equi- 
valent to  a  polar  force^  take  up  a  fixed  position,  at  determinate 
distances  firom  one  another,  having  always  the  same  number  of 
particles,  occupying  the  same  space,  and  thus  not  being  in  con- 
tact, are  balanced  by  the  antagonist  forces  of  attraction  and  impul- 
sion.    If  this  attraction  of  cohesion  be  not  restrained  by  disturb- 
ing causes,  it  builds  up  a  solid  mass,  havinir  a  specific  internal 
arrangement  and  a  specific  external  form.     The  size  of  the  mass 
is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  without  any  other 
corresponding  oifferences.     Thus  we  may  have  individuals  or 
crystals  of  quartz,  less  than  a  pin's  head,  or  reaching  to  the  bulk 
of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  weight  of  nearly  nine  handled- 
pounds.  The  individuals,  thus  constructed,  exhibit  a  certain  degree 
of  density,  hardness,  elasticity,  and  other  properties  of  solid  masses, 
resisting  with  a  determinate  force,  all  attempts  to  crush,  break,  twist, 
or  pull  them  asunder.   This  kind  of  attraction  difiers  from  ^at  of 
combination,  in  being  essentially  homogeneous.    It  can  build  up 
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a  ciystal  of  sulphur  firom  a  number  of  similar  particles  of  that 
elementary  substance,  or  a  crystal  of  Galena  from  a  number  of 
diemical  particles  of  sulphuret  of  lead,  in  both  cases,  the  force  act- 
ing exclusively  on  one  kind  of  material.  Cohesion  differs  also 
in  not  changing  the  properties  of  the  materials  employed,  for  as 
is  the  particle,  so  is  tne  mass.  Besides,  the  whole  aggregation  is 
destructible  by  mechanical  means. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  force  of  Cohesion,  according  to  the 
materials  employed,  regulates  structure  and  form,  and  manufac- 
tures mineral  species.  All  the  individuals  of  the  same  species 
are  found  to  consist  of  the  same  ingredients,  combined  m  the 
same  proportions,  and,  when  perfect,  possessed  of  the  same  struc- 
ture and  form. 

In  the  course  of  those  arrangements  which  thus  take  place, 
under  the  influence  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  disturbing  forces 
operate  so  •powerfully  and  so  frequently,  as  to  produce  mineral 
massesj  or  aggregations  of  imperfectly  formed  individuals,  in 
much  greater  abundance  than  smgle  and  perfect  crystals.  Thus, 
if  we  attend  to  the  structure  and  form  of  a  ciystal  of  the  mineral 
species,  Calcareous  Spar^  and  then  examine  a  piece  of  granular 
marble,  we  find  that  each  grain  of  the  latter  has  a  structure 
identical  vrith  that  of  the  spar,  but  the  external  form  has 
not  been  assumed.  Each  grain  has  been  a  centre  of  crystal- 
lization around  which  the  force  of  cohesion  has  operated,  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  giving  structure^  but  has  been  prevented  firom 
giving  form.  The  individuals,  however,  are  ot  sufficient  size 
to  be  visible  to  the  eye,  and  to  be  capable  of  having  their 
structure  demonstrated  by  mechanical  processes.  But  in  com- 
mon limestone,  and  still  more  so  in  chalk  and  marl,  sub- 
stances of  similar  composition  with  calcareous  spar  and  marble, 
the  individuals  are  too  minute  for  the  detection  of  the  unaided 
eye.  But  even  in  the  least  coherent  of  these  masses,  the  micro- 
scope helps  us  to  perceive  that  aggregation  has  taken  place  to 
some  extent,  although  far  from  having  attained  the  limit  of  its 
fimctioii.  In  like  manner,  if,  afler  making  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  structure  and  forms  of  the  mineral  species,  quartz,  fel- 
spar, and  mica,  we  proceed  to  examine  a  piece  of  granite  which 
is  an  aggregate  of  individuals  of  these  species,  we  can  readily  de- 
tect allof  them  by  their  structures,  or  the  properties  resulting 
therefi*om,  without  finding  the  trace  of  a  regular  external  form. 
Now,  in  order  to  construct  a  mineral  mass  of  this  description,  we 
have  not  only  to  keep  in  view  the  attraction  of  combination,  in 
providing  materials,  and  the  attraction  of  cohesion  exerted  in 
forming  the  separate  individuals  of  the  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica 
species,  but  the  attraction  of  aduesiox  in  binding  together  into  a 
dorable  mass,  all  the  individuals  of  the  three  species.    This  kind 
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of  attraction  is  frequently  confounded  with  that  of  cohesion,  al- 
though possessing  attributes  sufficiently  distinctive. 

In  ordinary  language,  we  seldom  preserve  any  distinction  be- 
tween separate  individuals  of  a  species,  and  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals constituting  a  mass,  when  a  single  species  is  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  seldom  is  language  sufficiently  precise,  even  when 
the  individuals  of  several  species  are  concerned.  Were  we,  for 
example,  to  tiy  the  ]>ower  of  an  individual  or  crystal  of  quartz,  to 
resist  crushing  or  pulling,  we  would  have  opposed  to  us  the  force 
of  cohesion,  but  if  we  subjected  to  similar  strains  a  piece  of  gra- 
nular quartz  or  sandstone,  the  opposing  force  would  chiefly  con- 
sist of  adhesion,  or  the  power  by  which  the  gi*aius  or  indi\idaals 
were  held  together.  In  like  manner,  when  considering  the  resist- 
ance of  granite  to  destructive  strains,  we  are  not  dealing  with  co- 
hesion, unless  indirectly  as  it  built  up  the  mica,  the  quartz,  and  the 
felspar  from  theu*  respective  particles  ;  but  we  are  opposed  by  ad- 
hesion, not  the  power  which  arranged  the  structures  of  the  indi- 
viduals, but  that  which,  acting  by  surfaces,  brought  these  indivi- 
duals nearly  into  contact,  and  retains  them  in  their  position. 

When    here   referring   to   the   action   of  surfaces,   we   may 
briefly  advert   to   that   modification   of  tlie   attraction   of  ad- 
hesion,   to  which   Berzelius   has  given  the  name  of  catalysis. 
^  Many  solids  have  been  observed  to  have  the  power  of  attracting 
to  the  surfaces,  giiseous,  or  vaporous  bodies,  and  exerting  upon 
them  sucli  a  force  of  condensation  as  to  occasion  their  decompo- 
sition or  chemical  union  with  surrounding  agents.    Thus,  spongy 
platina  can  so  act  on  hydrogen  as  to  bring  it  into  an  incandes- 
cent state,  and  thereby  eflect  its  junction  wath  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  to  form  vapour.     In  like  manner,  a  cubic  inch  of 
charcoal  can  condense  into  its  substance  about  ninety  cubic  in- 
dies  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the  same  solid  can  withdraw  the 
oxide  of  lead  from  its  solution  in  caustic  potash,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  from  caustic  ammonia,  and  lime  from  lime  water.     In  the 
mineral  kingdom,  it  is  probable  that  catalytic  action  may  have 
aggregated  on  the  surface  of  a  fissure,  a  number  of  chemical 
particles  of  the  same  or  different  kinds  of  matter,  which    the 
slow   action  of  the  corpuscular  force   above   referred   to   may 
have  subsequently  manufactured  into  crystals.     The  power  of 
charcoal   to   remove   colouring  matter  from  liquids    has    been 
long  known,  and  extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  and  more 
recently  the  same  property  has  been  found  to  reside  in  the  con- 
tents  of  amygdaloidal  rocks.     By  means  of  this  material,  the 
colouring  matter  of  moss  icater  may  be  removed — a  circmn- 
stance  first  observed  by  Robert  Thoni,  Esq.,  of  Ascog^  Rothsay, 
and  successfully  applied  by  him  in  the  process  of  fiiti^tion  for 
domestic  purposes-    These  facts  may  contribute  towards  an  ex- 
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planation  of  that  extended  distribution  of  bituminous  matter 
through  many  rocks  and  mineral  species,  which  some  of  tlie 
views  entertained  respecting  the  manner  of  their  formation  would 
not  have  led  us  to  exiiect.  The  power  which  Uquids  possess  of 
absorbing  gases,  witliout  chemical  combination  resulting,  may 
here  be  regarded  as  an  analogous  phenomenon.  Water,  for  in- 
stance, can  absorb  about  a  twentieth  of  its  bulk  of  atmospheric 
air,  transfer  it  to  the  depths  of  seas  and  lakes,  by  the  process  of 
diffusion,  for  the  respiration  of  animals ;  while  in  another  du*ec- 
tion  it  is  conveyed,  for  various  catalytic  and  analytic  purposes, 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth  during  the  progress  of  rain  water 
to  form  springs. 

Having  thus  taken  notice  of  the  elements  from  which  minerals 
are  constituted — the  processes  perfonned  so  as  to  multiply  mate- 
rials,— the  building  up  of  iufiividuals  with  a  definite  structure 
and  form,  and  the  other  operations  of  aggregation  exhibited  in 
the  inorganic  kingdom,  we  shall  now  advert  to  those  methods 
which  authors  of  works  on  mineralogy  have  employed  to  unfold 
the  history  of  Mineral  Species.  Without  entering  into  any 
minuteness  of  detail,  we  may  regard  treatises  on  mineralogy 
as  intended  either  to  aid  the  student  in  the  ducrimhiation  of 
species,  or  to  exhibit  their  arrangement  according  to  those  aflS- 
nities  which  exercise  the  greatest  amount  of  influence.  By  at- 
tempting the  union  of  these  two  objects,  or  by  not  keeping  in 
view  their  essentially  distinctive  characters,  many  systems  of  mi- 
neralogy *exhi  bit  a  confusion  and  the  want  of  a  pervading  princi- 
ple, to  such  a  degree,  as  to  create  an  aversion  to  the  science 
instead  of  encouraging  its  cultivation. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  aid  the  student  in  the  discrimin- 
ation of  species,  in  this  country,  appeared  in  the  Manual  of  Mi- 
neralogy of  Aiken,  (1814.)  In  tliis  work,  the  separating  and 
distinctive  charaiiters  are  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  the  student, 
with  a  specimen  under  examination,  could  proceed  to  pass  by 
those  species  to  which  it  could  not  belong,  until  he  arrived  at  the 
one  to  which  it  should  be  referred.  In  tne  previous  publications 
of  Woodward,  Da  Costa,  Kirwan,  Schmeisser,  and  Jameson,  the 
discrimination  of  species  could  only  be  effected  by  the  laborious 
process  of  comparing  the  specimen  with  the  description  of  four 
or  five  hundred  minerals,  until  a  probability  was  reached  that 
the  inquirer  had  found  the  name  he  was  in  search  of.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  genera  or  families,  were  of  so  vague  and  indefinite 
a  sort,  that  the  student  never  could  feel  assured  that  he  was  in 
the  right  road,  and  while  trying  to  determine  the  species  was  fre- 
quentfy  in  doubts  respecting  even  the  genus.  In  illustration  of  this 
vagueness  of  the  marks  of  leading  groups,  let  us  look  at  the  charac^ 
ters  of  the  siliceous  genus,  which  we  nave  taken  at  random  from 
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Schmeisser^s  Mineralogy,  an  excellent  book  in  its  day,  noting  in 
italics  the  meaningless  or  doubtful  tenns : — "  The  substances 
which  are  included  under  this  genus,  and  particularly  in  the  first 
party  exhibit  mostly  a  vitreous  appearance,  possess  a  high  degree 
of  hardness,  and  for  the  most  part  a  great  degree  of  transparency ; 
they  are  scarcely  affected  by  any  other  acid  than  the  fluonc.  They 
are  generally  composed  of  siliceous,  argillaceous,  and  a  little  cal- 
careous earth,  and  oxyde  of  iron  ;  they  seldom  contain  oxyde  of 
other  metals,  or  baryt  earth.  Most  of  them  strike  fire  with  steel. 
The  first  part  includes  chiefly  the  stones  which  are  classed  with 
the  gems,  and  which  are  almost  all  electric,  though  in  different 
degrees."  The  student,  in  perusing  such  discrimmating  charac- 
ters, could  not  avoid  becoming  distrustful  of  his  safety,  amidst 
such  a  formidable  array  of  modifying  terms,  as  mostly,  scarcely, 
generally,  or  chiefly,  and  such  like.  But,  in  justice  to  this  author, 
we  must  add,  that  he  has  recorded  many  judicious  and  useful  re- 
marks in  his  "  Method  for  examining  Mmerals,"  with  which  he 
concludes  his  work.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  external 
character  along  with  physical  and  chemical  properties,  Mr. 
Aiken's  labours,  however,  must  have  aided,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
the  progress  of  the  student,  and  rendered  him  comparatively  in- 
dependent of  teachers  and  collectors. 

The  rapid  progress  of  chemistry,  about  this  period,  and  the 
more  careful  discrimination  of  species,  in  that  science,  could  not 
fail  to  aid,  powerfully,  those  wno  were  anxiously  endeavouring 
to  extend  the  limits  of  mineralogical  science,  and  consequently 
those  who  were  devoting  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  a  know- 
ledge of  its  boundaries.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  powerful  mind 
of  a  Berzelius  having  its  energies  directed  to  the  means  of  dis- 
criminating mineral  species  by  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe.  While, 
more  recently.  Professor  Kobell  of  Munich  has  laid  the  student 
under  the  greatest  obligations  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Tafeln 
zur  Bestimmung  der  Mineralien,"  an  English  translation  of 
which  appeared  three  years  ago  in  Griffin's  scientific  miscellany, 
tmder  the  title  "  Instructions  for  the  Discrimination  of  Minerals, 
by  Simple  Chemical  Experiments."  We  dismiss,  however,  the 
subject  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  learning  the  name  of  a 
mineral  in  order  to  reach  all  that  is  known  of  its  history,  by 
remarking,  that  the  process  is  distinct  in  its  very  nature  from 
the  methodical  distribution  of  species,  and  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated and  studied  as  a  useful,  nay,  jndispensaole,  instnunent, 
but  still  as  nothing  beyond  an  auxiliary  towards  the  higher 
object  of  classification. 

In  the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature  we  meet  with  certain 
forms  and  corresponding  actions,  which  aid  us  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  species  into  divisions,  families,  classes,  orders,  and 
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genera,  or  into  groups  of  primary  and  secondary  rank.  Thus 
among  animals,  we  have  the  great  divisions  of  Vertebrate  and 
Invertebrate,  and  these  capable  of  subdivision  by  the  help  of  ex- 
ternal characters  which  are  co-ordinate  with  modifications  of  in- 
ternal structure.  Again,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  have 
the  great  divisions  of  Vascular  and  Cellular,  and  the  subordinate 
groups  of  exogens,  endogens,  and  acrogens.  It  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  we  do  not  find  the  various  parts  of  animals  and  plants 
undergoing  their  developments  at  a  co-ordinate  rate,  nor  when 
we  find  one  organ  in  a  plant  or  animal,  very  imperfect  and 
greatly  reduced  in  structure  and  function,  can  we  venture  to  in- 
fer that  the  other  organs^  will  be  found  equally  modified.  By 
considering  this  irregularity,  or  want  of  co-ordinate  development, 
it  has  been  maintained,  and  on  good  grounds,  that,  by  the  light 
of  anatomy  and  physiology,  there  should,  in  addition  to  the 
single  one,  founded  on  the  general  subordination  of  characters, 
be  as  many  other  systems  as  there  are  organs  admitting  of  clas- 
sifications, by  exhibiting  various  shades  oi  difference.  I3ut  witli- 
out  entering  on  this  rather  abstruse  subject,  we  may  rest  satis- 
fied \rith  stating,  that,  by  the  help  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
living  principle,  the  classification  of  organisms  can  be  effected  so 
satisractorily,  that  the  zoologist  and  botanist  can  boast  of  the 
value  of  their  systems  of  methodical  distribution,  in  a  manner 
which,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  mineralogist  to  imitate. 
But  let  us  inquire  to  what  extent  minerals  may  be  classified, 
and  what  are  those  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  the 
execution  of  the  task. 

The  author  of  the  "  System  of  Mineralogy,"  the  title  of 
which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  appears  t^  be  so  fully 
convincea  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  student  of  minera- 
logy with  helps  from  all  quartersj  that  he  has  given  within  a 
moderate  compass,  not  one,  but  several  systems,  and  has  occu- 
pied a  broader  basis,  than  is  exhibited  in  any  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  our  language  can  boast. 

When  the  materials  of  a  mineral  species  have  been  prepared 
by  the  attraction  of  combination,  and  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  operations  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion,  a  solid 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  meeting  at  definite  angles,  or  a  cry- 
stalj  is  the  result.  But  the  character  of  the  crystS  depends  on 
the  materials  out  of  which  it  has  been  constituted,  so  that,  in 
general,  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  enables  us  to  predicate 
respecting  the  crystal,  while  the  specific  character  of  the  crystal 
gives  satisfactory  indications  of  its  constitution.  Mr.  Dana, 
under  the  influence  of  these  truths,  and  viewing  crystals  as  per^ 
feci  individuals  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  proceeds,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  crtstallographic  system  op 
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MIXEILVLOGY,  by  entering  into  many  useful  details  of  a  truly  in- 
teresting subject. 

Mr.  Dana's  attention  is  in  the  first  place  occupied  with  cry- 
stallography, as  introductory  to  the  more  interesting  branches  of 
the  subject,  which  he  has  treated  of  under  the  respective  heads 
of  Crystallogeny,  and  Practical  Ciystallography.  He  defines  a 
cn'stal  to  be  "  an  inorganic  solid,  bounded  by  plain  siufaces  sjin- 
metrically  arranged,  and  possessing  a  homogeneous  structure." 
This  perfect  symmetry  in  tlie  disposition  of  the  planes,  is  the 
foundation  of  tlie  universal  law  of  "  corresponding  faces,  in  cry- 
stals of  the  same  mineral,  giving,  on  measurement,  the  same  angle 
of  inclination."  In  consequence  of  this  regidarity  of  form,  it  was 
early  imagined  that  the  siiape  of  the  rudimentary  particles,  em- 
ployed in  the  building  of  a  crystal,  must  regulate  the  final  out- 
line exhibited,  and  a  phraseology  was  speedily  introduced  which 
had  a  reference  to  such  a  notion.  If  the  primary  form  did  not 
mean  the  shape  of  the  chemical  particles,  before  cohesion  had 
operated  u{>on  them,  it  ex])ressed  that  of  a  minute  mass  after 
aggregation  had  proceeded  a  short  way  in  the  building  process. 
This  view  is  justified  by  the  general  occurrence  of  "  the  same 
mineral  presentuig  uniformly  the  same  primary  form  as  the 
basis  of  its  crystallization,  and  w^hen  crystallized,  exhibiting  this 
primary,  or  some  secondary  to  it."  Hence  "  the  primary  form 
of  a  mineral  is  invariable  in  its  interfacial  angles,  and  in  the  in- 
terfacial  angles  of  corresj)onding  secondary  planes,"  Our  author 
enumerates  fourteen  primaiy^  forms,  whicn  are  either  prisms, 
octohedrons,  or  dodecahedrons,  and  by  contemplating  the  lines 
which  are  considered  as  the  axes  of  these  forms,  he  distributes 
them  into  six  systems  of  crystallization,  unnecessarily,  however, 
in  our  opinion,  changing  the  terms  of  IVIohs,  which  had  been 
rendered  tolerably  familiar  to  the  English  reader  by  the  labours 
of  Haidinger  and  Jameson. 

Our  author  having  described  the  primary  forms,  and  the  se- 
condary modifications  of  crystals,  and  having  stated  the  leading 
facts  of  isomorphism  and  dimorphism,  adds  a  very  interesting 
chapter  on  the  irregularities  of  crystals,  the  materials  of  which 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  writings  of  Naumann.  These 
descriptive  statements,  together  with  some  additional  remarks  on 
the  determination  of  primary  fonns  and  compound  crystalline 
structures,  brmg  us  to  taat  portion  of  liis  work  which  he  has  termed 
crustallogeny.  Here,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  notions  enter- 
tained by  Hauy  and  WoUaston,  (omitting,  however,  all  reference  to 
the  early  speculations  of  Hooke,)  respecting  the  rudimentary  par- 
ticles or  molecules  of  crystals,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that  ^^  the 
ordinaiy  attraction  of  cohesion  has  been  considered  adequate  to 
produce  the  union  of  molecules  in  the  construction  of  cr^^stals.  This 
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attraction  acts,  however,  in  eveiy  direction,  from  the  centre  of  the 
particle,  and,  as  it  will  cause  an  addition  of  particles  in  no  fixed 
direction,  must  invariably  produce  a  spherical  solid.  Proof  of 
this  fact  is  observed  in  every  drop  of  water  or  globule  of  mercury, 
whose  sphericity  results  from  this  kind  of  attraction.  To  form 
soUds,  bounded  by  a  definite  number  of  surfaces,  there  must  be  a 
definite  number  of  directions  for  the  exertion  of  the  attraction.  K 
attraction  is  exerted  in  but  one  direction,  the  particles  will  unite 
only  in  this  direction,  and  by  their  union  will  form  only  a  single 
line  of  spheres ;  exertion  in  two  directions  will,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, produce  a  figure  of  two  dimensions  only,  that  is,  a  plane ; 
in  three  directions,  a  figure  of  three  dimensions,  or  a  solid  bounded 
by  six  faces,  as  the  cubic*  For  the  construction  of  a  prism  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles 
be  exerted  in  their  fixed  directions  in  each  molecule.  These 
fixed  directions  may  be  denominated  axes,  and  their  extremities 
poles,  the  one  norths  the  other  south.  In  each  instance,  the 
axes  connect  the  centres  of  the  faces  of  the  prism,  for  action  in 
these  directions  only  can  produce  solids  similar  to  the  prism. 
The  attraction  within  a  molecule  is  not  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  the  extremities  of  the  axes ;  on  the  contrary,  every  portion  of 
the  surface  exerts  attraction.  But  the  attraction  is  strongest  at 
the  poles  and  weakest  at  points  equidistant  between  them.  We 
have  quoted  these  remarks,  not  on  account  of  any  novelty  of  fact  or 
illustration,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  indistinctness 
of  the  conceptions  entertained  regarding  the  forces  of  aggrega- 
tion. If  we  attend  to  the  fact,  that  in  solids  the  particles  attract  at 
certsdn  points,  then  these  attractions  produce  on  the  particles  their 
fixedness  of  position ;  while  in  liquids  attraction  prevails  equally 
at  all  points  of  the  particles,  and  hence  sphericitjr  is  the  only 
proof  of  equilibrium.  If  the  aggregating  force,  wnich  we  have 
previously  recognized  as  adhesion,  be  dealing  with  grains  or  ru- 
dimentary crystals,  then  an  amorphous  solid,  destitute  of  regular 
structure,  will  be  die  result.  Inaeed,  mere  increase  by  the  con- 
tact of  surfaces,  whether  of  similar  or  dissimilar  kind  of  matter, 
is  the  final  action  of  adhesion,  as  the  formation  of  a  crystal  is 
that  of  cohesion.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  concealed  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  transition  fi^m  the  fixedness  of  homogeneous  narticles 
by  cohesion  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mobility  of 'liquia  masses 
on  the  other,  by  means  of  malleable  and  viscid  bodies. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  rudimentary  character  of 
the  chemical  particles  employed  by  cohesion  in  the  construction 
of  crystals,  bv  the  discovery  that  certain  substances  may  replace 
one  another  m  the  constitution  of  crystals,  without  producmg  a 
change  in  the  form.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  identity  is  com- 
plete, even  in  the  so-called  isomorphous  crystals,  so  that  the  term 
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plesiomorphous  (nearly  of  the  same  shape)  is  generally  substi- 
tuted. In  considering  these  bodies,  we  may  assume  that  the 
bulks  of  the  chemical  particles  are  equal,  or  render  it  probable 
that  they  are  so  by  observing  the  similarity  of  results  when  we 
divide  tne  atomic  weight  of  each  by  its  specific  gravity.  But 
other  qualities  must  be  similar.  Tney  may  be  supposed  to  pos- 
sess the  same  forms,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  symmetrically 
built  up.  The  axes  likewise  would  require  to  be  similar  in  their 
arrangement;  and,  although  connected  with  different  sorts  of 
matter,  or  chemical  particles,  to  have  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  similar  in  kind  and  in  degree.  How;  far  the  consideration 
that  these  aggregations  may  be  viewed  as  mixtures^  and,  filing 
this,  how  fiir  plesiomorphism  serves  to  remove  the  diffictdties 
connected  vnth  the  above  startling  assumptions,  need  not  occupy 
us  at  present.  Dimorphism,  or  the  property  of  similar  ingredi- 
ents exhibiting  two  distinct  crystalline  forms,  has  served  m  no 
ordinary  degree  to  perplex  the  crystallographer.  This  case  occurs 
with  simple  and  compound  bodies,  as  sulphur  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  experiments  hitherto  performed  seem  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  this  twofold  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  of 
particles  is  dependent  on  the  temperature  at  which  the  aggrega- 
tion has  taken  place.  Thus,  sulphur  exhibits  two  forms,  when 
crystallized  from  ftision  and  from  solution,  and  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  evaporated  with  a  low  and  a  higher  temperature,  will  be 
found  to  yield  calcareous  spar  and  arragonite.  In  this  latter 
case,  two  minerals  are  obtained,  which  not  only  differ  in  their 
crystallizations,  but  in  their  hardness  and  density,  while  agree- 
ing in  chemical  constitution. 

Our  author,  after  offering  some  remarks  on  ^'  practical  aystal- 
logeny,'*  a  portion  of  his  subject  which  should  have  been  present- 
ed for  the  consideration  of  the  reader  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
treatise,  proceeds  to  notice  the  "  physical  properties  of  minerals,'* 
dedicating  the  first  chapter  to  ^*  characters  depending  on  light.'' 
Here,  however,  we  fina  little  beyond  commonplace  notices  as  to 
colour,  lustre,  diaphaneity,  and  refraction.  Tnis  last  branch  of 
the  subject  occupies  little  more  than  a  page,  in  which  there  is 
not  even  a  reference  to  those  important  laws,  developed  by  the 
industry  and  sagacity  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
intimate  structure  of  ciystallized  bodies. 

Our  author  having  discussed  what  may  be  considered  prelimin- 
ary matter,  frimishes  us  vrith  three  systems  of  mineralogy,  two 
of  which,  the  crystallographic  and  non-cxyBtallographic,  he  tenns 
artificial  systems,  and  the  third  a  natural  method.  In  our  opi- 
*  nion,  these  terms  are  both  transposed  and  misapplied ;  and  in 
particular,  we  may  remark,  that  the  one  which  is  termed  the 
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natural  method  is  so  thoroughly  artificial,  that  we  feel  some  de- 
gree of  surprise  at  the  claims  which  have  been  advanced  in  its 
ravour. 

The  ciystallographic  system  depending  on  crystalline  forms, 
is  distributed  into  tne  six  classes  of  primary  forms  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.   These  are  groups  of  natural  forms,  which, 
in  consequence,  give,  in  many  cases,  satisfactory  indications  of 
related  structures,  and  specific  actions  on  light  and  heat.     But 
this  method  is  not  followed  out  as  it  should  have  been,  consider- 
ing the  importance  which  is  attached  to  this  high  department  of 
the  science.  Thus  in  the  first  class,  denominated  Monometmca, 
our  author  includes  the  three  primary  forms;  the  cube,  the  octahe- 
dron, and  the  dodecahedron.  But  his  subdivisions  or  sections,  in- 
stead of  being  occupied  with  these  forms,  depend  on  the  liLstre  being 
metallic  or  unmetallic.     These  forms  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  lost  sight  of,  and  the  species  occupy  their  places  in  the  sec- 
tions depending  on  their  relative  degrees  of  hardness.     By  add- 
ing notices  of  specific  gravity,  colour,  &c.  our  author  has  attempt- 
e(^  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  manufacture  a  system  of  "  Determi- 
native Mineralogy,"  which  we  fear  will  not  prove  particularly 
useftd  to  the  student.     Had  he,  in  the  first  mstance,  given  a 
^  Table  of  the  Primary  Forms  of  Minerals,  arranged  according 
to  their  Classes,"  similar  to  the  one  in  the  "  Crystallography*'  ot 
Brooke,  a  natural  system  would  have  been  established,  and  we 
may  add  a  useful  one.    And  if,  in  the  same  arranged  form,  tables 
of  hardness  and  density  had  been  presented  to  the  reader,  two 
other  natural  methods  of  classification  would  have  been  given, 
perhaps  of  co-ordinate  importance.  But  we  object  to  the  ciystal- 
lographic system,  as  a  natural  method,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  because  it  does  not  bring  together,  in  many  cases,  species 
which  have  numerous  intimate  relations,  while  it  places  in  proxi- 
mity, species  which  have  few  points  of  resemblance.  Thus,  by  the 
crystollographic  method,  the  fine  mineral  analcime,  which  claims 
a  cube  for  its  primary,  is  far  removed  fix)m  mosotype  or  natrolite, 
which  possesses  the  form  of  a  right  rhombic  prism,  while  com- 
mon salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  must  range  in  the  same  group 
with  native  copper.    These  incongruities  seem  to  be  unavoidable 
in  all  attempts  at  a  ^Ti^Ze  natural  method,  and  might  be  in  a  great 
measure  overlooked,  did  not  other  objections  present  themselves 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  Mineral  species  seldom  occur  crystal- 
lized, when  compared  with  their  commonness  in  the  amorphous 
state ;  and  even  when  they  have  assumed  their  regular  form,  they 
but  too  firequently  include  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  matr- 
ter,  unless  when  of  a  small  size,  and  produced  under  very  favour* 
able  circomstances.     Of  the  crystallographic  system,  our  author 
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"  Excepting  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  instituted — ^the  determina- 
tion of  the  names  (!)  of  minerals — it  subserves  no  important  end  to 
the  mineralogist ;  on  the  contrary,  it  brings  together  species  the  most 
unlike,  and  separates  those  most  closely  allied." 

The  system  of  "  Determinative  Mineralogy,"  founded  on  the 
crystallization  of  minerals,  is  followed  by  another  discriminative 
system,  independent  of  crystallization.  We  have  here  three 
classes,  with  a  few  subordinate  divisions,  but  little  calciilated  to 
assist  the  solitary  student  in  his  labours.  In  proof  of  this  rather 
severe  remark,  we  may  state,  that  the  second  class  in  which  the 
gravity  is  above  1*8,  and  the  minerals  are  tasteless,  we  have  two 
sections —  1.  Lustre  unmetallic ;  2.  Lustre  metallic.  The  first 
section  is  subdivided  into  those  minerals  which  have  a  streak- 
white  or  grayish-white,  and  such  as  have  the  streak  coloured ; 
adding,  in  reference  to  the  last  characteristic,  "  a  few  of  the  spe- 
cies have  present,  in  their  different  varieties,  sometimes  a  white, 
and  in  others  a  coloured  streak,  and  consequently  may  be  found 
in  each  of  these  subsections."  Now,  in  the  subdivision  with  the 
"  streak  white  or  grayish-white,"  we  have  235  minerals  without 
subordinate  grouping,  and  yet  this  is  termed  discriminative  mine- 
raloay !  It  is  true,  that  Ijy  the  help  of  £he  separate  tables  of 
hardness,  density,  and  characters  before  the  blowpipe,  the  student 
may  stumble  on,  and  perhaps  reach  his  object,  wnile  he  cannot 
feel  any  great  obligations  to  those  who,  professing  to  direct  him 
in  his  course,  have  given  him  few  mile-stones  to  tell  him  how  far 
he  has  advanced,  or  how  much  of  the  journey  is  yet  before  him. 
Our  author,  after  giving  us  these  two  discriminative  systems,  con- 
demns them  indirectly  in  the  following  sensible  remarks — 

"  Tliat  trial  should  first  be  made  with  a  file,  or  the  point  of  a  knife ; 
the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  should  follow,  if  an  instrument 
is  at  hand ;  next  a  drop  of  a  dilute  acid,  or  a  strong  acid,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  jelly  may  be  formed ;  then  the  blowpipe,  without  and 
with  reagents.  By  these  simple  means,  and  the  use  of  the  tables  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  after  thoroughly  studying  the  elements  of  the 
science,  there  will  be  found  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  names  of 
the  species.  Crystallography  affords  very  essential  aid,  and  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  its  principles,  and  working  them  out  with 
models  and  actual  crystals,  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  stu- 
dent" 

We  have  passed  over  a  good  deal  of  useAil  information  re- 
specting the  usual  methods  of  taking  the  densities  of  minerals,  and 
aetermining  their  character  by  a  blowpipe,  because  possessing  no 
peculiar  interest,  that  we  may  notice,  at  some  length,  what  may 
De  considered  as  constituting  the  essential  part  of  the  work,  and 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  Descriptive  Mineralogy,"  having  pre- 
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fixed  to  it  ^^  A  tabular  view  of  the  natural  classification  of  mine- 
rals." The  author  evidently  labours  under  the  delusion,  so  very 
common  among  a  certain  class  of  zoologists  and  botanists,  that 
there  is  but  oiie  natural  method^  and  to  comprehend  but  venr  in- 
distinctly what  a  natural  system  really  means,  even  although  the 
following  remarks  are  presented  to  the  reader  i-^ 

*'^  The  natural  system  is  a  transcript  of  nature,  and  consists  of  those 
fiunily  groupings  into  which  the  species  naturally  fall.  In  making 
out  such  a  classification,  instead  of  conforming  the  whole  to  certain 
assumed  principles,  the  various  affinities  of  the  species  are  first  ascer- 
tained, by  studying  out  all  their  peculiarities  and  resemblances,  and 
fi*om  diese  the  principles  of  the  system  are  deduced.  There  should 
be  no  forced  unions  to  suit  preconceived  ideas,  but  only  such  associa- 
tions as  nature  herself  suggests.'' 

Now,  let  us  see  "  those  family  groupings  into  which  the  species 
naturally  fall,"  The  three  primary  classes  are  characterized  as 
follows : — 

"  Class  L  Gravity  under  3*8.  Fluid  or  soluble.  No  bituminous 
odour.  Taste  of  solid  individuals,  acid  alkaline  or  sahne. — Class  II. 
Gravity  above  1*8.  Insoluble. — Class  III.  Gravity  under  1*8.  Re- 
sinous or  carbonaceous.     Combustible." 

It  would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  words,  to  prove  that  this 
so-called  natural  method  is  essentially  artificialj  for  a  single 
dance  at  the  characters  of  the  classes  will  sufiice.  Nor,  if  tne 
inferior  divisions  of  the  system  be  inspected,  will  the  "  family 
groupings"  be  foimd  possessed  of  higher  pretensions.  Thus,  we 
have  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  azote  placed  together  I  Both, 
indeed,  are  gaseous  and  colourless,  and  both  are  found  in  mineral 
waters ;  but  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  "  the  va- 
rious affinities  of  the  species"  have  been  kept  in  view,  when  we 
find  the  one  a  compound,  the  other  elementary.  Besides,  the 
one  "  bums  with  a  pale  bluish  flame,"  the  other  "  extinguishes  a 
lighted  candle  introduced  into  it,  and  is  destructive  to  liie, — (and 
this  recorded  as  a  distinctive  character ;")  the  density  of  the  one 
is  1*1912,  of  the  other  '9757 ;  the  one  "  in  odour  and  taste 
similar  to  putrescent  eggs,"  the  other  "  inodorous  and  tasteless." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  cei*taiii  minerals  which 

f>resent  in  their  general  ap]jearance  what  may  be  termed  a  family 
ikeness,  and  have  on  that  accomit  received  a  family  name.  Such 
is  the  group  of  minerals  known  familiarly  as  Spars.  Let  us  ima- 
gine firagments  of  crystals  of  the  four  following  minerals  to  be 
laid  before  us,  viz. :  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  barytes,  albite, 
and  chloride  of  sodium.  Natural  History,  occupied  with  appear- 
ancesj  would  pronounce  these  minerals  as  having  an  oovious 
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affinity.  But  in  this  natural  method  they  are  foond  in  difiisrent 
orders,  and  even  in  different  classes ;  and  these  orders  so  vagaeLy 
characterized,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  a  mineral  shonlil 
be  placed.  Let  us  compare  the  order  Baiytinea  of  our  author, 
which  includes  the  sulpnate  of  barytes,  with  that  of  chalicinea 
containing  the  albite. 

"  Ord.  11.  Barytinea.  Hardness  =  2 — 6  Gravity  =  3  —  8-1. 
Lustre  unmetallic.  Ord.  V.  Chalicinea.  Hardness  =  2 — -7.  Gra- 
vity =  2*6—4.     Lustre  unmetallic.     Streak  uncoloured." 

These  orders  are  characterized  by  the  aid  oi physical  characters^ 
but  they  are  such  as  furnish  yery  imperfect  indications  of  affini- 
ties, if  they  can  be  said  to  aid  us  at  all  in  the  matter.  But  while 
the  system  is  radically  defectiye,  the  descriptions*  are  yery  care- 
fully drawn  up  and  aboimd  in  crystallographic  details,  illustrated 
by  figures  denyed  from  several  sources.  We  take  as  an  example, 
and  at  random,  his  account  of  Vanadinite,  (or  as  the  author  La- 
tinises— cronalus  yanadiferus,)  or  yanadate  of  lead. 

"  VANADmnE. 

^^  Primary  form,  a  hexagonal  prism— occurs  mostly  in  implanted  glo- 
bules or  incrustations. 

"  H.  =  2-75.  gr.  =  6-6623  —  7-23.  Lustre  of  surface  of  fracture 
resinous.  Streak  white  or  yellowish.  Color,  Kgkt  brownish,  yellow, 
straw-yellow,  reddish-brown.  Subtranslucent— opaque.  Fracture  even, 
or  flat  conchoidal,  brittle. 

''  Composition,  according  to  Berzelius,  chloride  of  lead  25*83,  vana- 
date of  lead  74,  hydrous  oxide  of  lead  0*67,  (Mexican  variety.)  Dr. 
R.  D.  Thomson  obtained  chlorine  2*446,  lead  7*063,  protoxide  of  lead 
66*326,  vanadic  acid  23.436,  peroxide  of  iron  and  silica  0*163,  ^^ 
99*434. 

'^  Before  the  blowpipe,  in  a  pair  of  forceps,  it  fuses,  and  retains  its 
yellow  colour  on  cooliog ;  if  kept  some  time  in  fusion,  however,  it 
changes  into  a  steel  gray  porous  mass,  which,  upon  charcoal,  yields 
globules  of  metallic  lead.  On  charcoal  it  fuses  with  much  frothing 
into  a  bead,  resembling  the  original  assay.  It  forms  green  solutions 
with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  a  beautiful  yellow  solution 
with  nitric  acid." 

"  Obs.  This  mineral  was  first  discovered  at  Zimpan  in  Mexico,  by 
Del  Rio.  It  has  since  been  obtained  among  some  of  the  old  workings 
at  Wanlockhead,  Dumfriesshire,  where  it  occurs  in  small  globular 
masses,  sprinkled  over  calamine,  or  forming  thin  coatings  on  the  Bur- 
pee of  that  mineral,  and  also  in  hexagonal  crystals." 

"  T.  Damour  has  described  a  '  Zinciferous  and  cupriferous  vanadate  of 
lead,'  (Ann.  des  M.  xi.  161.  1837,)  which  is  probably  a  mechanioJ 
mixture  of  this  species  with  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  copper.  It  contains 
6*345  of  the  former,  and  2960  of  the  latter." 

We  do  not  consider  ]VIr.  Dana  as  peculiarly  culpable,  for  having 
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adopted  this  natural  method,  nnsatisfactoiy  though  it  be,  in  its 
principles  and  arrangements,  because  the  blame  of  forming  it 
rests  elsewhere.    The  commanding  influence  which  Linnaeus  ex- 
ercised in  all  the  departments  of  Natural  Histoir,  gave  to  his 
attempts  to  construct  a  Mineral  System^  an  authority  which  pre- 
vailed for  many  years.     He  distributed  (1770)  the  subjects  of 
the  inorganic  kingdom  into  three  classes — ^Petrae,  Minerae,  et 
Fossilia.    Wallerius  (1747)  had  succeeded  in  improving  some 
of  the  previously  published  ey stems  of  the  illustrious  Swede,  who 
unfortunately  refused  to  adopt  them.     Neither  did  he  follow 
the  greatly  superior  system  of  Woltersdorf,  (1748,)  in  which 
minerals  are  divided  into  TerrsB,  Lapides,  Salia,  Bitumina,  Semi- 
metalla,  et  Metalla.    ,  For  many  years,  these  rude  methods  of  ^^  fa- 
mily grouping'*  from  external  characters,  were  more  or  less  tamely 
subnutted  to.     Dr.  Walker,  the  illustrious  predecessor  of  the  pre- 
sent occupant  of  the  Chak*  of  Natural  Histoipr  in  Edinburgh,  at 
last  took  a  larger  view  of  the  subject,  and  in  his  classes  FossQium, 
(1787,)  instituted,  under  the  tbicee  LinnsBan  divisions,  nineteen 
classes  depending  on  characters  derived  from  appearance,  struc^ 
ture,  and  composition.     Had  not  particular  circumstances  pre- 
vented this  careful  observer  btmi  publishing  his  descriptions  of 
species,  the  science  of  Mineralogy  would  have  occupied  amongst 
us,  by  his  means,  a  more  distinguished  place  than  it  at  present 
cakliastof.  In  the  systems  of lirwanaWSchmeisser,?^^^ 
attention,  in  the  grouping,  was  paid  to  the  chemical  constitution 
of  minerals,  and  an  approximation  made  towards  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  that  chemical  and  mineral  species  are  identicd. 
The  labours  of  Black,  Lavoisier,  and  Priestley,  led  to  a  reform 
in  chemical  science,  and  the  more  careful  discrimination,  of  che- 
mical species ;  and  as  many  of  these  species  occur  in  nature,  the 
pn>gre8^  of  ohemUtry,  accilerated  at  a  corresponding  rat^  the 
true  knowledge  of  minerals.     This  became  speedily  apparent  by 
the  approximation  to  a  chemical  method  in  tne  systems  of  Brog- 
niart,  jSarston,  Hauy,  and  even  Werner.     In  this  country,  the 
system  of  the  Friburgh  mineralogist  was  promulgated  by  his  ad- 
miring pupil,  Professor  Jameson,  but  who,  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  "  System  of  Mineralogy,"  was  obviously  forsaking  the  na- 
tural history  method  of  his  master  and  leaning  more  decidedly 
to  a  chemical  method.     Mohs,  the  illustrious  successor  of  Wer- 
ner, directed  the  energies  of  an  acute  mind  to  the  framing  of  a 
new  fuUurcU  method.     This  system,  ]VIr.  Haidinger  very  success- 
fully introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  English  reader,  and  Professor 
Jameson,  unfortunately,  as  we  think  for  the  interests  of  science, 
and  his  own  reputation,  instead  of  embracing  fuUy  a  chemical 
system,  renounced  the  approximation  merits  of  the  system  of 
Werner,  and»gave  his  powerful  influence  to  the  promulgation  of 
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the  system  of  his  successor.  This  method  is  a  strange  coroponnd 
of  discriminative  and  systematical  mineralogy,  ana  whicn  Mr. 
Dana  has  thought  proper  to  embrace.  We  trust,  however,  in 
the  next  edition  of  ms  work,  to  see  the  "  Chemical  Method"  oc- 
cupying its  proper  placio — ^a  sytem  on  which  we  shall  now  offer  a 
few  remarks. 

K  we  pass  over  the  benefits  which  the  science  of  mineralogy 
derived  from  the  reference  to  species  in  works  on  chemistry,  we 
may  consider  the  attempt  of  Berzelius  to  establish  a  ^^  System  of 
Chemical  Mineralogy"  as  the  first  great  movement  in  a  definite 
direction.  He  assumed  the  identity  of  chemical  and  mineralogi- 
cal  species.  He  likewise  assumed  that  the  different  elementary 
bodies  possessed  an  inherent  electrical  state,  being  either  positive 
or  negative.  Under  the  influence  of  these  views,  he  made  the 
order  of  arrangement  to  depend  on  the  electro-chemical  properties 
of  the  elements,  proceeding  bom  the  most  electro-negative  oxygen, 
to  the  most  electro-positive  pqtassium.  Each  element  in  this 
system  forms  a  separate  family,  including  all  its  combinations 
with  other  bodies  which  are  electro-negative  with  respect  to  it. 
These  families  are  divided  into  orders  according  to  the  different 
electro-negative  bodies  with  which  the  electro-positive  may  be- 
come combined.  The  elements  themselves  are  formed  into  three 
classes — oxygen,  simple  combustibles,  and  metals. 

We  have,  in  thfs  system  of  Berzelius,  a  reason  assigned  why 
one  species  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  system,  another  the  last, 
and  why  the  other  species  occupy  their  respective  definite  posi- 
tions. This  single  character,  unknown  in  previous  ^sterns,  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  strong  recommendation  in  its  ravour,and  would  justify 
us  in  adhering  to  it,  even  in  opposition  to  tolerably  strong  objec- 
tions which  might  be  urged  against  some  of  its  details.  JBut  the 
foundation  of  the  system  is  insecure.  The  electro-chemical  state 
of  a  body  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  inherent  or  natural  quality ;  although  it 
may  be  granted  that  every  body  has  a  greater  tendency,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  assume  onelondof  electricity  rather  than  another. 
Thus  sulphur,  in  separating  fix)m  oxygen,  is  in  an  electro-positave 
state,  but  when  separating  fi-om  hydrogen  it  is  electro-negative. 
When  tin  and  copper  are  placed  in  acid  solutions,  the  former  is 
positive,  the  latter  negative.  But  if  the  same  metals  be  immersed 
m  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  copper  will  be  positive,  and  the  tin 
negative.  If  copper  and  lead  be  put  into  strong  nitric  acid, 
the  copper  will  bo  positive,  but  if  the  acid  be  in  a  diluted  state, 
then  the  lead  will  be  positive.  In  these  two  cases  the  &cility  of 
decomposition  determines  the  electrical  state  of  the  electrodes, 
not  any  inherent  electric  energy.  In  the  cases  of  decomposition, 
there  are  many  circumstances  wliich  intimate  that  the  electrical 
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relations  of  bodies  are  subject  to  striking  variationSy  or  that  they 
are  influenced  bj  agents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sometimes 

Eositive  and  sometimes  ne^tive.  Thus,  if  we  pass  a  current  of 
ydroffen  over  heated  oxide  of  iron,  the  oxygen  is  withdrawn 
from  the  metal,  and  water  is  generated ;  but  if  watery  vapour  be 
passed  over  heated  iron,  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  metal,  and 
the  hydrogen  is  set  firee.  Again,  if  we  pour  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid  on  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heat  the  mixture,  nitrate  of  soda 
will  be  produced  ;  and  if  we  reverse  the  process,  by  pouring  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  nitrate  of  soda,  chloride  of  so- 
dium will  be  the  result.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  from  the  vor 
riableness  of  the  electrical  condition  of  bodies  to  admit,  as  a  lead- 
ing principle  in  chemic^  mineralogy,  the  more  or  less  electro-ne- 
gative or  electro-positive  states  of  the  elementary  bodies,  however 
usefiil  the  distinction  may  be  in  studying  the  composition  of  species. 
We  may  even  observe,  that  our  ordinary  tables  of  Affinities  are 
nothing  more  than  tables  of  Decomposition,  and  cannot  be  viewed 
as  invariable  equivalent  attractions.  ^ 

The  chemical  system  of  mineralogy  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomson 
is  unlike  the  one  on  which  we  have  been  animadverting,  because 
there  is  no  recognized  principle,  assigning  the  different  element- 
ary bodies  the  order  of  their  precedence,  however  valuable  the 
individual  descriptions  may  be.  He  arranges  minerals  into  three 
classes : — 1.  Acid  bases.  2.  Alkaline  bases.  3.  Neutral  bases. 
"  The  first  class  comprehends  those  bodies  which  become  acids 
when  combined  with  oxygen ;  the  second,  those  which  become  alkalies 
when  united  to  the  same  substances ;  and  the  third,  those  bodies  which 
are  never  fomid  in  nature  united  to  oxygen,  but  only  united  to  other 
bases,  whether  acid  or  alkaline." 

This  classification  having  respect  to  acids  and  bases^  is  one  in 
a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  in  its  subdivisions  into  genera, 
according  to  the  elementary  bodies,  whether  they  act  the  part  of 
acids  or  alkalies,  there  is  no  rule  observed,  either  having  respect 
to  electrical  enermes  or  chemic^  equivalents. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  the  work  before  us,  likewise  Aimishes  the  reader 
with  a  chemical  classification  of  minerals,  in  which  he  has  the 
following  classes : — 1.  Gases  and  liquids. — 2.  Acids. — 3.  Com- 
pounds of  the  alkalies  and  earths  with  the  sapid  acids. — 4.  Earthy 
minerals. — 5.  Metals  and  metallic  ores. — 6.  Sulphur. — 7.  Resins 
and  coal.  There  is  here,  as  in  Dr.  Thomson's  arrangement,  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  principle  regulating  the  position  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  system.  But,  m  justice,  we  must  add,  that  in  giving 
the  constitution  of  minerals  by  the  aid  of  symbols,  he  has  contn- 
buted  much  useful  information  not  generally  accessible  to  the 
English  reader.  He  acknowledges  himself  as  greatly  indebted 
to  me  labours  of  Kammelsberg  for  the  supply  of  materials.    This 
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author,  in  his  ^^  Handworterhuch  des  Chemischen  theils  der 
Mineralogie,"  Berlin,  1841,  and  "  Erstes  Supplement,''  ib.  1843, 
has  collected  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information,  fit)m  many 
sources,  illustrative  of  the  chemical  history  of  mineral  species. 
Instead  of  giving  to  his  materials  a  methooical  distribution,  he 
has  preferred  the  alphabetical  order,  as  the  most  convenient  for 
his  purpose,  giving,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  a  very 
interestmg  ^^  Ubersight  der  Formeln  der  Silicate."  In  this,  lie 
classifies  all  the  minerals  having  Silica  in  their  composition, 
giving  to  them  a  distribution  dependent  on  the  number  of  bases 
and  the  atoms  of  oxygen  in  their  composition,  while  he  employs 
the  twofold  subdivision  of  anhydrous  and  hydrous  minerals — a 
plan  which  Kobell  adopted  in  his  Grunziige  der  Mineralogies 
Numberg,  1838. 

We  might  have  referred  to  many  oth^r  treatises  on  chemical 
mineralogy,  which  abound  with  defects  similar  to  those  we  have 
ventured  to  point  out ;  such  are,,  however,  either  destitute  of  a  re- 
gulating principle,  or  a  discriminative  has  heen  mistaken  for  a 
methodical  arrangement.  But  by  this  time  the  reader  is  perhaps 
prepared  to  ask,  is  it  practicable  to  frame  a  sjrstem  having  a  fixed 
principle,  so  applicable  as  to  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  mineral 
species  its  particular  place  ?  A  little  reflection  will  convince  us, 
tnat,  if  we  assume  imneral  and  chemical  species  to  be  identical, 
then  the  arrangement  of  the  species,  according  to  the  numbers 
and  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  of  which  they  consist,  would 
fulfil  every  desirable  cmidition.  We  mav  at  the  same  time  no- 
tice in  passing,  that  the  quantity  of  electncity  connected  with  any 
elementary  matter  is  as  truly  indicated  by  the  table  of  atomic 
weights  as  the  saturating  power,  electro-chemical  equivalents  co- 
inciding with  ordinary  chemical  equivalents. 

Taking,  then^  the  chemical  eqmvalents,  or  atomic  weights,  as 
the  reguhiting  principle  of  the  system,  the  classes  should  be  as 
numerous  as  the  elementary  bodies  themselves,  thus  amounting 
to  fifty-five,  placing  hydrogen  in  the  first  elass  and  uranium 
in  the  last.  The  orders  in  such  a  system  would  require 
to  be  as  numerous  in  each  class  as  the  different  elements 
which  unite  with  the  element  of  the  class,  and  which  pre- 
cede it  in  the  table  of  equivalents.  A  few  examples  will  ren- 
der the  leading  features  oi  such  a  system  sufiicientlv  intelligible* 
In  the  first  class,  there  can  be  but  one  order ;  in  tne  last  clas% 
there  ipay  be  fifty-four,  if  combinations  to  the  extent  of  jbM  the 
elements  had  existed.  But,  in  the  first  class,  while  there  is  but 
one  order,  so  there  is  but  one  species — ^the  element  Htbbogek, 
which,  uncombined,  does  not  perhaps  exist  as  a  mineral  species. 
In  the  second  class.  Carbon,  two  orders  will  occur — ^the  first 
containing  the  pure  element,  forming  the  mineral  qpecies, 
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fiwnd — ^the  second  order  will  be  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  ele- 
ment of  the  class  with  the  element  of  the  preceding  class,  so  that 
the  elements  of  this  order  are  carbon  and  nydrogen,  and  the  spe- 
cies, Dicarbnret  of  Hydrogen  or  Marsh  Gas,  Naphtha,  Sheerente, 
Idrialin,  Hartite^  Mineral  Caoutchouc,  and  several  other  ill-cha- 
iBcteiized  resinous  bodies.  As  another  illustration,  let  us  take 
the  sixteenth  class,  Titanium.  The  first  order,  or  the  simple 
elementary  body,  has  not  been  found  in  the  mineral  kingdom ; 
and  as  it  does  not  combine  with  the  three  elementary  bodies  at 
the  head  of  table,  its  union  with  oxygen  constitutes  the  first  order, 
which  contains  the  species  Rutile,  Anatase,  and  perhaps  Brookite. 
The  second  order  consists  of  Titanium  and  fluorine,  with  one 
species,  the  Difiuoride  of  Titanium  or  Warwickite.  The  third 
order,  embracing  calcium  with  oxygen,  contains  Perovokite; 
while  a  fourth  order,  having  calcium,  silicon,  and  oxygen,  fur- 
nishes the  mineral  species  Sphene. 

As  another  example  of  such  a  chemical  system,  let  us  take  the 
last  element  in  the  table. 

"  Class  LV.    Uranium. 

"  Order  1.  Uranium,  with  oxygen. 

**  Species,  Protoxide  of  urauinm,  or  Ktch-blende. 

"  Order  2.  Uranium,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 

**  Spedss.  Hydrated  phosphat  of  peroxide  of  uranium.  Var.  1. 
uranite,  or  calcareo-phosphat.   Yar.  2.  Chalcolite  or  cupreo-phosphate. 

**  Order  3.  Uranium,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 

*'  Species  1.  Sulphate  of  Protoxide  of  uranium.  2.  Sulphat  of  per- 
oxide of  nranium. 

**'  Order  4.  Uranimn,  columbinm,  and  oxygen. 

^^  Species.  Columbate  of  the  protoxide  of  uranium,  or  Urano-tan- 
talite." 

It  may  be  objected  to  a  system  founded  on  such  characters, 
that  the  positions  of  the  elementary  bodies  in  the  table  may  be 
changed  by  the  progress  of  discovery,  or  more  accurate  experi- 
mentuig,  and  consequently  that  the  classes  and  orders  would  expe- 
rience corresponding  changes.  This  result  would  certainly  take 
place,  but  the  process  of  shifting  which  would  be  required,  being 
of  a  very  mechanical  kind,  the  transpositions  could  be  easily 
effected,  while  the  position  of  a  new  species  would  at  once  be 
apparent. 

The  difficulties  attending  isomorphism,  or  rather  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  element  for  another,  are  not  greater,  if  we 
make  the  atomic  weight  the  basis  of  our  system,  than  if  we 
adopted  the  electro-chemical  method,  by  positive  and  negative 
characters — ^while  Isomerism  would  offer  no  obstacle  whatever. 
But  the  fall  consideration  of  the  bearings  of  these  views  would 
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require  more  space  than  we  can  command,  a  circumstance  which 
like\viso  precludes  us  from  noticing  the  characters  of  mixtures — 
those  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  to  trustworthy  analytical 
results. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  our  author  has  communicated 
much  interesting  information  respecting  the  mineral  riches  of 
America,  where  many  species  occur  in  a  finely  crystallized  state, 
and  where  the  individual  crystals  frequently  attain  truly  gigantic 
magnitudes. 


Art.  IL — The  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.  By  Ed- 
ward Thornton,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  India,  its  State  and 
Prospects,"  &c.,  &c.     5  Vols.     London,  1843. 

Tuis  work,  independently  of  considerable  merit  in  its  execu- 
tion, has  peculiar  claims  to  consideration,  arising  out  of  the  posi- 
tion of  its  author,  and  tlie  authority  conferred  upon  his  labours  by 
the  circumstances  that  have  attended  their  publication.  Mr. 
Thornton,  we  belfeve,  holds  an  office  of  responsibility  in  the  In- 
dia House ;  and  that  his  work  has  given  satisfaction  to  his  supe- 
riors in  that  quarter,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  copies 
having  been  circulated,  by  their  orders,  among  the  members  of 
the  proprietary  body,  and  others  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
The  history,  compiled  in  great  measure  fit>m  official  materials, 
may  be  regarded  as  of  almost  an  official  character,  containing  an 
exposition  of  the  views  and  principles  of  those  by  whom  the  a&irs 
of  our  Eastern  empire  are  now,  and,  we  trust,  may  long  continue 
to  be  administered.  Viewed  in  this  light,  Mr.  Thornton's  reflec- 
tions upon  the  various  measures  of  past  governments  are  entitled 
to  the  most  serious  attention,  and  we  shall,  in  our  remarks  upon 
his  work,  pass  lightly  over  the  merely  narrative  portion  of  his  nis- 
tory,  in  order  to  leave  ourselves  more  space  for  commenting  upon 
those  passages  in  which  the  author,  in  delivering  his  own  judg- 
ment upon  the  conduct  of  those  by  whom  India  has  hitherto  been 
governed,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  ruling 
opinion  with  regard  to  its  future  administration. 

The  history  opens  with  a  very  compendious  sketch  of  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  our  power  in  the  East.  We  can 
hardly  complain  of  this  brevity,  amply  atoned  for  as  it  is,  by  the 
diffuse  minuteness  of  whatfoUows ;  but  one  evil  consequence  of  the 
historian's  eagerness  to  get  at  the  more  interesting  portion  of  his 
labours,  is,  that  he  cannot  spare  time  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
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India  at  a  period  antecedent  to  that  disordered  interval  following 
the  decline  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  with  which  our  own  Govern- 
ment is  so  often  placed  in  perhaps  too  flattering  contrast*  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  difBcultj  of  ascertaining  what  was  the  prior 
condition  of  the  country,  nor  do  we  think  tnat  Mr.  Thornton  is 
to  blame  for  not  entering  upon  an  inauiry,  for  which,  like  our- 
selves, he  is  perhaps  but  slenderly  qualified ;  but  we  do  tliink  he 
is  not  entitled  to  reason  as  he  does,  throughout  his  subsequent 
remarks,  upon  an  assumption,  that  the  troubled  interval  above 
noticed,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  highest  attainable 
excellence  of  an  Indian  government  of  indigenous  growth.  Mr. 
Thornton  must  be  aware  that  there  are  better  proems  than  mere 
traditionaiy  legends  (though  these  are  not  without  their  weight) 
of  a  state  of  former  prospentr  in  some  parts  even  of  that  portion 
of  India  coming  under  the  direct  governance  of  the  Mognul,  yet 
he  makes  a  cursoiy  and  incredulous  allusion  (at  page  2G,  vol.  i.) 
to  the  reputed  security  that  prevailed  under  Shere  Shah,  while 
the  long  reign  of  Akber,  during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  of  proverbial  celebrity  among  the  people  of  India,  is 
passed  over  with  almost  cx>ntemptuous  brevity. 

It  is  bad  for  nations,  as  for  inoividuals,  to  aaopt  a  low  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  sake  of  testing  their  own  merits,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  that  we  deprecate,  at  the  outset,  the  adoption,  in 
this  instance,  of  perhaps  the  very  lowest  that  could  be  found ;  for 
the  annals  of  the  East  have  preserved  no  record  of  any  much 
more  distracted  period  than  that  marked  bv  the  invasion  of  Nadir 
Shah,  the  extinction  of  the  Moghul,  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta 
power. 

The  well-known  events  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroic  era  of 
our  coimtry's  career  in  the  East,  that  wnich  witnessed  the  achieve- 
ments of  Clive  and  of  Lawrence,  are  clearly  and  ably  detailed  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  yet  his  narrative  here,  as  well  as  in  the  ensuing  pe- 
riod of  Hastings'  government,  suffers  from  the  inevitable  recollec- 
tion of  those  splendid  biographical  articles  which  have  recently 
appeared  in  a  contemporary  journal.  To  these  exquisite  essays, 
we  wonld  refer  any  of  our  readers  who  mav  be  scared  by  the 
bulk  of  the  work  llefore  us,  for  a  luminous  SKetch  of  the  history 
of  British  India  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  government  of 
the  Marquis  Comwallis,  from  which  point  it  is,  that  we  propose 
to  give  our  own  closer  attention  to  our  author^s  speculations  and 
remarks.  In  following  this  course,  we  are  not  actuated  by  a  mere 
desire  of  abridging  our  labour.  It  is  immaterial  whether  or 
not  a  correct  judgment  obtain  as  to  the  acts  of  Clive  and  Has- 
tings, for  they  stood  in  a  position  never  again  likely  to  be  occupied 
by  any  British  ftmctionary  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  it  is 
otherwise  with  their  successors,  for  the  opinion  pronounced  upon 
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tell  of  well-fought  fields  and  conquered  provinces,  than  to  trace 
out  the  operation  of  laws  and  systems,  and  show  how  they  have, 
in  practice,  told  upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  a  little-cared 
for  race.  There  is  not  indeed  a  newspaper  editor  who  would 
not  find  his  labours,  even  in  England,  wonderfully  lightened  by 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  to  make  his  columns  fill  themselves 
with  bloody  news  and  glorious  victories ;  and  he  who  writes  or 
speaks  of  India,  must  perhaps  season  his  subject-matter  with 
much  of  a  stirring  nature,  if  he  wishes  to  command  a  moment'^ 
attention.  Still  we  cannot  think  that  a  historian,  the  more  espe- 
cially when  he  happens  to  be  the  peaceful  functionaiy  of  wnat 
ou^ht  to  be  a  peaceful  body,  can  l)e  neld  to  acquit  himself  of  his 
self-imposed  duty,  when  he  sinks  all  the  more  important,  though 
less  exciting  topics,  to  dwell  upon  those  alone  which  are  ever 
sure  to  command  sympathy ;  namely,  praise  of  conquest,  and  the 
tale  of  strife.  For  ourselves,  we  confess,  that  we  weary  of  this 
continued  rattle  of  musketry,  running  through  five  portly  vo- 
lumes, and  only  suspended  to  leave  space  for  some  detail  of  poh- 
tical  interludes,  interspersed  with  sneers  at  all  advocates  of  peace 
and  moderation. 

As  might  be  expected  firom  what  we  have  stated  of  the  general 
tone  of  the  work,  the  government  of  Lord  Comwallis  fim^  little 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  this  author.  Even  in  describing  the  first 
advance  to  Seringapatam,  in  May  1791,  a  movement  undertaken 
under  such  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  transport,  as  might  have 
appeared  to  justify  some  cessation  of  active  exertion,  and  leading 
to  a  series  of  arduous  operations,  in  the  course  of  which  the  per- 
sonal gallantry  of  the  Governor-General  w^as  as  conspicuous  as 
his  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  the  author  prefaces  his 
narrative  by  asserting,  of  Lord  ComwalUs,  that  ^'  the  love  of 
enterprise  scarce  entered  into  his  character."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  422. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  reflection,  if,  by  the  love  of 
enterprise,  is  meant  that  craving  for  the  excitement  of  danger^ 
which  is  oftener  to  be  found  in  conjunction  with  high  talents, 
than  with  high  principle,  and  is  built  upon  those  feelings  of 
pride  which  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  the  most  pernicious  of 
all  the  corrupting  tendencies  of  our  nature.  But  if,  by  love  of 
enterprise,  it  be  meant  to  express  a  contempt  of  danger  in  the 
discharge  of  duty,  then  the  very  sequel  of  the  passage  above 
cited,  furnishes  the  most  complete  refutation  of  the  author's  own 
reflection,  and  shows  Lord  Comwallis  as  enterprising,  when 
necessaiy,  as  if  he  had  been  eager  in  courting  opportunities  of 
bringing  every  discussion  arising  with  a  native  state,  to  the 
arbitrement  of  the  sword. 

In  February,  of  the  ensuing  year  1792,  we  find  Comwallis 
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again  before  Seringapatam,  directing  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
position,  tlie  apparent  temerity  of  which,  seeing  that  "  it  was  to 
De  performed  oy  infantry  alone,  without  guns,  filled  the  allies 
witn  astonishment." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  465. 

The  whole  description  of  this  gallant  operation  is  well  worthy 
of  onr  reader's  perusal ;  but  as  our  own  immediate  concern  is  wim 
the  character  of  the  Governor-General,  we  can  only  afford  space 
for  the  following  account  of  the  perilous  position  into  which  hia 
love  of  something — for  which  Mr.  Thornton  must  find  a  name, 
since  he  will  not  permit  us  to  call  it  "  enterprise" — on  that  occa- 
sion led  him. 

"  The  rear  division  of  the  central  column,  which  was  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Lord  Comwallis,  was  formed  near  the  Sultan's 
redoubt,  and  there  it  waited  in  anxious  expectation  of  being  joined 
by  General  Medows.     He  came  not ;  but  at  a  moment  when  a  rein- 
forcement was  most  desirable,  the  troops  under  Captain  Hunter,  who 
had  just  recrossed  the  river  from  the  Sultan's  garden,  made  their  ap- 
pearance.    They  had  scarcely  time  to  replace  their  ammunition  (their 
cartridges  having  been  damaged  by  the  water)  before  a  large  body  of 
troops,  forming  part  of  Tippoo  s  centre  and  left,  having  recovered 
irom  their  panic,  advanced  to  attack  the  force  under  Lord  Comwallis. 
The  attack  was  vigorously  made,  and  bravely  resisted.     The  fire  of 
the  enemy  was  well  returned,  and  on  a  nearer  approach,  they  were 
met  and  driven  back  by  the  bayonet.    Their  numbers,  however,  were 
overwhelming;  and,  in  the  confidence  that  firom  this  cause  victory 
must  finally  be  theirs,  they  repeatedly  renewed  the  attack,  and  were 
as  often  repulsed.     The  danger  to  which  the  small  force  with  the  60- 
vemor-Greneral  was  exposed,  increased  his  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of 
the  aid  which  he  had  so  long  expected  ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  If  General  Medows  be  above  ground,  this  will  bring  him.'    Ge- 
neral Medows  was  above  ground,  but  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
render  any  assistance  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.     The  repetition  of 
the  enemy's  attacks  continued  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  they  finally 
withdrew.  To  secure  his  troops  firom  being  surrounded,  Lord  Comwallis 
then  moved  to  Carigaut  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  was  met  by  the 
division  of  General  Medows."— Vol.  ii.,  p.  471. 

It  is  evident  from  these  passages,  that  the  imputed  absence  of 
a  "  love  of  enterprise"  will  not  account  for  the  moderation  dis- 
played by  the  Governor-General  in  stopping  short  of  the  con- 
quest of  Seringapatam,  or  for  that  "  weax  anxiety  for  peace,"  by 
which  it  IS  contended  the  preliminaries  were  so  hurried  as  to  re- 
duce the  English  "  either  to  assert  a  claim  in  which  their  right 
was,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious,  or  to  abandon  a  meritorious 
supporter,  the  Raja  of  Coorg,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Tyrant  of 
Mysore." — ^P.  502.  "  Weak,"  as  he  was,  the  GovemoruGeneral 
Stanly  insisted  on  the  obnoxious  article  in  favour  of  our  ally 
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of  Coorg  being  complied  with,  and  by  his  prompt  prBparaticos 
to  renew  the  contest,  soon  reduced  his  haughtj  opponent  to 
submission,  and  the  peace  was  finally  concluded  on  the  18di 
March  1792. 

By  the  terms  of  this  peace,  the  English  obtained  cesaons,  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  strength  and  compactness  of  their  territoiy, 
while  then*  allies,  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  each  sained 
considerably,  and  Tippoo  was  left  with  a  power  so  reducec^  as  in 
ihe  judgment  of  the  Govemor-Gteneral  to  deprive  him  of  the 
ability  to  do  mischief. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Comwallis  on  this  occasion,  is  of  coum 
condemned  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who  can  only  account  for  it  by 
supposing  the  Gbvemor-GFeneral  to  have  been  actuated  by  ^'  de- 
ference to  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  England,''  and  the  then 

<<  fefihionable  doctrine  of  moderation,  a  doctrine  not  only  sanctioned 
by  the  snffitige  of  public  opinion,  but  solemnly  incorporated  into  the 
provisions  of  the  law."— P.  607. 

But  whatever  the  motive,  the  moderation  displayed  is  severely 
censured,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  Grovemor-Oeneral  did 
not  obtain  such  terms  as  to  ^^  put  it  out  of  Tippoo's  power  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  India."— P.  506.  Had  Mr.  T.  asserted, 
that  the  terms  did  not  abate  Tippoo's  wUh  to  disturb  the  peax» 
of  India,  we  should  entirely  agree  with  him ;  but,  as  to  his 
powePy  it  was  never  put  to  the  test,  for,  upon  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  vnshy  the  power,  as  we  snail  see  in  the  se- 
auel,  was  promptlv  taken  m)m  nim.  But,  is  it  not  possible, 
bat  Lord  uomwallis  may  have  seen  the  evident  leaning  of  oar 
Empire  towards  extension  and  over-rapid  growth ;  its  tendency 
towards  that  eminence  beyond  which  lies  Sie  descent,  and  have 
thought,  that  to  retard  a  progress,  the  consequences  of  which 
coula  not  be  foreseen,  was  ren&ring  to  his  country  a  more  essen- 
tial service  than  he  could  have  done  by  accelerating  its  advance 
on  a  career  of  conquest  f  Is  it  not  evident,  firom  Lord  Conn 
wallis'  own  assertion,  that  sparing  Seringapatam  ^^  would  render 
the  final  settlement  with  the  alhes  more  easy." — ^P.  506 — ^that 
he  foresaw  what   actually  did  happen — ^that  the  fell   of  Tip- 

SX)  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  rupture  with  the  Mahrattas! 
\  by  what  he  did  obtain  fix>m  Tippoo,  he  shewed  himsdf  supe- 
rior to  the  popular  belief  in  England,  that  our  Indian  Empire 
might  remain  stationary  ^^  without  gaining  or  losing  an  inch  of 
temtory,  or  an  atom  of  power." — ^P.  507.  Is  it  not  fair  to 
ascribe  his^  nioderation  to  a  similar  superiority  to  t^e  antsr 
gomst  prejudice  of  those  who  account  the  extension  of  our 
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sway  an  unqnaliiied  blessinf^  and  conquest  on  our  part  a 
sacred  duty  ?  On  the  whole^  though  disposed  to  belieye,  looking 
to  what  has  since  occurred,  that  it  nad  been  better  to  have  gone 
through  with  the  operations  against  Seringapatam  when  once  the 
siege  was  begun,  we  do  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  our  own 
opinion,  even  when  backed  by  that  of  Mr.  Thornton,  to  concur 
in  the  censure  pronounced  by  him  upon  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious men  who  ever  held  sway  in  the  East,  because,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time,  he  thought  fit  to  evince 
as  much  self-denial  in  regard  to  the  glory,  as  he  is  shewn  (page 
510)  to  have  done  with  regard  to  the  more  solid  benefits  deriv- 
able firom  his  own  successml  measures. 

Having  brought  the  war  with  Tippoo,  ^^  the  great  event  of 
Lord  Comwallis'  administration,"  to  a  close,  Mr.  Thornton  stops 
firing  for  a  few  pages,  to  give  a  sketch  of  that  nobleman's  inter- 
nal arrangements ;  but  ashamed  apparently  of  turning  aside  from 
loftier  and  more  congenial  topics,  apologizes  for  noticing  ^^  what 
may  appear  to  possess  little  either  of  interest  or  instruction." — ^P. 
547.  Notwithstandingthisdisparamngestimateofhis  own  labours, 
Mr.  Thornton's  sketch  is  not  bs^y  executed.  His  account  of 
the  previous  state  of  Bengal,  though  opening  with  an  assertiom 
of  fiur  too  general  application,  is  substantially  correct,  as  regards 
that  particular  province,  during  the  dark  period  immediately  pr^ 
ceding  the  dawn  of  the  British  rule. 

*^  In  all  native  states  abuse  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception ;  and  Ben- 
gal under  its  latter  Nabobs  might  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  worst  or- 
dered. During  the  period  of  transition,  when  the  old  authority  was 
rapidly  falling  into  decay,  and  gathering  round  it  the  ordinary  con- 
comitants of  weakness,  contempt,  and  opposition,  while  that  which 
was  supplanting  it  had  as  yet  neither  the  physical  power  nor  the  moral 
respect  which  are  the  growth  of  time — ^when  no  one  precisely  knew 
wiUi  whom  any  particular  portion  of  authority  resided,  nor  in  what 
manner  the  rights  and  duties  of  government  were  a|^rtioned»  be- 
tween the  tottering,  sinking  mosmidof  an  indcdent,  efl^minate,  power- 
less prince,  and  the  council  chamber  of  the  stranger  merchants  whom 
the  course  of  events  had  so  wonderfully  associated  with  the  destinies 
of  Hindostan — ^when  aU  was  unsettled,  indefinable,  and  precarious,  the 
native  policy,  which  prescribes  that  each  man  should  secure  to  him- 
self as  large  a  portion  as  he  can  of  the  objects  of  human  desire,  with- 
out regard  to  the  means  employed,  or  the  personal  claims  of  others, 
receiv^  an  extraordinary  measure  of  acceleration  and  strength." — 
Y6L  iL,  p.  516. 

While  such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  means  at 
the  command  of  the  Govemop-Creneral  are  fiurly  described  an 
ilie  folkming  passage : — 
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^^  The  amount  of  power  was  altogether  unequal  to  the  labour  per- 
formed— ^the  number  of  European  functionaries  was  too  small — ^in 
many  cases  their  acquaintance  with  Indian  character  too  limited,  to 
allow  of  their  doing  much  good,  while  the  native  agents  were  often,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  too  corrupt  to  effect  anything  but  eviL" — P.  547. 

Mr.  Thornton  winds  up  this  part  of  his  subject  with  a  just  r^ 
flection  upon  those  who  forget 

'^  That  it  is  impossible,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  to  change  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  or  to  render  either  useful  or  popular,  institutions 
not  framed  with  due  regard  to  national  habits,  or  peculiarities." — ^P. 
549. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Lord  Comwallis  is  in  some  degree 
obnoxious  to  the  censure  passed  in  this  passage  npon  ^^  European 
innovators ;"  yet  when  the  scantiness  of  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand is  considered^  we  may  not  perhaps  be  entitled  to  wonder 
so  much  at  what  was  amiss  in  his  scheme  of  government^  as  at 
the  £Eulure  which  has  attended  almost  every  subsequent  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Tnose 
principles  were  so  essentially  just  and  sound,  that  their  influence 
flufficed  to  correct  in  a  great  measure  the  errors  in  the  details  of 
the  system  at  the  root  of  which  they  lay.  The  separation  of  the 
departments  of  judicial  and  fiscal  administration,  and  the  crea- 
tion in  the  former  of  a  body  of  public  servants,  to  whom  the 
people  might  look,  as  peculmrly  aevoted  to  their  service  and  to 
then:  protection,  this  was  the  main  and  master-principle  of  the 
Comwallis  system,  and  one  for  abandoning  which  succeeding 
governments  have  been  praised  by  some,  out  never  by  those 
whose  praise  alone,  in  sucn  a  case,  is  of  any  value :  namely,  the 
landholders  and  the  people  of  Bengal. 

One  ^at  error,  nowever,  there  was,  though  it  escapes  the 
observation  of  our  author,  which  did  more  than  anything  else  to 
vitiate  the  whole  plan  into  which  it  entered.  We  allu&  to  the 
measure  of  sales  of  land  as  a  means  of  realizing  revenue.  Hu- 
manity dictated  this  expedient  as  a  substitute  for  the  modes  re- 
sorted to  by  preceding  rulers,  to  obtain  payment  even  of  what 
was  most  justly  due  to  the  State.  The  native  landholders  acv 
counted  it  a  point  of  honour  to  yield  to  nothing  but  compulsion, 
and  therefore  all  that  the  British  Government  had  to  consider, 
was  what  description  of  compulsion  to  adopt.  Their  predeces- 
sors had  coerced  the  persons  of  the  defaulters,  but  spared  the 
estate— they,  seeking  to  be  more  lenient,  left  the  person  firee,  hut 
Sfubjected  the  land  ^elf  to  a  process  involving  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  defalcation  of  a  single 
individual.     The  expedient  was  so  totally  novel;  thftt  thow 
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affected  by  it  were  slow  in  arrivinff  at  a  distinct  conception  of 
what  was  meant  by  the  threat  of  a  sale,  as  the  penalty  of  a 
backwardness  in  paying.  Thus  old  families  were  crashed,  and 
whole  tracts  of  country  passed  suddenly  into  the  hands  of 
strangers,  persons  having  no  sympathies  with  the  people,  to  de- 
ter them  from  trampling  upon  subordinate  rights,  by  them  re» 
garded  as  intercepting  the  calculated  profits  of  a  speculation. 

It  certainly  takes  from  Lord  Cornwallis'  credit,  that  he  should 
not  have  in  some  degree  anticipated  this  efiect  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  his  measures ;  but  it  seems  unjust  to  bear  too 
hard  upon  his  memory,  for  not  foreseeing  that  wnich  his  succes- 
sors, with  all  the  benefit  of  experience,  have  failed  to  devise  any 
means  to  correct. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances,  our  gover- 
nors were  fain  to  legislate  in  deference  to  European  rather  than 
to  Asiatic  feelings,  and  in  seeking  to  avoid  wnat  might  shock 
the  former,  failed  to  perceive  how  rudely  they  were  dealing  with 
the  latter. 

"  The  limited  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character,"  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Thornton,  in  a  passage  above  cited,  "  may  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  India,"  a 
constitution  far  older  than  that  of  England,  displayed  in  this  one 
measure  of  Lord  Cornwallis'  government ;  but  not  for  the  dis- 
re^d  evinced  for  the  well  known  remark  of  one  of  the  shrewdest 
of  European  statesmen,  that  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family 
will  be  much  sooner  forgiven  than  the  confiscation  of  the  estate* 

The  succeeding,  as  we  must  admit,  too  peaceAil  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Teignmouth,  is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  painted  in 
most  sombre  colours,  and  serves  as  a  gloomy  background  to  the 
brilliant  picture,  riven  in  the  third  volume,  of  the  government 
of  the  Marquis  of  VVellesley.  The  Marquis  is,  in  fact,  the  hero 
to  whose  praise  the  whole  work  is  dedicated.  Standmg  in  the 
centre  of  Mr.  Thornton's  historical  group,  he  is  made  to  cast  all 
his  predecessors  into  the  shade,  while  his  successors  only  shine 
by  a  reflected  light  borrowed  from  his  brightness.  We  are,  of 
course,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  manKind,  fully  conscious 
of  the  great  talents  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  but  even  in 
the  department  of  war  and  politics,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
chiefly  bent  his  mind  while  in  India,  the  difliculties  encoimtered 
by  him  were  hardly  equal  to  what  Clive  and  Hastings,  at  an 
earlier  period,  surmounted;  whilst,  in  all  the  more  homely 
branches  of  internal  administration,  we  apprehend  that  he  has 
been  surpassed  by  almost  every  one  of  his  successors.  Assuming 
Mr.  Thornton's  estimate  of  the  dangers  surrounding  the  Briti^ 
in  India,  at  the  period  of  Lord  Wellesley's  arrival  in  that  coun- 
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Sy  to  be  sabstantiallj  correct^  it  must  be  remembered  with 
at  advantages  he  entered  upon  the  task  of  snbdning  them. 
He  was  supported  by  the  most  powerM  ministry  that  had  ever 
ruled  in  Engknd — ^he  found  in  India  an  obsequious  council,  a  full 
treasury,  a  well-trained  army — ^and  the  only  deficiency  which  he 
had  to  supply  at  the  outset  was  that  of  the  will  to  make  use  of 
the  means  at  his  command.  Is  it  fair  to  rate  the  achievements 
of  one  so  armed  and  so  supported,  above  those  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, with  few  or  feeble  friends  in  England,  a  hostile  council,  an 
exnausted  treasury,  and  an  army  ruled  rather  by  the  ascendancy 
of  his  genius,  than  by  the  influence  of  his  position  f 

But  we  think  it  admits  of  a  doubt,  whether  the  actual  dangers 
to  be  encountered  at  the  later,  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  earlier  period.  Tippoo,  crippled  in  means  and  deficient  in 
capacity,  was  but  a  puny  antagonist  in  comparison  with  his 
fitther,  the  self-raised,  and  therefore  of  course,  aole  and  energetic 
Hyder  Ally.  Perron,  and  the  other  moneynnaking  French- 
men, opposed  to  Lord  Wellesley  on  shore,  were  very  inferior 
persons  to  Bussy;  while  at  sea,  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  that  nobleman^s  government,  para- 
lyzed the  French  power,  which,  in  the  days  of  W  arren  Hasongs, 
maintained,  under  Suffirein,  very  nearly  an  equality  with  our 
own.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  in  comparing  the  accidents  of 
the  lives  of  these  two  great  men,  to  find  any  situation  in  the 
career  of  Lord  Wellesley,  so  trying  as  that  of  Hastings,  on  the 
occasion  described  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  the  following  passage : — 

**  In  carrying  on  the  review  of  Hastings's  conduct,  through  the  re- 
markable transactions  in  Benares,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  pass 
from  one  portion  of  it,  which  certainly  reflects  no  honour  on  him,  to 
another  where  it  would  be  a  breach  of  justice  to  withhold  the  meed 
of  praise.  For  a  time,  Hastings  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  no  man 
under  such  circumstances  could  have  displayed  greater  intrepidity. 
His  attenticm  was  never  diverted  fiH)m  pubhc  business  to  perscHial 
safety ;  and,  surrounded  by  sources  of  alarm,  he  continued,  as  &r  as 
was  practicable,  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  Government,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  aflairs  of  Benares,  but  to  distant  objects — to 
the  negotiations  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  other  important  affairs.  He 
could  not  fidl  to  be  anxious,  even  on  public  grounds,  to  be  relieved 
from  his  perilous  position ;  but  the  consciousness  of  it  neither  dis^'act- 
ed  his  thoughts,  nor  impaired  his  judgment. 

'*  When  at  Chunarghur,  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack  from 
the  enemy,  he  seems  to  have  discharged  his  duties  with  as  much  cool- 
ness and  self-possession  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  council-room  at  Cal- 
cutta. This  tndt  of  character  has  been  thought  to  merit  some  especial 
notice,  inasmuch  as  Hastings  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  mi- 
Hlary  education.    Much  of  the  cahnness  displayed  by  military  men, 
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under  ciicumstanoes  calculated  to  excite  or  distract  the  mind,  is,  with- 
out doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  habit  and  discipline.  Hast 
ings  seems  to  have  inherited  fix)m  nature  this  valuable  gift,  and  at  no> 
-  -  part  of  his  life  did  he  manifest  it  more  eminently  than  when  surround* 
ed  bj  the  difficulties  in  which  his  visit  to  Benares  had  involved  him.** 
— VoLii.,p.  310. 

We  are  no  blind  admirers*  of  Warren  Hastings^  and  readily 

concede,  that  the  only  one  among  his  successors  who  can  stand 

a  comparison  with  him  in  regard  to  talents,  was  his  superior  in 

:^'     point  of  moral  qualifications ;  but  we  most  at  the  same  time 

::c     maJDtain^  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  one  preserv^ 

:  .:^"'    were  much  more  trying  than  those  under  which  the  other  eX" 

'SXi--  tended  the  British  empire  in  India. 

^'^ '-  We  cannot  accompany  Mr,  Thornton  in  detail  through  the 
,;::>^  bistoiy  of  his  favourite  administration,  yet  we  must  try  to  find 
,  -J : '  space  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  leading  events  of  that  brilliant 
.,   :?   period. 

v'> ""    Objecting,  as  we  do,  to  the  severity  of  the  censure  pronounced 

. ./   upon  Lord  Comwallis,  for  the  terms  granted  to  Tippoo  in  March 

.  '^  1792,  we  may  yet  consistently  agree  with  our  author  in  praising 

' .  3; .  the  resolution  of  Lord  Wellesley,  imder  the  altered  circumstances 

...  ;  fxf  the  whole  worid  in  1799,  to  reduce  the  power  of  so  ruthless 

J  ^,^:  lod  implacable  a  foe.    Had  the  general  peace  which  prevailed 

',  ^.|t  the  former  epoch  continued,  Uie  British  Government  might 

.  ^.:laTe  smiled  at  all  the  petty  plottings  and  abortive  intrigues  in 

\.^  whck  the  wounded  pnde  of  the  humbled  desnot  sought  relief; 

~  *  .^  kai  the  world-embracing  war  that  grew  out  of  tne  French  Bevo^ 

.  4ttion,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  gave  to  seeming 

-'^-"^^  Rifles  a  real  importance  and  a  weight.    Nothing  could  be  essen- 

l  pDy  more  ridiculous  than  the  embassy  to  the  Isle  of  France, 

*^  ioDsieur  Malartic's,  to  us  most  convenient,  proclamation,  and 

^.  la  organization  of  a  Jacobin  Club,  with  Citizen  Tippoo  at  its 

^.ttd,  m  Seringapatam,  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  12.)    But  though,  in  fact^ 

\  wftB  acts  of  llppoo,  while  they  proved  his  wish,  proved  also  his 

^  fjgsi  of  immediate  power  to  disturb  the  peace  of  ludia,  there  can 

-  J^§Qo  question  as  to  the  policy  of  turmng  them  to  account,  in 

'tT-  W^  to  justify  a  step  then  become  so  necessary  to  our  security 

'    ■  lijiie  extinction  of  a  native  state,  necessarily  hostile  to  us  at 

^Kt,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  within  reach  of  assistance  &om  that 

ible  foe,  with  whom  we  were  then  commencing  what  has 

by  a  recent  French  writer,  called  ^*  une  guerre  en  dueV^ 

preparatory  measure  of  ^e  preceding  year,  whereby  the 

error  of  Lord  Wellesle/s  preaecessor,  m  tolerating  the  in- 

^-  rini  of  the  territory  of  one  ally  by  another  was  repaired,  is  also 

''-''^K^S  of  every  commendation.    The  fiicts  are  briefly  these : 

.'  '$ie  ISizam,  nominally  a  satrap  of  the  Emperor  of  Ddhi|  and 
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yirtually  the  mler  of  the  Deccan,  a  southern  province  of  which 
Hyderabad  is  the  capital^  had  acted  in  alliance  with  us  and  the 
IVl^durattas  against  llppoo.  A  treaty  concluded  before  the  war, 
bound  the  three  powers  to  protect  each  other  against  that  poten- 
tate ;  but  when,  after  peace  was  made,  the  Mahrattas  quarrelled 
with  and  attacked  the  Nizam,  Lord  Teignmouth,  upon  a  quib- 
bling construction  of  the  treaty,  reftised  all  aid  to  the  party  as- 
sailed. 

The  Nizam,  incensed  at  this  ultra-pacific  policy,  as  it  is  justlv 
designated  by  Mr.  Thornton,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  554,")  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  two  English  battalions  employed  within  his  terri- 
tories, and  supplied  their  place  by  a  boov  of  regular  native  in- 
fantry, under  tne  command  of  French  officers.  This  army  had 
increased  to  the  formidable  strength  of  14,000  infantry,  with  a 
park  of  forty  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  a  well-trained  body  of  ar- 
tillerymen ;  when,  in  the  month  of  October  1798,  it  was  dis^ 
persed,  without  bloodshed,  by  a  bold  and  well-timed  movement 
of  a  British  force,  in  support  of  a  resolution  in  fevour  of  a  British 
alliance,  to  which  the  Nizam  and  his  minister  were  bron^t 
round  by  the  address  and  finnness  of  the  Resident  Captain  Eirk- 
patrick.     (Vol.  iii.,  p.  31.) 

While  we  admire  the  decision  and  wisdom  of  this  measure,  as 
well  as  of  the  expedition  against  Tippoo  which  followed,  we  can- 
not but  be  struck  with  the  little  talent  displayed  by  the  French 
officers,  both  at  Hyderabad  and  Seringapatam.  The  former  seem 
to  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  stiipt  of  their  power  and  influ- 
ence, without,  in  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  either  a  perception  of 
the  coming  danger,  or  a  real  effort  to  avert  it ;  the  latter  appear 
to  have  made  no  use  of  whatever  influence  they  did  possess,  to 
dissuade  their  fellow-citizen,  Tippoo,  from  adopting  tne  unwise 
course  of  shutting  himself  up  in  his  capital,  to  set  his  throne  and 
life  upon  the  hazard  of  a  siege.  Had  tney  undertaken  to  aid  any 
one  of  his  chieftains,  whom  he  could  trust,  to  hold  Seringapatam, 
and  counselled  Tippoo  himself  to  keep  the  field  with  his  cavahy 
and  endeavour  to  harass  the  British  army,  and  intercept  its  sup- 
plies, the  result  might  have  been  different ;  for  we  think  we  have 
read,  though  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  mention  the  circumstance, 
that  hardly  a  day's  provisions  remained  in  camp  when  the  place 
was  stormed  and  taken. 

The  next  great  measure  was  the  direct  assumption  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Camatic,  a  measure  much  discussed  at  the  time, 
and  ably  defended  by  our  author.  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  124.)  It  is  sufii- 
cient  for  us  to  say,  tnat  the  power  of  the  Nacjobs  of  the  Camatic 
had  been  so  perverted  to  evil,  their  inability  to  remedy  which 
was  proved  by  long  experience,  that  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  our  right  as  the  paramount  power,  to  exonerate  them  from 
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the  charge  of  the  territory  brought,  through  our  instrumentality 
at  a  previous  period,  under  their  rule. 

The  cessions  exacted  fix)m  Oude  in  Upper  Hindostan  towards 
the  end  of  1801,  come  next  under  consideration.  On  the  death 
of  Asoph-ool-Dewlah  in  the  year  1797,  his  reputed  son.  Vizier 
Allee,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  he,  on  proofs  of  spurious  birth, 
had  been  removed  by  Lord  Teignmouth  in  favour  of  Saadut 
AUee,  the  brother  of  the  last  reigning  chief.  Vizier  Allee  was 
removed  to  Benares,  but  being  there  too  near  the  scene  of  his  re- 
cent matness,  it  was  communicated  to  him  through  Mr.  Cherry, 
the  chief  authority  on  the  spot,  that  he  must  prepare  to  remove 
to  Calcutta.  To  this  removal  he  at  first  expressed  reluctance, 
bat  afterwards,  to  disguise  his  designs,  affected  to  be  reconciled. 
Revenge  on  any  terms,  and  at  all  nazards,  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  be  his  object,  and  of  the  risk  which  he,  from  his  hav- 
ing taken  a  prominent  official  part  in  Vizier  Allee's  deposition, 
ran  in  holding  unguarded  intercourse  with  one  in  such  a  mood, 
Air.  Cherry  had  been  repeatedly  warned.  On  the  evening  pre- 
ceding a  day  on  which  Vizier  Allee  was  engaged  to  breakfast 
with  Mr.  Cherry,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  urged  by  a  faith- 
ful Hindoo  servant  to  command  upon  the  occasion  tlie  presence 
of  a  guard  of  honour,  to  serve  in  case  of  danger  as  a  protection. 
This  counsel  was  rejected  through  that  spirit  of  noble,  but  some- 
times rash  confidence,  which  often  induces  our  countrymen  in  the 
East  to  incur  unnecessary  perils.  Vizier  Allee  came  to  breakfast, 
the  conversation  is  said  soon  to  have  assumed  a  tone  to  awaken  sus- 
picion. jVIt.  Cherry  rose  to  retire,  but  was  dragged  back  and  mur- 
dered on  the  spot.  There  is  a  story  current  tnat  an  upper  ser- 
vant of  the  Mahonuuedan  faith  was  in  league  with  the  assassins, 
and  had  dissuaded  his  master  from  adopting  the  precaution  re- 
commended  by  the  Hindoo  domestic.  Another  young  Hindoo 
of  the  Sajpoot  caste,  also  in  Mr.  Cherry's  service,  and  much  at- 
tached to  him,  is  said  on  witnessing  his  fate  to  have  rushed  upon 
the  supposed  traitor,  and  exclaiming,  ^'  you  are  the  cause  of  this, 
and  shall  not  survive  my  master,"  to  have  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart,  being  himself  of  course  immediately  despatched  by  the  rest 
of  the  gang.  They  then  rushed  out,  and  were  proceeding  to  the 
house  of  mr.  Davis,  the  magistrate  of  Benares,  when  they  met 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Graham,  passing  in  a  pa- 
lankeen. The  bearers  who  were  carrying  the  palankeen  closed 
the  curtains,  and  told  the  gang  that  it  contained  a  native  lady. 
They  insisted  on  seeing  whether  the  lady  were  a  native  or  a  Eu- 
ropean, and  on  discovering  Mr.  Graliam,  put  him  to  death,  and 
!)assed  on  to  attack  Mr.  Davis.  That  gentleman  was  prepared 
or  their  reception.  He  had  placed  his  wife  and  family  at  the 
top  of  a  spiral  staircase,  and  prepared  himself  for  resistance  with 
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the  only  weapon  at  hand, — a  spear  such  as  is  used  in  wild  hour 
hunting,  when  he  discovered  that  one  of  his  children,  an  infaaty 
had  b^n  left  below.  He  had  only  time  to  run  down,  snatch 
up  the  child,  and  ascend  with  it  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  when 
Vizier  Allee  and  his  followers  entered  the  house.  The  staircaso 
was  fortunately  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  could  ascend  at 
once,  while  its  spiral  form  prevented  any  one  icom  taking  aim 
from  below. 

Here  did  ^^  this  intrepid  man,"  as  he  is  justly  called  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  stoutly  maintain  his  ground,  ana  afford  time  to  the 
other  English  inhabitants  to  escape.  One  of  the  latter  happened 
to  have  a  race  horse  of  remarkable  speed  in  his  stable,  and  thus 
mounted  he  carried  the  intelligence  of  what  had  happened  to  the 
nearest  military  station.  There  ho  fortunately  found  the  cavalry 
coming  off  morning  parade,  so  that  no  time  was  lost  in  moving 
to  the  rescue  of  ]y&.  Davis,  which  was  happily  effected  before 
any  mischief  was  done  beyond  the  death  of  a  native  female  ser- 
vant, who  is  said  to  have  raised  her  head  for  a  moment  to  look 
over  the  parapet  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  to  have  been  shot  in 
so  doing.  Vizier  Allee  escaped  at  the  time,  but  was  afterwards 
surrendered  by  the  native  Prince  with  whom  he  had  taken  refoge^ 
on  condition  of  his  life  being  spared,  and  was  confined  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  Fort- William.  There  were  severalmen 
of  property,  inhabitants  of  Benares,  suspected  of  being  concerned 
in  this  affair,  who  fled  at  the  same  time  with  Vizier  Allee.  Many 
years  afterwards  some  of  them  returned,  and  having  eith^  been 
tried  and  acquitted,  or  else  not  brought  to  trial  from  want  of 
proof,  commenced  suits  in  the  civil  court  to  recover  sums  fi!Y)m 
persons  with  whom,  in  preparing  to  take  their  part  in  the  plot, 
they  had  deposited  the  amount.  This  last  incident  furnishes  the 
most  striking  proof  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  mildness  in  which 
our  rule,  albeit  one  of  conquest,  is  maintained,  but  also  of  the 
confidence  felt  by  our  subjects  in  our  good  fiEuth  and  adherence 
to  the  restraints  imposed  upon  our  government,  in  matters  affect- 
inglife  and  person,  by  its  own  laws. 

There  may  be  found  a  better  narrative  than  ours  of  this  occur- 
rence at  page  165  of  vol.  iii.  of  Mr.  Thornton's  work,  but  we 
have  told  what  we  know  in  our  own  words,  that  we  might  the 
more  easily  introduce  one  or  two  little  items  derived  from  oth^ 
sources,  which,  we  think,  may  prove  interesting  to  our  readers* 
We  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  cessions  exacted  from 
the  Nabob  of  Oude.  The  best  justification  of  this  exaction 
is  to  be  found  in  its  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  assertion 
of  our  only  tenable  position  in  India,  that,  namely,  of  the  parar 
mount  and  controlling  power,  to  bring  under  our  own  direct  sway 
the  greater  portion  of  those  provinces  along  the  upper  Ganges, 
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which  contain  the  finest  military  population,  and  all  the  elements 
of  political  and  militaiy  power,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
the  empire  of  India  must  be  with  those  who  hold  those  provincesi 
and  as  the  Nabob  of  Oude  only  held  them  as  the  Vizier  or  Minis- 
ter of  the  Emperor,  it  became  necessaiy  either  to  abandon  our 
pretensions,  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  latter,  or  to  insist,  as  we 
did,  on  a  surrender  to  us  of  some  portion  of  what  the  former  had 
nndoly  acquired  during  the  decline  of  the  Mo^hul  dynasty. 

This  ground  could  not  of  course  be  assumed  at  the  time ;  but 
now  that  disguise  is  no  longer  required,  we  think  this  frank  mode 
of  stating  the  case  to  be  far  pre&rable  to  Mr.  Thornton's  inge- 
nious pleading  about  the  duty  of  relieving  the  people  from  bad 
government,  and  the  bad  faith  exhibited  by  the  Nabob  in  fiiLQl- 
ung  the  terms  of  former  treaties.  Of  the  bad  government  plea, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  by  and  bye ;  as  regards  the  bad 
faith  of  the  Nabob,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  note  at  the 
focyt  of  page  198,  vol.  ii.,  to  find  how  facts  are  strained,  to  make 
good  this  charge. 

The  imputed  bad  faith  is  said  to  have  been  evinced  in  the  non- 
payment of  the  instalments  of  the  subsidy,  on  which  point  the 
note  above  cited  runs  thus  : — 

**  But  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  Vizier  seems  to  have 
strained  his  claim  for  the  credit  of  punctuality  quite  as  far  as  circum- 
stances warranted.  Though  no  actual  default  had  occurred,  there  had 
been  consid»»ble  hesitation  in  making  payment,  as  appeal^  fix)m  a 
passage  in  a  letter  from  the  Governor-General  to  Mr.  Lumsden, 
Colonel  Scott's  predecessor.  '  I  wish,'  said  his  Lordship,  '  the  Nabob 
could  see  that  it  would  be  a  more  dignified  course  to  pay  his  subsidy 
without  giving  me  the  trouble  of  importuning  him.  He  regularly  falls 
into  arrear,  and  as  regiUarfy  pays  up  the  arrear  whenever  he  learns 
from  me  that  it  has  attracted  my  notice.  Would  it  not  be  more  for 
his  honour  and  Jor  my  ease,  if  he  would  not  wait  for  my  application, 
but  pay  punctually  as  the  subsidy  becomes  due  ?  " 

So  that  after  all  the  bad  faith  for  which  he  was  to  forfeit  a  part 
of  his  dominion,  consisted  in  his  provokingly  requiring  to  be 
dunned,  and  that,  too,  by  the  Governor-General,  before  he 
would  pay. 

The  offence  was  grievous,  but  surely  the  penalty  was  of  dis- 
proportionate severity. 

The  last  and  most  momentous  measure  of  Lord  Wellesley's 

Svemment,  the  great  Mahratta  war,  is  well  described  by  Mr. 
iomton,  but  not  without  an  over-admixture  of  his  habitual  as- 
perity towards  our  opponents.  The  truth  is,  that  the  war  was 
one  in  which  neither  party  were  much  to  blame.  The  Mahrattas 
and  the  English  found  themselves  confronted  with  each  other  on 
ground  where  it  was  impossible  that  both  could  stand.    The  for- 
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iner  having  Ddhi  and  the  Emperor  in  their  hands^  held  that  po- 
sition in  Upper  India,  to  which  the  latter  felt  that  they  must  at- 
tain, to  give  security  to  what  they  already  possessed,  lliere  could 
not  be  two  paramount  powers,  and  no  moderation  on  either  side 
could  long  have  avertea  a  collision  between  those  whose  ambition 
had  one  common  aim.  But  there  was  also  an  immediate  danger 
to  be  provided  against,  of  magnitude  sufScient  to  justify  our  Go- 
vernment in  bringing  matters  to  a  crisis  with  the  Mahrattas, 
though  not  in  loaaing  them,  as  our  author  does,  with  reproach. 
Alarmed  at  what  they  saw,  and  still  more,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  of  their  number,  at  what  they  did  not  see,  of 
our  strength  and  resources,  the  native  Princes  naturally  courted 
the  alliance  of  our  great  European  rival,  and  thus  it  was,  that  the 
Mahratta  chief  Scindia  had  encouraged  the  growth  within  his 
territory,  and  on  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  t£e  British  frontier, 
of  an  almost  independent  French  state.  The  founder  of  this  new 
power  was  De  Boigne,  a  native  of  Savoy,  who,  having  entered 
the  service  of  Scincua,  raised  for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  six- 
teen battalions  of  infantry,  with  a  train  of  eighty  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  retired  some  years  before  the  time  we  are  treating  of, 
with  an  enormous  fortune  to  Chamberi,  where  his  tomb  now 
forms  one  of  the  sights  of  the  town.  His  successor  was  Perron, 
a  French  soldier  of  fortune,  under  whom  the  territory  assigned 
by  Scindia  for  the  support  of  his  disciplined  troops  began  to  as- 
sume the  form  and  consistency  of  a  substantive  state.  Though 
Napoleon,  considering  his  Oriental  cravings,  had  hitherto  turned 
the  opportunities  afforded  him  by  the  reception  of  French  ad- 
venturers at  Native  courts  to  but  little  account,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  could  long  remain  blind  to  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  the  existence  of  such  a  power  as  that  of  Perron  esta- 
blished in  the  countiy  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  in 
the  very  situation  of  all  others  the  best  fitted,  if  improved,  to  give 
him  the  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the  richest  and  most  war- 
like provinces  of  Upper  India.  The  timely  demolition  of  that 
state  was  therefore  essential  to  our  safety,  and  on  the  principle  of 
self-preservation,  we  were  warranted  in  seeking  to  accomplish 
such  an  object,  even  through  the  means  of  a  war  with  those  who 
had  given  us  no  other  provocation.  Internal  dissensions  among 
the  Mahrattas  themselves,  over  whom  four  great  chiefs  at  that 
period  exercised  divided  sway,  opened  the  door  to  our  interference 
in  their  affairs.  These  four  were  the  Peshwa,  Holkar,  Scindia, 
and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  the  three  last  standing  in  feudal  subordin- 
ation to  the  first,  who  nevertheless  was  the  weakest  potentate  in 
the  confederacy. 

A  contest  between  Holkar  on  the  one  side,  and  Scindia  and 
the  Peshwa  united  on  the  other,  ended  on  the  25th  October 
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1802,  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  former.  The  Peshwa,  se- 
parating himself  from  his  ally,  fled  to  Bassein,  a  town  on  the 
coast,  not  far  from  Bombay.  Here  he  signed  a  treaty  of  a  tenor,  we 
may  conclude,  not  very  grateful  to  his  feelings,  since  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  that  it  was  nearly  to  the  effect  of  what  the 
Governor-General  had  long  sought  to  conclude,  though  his  un- 
remitting efforts  to  bring  it  about  had  been  baffled  by  the 
Peshwa's  "  proficiency  in  all  the  arts  of  evasive  and  dishonest 
policy." — ^Vol.  iii.,  p.  275. 

The  main  article,  providing  for  a  subsidiary  force  of  six  thou- 
sand infantry,  with  its  usual  complement  of  artillery,  to  be  per- 
manently stationed  within  the  Peshwa's  own  territories,  was  one 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  his  previous  hesitation,  for  even  Mr. 
Thornton  admits  that  it  was  "  fatal  to  his  independence." — Vol. 
111.,  p.  276. 

Why  then,  we  may  ask,  expend  so  many  harsh  terms  upon 
this  chieftain  for  merely  trying  to  stave  off  that  wliich  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  natiu*al  that  he  should  be  reluctant  to  con- 
cede? How  strong  and  sincere  was  the  aversion  felt  to  this 
concession,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that,  until  reduced 
by  misfortune,  even  the  tender  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  taken 
firom  Tippoo  could  not  induce  the  Peshwa  to  assent  to  it. — ^Vol. 
iii.,  p.  73.  But  the  condition,  if  distasteful  to  the  Peshwa,  was 
likely  to  disgust  his  feudatories,  who,  however  they  might  fight 
among  themselves,  could  never  Tbear  to  see  Poena,  the  capital  of 
their  confederacy,  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  proffered 
mediation  of  the  British  Government,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween him  and  Holkar,  was  declined  by  Scindia  with  a  remark — 

'^  That  the  affairs  of  the  families  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  had  been 
one  and  the  same  from  father  to  son  ;  that  heretofore  differences  had 
arisen  between  them,  but  that  these  differences  had  always  been  ad- 
justed by  themselves." — ^Vol.  iii.,  p.  294. 

On  this  answer  Mr.  Thornton  observes,  that  it  is  a 

**  mere  ordinary  specimen  of  the  eastern  art  of  putting  together  words 
for  the  ear  alone,  not  for  the  understanding." — P.  295. 

We  will  not  dispute  as  to  whether  the  people  of  the  East  or  the 
West  excel  most  in  the  art  in  question;  but  we  think  the 
criticism  in  this  instance  most  undeserved,  for  plainer  words 
could  hardly  be  found,  wherewith  politely  to  convey  a  rejec- 
tion of  an  offer,  than  those  used  on  this  occasion  by  Scindia. 
The  negotiations  that  ensued,  were  mere  formal  preludes  to  the 
contest  which  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  upon  the  treaty 
of  Bassein.  It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thornton,  (p.  SOO),  that 
(his  treaty  contained  no  article  expressly  at  variance  with  the  rights 
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of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  yet  its  tendency,  in  placing  their 
feudal  superior,  the  Peshwa,  immediately  imder  British  innuence, 
was  obviously  to  subject  them  all  to  British  control,  and  there- 
fore they  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  endeavour  to  undo  bj 
arms  what  our  diplomacy  had  effected.   . 

The  operations  of  the  war  that  followed — a  war  rendered 
memorable  by  Wellington's  first  battle — are  well  narrated  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  merit  all  the  praise  which  they  there  receive. 
Never  has  there  been  a  war  conducted  with  a  more  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  time  as  a  most  important  element  of  militaxy  success. 
On  the  3d  August  1803,  the  British  resident,  Colond  CoUins^ 
withdrew  from  Scindia's  camp.  On  the  8th  of  that  month,  Sir 
A.  Wellesley  took  Ahmednugger  in  the  Deccan,  while  on  the 
day  preceding.  Lord  Lake  moved  out  from  Cawnpore  on  the 
Ganges.  In  l^e  course  of  the  ensuing  month  ^of  September,  the 
fortress  of  Alygurh,  the  stronghold  of  Perron's  power,  was  taken, 
and  the  battle  of  Delhi  gained  by  Lord  Lake,  and  that  of  Assaye 
by  Sir  A.  Wellesley ;  in  November,  the  former  gained  a  victory 
at  Laswarree,  and  the  latter  at  Ar^um ;  while  m  the  course  of 
December,  both  Scindia  and  the  Kaja  of  Berar  had  accepted 
peace  upon  the  conditions  imposed  by  tne  British,  leaving  Holkar 
to  carry  on  the  contest,  if  he  chose,  by  himself.  That  chieftain 
had  not  taken  an  open  part  in  the  alliance  against  us,  but  he  had 
done  enough  to  entitle  us  to  regard  him  as  an  enemy,  and  to 
warrant  the  orders  for  hostile  operations  against  him,  issued  by 
the  Governor-General  in  April  1804.  The  campaign  that  fol- 
lowed was  chequered  by  some  disasters.  A  division,  composed 
entirely  of  native  troops,  was  detached  from  Lord  Lake's  army 
in  Upper  India,  to  press  Holkar  from  that  quarter,  while  another, 
under  Colonel  Murray,  advanced  to  attack  him  from  the  side  of 
Bombay.  The  whole  operation  failed.  Colonel  Murray  was  the 
first  to  retreat,  and  this  movement  emboldened  Holkar  to  assume 
the  ofiensive,  and  move  against  Colonel  Monson,  who,  though 
an  officer  of  the  most  tried  spirit,  imhappily  knew  little  of  his 
men,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  them,  resolved  also  to  retire. 
This  was  m  the  month  of  July,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  retreat  that  followed  is  justly  stated  by  Mr. 
Thornton  to  be  ^^  among  the  most  lamentable  transactions  which 
the  history  of  British  India  presents  to  notice."  The  main  cause 
of  the  disaster  was  Colonel  Monson's  groundless  distrust  of  his 
men ;  for  though  at  last  one  instance  of  very  partial  defection  did 
occur,  yet  in  general  the  conduct  of  the  troops  was  admirable, 
and  on  one  occasion  in  crossing  a  river,  a  single  battalion  of 
native  infantry  not  only  resistea  an  attack  of  tlie  enemy,  but 
charged  and  drove  them  from  several  of  their  guns.  **  Oh  if 
Lake  would  but  just  drop  down  among  us,  how  soon  would 
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we  not  drive  those  fellows  away"  was,  we  have  been  told,  an  ex- 
damatioa  often  heard  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sepoys  during  their 
retrograde  and  painful  march  to  Agra. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Holkar  advanced  to  the  Jumna,  and 
on  the  lOtn  October  attacked  Delhi,  but  was  repelled  by  a 
small  British  garrison,  imder  the  command  of  Colonel  Bum. 
Holkar*s  infEmtry  and  artilleiy  were  soon  afterwards  defeated 
near  Deeg,  in  the  Bhurtpore  territory,  by  General  Fraser, 
while  his  cavaliy  were  driven  out  of  the  Company's  pro* 
vinces  by  Lord  Lake.  It  was  then  resolved  to  punish  the 
Baja  of  Bhurtoore  for  siding  as  he  had  done  with  Holkar. 
His  fortress  of  Deeg  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  13th  December 
1804,  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  year  Lord  Lake  moved 
towards  Bhurtpore.  Here  he  was  doomed  to  meet  with  his  only 
serious  reverse,  a^^d  on  the  22d  February  the  siege  was  raised 
after  our  having  sustained  a  loss  of  about  three  thousand  men  in 
the  course  of  a  series  of  most  desperate  assaults.  The  real  rea- 
son of  this  failure  was  that  assigned  for  it  by  an  old  native  of 
Bhurtpore,  who,  in  talking  not  long  ago  to  an  English  gentleman 
of  the  event,  said,  '^  Why,  Lord  Lake  attacked  the  place  with  an 
army  not  larger  than  two  marriage  processions ;  how  could  he 
have  succeeded  ?"  Deficiency  of  materials  as  well  as  of  men  re- 
duced the  contest  to  what  tne  natives  of  India  call  a  battle  of 
earth  against  flesh. 

Still  the  place  was  bravely  defended,  and  the  people  of  Bhurt- 
pore have  as  ^ood  cause  as  mose  of  New  Orleans  to  plume  them- 
selves on  havmg,  with  the  aid  of  stout  entrenchments,  beaten 
back  a  British  army.  The  Baja,  rejoicing  at  his  escape,  gladly 
accepted  of  peace  on  terms  favourable  to  our  character  and  mter- 
ests.  Various  discussions  with  Scindia  ensued,  and  Holkar  was 
driven  by  Lord  Lake  into  the  Punjab,  where  he  was  fain  to  ac- 
cept of  peace  upon  such  conditions  as  our  Government,  which  had 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  afterwards  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  thought  it  wise  to  prescribe. 

It  willM  seen  from  what  we  have  written,  that  our  admira- 
tipn  of  Lord  Wellesley^s  talents  is  little  short  of  that  professed  by 
our  author,  still  we  must  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed at  the  close  of  his  eulogium  on  that  nobleman, 

^  That  the  duration  of  the  British  Grovermnent  in  India,  as  fiur  as  hu- 
man means  are  concemed,  will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  his 
poUey  is  maintained  or  abandoned." — ^VoL  iii  p.  575. 

The  policy  so  commended  is,  it  is  true,  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Thornton  to  be  essentially  pacific ;  but  is  not  this,  we  would  ask, 
what  has  been  professed  by  every  advocate  of  conquest  since  the 
days  of  Sesostns  ?   Had  any  one  the  word  peace  more  often  in 
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hifl  mouth  than  Napoleon  ?  Does  not  our  author  himself  let  us 
see  that  by  peace  ne  means  but  a  consummation  of  conquest, 
when  he  ridicules  Sir  George  Barlow  for  the  remark  in  his  let- 
ter to  Lord  Lake,  that 

'^  such  a  system  of  control  must  in  its  nature  be  progressive,  and  musk 
ultimately  tend  to  a  system  of  universal  dominion." — ^Vol.  iv,  p.  44. 

And  "  where  would  be  the  evil*'  if  it  does  ?  is  the  taunting  re- 
mark on  this  passage.  We  shall  reply  in  the  sequel  to  this  query, 
but  must  now  notice  our  author^s  most  unflattering  sketch  of  the 
second  government  of  Marquis  Comwallis,  of  which  that  of  Sir 
George  Barlow  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation.  We  have 
already  seen,  in  the  account  of  his  first  administration,  how  low 
a  place  Lord  Comwallis  holds  in  our  author's  estimation,  as  re- 
gards the  intellectual  qualifications  for  his  high  office;  we  now  find 
even  his  moral  merits  to  be  called  in  question. 

lie  is  taxed  with  seeking  to  "revile  the  policy  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,"  and  with  maBng  professions  of  anxiety  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  native  states  at  the  very  time  when  his  con- 
templated measures  were  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in 
the  justice  and  good  faith  of  the  British  Government,  (Vol.  iv. 
p.  31.)  It  is  a  bold  charge  to  advance,  that  of  insincerity  and 
injustice,  against  one  whose  very  name  has  hitherto  been  re^rded 
both  by  natives  and  Europeans,  as  almost  synonymous  with  both 
the  correlative  virtues. 

To  reproaches  such  as  Lord  Comwallis  here  incurs,  every  man 
subjects  nimself  who  attempts  to  stay  the  onward  career  of  con- 
quest. At  every  step  in  that  career  connexions  and  alliances 
must  be  formed,  and  promises  be  implied  or  given,  all  of  which 
cannot  be  maintained  or  fulfilled  by  him  on  whom  the  ungrateful 
task  devolves,  of  returning  to  a  more  tranquil  and  moderate  line 
of  policy.  So  it  happened  in  the  instance  under  consideration. 
There  were  several  small  states  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna  whose 
safety  seemed  to  be  jeopardized,  though  in  fact  they  have  not 
been  injured  by  the  relinquishment  of  some  of  the  schemes  em- 
braced in  Lord  Wellesle/s  prospectus.  Of  these  instances  Mr. 
Thornton  makes  the  most,  and  it  is  quite  edifying  to  contrast 
his  generous  indignation  at  the  risks  to  which  Lotq  Comwallis 
exposed  a  few  of  the  independent  princes  of  India,  with  the  satis- 
faction evinced  in  another  passage  above  cited,  at  the  prospect  of 
their  all  being  swallowed  up  in  that  "imiversal  dommion," 
towards  which,  in  his  opinion,  apparently,  Lord  Wellesle/s 
system  tended. 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  desire  to  discuss  the  coiv 
rectness  of  our  author^s  censures  on  the  details  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis' and  Sir  George  Barlow's  administration.  Their  mea- 
sures must  be  judged  of  by  the  general  result,  and  this  has  not 
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been  such  as  to  support  the  justness  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
upon  them.  Scindia,  for  sparing  whom  they  are  both  most 
blamed,  was  the  only  one  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy  who  did 
not  declare  against  us  in  the  Pindaree  war  of  1817 ;  and  although 
the  military  power  of  that  State  has  very  recently  been  annim- 
lated  by  us  in  the  field,  yet  it  would  be  premature  at  the  present 
moment  to  assert  that  this  step  has  been  one  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, or  even  of  good  policy,  on  our  part.  The  petty  states  for 
whose  safety  so  much  anxiety  is  evinced,  are  all  alive  to  this 
homr,  and  surer  sources  of  strength  to  us  in  their  position  of 
dependent  allies,  than  thev  could  have  been  if  incorporated  with 
our  possessions,  as  must  have  been  their  fate  long  ere  this,  but 
for  tne  moderation  of  Lord  Wellesley's  immediate  successors. 
In  smnming  up  the  character  of  Lord  Comwallis,  our  author 

S'ves  him  credit  for  none  but  commonplace  qualities,  though 
em  he  admits  that  he  possessed  of  tne  highest  order.  The 
brilliancy  of  his  reputation  ne  describes  as  artificial,  and  now  to 
be  passing  away.  This  may  be  the  case  in  Europe,  but  in 
India,  in  those  provinces  especially  that  came  more  directly 
mider  his  sway,  his  name  is  still  fresher  in  the  recollection  of  the 
people,  than  that  of  any  other  Governor-General,  excepting  per- 
naps  Warren  Hastings.  The  natives  of  India  are  ever  ahve  to 
any  demonstrations  of  interest  in  their  welfare,  on  the  part  of 
their  rulers,  and  there  ran  through  the  measures  of  Comwallis, 
despite  his  occasional  mistakes,  a  vein  of  kindly  sympathy  with 
the  people,  such  as  is  ever  sure  to  command  a  return  of  warm 
and  enduring  gratitude  from  them. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto, 
the  first  permanent  successor  to  the  Marquis  of  WeDesley,  who 
reached  India  in  July  1807.  This  nobleman  having  been  re- 
markable for  his  attention  to  the  instructions,  and  deference  to 
the  understood  wishes  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  is  of  course  but 
coldly  commended  by  our  author.  His  expeditions  against  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Java,  were  so  well  conceived  and  execut- 
ed, that  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  he  could,  if  he  had  thought 
J  roper,  have  achieved  a  conquest  in  India,  to  merit  the  meed  of 
It.  Thornton's  praise.  But  his  system  was  one  of  forbearance 
and  moderation,  and  as  such  is  necessarily  condenmed  by  those 
who  rate  ambition  as  the  most  essential  attribute  of  an  able  Go- 
vernor-General. But  Lord  Minto  had  other  merits  of  too  homely 
a  nature  to  attract  our  author^s  notice.  He  found  the  internal 
administration  of  the  countiy  in  a  state  of  most  discreditable  dis- 
order. In  the  lower  provinces,  those  namely  of  Bengal,  Behar, 
and  Orissa,  the  consequences  of  that  great  error  of  Lord  Com- 
wallirf  commission,  the  abrupt  introduction  of  the  measure  of 
selling  land,  in  realization  both  of  revenue  and  of  judicial  de- 
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crees,  and  of  that  entire  devotion  to  the  husiness  of  war  and  con- 

S[aest  which  we  must  account  as  the  great  fault  of  Lord  Welles- 
ey^s  government,  had  become  apparent  in  a  state  of  things  which 
we  can  best  render  intelligible  to  our  purely  European  readers 
by  comparing  it  with  the  state  of  Ireland  towards  tne  end  of  the 
last  century.     The  agricultural  communities  throughout  the 
country,  deprived  of  their  ancient  chiefe  by  whatever  title  desig- 
nated, and  either  subjected  to  strangers,  or  ejected  by  the  lattor 
from  their  hereditary  lands,  to  make  way  for  a  more  pliant  te- 
nantry, with  no  pretensions  to  any  hereditary  rights,  finding 
themselves  at  once  deprived  of  their  livelihood  and  emancipatea 
from  all  control,  were  in  the  position  of  all  others  the  most  cer- 
tain to  dispose  diem,  either  actively  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country,  or  indirectly  to  side  with  those  by  whom  it  was  as* 
sailed.    The  effects  were  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Furious  afl^ys  arose  out  of  disputes  between  the  old  and  new 
possessors  of  the  land ;  gangs  of  regularly  organized  robbers 
were  formed  in  various  d^tricts,  some  in  the  immediate  vidnitj 
of  Calcutta,  while  the  European  magistrates  found  themselves 
isolated  and  unable  to  command  the  co-operation  of  the  people, 
even  in  measures  the  best  adapted  to  the  people's  own  protection. 
All  of  this  had  gone  on  for  years,  attractmg  but  little  the  notice 
of  Government,  when  Lord  Minto  first  ttuned  his  mind  to  the 
subject,  and  by  showing  that  some  other  than  political  and  mili- 
tary merit  could  attract  attention  and  earn  reward,  inspired  the 
whole  body  of  the  magistracy  with  a  spirit  of  activity  leading  to 
exertions,  which  steamly  followed  up,  have,  we  believe,  greatly 
abated,  if  they  have  not  entirely  subdued,  the  evils  that  had 
grown  up  under  his  predecessors. 

Of  all  who  foUowcnl  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  it  is  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  seems  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  our  author^s  standard  of  perfection.  The  war 
with  Nepal,  and  that  usually  designated  the  Pindaiee  war, 
may  indeed  both  be  confidently  pronounced  to  have  been  un- 
avoidable, and  therefore  justifiable.  Both  (with  the  exception 
noticed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  vol.  iv.,  p.  282,  et  eeq,y  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  first  campaign  against  Nepal)  were  well  planned 
aind  skilfully  conductea,  and  both  endea  in  a  decided  increase 
not  merely  to  the  territory  but  to  the  strength  and  solidi^  of  the 
British  Indian  empire.  It  is  curious,  as  exhibiting  the  tone  and 
temper  of  our  author^s  mind,  and  his  horror  of  even  the  most 
moderate  moderation,  to  observe  that,  while  at  p.  346,  he  admits 
that  the  war  with  Nepal  ended  in  a  way  to  oonfi^r  security  on 
the  British  frontier,  he  yet  in  another  passage,  p.  833,  vol.  iv., 
blames  the  Govemor-Greneral  for  yielding  to  that  state  the 
Turaee,  or  the  tract  on  the  plains  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
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hills.  If  Mr.  Thornton  were  to  inqmre,  he  would  learn  that^ 
without  that  tract,  the  people  of  Nepal  must  starve,  for  there  the 
greater  part  of  the  cp'ain  consumed  oy  them  is  reared.  To  have 
withheld  it,  would  have  been  incompatible  with  that  existence, 
as  an  independent  state,  which  it  was  their  object,  in  i^reeinj 
to  the  treaty,  to  secure,  so  that  to  blame  the  Govemor-Cxene] 
for  this  concession,  is  to  blame  him  for  stopping  short  of  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  whole  country, — and  this,  we  suspect,  is  precisely 
what  is  meant,  though  not  openly  avowed. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Hastrngs*  administration  is  generally 
praised  by  Mr.  Thornton,  but  not,  in  one  respect,  to  the  extent 
which  we  consider  to  be  his  due.  In  providing  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces  acquired  under  his  government.  Lord 
Wellesley  did  httle  more  than  subject  them  to  the  system  estar 
blished  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  Bengal.  This  system,  with  all  of 
its  uncorrected  defects,  was  at  once  transplanted  among  a  people 
diff^ing  in  character  from  those  of  Bengal  as  much  as  the  Scotch 
peasant  does  from  the  Italian  contadino,  and  its  working  would 
We  proved  most  disastrous  if  its  evil  tendencies  had  not  been 
corrected  aAer  the  lapse  of  about  ten  years  by  measures  adopted 
under  Lord  Hastings^  immediate  direction.  This  great  error,  the 
lattOT  nobleman  avoided  in  all  the  territory  of  his  own  acquiring, 
throughout  which  he  was  most  careAil  to  commence  with  a  form 
of  administration  the  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  character  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Lord  Hastings  deserves  credit  also  for  another  measure,  that 
of  paving  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  suttee,  by  subjecting 
the  practice  to  certain  limitations  and  restraints.  This  partial 
intenerence  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  for  what  followed, 
and  renderea  the  final  abolition  of  that  norrid  rite  more  easy  than 
it  could  have  been  found  if  abruptiy  attempted.  The  interfer- 
ence of  Grovemment  provoked  discussion,  and  this  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  party  among  the  Hindoos  themselves,  who  A^ 
nounced  the  practice  as  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  their 
own  religion,  and  were,  of  course,  ready  to  second  the  order  which 
alljparties  anticipated,  for  its  absolute  prohibition. 

Our  conjecture  that  Mr.  Thornton  writes  by  authority,  derives 
confirmation,  firom  his  passing  in  silence  over  the  interregnum 
that  followed  upon  the  departure  of  the  MarqTiis  of  Hastings, 
when  Mr.  John  Adam  (the  son  of  our  late  Chief-Commissioner) 
was  for  a  while  the  Grovemor-General  of  India. 

This  period,  though  brief,  was  marked  by  one  event  calculated 
to  elicit  some  expression  of  opinion  from  the  historian,  for  it  was 
then  that  the  press,  which,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings'  goyemment,  had  assumed  to  itself  a  degree  of  per- 
miaaive  freedom,  was  subjected  to  some  not  very  stnngent,  bat 
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to  those  immediately  concerned,  most  unpalatable  regulations. 
These  remained  in  force  for  about  ten  years,  when  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  in  the  course  of  another  interregnum,  removed  every 
restriction,  and  conferred  upon  British  India  the  dubious  blessing, 
as  it  was  by  many  accounted,  of  a  totally  unshackled  press.  This 
measure,  received  with  applause  by  the  European,  and  with  in- 
difference by  the  great  buDt  of  the  native  community,  is  beUeved 
to  have  given  but  scanty  satisfaction  to  those  whose  influence  will 
alone  account  for  Mr.  Thornton's  not  embracing  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  doing  justice  to  others  whom  we  may  pronounce 
to  be  in  one  respect,  his  most  sympathizing  alhes.  The  liberated 
press  of  India  has  of  course  branched  off  into  numerous  sections, 
of  various  shades  and  complexions,  but  these,  however  discordant 
upon  other  points,  all  concur  in  advocating  that  line  of  policy  to 
preach  up  which  seems  to  be  the  great  object  of  Mr,  Thornton's 
work. 

The  Indian  editors  are  all  Sempronii,  and  in  their  columns 
there  is  as  little  toleration  of  any  manifestation  of  "  a  weak  desire 
for  peace,"  as  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Thornton's  pages.  This  ar- 
dour for  conquest  has,  in  their  case,  a  tendency  to  realize  its  own 
wishes,  for  now  that  our  papers  are  read  at  every  court,  the  reite- 
terated  expression  of  a  desire  for  their  extinction,  cannot  but  create 
a  feeling  of  angry  apprehension  in  the  breasts  of  Native  rulers, 
the  most  likely  of  all  moods  to  precipitate  them  into  some  act  suf- 
ficiently hostile  in  appearance  to  constitute  the  justification  of  a 
war.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  also  in  babbling  about  every  miUtaiy 
preparation,  however  desirable  its  concealment,  that  the  press  has 
fulnlled,  while  in  other  respects  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  dis- 
appointed, the  forebodings  of  those  opposed  to  its  liberation. 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  press  has  as  yet  not  taken 
possession  of  the  Native  mind,  and  tnat,  therefore,  its  potency 
as  an  engine  of  eventual  excitement  can  hardly  be  computed  bom 
what  is  seen  of  its  immediate  operation.  The  papers  m  the  Na- 
tive languages  have  as  yet  but  a  limited  and  languid  circulation 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Presidencies ;  the  day  may  come  when 
every  district  shall  have  its  organ,  and  who  will  venture  to  say 
that  their  tone  will,  in  general,  be  favourable  to  our  interests  f 
But  our  object  is  to  notice,  not  to  supply  what  Mr.  Thornton  has 
omitted,  and  we  must  now  resume  our  walk  through  his  histori- 
calgallery. 

Tne  Burmese  war  was  the  first  great  event  of  Lord  Amherst's 
administration,  and  this  terminating  in  an  act  of  forbearance  on 
our  part,  seems  to  afford  the  very  occasion  that  our  author  might 
have  been  expected  to  seize  with  avidity,  in  order  to  exempliiy 
the  mischievous  tendency  of  the  policy  which  he  systematically 
condemns.   But  our  readers  will,  we  fear,  be  disappointed  if  they 
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search  as  we  have  done,  in  Mr.  Thornton's  pages,  for  any  proofs 
of  the  stability  of  oar  empire  having  been  shaken  by  an  exnibition 
of  moderation  some  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  Lrawaddy.  A 
few  strictnres  we  find  on  the  military  operations,  and  some  sneers 
in  a  note,  (vol.  v.,  p.  97,)  at  the  reasons  assigned  by  Colonel 
Snodgrass,  in  his  history  of  the  war,  for  onr  G^enerars  not  ad- 
vancing to  Ameerepoora,  when  two  marches  would  have  placed 
that  city  in  his  possession.  This  is  all,  and  at  this  our  space  will 
only  allow  ns  to  glance. 

Admitting  the  probability  that  our  expedition  sailed  for  Ran- 
goon in  the  summer  of  1824,  under  a  mistaken  calctdation  of  the 
possibility  of  ascending  the  river  at  that  season,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  subsequent  operations  were  thereby  impaired.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  detention  of  our  troops 
at  the  sear-port  of  Rangoon,  affording  time  for  the  enemy  to  col- 
lect all  his  force,  and  send  army  after  army  to  be  shattered  against 
onr  position,  went  ftirther  than  any  rapid  movement  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  surprise  could  have  done,,  towards  disenchant- 
ing the  Burmese,  and  awakening  them  from  that  dream  of  supe- 
riority in  arms  to  other  nations,  which  made  them  almost  as 
troublesome  neighbours  as  we  should  ourselves,  under  Mr. 
Thornton's  traimng,  soon  become.  So  much  for  the  graver 
strictnres ;  as  to  the  sneer  in  the  note,  it  will,  we  believe,  provoke 
a  smile  to  find  a  civilian  making  light  of  difficulties  deemea  serious 
by  such  experienced  soldiers  as  the  late  Sir  A.  Campbell  and  his 
military  secretary  and  historian.  Colonel  Snodgrass.  A  greater 
master  in  the  art  of  war  even  than  they.  Napoleon  himself,  was 
wont  sometimes  to  stop  short  of  an  attainable  advantage,  in  order 
to  gain  from  the  fears  of  his  opponent  what  his  despair  might  not 
have  yielded ;  and  in  no  instance  could  such  a  policy  have  been 
more  expedient  than  in  that  of  an  army  placed  as  ours  was  before 
Ava,  at  600  miles  from  the  sea,  its  strength  so  reduced  by  climate 
that  six  European  regiments  contained  altogether  only  thhteen 
hundred  men,  and  its  long  line  of  communication  only  kept  open 
for  the  time  by  a  chain  of  posts  at  intervals  of  from  thirty  to  nfiy 
miles  along  the  course  of  tne  Irrawaddy. 

It  is  true,  that  our  author  asserts  that  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  would  have  been  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Bur- 
mese monarch  and  his  people,  but  as  such  an  expectation  is  at 
variance  with  all  that  is  Known  of  the  Burmese  character,  we  may 
be  forgiven  for  passing  it  over  with  only  this  remark,  that  we 
ought  to  have  been  told  how  he  would  have  provided  for  the  con- 
tingency of  its  proving  fallacious. 

The  capture  of  Bhurtpore  was  the  second  event  of  Lord 
Amherst's  time,  and  on  this  we  need  only  observe,  that  our 
author  very  clearly  proves  what  hardly  any  body  will  now  dis- 
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pate,  that  the  measure  was  one  of  absolute  and  imperadve  neoes^ 
sitj  for  the  due  maintenance  of  our  position  as  the  paiamoont 
power  in  India.  Little  is  said  of  Lord  Amherstf  s  public  character^ 
and  he  is  dismissed  with  a  mere  notice^  that  in  March  1828  he 
left  Lidia;  it  might  have  been  added,  with  the  dedit  of  having 
waged  no  war  of  even  questionable  justice,  and  of  having  brou^t 
two  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  when  both  were  pressed  upon 
him  at  once.  Lord  William  Bentinck  closes  the  series  of  satnqM 
whom  our  author  summons  up  to  pass  before  him  in  review,  and 
for  him,  as  the  least  warlike  and  the  most  studiously  obedi^it  of 
Governor-Generals,  the  most  disparaging  terms  of  Mr.  Thornton's 
vocabulary  of  censure  appear  to  have  been  reserved.  Lord 
William,  indeed,  is  blamed  for  all  he  did,  and  all  he  left  undone. 
He  is  blamed  for  even  aspiring  to  the  office  of  Goyemor-G^neral, 
vol.  v.,  p.  177,  and  sneered  at  because  his  administration  was 
not  ^^  fertile  in  great  events." — ^P.  215.  His  hesitation  to  act 
upon  the  permission  granted  him  by  the  Home  authorities  (a  per- 
mission denounce  at  the  time,  if  we  remember  right,  by  the 
present  prime  minister.  Sir  R.  Peel)  to  take  possession  of  Oude, 
IS  contemptuously  noticed  as  ^^  an  act  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  general  character  of  his  administration." — ^P.  216. 

His  ^^  signal  manifestation  of  obedience,"  and,  it  might  in  fiiir- 
ness  have  been  added,  of  courage,  in  carrying  through,  the  Court 
of  Directors'  own  order  for  a  cer^dn  reduction  of  military  allow- 
ances,  is,  with  what  we  must  i,K.noimce,  conriderinR  the  qnarter 
whence  it  proceeds,  a  most  simial  manifestation  of  u^ratitude, 
ascribed  to  a  weak  and  unworthy  motive. — ^P.  224.  His  whole 
administration  is  declared  to  be  ^'  almost  a  blank." — ^P.  234 ; 
and  his  departure  from  India  in  May  1834,  is  mentioned  as 
that  of  the  most  do-nothing  of  all  the  Governor-Generals  ex- 
cepting Sir  G.  Barlow.  Vanity  and  a  love  of  admiration  are 
alleged  to  have  been  the  main  motives  of  all  the  measures  of 
his  government,  excepting  one,  the  abolition  of  the  suttee,  in 
whicn  our  author  is  chantable  enough  to  hope  that  Lord  W. 
Bentinck 

"  was  influenced  by  what  was  due  to  Him  by  whom  that  govern- 
ment has  been  so  wonderfully  established,  and  the  empire  subject  to 
it  so  wonderfidly  extended." — ^P.  236. 

That  Lord  W.  Bentinck  was,  in  a  degree  beyond  perhaps 
what  can  be  asserted  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  under  tne  con- 
trol of  the  influence  here  alluded  to — that  he  acted  under  a  con- 
stant sense  of  his  accountability  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the 
use  made  by  him  of  the  power  intrusted  into  his  hands,  we  most 
sincerely  believe ;  and  therefore,  though  disapproving  of  many 
of  his  measures,  we  reject  as  uncharitable  and  unfounded  the 
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si^jxwition  that  these  all  oricinated  in  mere  vanity  and  love  of 
adxniration.  That  he  was  altogether  exempt  from  these  weak- 
nesseS)  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  maintain.  The  love  of 
praise  ia  natural  to  man^  and  indifference  in  that  respect  is  not 
always  symptomatic  of  a  well-regulated  or  healthy  state  of  mind 
— but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  even  an  over-earnest 
desire  for  honest  praise,  and  that  sickly  craving  which  it  is  evi- 
dently our  authors  meaning  to  impute  to  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck.  Suspiciousness  rather  than  vanity  was,  in  our  opinion,  Lord 
William's  oesetting  foible,  and  he  was  as  often  misled  by  his  dis- 
trusts as  others  are  by  their  partialities. 

An  observation  of  the  Cardinal  du  Betz,  ^'  que  les  hommes 
88  trompent  plus  souvent  par  leurs  mefiances,  ^ue  par  leurs  con- 
fianoes,   received  almost  a  literal  confirmation  m  his  case. 

His  most  unhappy  mistake,  that  of  letting  Shah  Shooja,  in 
1834,  collect  an  army  in  our  territory,  and  march  off  with  it  to 
attack  Dost  Moohummud  Khan,  wim  whom  we  were  then  at 
peace,  seems  to  have  escaped  even  our  author^s  unfriendly  ken. 
And  yet  ^^  Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades." 

His  most  meritorious  step  in  favour  of  the  people  of  Lidia, 
m  like  manner,  passes  imobserved,  and  the  historian  omits  all 
allusion  to  the  cux^umstance  of  Lord  William's  having  been  the 
first  to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  correct  the  great  evil  of  our 
domination,  namely,  the  exclusion  of  natives  from  stations  of 
power  and  influence,  and  the  mortification  of  all  ambition  and 
staenation  of  hope  that  is  thus  produced. 

It  is  true,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  little  has  as  yet 
been  accomplished  in  this  walk,  yet,  should  ever  the  efforts  still 
in  pr^ress  oe  crowned  with  complete  success,  it  is  to  Lord  Wil- 
liam &ntiiick  that  the  credit  will  belong  of  having  made  the  first 
decided  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

The  medical  college  in  Calcutta,  whence  a  number  of  highly 
educated  young  natives  are  annually  going  forth  to  carry  the 
benefit  of  modem  science  into  the  bosoms  oi  families  whose  pre^ 
judices  would  prevent  their  receiving  it  at  the  hands  of  European 
practitioners,  is  another  blessing  ror  which  future  generations 
may  have  cause  to  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  same  amiable 
nobleman.  Yet  our  author  does  not  turn  aside  &om  his  favourite 
topics  to  notice  even  this  institution,  although  from  the  affinity 
suDsisting  between  the  sciences  of  surgery  and  war,  it  seems  to 
have  a  sort  of  claim  upon  his  attention. 

Here  we  might  stop  but  for  our  promise  to  answer  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton's query,  as  to  "  what  would  be  the  evil  of  that  universal  do- 
minion" towards  which,  we  have  seen  that,  in  Sir  George  Bar- 
low's opinion,  the  system  advocated  throughout  the  work  before 
us  inevitably  tends.    The  very  tone  of  this  query  indicates  a 
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foregone  conclusion,  and  shows  how  sagacious  those  Mahratta 
chieis  were,  who,  at  an  early  stage  in  our  progress,  expressed  a 
suspicion  that  ^^  England  was  looking  to  the  entire  dommion 
of  India," — Vol.  iv.,  p.  466.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  remarked  by  two  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Eastern 
chiefe  of  recent  celebrity,  Kunjeet  Sing  and  Dost  Moham- 
med E[han,  that  one  secret  of  our  strength  lay  in  this — ^that 
by  leaving  many  of  the  native  princes  in  the  enjoyment  of 
much  that  we  might  easily,  if  we  chose,  appropriate  to  our- 
selves, we  have  never  had  to  contend  with  then*  despair.  This 
security  the  system  of  progressive  conquest  evidently  tends  to 
diminish,  but  it  does  even  more,  and  creates  a  further  danger 
which,  though  it  has  escaped  our  author^s  observation,  ought  to 
be  well  weighed  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  act  upon  his  prin- 
ciples. To  the  despair  of  the  reigning  chiefs,  whom  we  may 
humble,  there  is  to  be  added  the  despair  of  all  those  who,  from 
hereditary  pretensions  or  personal  character,  are  susceptible  of 
the  impulse  of  ambition  even  in  its  most  subdued  and  best-regu- 
lated mood.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  that  is  said 
by  Mr.  Thornton  of  the  misgovemment  of  native  rulers,  and  the 
comparative  excellence  of  our  own  administration,  to  be  correct; 
still  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  latter  are  not  such  as  are  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  any  but  those  who  are  contented  with  a  mere 
quiet  existence,  micheered  by  a  hope  of  all  that  men  of  energy  in 
every  clime  most  highly  prize.  Distinction,  high  place,  and 
power,  all  the  objects  of  laudable  ambition — are,  by  our  assump* 
tion  of  the  direct  rule  of  any  province,  at  once  placed  beyond 
the  attainment  of  its  inhabitants  of  every  class  ana  grade.  This 
follows  through  no  fault  of  ours,  but  as  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  our  position  as  foreign  conquerors,  among  a  people  differing 
from  us  not  less  in  feehng  and  thought,  than  in  complexion  and 
language.  The  best  efforta  of  Lord  William  BentincK  and  Lord 
Auckland  have  been  directed  with  but  little  effect  to  devising  a 
remedy  for  this  stagnation  of  native  ambition,  even  in  the  pro- 
vinces that  have  been  longest  under  our  rule.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  intrusting  all  real  authority  to  those  who  alone  can 
be  absolutely  trusted,  renders  a  monopoly  of  high  place  by  Eu- 
ropeans an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  subjection  of  any  Asiatic 
country  to  European  sway. 

The  sole  remedy,  therefore,  or  rather  palliative  of  the  evil  in 
question,  is  to  be  found  in  our  contenting  ourselves  with  being 
tne  paramount^  without  seeking  to  be  the  (mly  power  in  India. 
While  we  are  contented  to  be  merely  the  paramount  protecting 

Eower,  each  native  court  that  is  spared,  acts  as  a  safety-valve, 
y  holding  out  prospects  of  suitable  employment  to  the  ambitious 
even  among  our  own  subjects,  and  by  taking  into  the  ranks  of 
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its  disorderly  armies^  ntunbers  of  men  who  loathe  the  restraints 
of  OUT  military  service,  and  if  not  provided  for,  would  at  best 
only  contribute  to  swell  the  mass  of  that  sullen  discontent  which 
is  more  to  b^  dreaded  than  the  open  hostility  of  any  chief  under 
whose  banners  they  might  be  enrolled.  It  is,  indeed,  admitted 
by  our  author, 

"  That  for  the  sake  of  preserving  some  useful  gradations  in  society, 
as  well  as  to  cast  over  its  frame- work  a  covering  of  grace  and  dignity,' 
it  is  expedient  to  uphold  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth." — ^Vol.  iv.,' 
p.  563. 

This  is  well  expressed,  yet  our  author  fails  to  show  how  these 
distinctions  are  to  be  upheld,  if  all  the  independent  native  prin- 
cipalities, where  they  flourish  best,  are,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  principles,  to  be  absorbed  into  one  huge  levelling  empire. 

But  our  author,  in  another  passage,  maintains,  not  only  that 
native  governments  are  bad,  but  that  "  they  cannot  be  good,  for 
the  elements  of  good  government  do  not  there  exist." — Vol.  iv., 
p.  560. 

By  this  we  understand  it  to  be  meant,  that  what  in  Europe 
are  accounted  the  elements  of  good  government,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  India,  or  indeed  in  any  country  to  the  east  of  the  Bos- 
phorus ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  our  author  to  have  the  hardihood 
to  maintain  that  India,  dunng  the  ages  upon  ages  of  its  existence 
as  a  settled  and  civilized  land,  has  never  known  what  it  was  to 
be  well  ruled,  according  to  its  own  notions,  in  any  ouarter  of  its 
wide  extent,  imtil  writers  and  cadets  from  Leadenhall  Street  first 
landed  on  its  shores.  The  traces  of  former  prosperity  that  are  to 
be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  records  of  some  por- 
tions of  its  past  history,  and  still  more,  the  actual  state  of  many 
provinces  under  native  rule  at  the  present  day,  suffice  to  prove 
the  above  assertion  to  be  made  in  far  too  wide  and  sweeping 
terms. 

There  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  countries  under 
native  rulers,  in  a  measure  alien  to  the  people  of  the  land,  and 
those  under  chiefs  of  indigenous  growth.  Tne  former,  of  which 
the  Nizam*8  territory  in  the  Deccan,  the  Mahratta's  round  Gua- 
lior,  and  Oude,  may  be  taken  as  examples,  are  often,  though  not 
invariably,  ill-governed ;  for  Mr.  Thornton  himself  tells  us,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  560,  of  tne  prosperity  of  the  dominions  under  the  Rohilla 
chief,  of  Afghan  origin,  Fyzoola  Khan. 

Of  the  latter  class,  many  of  the  states  of  Rajpootana,  and  on 
the  borders  of  our  province  of  Bundelcund,  wifl  be  found  to  be 
as  well  administered  as  our  own  districts  in  regard  to  general 
protection  and  security,  and  far  better  as  concerns  the  feelings 
and  sensibUities  of  the  people. 

It  IB  true,  that  aU  their  prosperity  is  owing  to  our  preserving 
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the  general  peac9e,  and  keeping  out  the  foreign  invader;  bat  this 
onl^r  proves  that  our  proper  position  in  India  is  that  of  the  pro- 
tecting and  not  of  the  sole  administering  power.  Much  of  oonne 
we  must  keep  in  our  own  hands,  that  we  may  command  a  suffi- 
cient revenue;  our  reasoning  is  only  directed  against  those  who 
would  have  us  grasp  at  alL 

It  is  an  irksome  task  to  recount  what  we  consider  to  be  the 
defects  of  our  Indian  ffovemment,  but  our  reply  to  Mr.  Thom^ 
ton's  query  would  be  mcomplete  without  a  lew  words  on  that 
subject,  and  happily  his  own  pages  supply  us  with  almost  all  that 
seems  to  be  required.  In  the  course  of  some  admirable  remaria  • 
on  a  most  senous  disturbance,  or  rather  insurrection,  that  was 
caused  at  Barelly,  in  Upper  India,  in  1816,  by  the  imposition 
of  a  police  tax,  we  find  tlie  following  passage : — 

'*  Riots  like  these,  when  they  meet  witibi  such  a  temunalion,  are  usa- 
aUy  regarded  by  historical  writers  as  of  small  importance ;  but  this  » 
an  error :  they  afford  an  index  to  the  state  of  public  feding,  and  if 
maturely  considered,  are  replete  with  important  lessons  to  ruJers  and 
statesmen.  From  occurrences  not  more  important  than  those  at  Ba- 
reUy,  mighty  empires  have  had  to  date  their  ruin,  and  new  dynasties 
their  accession  to  power.  Such  transactions  show  the  tendency  of 
public  feeling ;  they  disclose  the  possible  sources  of  danger,  and  teach 
the  legislator  what  he  may  do — ^what  he  should  refrain  firom  doing. 
The  instruction  indeed  is  lost  upon  mere  closet  politicians — ^upon  those 
who  sit  and  frame  constitutions  and  laws  for  all  the  nations  of  the  eaith, 
without  any  reference  to  the  peculiar  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions 
prevailing  among  those  who  are  to  be  governed  by  them ;  but  upon 
minds  of  sounder  quality  it  is  not  thrown  away. 

<^The  tax  imposed  at  Barelly  was  of  small  amount,  and  it  had  been 
introduced  without  much  difficulty  throughout  a  considerable  portion 
of  India ;  but  it  was  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the  people  upon 
whom  it  was  attempted  to  be  levied,  and  it  offended  many  pr^udioes. 
It  was  a  change — this  in  India  is  always  regarded  as  an  eviL  It 
might  be  a  beneficial  change,  but  it  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  wsaL 
vpon  benefiting  men  agamat  their  will'* 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  £Eiult  to  which  we,  from  our  character 
and  position  in  India,  are  of  all  things  most  prone,  and  the  fol- 
lowing instance  taken  fit)m  a  period  posterior  to  that  embraced 
by  the  plan  of  our  author^s  Work,  and  from  a  {province  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  our  dominions  from  Barelly,  will  show  the 
soundness  of  his  general  reasoning  upon  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  insurrection  at  that  phce. 

In  tne  year  1837,  a  rebellion  suddenly  broke  out  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Mangalore,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  It  rapidly  over- 
snread  the  whole  district,  and  was  joined  in  by  men  of  every 
dass  and  rank,  even  by  the  paid  officers  of  government,  some  of 
whoni  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade  their  European  supeiicn  firam 
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remoTing  the  public  treasure  into  a  vessel  then  in  the  harbour,  in 
the  hope  that  the  insurgents  with  whom  they  were  in  communi- 
cation might  arrive  in  time  to  secure  it  to  themselves.  The 
insanection  was  suppressed  by  the  timely  arrival  of  troops 
in  steam-vesseb  from  JBombay,  and  due  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  causes  of  so  unexpected  an  outbreak.  The  main  grievance  to 
which  it  could  be  traced  turned  out  to  be  our  practice  of  selling 
lands,  in  striking  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Thornton  says  about 
^  trying  to  benent  men  against  their  wills/'  for  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  as  to  tiic  humane  motives  of  those  by  whom  that  measure 
was  substituted  for  the  ruder  modes  of  forcing  people  to  pay  their 
debts  either  to  the  State  or  to  individuals,  that  were  formerly  in 
use. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  error  and  its  effects  may  be 
found  in  the  disturbances  which  our  readers  may  have  observed 
to  60cui,y  a  place  in  the  overland  oununaries  of  news  from  India, 
under  the  head  of  Bundelcund.  For  nearly  four  years  have  parts 
of  that  province  and  the  contiguous  districts  of  Sanger  been  the 
scene  of  a  harassing  wai&re  between  the  troops  anJ  the  people 
of  the  country,  actm^  like  guerillas.  Quiet  has  at  last  been  re- 
stored, and  the  inqmries  set  on  foot  prove  the  previous  distur- 
bance to  have  originated  chiefly  in  our  own  love  of  over-interfe- 
rence,  in  changes  of  property  caused  by  the  working  of  our  sys- 
tem, and  in  constant  attempts  of  our  officers  to  set  every  one 
right,  as  if  the  people  could  not  manage  the  most  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life  wimout  their  aid. 

We  quote,  these  instances  not  to  disparage  our  Indian  Govern*- 
ment,  tnan  which  one  more  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects, 
or  on  the  whole,  considering  the  stupendous  difficulties  it  has  to 
contend  against^  more  efficiently  administered,  exists  not  on 
earth,  but  merely  to  show  that  tiiere  is  still  enough  for  us  to  do 
in  pekecting  oJrole  within  our  present  linnts,  afdthatwe  have 
no  spare  beneficial  power  that  may  run  to  waste  if  further  con- 
quest provide  not  a  field  for  its  development. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  foreign  conquest  can  only  be 
pursued  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  our  paying  provinces,  who 
suffer  both  firom  the  drain  of  treasure,  and  by  tne  interruption 
of  useful  works,  to  fiimish  funds  for  the  support  of  external  war. 
The  people  of  Upper  India  have  at  this  instant  to  lament  the 
stop  taat  has  been  put  to  a  canal  for  the  irrigation  of  the  country 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  and  calculated  to  secure 
them  firom  a  return  of  those  visitations  of  famine,  to  which  on 
any  failure  of  the  annual  rains  they  are  exposed.  This  noble 
work  was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Auckland,  but  the  necessities  of 
the  State  have  caused  its  execution  to  be  put  off,  and  so  it  must 
xemain,  until  some  Governor-General  shall  arise  with  courage  to 
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liTBT^  tbe  ivT4v«ftrbes  d  (atnpe  historianss  and  by  oaoitin^  jeta 
giw  oar  Indijui  finances  time  to  recmit. 

We  say  not  tiiis  in  jest^  for  we  are  persojuied  that  it  reaSk  dm 
retiuirvsumie  <»un^^\and  much  self-denial  in  a  GoTerDaMTenaiil, 
ana  still  mone  in  oAicers  in  lowor  situations  of  political  jirfhwirf, 
to  ailliere  to  a  pacific  coarse,  when  by  adopting  a  rantnDT  Lw 
tliey  can  so  readily  command  present  praise,  md  oilteB  hxaat  inat. 
Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  lead  an  Asiatic  pomtr  to  pm  iadf 
in  the  wrong,  so  as  to  make  itself  appear  to  Eair^ioBD  €y»  m-  VBt 
party  provolcing  a  war.  All  that  our  diplomatist  htt&  Xf » au  in  ardr 
to  produce  this  effect,  is  to  adopt  a  hu^sh,  brieC  penmptnn:.  anc 
essentially  European  tone,  in  his  communicatM»  wizti  xbel^iiDB 
on  whom  he  has  to  operate.  This  will  secore  for  lam  litt  iflndatiac 
of  his  own  countrymen  for  firmness  and  decisBfiii.  amc  wiLmib 
the  Native  Prim^  conclude  that  his  chances  dsderj  mjeuBtmi 
fione,  and  then,  in  mere  recklessness,  he  wiL  be  sirt  ta-  vmmoi 
himself.  If  the  diplomatist,  on  the  other  bmd.  'bx  ■eronmaofi- 
ing  his  manner  and  his  eimvessions  to  tlie  iaeimsf'  woul  raaBBt- 
hension  of  the  Native  Chief,  with  whom  Mme  inisinuisESsnidmr 
may  exist,  shall  succeed  in  opening  his  e^es^  if*  xnt 


of  our  Government,  and  by  satismiu!  him  cr  -aic 

professions,  shall  hiring  him  to  viel^  c;id<C7^  xr> 

demand,  his  conduct  will  probably  eiiher  i«s^  mx 

down  U])on  him  rej^roach  for  wioit  c£  s;iirn  uhl  Oinnx^-     ^ 

is  no  service  more  rare  than  that  wlucr.  k.  Tf  tit 

by  general  symfmthy,  but  the  task 

is  to  be  performed  under  a 

benefit  it  is  intended  will 

impression  whiclu  from  its  almosa  <&aai 

Mr.  Thomton^s  is  calculated  to 

that  its  influence  is*  in  our  opinion,  cai 

beneficial. 

Though  appaventhr  postxvaed  lor 
that   a  war  with  tlte  fwver  rsihiir  litt 
mav  be^  is  still  tbe  dar^TXf  ocq«cs   of 
in  India,  and  he  mix^  i^wkv  -£ 
trmeti  ont   titcivv  ^I 
■aent  lie  can  i«ei  jron  Lif 

a»i  i^iKoo!^  'nif  durr 
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at  the  very  point  where  our  European  troops  can  be  cantoned  in 
a  climate  congenial  to  their  constitution,  and  the  other  four 
riyers  of  the  Punjab  in  our  front,  is  the  very  best,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  that  can  be  found.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  it 
m  advance,  and  if  we  cross  the  Sutledge  we  must  also  cross  the 
Indus,  and  go  on  till  Herat  and  Bamean  become  our  outposts, 
and  then  we  may  soon  expect  to  have  Russia  literally  as  our 
neighbour.  This  will  be  a  stupendous  movement,  and  one  sure 
to  be  fatal  in  one  way  or  other  to  the  power  of  the  East  India 
Company,  since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  long  be 
suffered  to  govern  a  state  thus  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  all  the  relations  of  European  politics.  But  Mr.  Thornton 
has  so  clearly  shown  the  direct  interfei^nce  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  in  the  administration  of  India,  to  have  in  every  in- 
stance proved  -mischievous,  that  we  must  deprecate  any  step 
having  a  tendency  to  deprive  that  empire  of  the  benefit  of  beinff 
under  the  immediate  governance  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a  Downing  Street  Colony. 

As  we  now  stand,  we  have  the  Sikh,  a  Hindoo  power,  inters 
posed  between  us  and  the  Mussulman  population  of  Western 
Asia.  These  two  powers,  separated  by  rebgious  antipathy  and 
hereditary  rivalry,  can  never  coalesce,  unless  perhaps  under  the 
pressure  of  a  menaced  invasion  by  us.  This  aidvantage  must  be 
thrown  away  by  our  occupation  of  the  Punjab,  and  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  we  must  hope  that  no  soldier  of  ours  may 
ever  cross  the  Sutledge,  except  to  chastise  aggression  or  repel 
invasion.  It  is  just  siao  to  remember,  that  however  provokmg 
the  conduct  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  may  at  times  have  oeen,  the 
Sikh  government  has  ever  acted  a  friendly  part  towards  us. 
During  the  disastrous  progress  of  the  early  part  of  our  war  with 
Nepal  in  1814,  during  the  agitation  attending  the  Pindarrec 
war  in  1817,  during  the  slowly  advancing,  and,  as  it  was  thought 
at  the  time,  dubious  war  with  Ava  in  1824  and  25,  and,  lastly, 
during  our  recent  season  of  humiliation  and  calamity,  the  Sikh 
government  stood  faithful  to  its  engagements,  and  actively  co- 
operated with  us  lately,  at  a  time  when  a  contrary  conduct  on 
its  part  might  have  aggravated  to  a  fearful  extent  all  the  perils 
of  our  position.  Thatuiis  conduct  on  these  occasions,  especially 
on  the  last,  was  greatly  owing  to  the  high  talent  displayed  by 
those  gentlemen  to  whom  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  that 
State  were  intrusted  is  most  true ;  but  stiU,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  Sikhs  have  earned  a  title  to  some  consideration  on  our 
fart,  and  that  a  rupture  with  them  on  insufficient  grounds, 
would  subject  us  to  the  reproach  of  being  ready  to  trample  under 
fcot  where  it  suits  our  convenience,  every  recollection  of  past 
flWgation. 
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We  cannot,  however,  pursue  this  subject  without  abandoning 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Thornton,  whose  histoiy  stops  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  that  eventftd  period  when  its  principles  have  been 
made  to  underm  the  trying  test  of  such  a  coune  of  eiqierimental 
application  as  he  could  neither  have  desired  or  anticipated. 

Should  he  be  induced  to  continue  his  labours,  ana  to  com|Hle 
firom  the  ample  store  of  materials  at  his  command,  a  full  con- 
nected account  of  what  is  at  present  only  known  to  us  by  sepa- 
rate narratives  and  disjointed  despatches,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  accompany  him  over  the  inviting  field  that  remains  to  be  tra- 
versed with  the  same  attention  that  we  have  shewn  in  following 
his  footsteps  upon  the  more  beaten  ground  across  which  we  have 
been  travelling  under  his  escort. 

There  is  every  thing  to  tempt  one  who  writes  with  so  much 
facility  as  Mr.  Thornton,  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  himself,  by 
timely  industry,  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  sive  to  the 
world  a  calm  historical  view  of  a  series  of  events,  naught  not 
more  with  interest  than  with  instruction,  and  big  with  the  proofi 
of  the  overruling  influence  of  that  dread  Power  which  shapes 
men's  ways,  roumi  hew  them  as  they  may. 

In  the  subdued  and  humbled  firame  of  mind  likely  to  be  in- 
duced by  the  contemplation  of  those  fearM  scenes,  there  will, 
we  think,  be  a  suspension,  if  not  an  extinction  of  such  fond  feel- 
ings in  favour  of  nis  own  cherished  opinions  as  might  at  other 
times  warp  the  historian's  judgment,  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  anticipate,  if  he  adopts  our  hint,  a  readiness  on  our 
author^s  part  to  admit  the  tendency  of  some  of  the  principles 
maintained  in  the  volumes  before  us  to  engender  that  pride  of 
heart,  which,  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  is  often  the  forerunner 
of  destruction,  though  in  our  case  it  has  only  brought  down  upon 
us  a  retributive,  and  it  may  be  a  salutary  castigation. 

But  while  we  think  that  our  author  may  find  in  the  contan- 
pladon  of  the  occurrences  of  more  recent  years,  reason  to  modify 
some  of  the  opinions  pronounced  in  his  comments  on  the  histoiy 
of  an  anterior  period,  we  are  equally  satisfied  that  he  will  meet 
with  nothing  to  shake  his  confiaence  in  the  wisdom  of  that  pro* 
vision  so  well  defended  by  him  throughout  his  present  wori^, 
whereby  the  government  of  British  India  is  kept  in  the  hands 
of  a  separate,  and  in  great  measure,  an  independent  body,  like 
the  Court  of  Directors. 

There  are  none  who  can  have  more  reason  to  encourage  the 
continuation  here  recommended  than  those  under  whose  auspices 
the  work  i^pears  to  have  been  commenced,  for  none  we  are  per* 
suaded,  can  gain  more  than  they  would  do  fix>m  the  fullest  de- 
tail that  can  be  given  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  years,  and  of 
the  manner  in  ^ch  our  Indian  administration  has  during  that 
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period  been  affected  by  the  views  and  interests  of  parties  in 
England. 

TixQ  fi'eedom  of  our  strictures  in  the  course  of  the  present 
article,  will  save  us  from  the  imputation  of  any  undue  oias  in 
fiivour  of  the  honourable  body  to  whom  we  here  allude,  but 
there  are  some  other  misconstructions  against  which  we  would 
secure  ourselves  before  we  conclude. 

We  may,  we  fear,  incur  the  reproach  of  a  portion  of  our 
readers,  for  laying  too  much  stress  on  expediency,  and  too  little 
on  the  stricter  prrndples  of  political  morality,  in  our  defence  of 
the  means  that  brougnt  some  of  our  acquisitions  under  our  sway, 
specially  those  sained  during  Lord  WeUesley's  government  in 
Upper  India.  To  them  we  can  only  reply,  that  between  assert- 
ing our  supremacy  as  the  paramount  power,  and  entirely  aban- 
doning our  position  in  India,  there  is  no  middle  course ;  and 
that  l£ey  who  are  not  preparod  to  embrace  the  latter,  have  no 
right  to  blame  those  who  adopt  the  former  alternative. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  many  disposed  to  tax  us 
with  cavilling  at  conc[uebt,  and  seeking  to  check  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  by  which,  m  their  opinion,  our  Government  in  India, 
to  acquit  itself  of  its  duties,  ought  mainly  to  be  animated.  Our 
reply  to  this  class  will  be,  that  in  admitting  the  propriety  of 
every  conquest  that  can  be  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  support 
of  our  position  as  the  paramount  power  in  India,  we  nave 
allowed  as  great  a  latitude  as  a  m)vemment  with  any  preten- 
sions to  principle,  can  possibly  desiderate. 

To  those,  in  the  last  place,  who  can  be  reconciled  to  any  ex- 
tension of  our  dominion,  by  regarding  it  as  an  onward  step  in 
the  scheme  of  Grod's  Providence  to  serve  some  high  ulterior 
purpNOse,  we  would  urge  that  this  plea  cannot  be  advanced  in 
previous  justification  of  any  avoidaole  measure,  and  that  there 
18,  moreover,  room  to  suspect  some  lurking  fallacy  in  an  argu- 
ment which  goes  to  give  a  specious  colour  of  religious  duty  to  the 
gratification  of  a  passion  so  strong  and  so  universal,  as  the  love 
of  conquest. 
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Abt.  m. — 1.  Registrum  Monasterij  de  Passelet;  Cartas  Prmle- 
gia  Conventiones  aliaque  Munimenta  complectens,  A  domo/undr' 
ata  A.  D.  1163  usque  ad  A.  D.  1529.  Ad  /idem  eodicis  M^S, 
inBibliotheca  FacultatisJwndiccB  JEdinensis  servatij  nuncprimtm 
typis  mandatum.  Edinburgi^  1832.  (Maitland  Club.  Edited 
by  Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.,  Advocate.) 

2.  Registrum  Episcopatus  Moraviensis  e  pluribus  codidbus  consoT' 
cinatum  circa  A.  D.  1400.  Edinburgi,  1837.  (Banna^e 
Club.    Edited  by  CosMO  Innes,  Esq.^ 

3.  lAber  Sancte  Marie  de  Metros  munimenta  vetustiora  Monasterij 
Cisierciensis  de  Metros.  2  torn.  Edinburm,  1837.  (Baiina- 
tyne  Club.    Edited  by  Cosmo  Innes,  Esq!) 

4.  lAber  Cariarum  Sancte  Crucisj  munimenta  Ecclesie  Sancte 
Crucis  de  Edwinesburgj  (Holyrood.)  Impressum  Edinburgi, 
1840.     (Bannatyne  Club.     Edited  by  Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.) 

5.  Registrum  de Dunfermlyn.  Liber  CartarumAbbatie  Benedictine, 
S.  S.  Triniiatis  et  B.  Margarete  Regine  de  Dunfermlyn.  Im- 
pressum Edinburgi,  1842.  (Baunatyne  Club.  Edited  by 
Cosmo  Innes,  Esq.) 

6.  lAber  Episcopatus  Glasguensis,  Munimenta  Ecclesie  Metropo- 
litane  Glasguensis^  a  sedi  restaurata  seculo  ifieunte  XIL  ad  reform 
matam  reliqumem.  2  torn.  Impressum  Edinburgi,  1843.  (Ban- 
natyne  an^  Maitland  Clubs.     Edited  by  CosMO  Innes,  Esq.) 

7.  Liber  Cartarum  Prioratus  Sancti  AndrecB  in  Scotia.  E  remstro 
ipso  in  Archivis  Baronum  de  Panmure  hodie  asservato.  Edin- 
burgi, 1841.     (Bannatyne  Club.) 

8.  Stewartianaj  containing  the  case  of  Robert  JL  and  Elisabeth 
MurCy  and  question  of  Legitimacy^  with  their  issue j  with  inciden- 
tal reply  to  Cosmo  Innes^  Esq.  To  which  are  addedj  critical  re- 
marks  on  Mr.  Innes' s  Prefaces  to  his  recently  edited  Cartularies^ 
interspersed  vnth  divers  Antiquarian  Matters j  ^c.  By  John 
RiDDELL,  Esq.,  Advocate.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Edinburgh, 
1843. 

9.  Fragmenta  Scoto-Monastica.  Memoir  of  what  has  been  already 
doney  and  what  Materials  exist  towards  the  formation  of  a  Scotch 
Monasticony  to  which  are  appended  sundry  new  instances  of  goodly 
matter.  By  a  Delves  in  Antiquitt.  Thomas  Stevenson, 
Edinburgh,  1841. 

These  are  interesting  publications.  They  come  to  us  covered 
with  the  venerable  hoar  of  remote  antiquity,  and  speak  of  ages, 
the  distance  of  which  it  requires  a  vigorous  effort  of  imagination  to 
reach.  Forgotten  customs,  of  which  there  was  no  trace,  even  in  the 
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abundant  treasury  of  traditionary  lore,  are  here  resuscitated. 
Feelings  and  prejudices  that  can  stir  up  no  kindred  emotion  now, 
and  which  had  yielded  to  the  gentle  influence  of  time,  are  pre- 
sented with  all  the  life-like  re^ty  of  contemporary  history ;  and 
names,  over  whose  obscurity  the  brief  chroniclers  of  the  times  had 
waved  the  wand  of  oblivion,  bid  fair  in  these  volumes  for  immor- 
tality. 

Tneir  value  is  greatly  enhanced,  by  the  extreme  naucity  of 
other  authentic  memorials  of  our  ancient  history.  Our  early 
chroniclers  contented  themselves  with  narratinfr  a  few  of  the  more 
important  occurrences,  in  which  were  involved  the  fate  of  dynas- 
ties ;  but  all  the  matters  of  detail,  which  give  histonr  its  charm, 
and  which  constitute  such  an  important  essential  to  tne  sustained 
interest  of  historic  narrative,  were  matters  which  ignorant  ages 
could  not  appreciate  though  recorded,  and  which  went  beyond  the 
power  of  ignorant  chroniclers  to  develop.  They  tell  us,  in  the 
briefest  terms,  of  revolutions  of  government,  of  terrible  confla- 
grations, of  inundations  of  rivers ;  but  they  leave  untold  the  man- 
ners and  character  of  the  people — ^the  relative  position  of  noble 
and  peasant — ^the  domestic  economy  of  life — ^the  agriculture — ^the 
state  of  learning,  and  education  of  ancient  Scotland.  Wanting 
sagacity  to  estimate  the  motives  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  they 
narrate,  they  have  left  imperfect  jottings  instead  of  history. 

These  early  chroniclers  were  succeeded  by  a  race  of  writers  who 
dedicated  their  works  to  fable.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  it 
is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  revival  of  learning  had  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  the  truth  of  history.  The  Scottish  historians  forsook 
facts,  and  took  to  fine  writing ;  and  even  the  genius  of  Buchanan 
yielded  to  tlie  prevailing  epioemic.  He  and  Boece  have  written 
works  which  have  nothmg  historical  about  them  but  the  name. 
An  indolent  contempt  of  facts,  and  gratuitous  assumptions  to 
support  a  theory,  or  to  roimd  a  period,  have  left  us  to  wade  in 
ram  for  an  idea  of  the  truth,  amid  absurd  speculations,  fabulous 
narratiyes,  and  the  gross  exaggerations  of  a  tinsel  rhetoric.  Lord 
Hailes  has  shown  how  almost  incredibly  incorrect  these  writers 
are,  with  regard  to  matters  which  woidd  not  have  required  so  much 
mdustnr  to  ascertain,  as  the  concoction  of  their  absurd  fables  neces- 
sarily demanded ;  and  the  reputation  of  Buchanan,  as  a  historian, 
now  rests  solely  upon  the  elegant  latinity  he  has  employed  to 
decorate  a  structure,  destitute  of  every  other  element  of  excel- 
lence. To  dive  into  the  dreary  recesses  of  manuscript  collections ; 
to  GoUate  the  various  unpublished  records,  from  which  alone  an- 
ai&at  history  could  be  traced,  and  to  weigh  patiently  the  conflict- 
ing statements  which  industry  would  unfola,  were  not  the  virtues 
of  these  writers,  or  of  the  succeeding  school  of  philosophical  his- 
torians. 

VOL.  n.    NO.  IV.  2  a 
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The  latter  were  a  class  of  writers  who  regarded  past  events 
merely  as  a  field  for  philosophical  disquisition,  and  passed  their 
judgments,  according  to  the  standard  of  moral  duty  themselves 
xiad  created.  Mankmd  they  looked  at  more  in  the  abstract  than 
in  the  concrete ;  treated  the  details  of  history  as  if  necessary  only 
to  the  establishment  of  a  principle,  and  hit  off  a  character,  or  dis- 
missed a  reign  with  a  smart  antithesis.  Minute  details  were  held 
as  beneath  tne  stately  march  and  dignity  of  histoiy ;  and  were 
unceremoniously  thrust  into  appendices  and  notes.  Yet  the  ad- 
mirable sagacity  which  could  penetrate  the  hidden  motives  of  the 
actors  in  the  bvgone  drama,  and  unravel  with  a  word  the  most 
tangled  skein  m  which  their  doings  were  enveloped,  will  ever 
command  respect  for  the  genius  of  the  philosophical  schooL 

The  more  practical  age  which  has  now  come  on — ^the  age  of 
steam-engines  and  of  railroads — ^in  which  no  science  Nourishes, 
that  brings  not  an  immediate  substantial  return,  has  rejected 
philosophy  as  a  handmaid  to  history.  The  delvera  after  &cts, 
nave  followed,  instead  of  preceding,  the  writers  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  expiscate  its  philosophy  and  romance.  But  even 
their  greatest  industry  will  scarce  avail,  to  sweep  away  the  mists 
surrounding  the  antiquities  of  it  nation,  whose  soil  was  never 
polluted  by  the  touch  of  the  barbarian  hosts,  that  destroved  the 
records  and  literature  of  the  continental  kingdoms ;  and  whose 
want  of  authentic  histories  of  these  early  times,  arose  from  no 
failure  in  materials  for  such  a  literature,  or  in  monks  liaving 
leisure  to  compile  them.  A  long  bead-roll  of  apocirphal  kings, 
is  the  first  monster  fable  around  which  all  other  fables  hang; 
and  in  dealing  with  this  mass  of  fiction,  there  is  little  satisfiM^tion 
to  be  found  in  the  happiest  guesses,  and  most  ingenious  specolar 
tions,  which  have,  each  in  their  turn,  had  their  day  and  disap- 
peared. The  manner  in  which  our  modem  antiquaries  have 
laboured,  is,  moreover,  not  the  best  calculated  to  reconmiend 
their  performances  to  their  readers.  Authors  of  the  most  ac- 
curate and  unreadable  books  that  ever  graced  historical  lite- 
rature, they  proceed  to  the  ascertainment  of  unimportant  dates 
with  the  same  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  to  narrate  the  &te 
of  a  kingdom ;  and  long  and  learned  controversies,  angiy  vita- 
f>eration,  and  fierce  invective,  are  employed,  in  adjusting  the 
simame  of  some  hero,  of  whose  memorial  the  contemporary  hifr* 
torians  were  neglectful.  We  rise  fix)m  "  the  din  of  all  the 
smithery,"  with  feelings  of  intense  astonishment  at  the  angry 
passions  which  such  trifles  have  evoked,  and  of  disappointment, 
at  the  disproportion  between  the  magnitude  of  the  preparation 
and  the  meanness  of  the  result.  These  disputes  about  trifles, 
forcibly  remind  one  of  the  ridiculous  controversies  of  tiie  schools. 
It  surely  was  not  a  less  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  to  aacer- 
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tain  how  many  angels  could  dance  on  a  needle's  point,  than  to  fix 
the  birth-place  of  some  "  illustrious  obscure,"  or  to  rivet  the 
entire  links  of  his  lengthy  pedigree.  The  mind  is  apt  to  enter- 
tain a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  contempt,  at  this  mass  of  wasted 
learning  and  ingenuity  misapplied ;  and  the  utmost  charity  is 
requirea  to  prevent  our  dismissing  with  one  general  condemnor 
tion,  the  study  which  could  produce  such  a  tax  upon  our  patience. 
This  violation  of  taste  is  not  recompensed  by  any  charms  of 
stj'le,  or  graceful  exposition  of  the  sober  truth.  The  narrative 
moves  on  with  all  the  dulness  of  an  index,  and  with  all  its  ac- 
curacy, and  shutting  even  the  Annals  of  Lord  Hailes,  in  utter 
weariness  of  spirit,  the  volumes  are  laid  quietly  on  the  shelf,  till 
the  necessity  of  acquiring  information  a^  to  a  name  or  a  date, 
again  brings  them  from  oDscurity. 

At  length  we  have  presented  to  us,  in  the  volumes  of  which 
the  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  the  crude  materials  for 
an  important  chapter  of  ancient  history,  which,  to  some  extent, 
have  already  enriched  the  pages  of  the  authors  of  Caledonia,  and 
the  Annals  of  Scotland.  They  have  now  been  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  munificent  Uberality  of  a  nmnber  of  private  gentle- 
men, who  are  doing,  at  their  own  expense  for  Scotland,  what 
the  Record  Commission,  through  the  medium  of  a  Parhamentary 
grant,  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  the  far  more  wealthy  sister 
cotmtry  of  England.  The  Bannatyne  Club  takes  its  name  from 
George  Bannatyne  a  merchant  of  Edinburgh,  who,  driven  to  the 
conntiy  by  the  plague  in  1568,  in  that  city,  collected  a  mass  of 
antique  Scottish  poetry ;  in  gratitude  few:  which,  this  modem  So- 
ciely-  has  adopted  his  name.  For  the  same  reason,  have  the 
Maitland  Club  taken  their  designation  from  Sir  Richard  Mait- 
land,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  family  of  Lauderdale,  and  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Session  in  the  days  of  Q^een  Mary.  His  collec- 
tions of  Scottish  poetry  were,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Dnkes  of  Lauderdale,  sold  by  public  auction,  and  being  purcha- 
sed by  Mr.  Pepys  of  the  Adimralty,  they  now  grace  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  which  they  were  bequeathe(]i. 
The  object  of  these  Societies,  is  to  print  all  the  ancient  writings 
they  may  consider  use&l  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Scotland, 
and  to  preserve  from  oblivion  some  of  the  gems  of  its  ancient 
literature.  A  large  number  of  volumes  already  testify  to  the 
learning  and  liberahiy  of  the  members.  It  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion— a  not  uninteresting  or  unimportant  portion — that  we  are 
now  to  consider. 

The  Cartularies  of  the  great  religious  houses  of  Melrose, 
Paisley,  Dunfermline,  St.  Andrews,  and  Holyroodhouse,  and 
of  the  bishoprics  of  Moray  and  Glasgow,  are  the  whole  of 
the  monkish  records  of  this  kind  which  have  been  printed; 
that  of  Aberdeen  being  yet  in  the  press.    The  value  of  these 
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volumes,  their  editor,  Mr.  Innes,  does  not  over-estimate.  "Upon 
their  authority  ultimately — by  the  style  of  these  writs — by 
the  incidental  information  afforded  by  them — by  the  absence 
of  all  reference  to  customs,  laws,  and  institutions,  which  must 
have  been  mentioned  if  they  existed,  must  be  settled  some  of 
those  great  questions  of  history  and  constitutional  law,  and 
even  of  national  independence,  which  have  been  so  long  and 
80  warmly  discussed  in  this  country."  The  greater  nmno^  of 
tlie  deeds  are  styled  charters — ^the  old  legal  name  fer  all  deeds, 
by  which  any  one  conveyed  lands  or  houses  to  another.  These 
deeds  are  extremely  simple  in  their  character.  The  granter  in- 
troduces himself  by  name  and  title — ^narrates  the  lands  he  in- 
tends to  convey  to  the  monks — ^tells  that  they  are  to  be  held  in 
Eerpetual  charity  by  the  holy  brotherhood,  for  the  salvation  d 
is  soul — specifies  the  witnesses  and  the  date ;  and  the  deed  is 
closed.  When  evil  days  arrived,  the  monks  instead  of  being  the 
grantees  became  the  granters ;  and,  accordingly,  there  are  nere 
also,  various  conveyances  by  them  of  the  monastic  lands.  Legal 
writs,  however,  are  intermingled  with  others,  with  which  they 
have  no  affinity.  Here  we  nave  scraps  of  ancient  chronicles; 
copies  of  Papal  bulls ;  letters  from  kings  and  queens  to  the  ab- 
bots or  the  bishops  of  the  abbeys  or  dioceses,  to  which  the  cartu- 
laries belonged ;  receipts  for  making  pills ;  forms  of  excommn- 
nicating  the  enemies  of  the  Church ;  indentures  between  the 
monks  and  their  dependents;  records  of  judicial  proceedings; 
writs  against  runaway  slaves ;  catalogues  of  libraries  and  of  relics ; 
rentals ;  and  a  multitude  of  other  aocuments,  which  each  in  its 
way  illustrates  obscure  points  of  the  history  of  bygone  generar 
tions. 

All  these  cartularies  had  been  long  buried  in  manuscript, 
chiefly  in  the  librarv  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Consulted  oy 
persons  who  by  right  or  favour  found  access  to  them,  the  public 
were  at  intervals  favoured  with  morsels  of  their  contents,  whidi 
only  tended  to  whet  their  appetite  for  more ;  and  now,  at  last, 
they  have  been  put  beyond  tne  reach  of  destruction.  The  car- 
tularies which  have  been  printed,  are  only  a  small  part  of  what 
is  necessary  to  form  a  complete  Scottish  Monasticon.  We  learn 
from  the  "  Delver  in  Antiquity,"  that  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  seventv-eight  religious  houses — abbeys,  convents,  hos- 
pitals— once  variegated  the  rugged  surface  of  Scotland ;  all  of 
which  possessed  vast  territories  m  every  part  of  the  countiy.  It 
appears,  that  we  may  still  be  favoured  with  the  cartularies  of  the 
abbeys  of  Arbroath,  Balmerino,  and  Cambuskenneth ;  of  the 
priory  of  Coldingham ;  of  the  monastery  of  Coldstream ;  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Crail ;  of  the  abbey  of  Diyburgh ;  of  the 
bishowic  of  Dunblane ;  of  the  house  of  the  Firedicant  Friars, 
near  Elgin ;  of  the  monastery  of  Lichcolm ;  of  the  abbeys  of 
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Eelflo^  and  Lindores :  of  the  cell  of  May ;  of  the  abbey  of  New- 
bottle;  of  the  abbey  and  hospital  of  St.  Anthony,  near  Leith; 
of  St.  Giles,  Edinburgh ;  of  the  monastery  of  Scone ;  of  the  hos- 

5ital  of  Soltre ;  of  Stirling  Chapel-Royal ;  of  the  preceptory  at 
'orphichen ;  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. The  greater  part  of  these  cartidaries,  or  authentic  copies 
of  them,  are  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  or  in  the  possession  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  allow  the  public  to  have  tne  benefit  of 
their  publication.  There  is  one  exception  to  this,  with  regard 
to  the  cartulary  of  Inchaffi*ay,  which  the  "  Delver  in  Antiquity" 
Bays,  is  at  Dupplin  Castle,  "  the  residence  of  one  of  those  dis- 
tempered indiviaualg,  who  can  neither  enjoy  a  thing  himself,  nor 
allow  others  to  do  so." 

Before  considering  these  volumes,  a  sentence  or  two  may  be 
allowed,  as  to  the  history  of  the  various  communities  of  whose 
proceedings  they  treat. 

The  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Glasgow,  are  traced  back  to 
remotest  times.  Saint  Kentigem,  with  the  ftJl  blessings  of  the 
Apostolic  succession, — "  derivmghis  faith  and  consecration  from 
Servanus  and  Peladius" — settled  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  a  colony  of  converts  at  Glasgow.  Over  their  history, 
for  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  down  to  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der the  first,  in  1116,  the  veil  of  obscurity  is  drawn.  The  little 
band,  no  doubt,  took  deep  root  and  flourished,  and  what  matters 
it  now,  that  their  history — ^like  that  of  better  men — ^has  perished. 
The  flowing  tide  of  kinriy  and  of  popular  favour  poured  in  upon 
them,  with  the  reign  of  David  I.,  ana  until  the  sun  of  their  pros- 
perity set  at  the  Ileformation,  the  importance,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Glasgow  ecclesiastics  were  ever  on  the  rise.  The 
commercial  capitalof  the  west  took  its  beginning  from  the  source 
of  so  many  calamities — ^the  cupidity  and  all-grasping  avarice  of 
its  bishop.  The  superior  of  a  ourgh  enjoyed  privileges  and  in- 
fluence which  the  broad  acres  of  half  a  county  scarcely  gave, 
and  to  the  bishop  of  this  western  diocese  was  granted,  in  1175, 
by  one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  the  much-coveted  privilege  of  being 
overlord  of  such  a  community.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
See,  while  it  proclaims  its  success  in  the  acquisition  of  money  and 
i^cs,  and  the  fair  fields  of  admiring  votaries,  tells  also  of  the 
vigour  with  which  each  successive  bishop  asserted  all  the  privi- 
leges, which,  by  direct  gift,  or  by  immemorial  prescription,  his 
predecessor  had  acquired.  None  were  more  in  the  van  than 
these  western  prelates,  in  repelling  the  arrogant  claims  of  the 
See  of  York,  to  the  spiritual  aomination  of  Scotland ;  and  when 
to  the  lumber  of  forgotten  things  this  was  gathered,  like  the  feudal 
homage  claimed  by  the  Enghsh  kings,  the  struggle  for  the  pri- 
macy commenced  with  the  See  of  St.  Andrews.  A  potty  war,  too, 
was  imceasingly  waged  vrith  refractory  vassals — ^with  the  tern* 
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their  cartalary  is  perhaps  the  most  rich  in  materials  for  history, 
and  has  in  consequence  been  used  largely  by  our  antiquarian 
historians. 

Dunfermline,  besides  a  palace,  had  an  abbe^,  founded  by  Mar- 
garet, the  Saxon  queen  of  Malcolm  the  Tlurd.  It  was  to  the 
piety  of  David  the  First,  however,  that  the  institution  was  chiefly 
mdebted,  and  with  his  time  the  cartulary  begins.  Its  abbots^ 
like  the  heads  of  the  other  great  religious  houses,  took  a  promi- 
nent share  in  the  councils  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  them  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Fierce  struggles 
arose  for  every  vacancy ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  contest  engaged 
nearly  the  entire  nobiHty  of  Scotland.    The  building,  though 

1)rotected  by  the  Forth  from  the  common  desolation  which  fol- 
owed  the  track  of  the  English  armies,  was  yet  laid  in  ruins  by 
the  soldiers  of  Edward  in  1303 ;  and  on  the  28th  March  1561, 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  "  past  to  Stirling,  and  be  the  way 
kest  down  the  abbey  of  Dunfermling."  Bruce  found  a  grave 
within  its  hallowed  cloisters,  and  the  adjoining  palace  was  ike 
birth-place  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  Stuarts.  Charles  I. 
was  tne  last  of  our  kings,  who  honoured  the  ancient  palace  with 
the  royal  presence. 

Melrose  Abbey,  still  beautiful  in  ruins,  once  formed  the  home 

of  the  most  industrious  of  the  monks.    Its  real  history  begins 

'  with  the  pious  David,  and  great  was  its  necessity  even  for  his 

'  Kberality,  on  account  of  the  frequent  spoliations  to  which  its 

border  situation  exposed  it.    Its  onginal  charters  were  preserved 

-'  in  Unen  bags,  in  the  archives  of  the  Earls  of  Morton,  to  whom 

-part  of  its  vast  territories  now  belong;   and  much  laborious 

^  industry  appears  to  have  been  employed,  m  the  compilation  of  the 

,  pinted  volumes  in  which  they  ai«  now  embodied. 

"We  dismiss  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  Bishopric  of 
Moray,  with  a  reference  to  the  short  notices  of  Mr.  Inne^  in 
'  ttder  to  arrive  at  the  interesting  Abbey  of  Holyrood. 

-  '  The  history  of  this  abbey  is  lost  in  that  of  the  adjoining  palace, 
^tfAough  itself  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  monastic  in- 
.,  titntions.     Founded  as  a  priory  at  an  early  age,  it  was  restored 

linn  the  ne^ect.into  which  it  had  fallen,  by  that  ^^  sair  sanct  for 

,m  croon,"  David  I.,  whose  unchecked  enthusiasm  for  the  eccle- 

4Mics,  beggared  the  succeeding  kings,  for  the  honour  of  saint- 

^  iSff  whicn  himself  obtained.     Lying  on  the  high  road  from 

'  ii^^and,  it  was  at  intervals  demolish^  amid  the  ravages  of  war ; 

-  flfiilt,  and  often  and  attain  destroyed,  until  at  last  it  accompanied 
bother  moDasteriesrVtheir  ^in  at  the  Beformation.  The 
jrifis  of  the  chapel,  propped  up  by  modem  repairs,  are  the  sole 

.  dWiant  of  the  monastic  pile,  that  had  been  the  scene  of  such 
'  IQUrul  things.    What  crowding  memories,  that  old  palace,  and 
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that  rallied  ch^iel  evoke!  Could  these  walls  speak,  what  a 
minted  story  would  they  tell  of  the  £site  of  monarchs !  Plots — 
assassinations — high  hopes  destined  to  be  withered — the  despair 
of  broken  hearts — the  wild  extraYagance  of  unbridled  passions — 
the  infifitnarion  of  a  bigotry,  which  tau^t  relimon  by  tyranny, 
and  hoped  to  regenerate  the  land,  by  proscrwing  the  genius 
which  immortalized  it. 


these  ancient  mines ; 


We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set  our  foot 
Upon  some  reverend  lustorie. 

It  was  in  the  old  hall  of  that  deserted  palace^  that  the  heart  of 
Mary,  in  the  enthusiasm  and  buoyancy  of  her  young  days,  leiq>t 
with  gladness,  at  the  bright  hopes  of  happiness,  in  a  marriage 
brougnt  about  by  the  passion  ot  an  hour.  The  small  chamber 
is  still  there,  wher^B  she  heard  the  wild  yell  of  agony  of  her  mur- 
dered secretary ;  and  that  marriage  hall,  so  late  the  scene  of  fes- 
tive gaietj,  rang  in  a  Uttle  time  with  the  tumults  of  a  popuhioe, 
moved  with  the  spectacle  of  a  husband  murdered  at  her  palace- 
gates,  the  victim  of  her  fleeting  and  unstable  passions.  Hurried 
on  by  the  wajrward  impulses  of  a  mind  iU-regmated ;  vain,  capri- 
cious, and  yet  not  destitute  of  an  amiability  and  geneit>6i^  of 
character,  that  in  more  peacefiil  times,  might  have  wrought  out 
her  own  and  her  country's  happiness ;  that  old  hall  again,  saw 
her  mve  caresses  as  the  price  of  blood,  and,  in  utter  mockery  of 
the  decencies  of  life,  become  the  bride  of  one  who  had  dug  h^ 
husband's  grave.  That  ruined  chapel,  too,  is  not  without  its 
history.  Taere  the  chief  stand  was  made  by  the  most  infatuated 
of  her  doomed  race,  for  the  mummeries  of  the  semi-popish  prin- 
ciples of  Laud.  It  was  here  the  struggle  in  Scotland  first  began. 
<^  Li  our  chapel  royal  at  Holyroodhouse,"  Charles  wrote  to  the 
Lords  of  Session,  that  they  must  participate  in  the  communion 
after  the  order  of  the  English  Liturgy,  '^  for  we  will  not  sufier 

iron,  who  should  precede  others  by  your  good  example,  to  be 
eaders  of  our  other  subjects  to  contemn  and  disobey  the  orders 
of  the  Church." 

All  is  changed  I  The  chapel  is  a  ruin,  and  the  green  sward 
around  it,  covers  alike  the  graves  of  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed, Who  found  there  a  common  resting-place.  K  in  me 
there  was  no  community  in  the  opposing  principles  they  profes- 
sed, the  bland  amalgamation  of  tne  grave  commingles  into  one 
heap  their  dust.  The  pomp  of  regal  sovereignty  is  gone,  and  the 
deserted  chambers  only  ecoo  to  the  tread  of  the  cunous  traveller, 
who  comes  to  read  the  moral  of  their  history.  But  like  the  de- 
spised moral  of  every  recurring  death,  it  is  soon  forgotten.    The 
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world  notes  not  the  solemn  lesson  which  these  things,  like  spirits 
from  the  grave,  are  ever  preaching;  and  every  new  Poseyite 
folly,  and  every  act  of  arrogant  official  domination — bear  witness 
oar  own  times — ^is  commenced  by  a  denial  of  the  truths  of  ex- 
perience, in  order  to  justify  a  denial  of  the  truths  of  reli^on,  or 
the  claims  of  justice. 

The  cartularies  of  these  religious  houses,  extend  from  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  sixteenth :  a  period  during  which  Scot- 
land was  in  the  transition  state  ftom  the  barbarism  of  sava^  life, 
to  the  better  civilization  which  commenced  with  the  revival  of 
learning  at  the  Reformation.  In  this  eventftil  time  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland  was  established ;  its  population  was  emanci- 
pated from  the  degradation  of  slavery ;  its  form  of  government 
was  settled  upon  uxe  secure  basis  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  at  the 
dose  of  the  period,  energetic  thinkers  arose,  to  influence  their 
own  age,  ana  to  mould  the  characters  of  after  generations ;  and 
the  stirring  agitations  of  the  time,  were  terminated  by  one  of  the 
most  important  revolutions  of  opinion,  that  has  ever  chequered 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  dull  details  of  legal  writs,  can  but  faintly  elucidate  mat- 
ters of  such  high  import.  But  the  patient  inquirer  after  truth, 
will  not  return  unrewarded,  from  an  examination  of  these  forbid- 
ding documents.  Of  the  condition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  their 
vices,  and  their  virtues,  the  historian  may  especially  find  one  ad- 
ditional chapter,  in  these  diy  records,  and  the  legal  antiquary 
will  derive  some  satisfactory  information  upon  the  origin  of  our 
present  jurisprudence. 

The  benetactors  of  the  monks  appear  to  have  been  confined 
to  no  class  of  society.  In  the  breasts  of  kings,  the  superstitious 
rever^ce  for  their  order,  and  submission  to  ^eir  arrogant  de- 
mands, were  as  complete,  as  in  the  house  of  the  humble  ourgess. 
At  the  same  time,  the  granters  of  that  vast  extent  of  territory, 
which  could  scarce  satiate  ecclesiastical  cupidity,  and  included 
the  most  fertile  half  of  Scotland,  may  be  divided  into  the  three 
classes, — of  monarchs,  who  gave,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  weigh^  influence  of  the  priests,  to  the  support  of  an  inse- 
cure throne;  of  citizens,  whose  propertv  was  extracted  from 
them  on  death-bed,  by  the  terrors  of  an  nereafter ;  and  the  last 
species  of  grant,  was  obtained  from  the  weakness  of  widows, 
whose  fear  or  whose  affection,  reduced  them  to  beggary,  in  order 
that  the  souls  of  their  husbands,  might  pass  on  to  eternal  hap- 
piness, by  the  help  of  masses  and  monkisn  prayers. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  party  conferring  property  on  the 
monks,  took  a  more  expanded  view  of  his  duty  to  his  kindred, 
and  instead  of  requesting  priestly  intercession  for  the  relatives 
whose  love  had  fired  his  gratitude,  he  stipulates  that  all  his  pre- 
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decesaors  and  all  his  successors,  to  the  latest  age,  shall  be  par- 
takers of  the  blessing.  One  of  the  Scottish  kings,  gives  certain 
immunities  and  pri^eges  to  the  monks  of  Paisley, — 

''  For  the  praise  and  honor  of  God,  and  of  the  most  glorious  virgin 
Marj  his  mother,  and  of  the  blessed  confessor  ACrinns,  and  of  all  the 
saints ;  and  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  most  illustrious 
prince  and  lord,  James  King  of  the  Scots,  our  father,  and  of  his 
most  serene  princess,  Ladj  Joan,  Queen  of  Scotland,  our  mother, 
and  for'our  own  better  state,  and  the  salvation  of  our  own  soul,  and  of 
the  most  illustrious  princess.  Lady  Mary,  Queen,  our  dearest  spouse, 
and  of  the  souls  of  our  ancestors  and  succes8or8."--^PAiSLET,  No.  257.) 

The  confessor  Mirinus  here  referred  to,  was  tutelar  saint  of 
the  abbey,  and  Mr.  Innes  gives  us^  some  portions  of  his  bio- 
m*aphy.  For  so  holy  a  man,  he  appears  to  have  been  too  much 
imbued  with  the  innrmities  of  humanity,  and  to  have  exercised 
his  power  of  working  miracles  after  a  curious  fashion.  The 
pious  saint  being  once  obliged  to  travel,  he  arrived  on  a  hot 
summer  day,  at  tne  castle  of  the  Km^  of  Ireland,  and  demanded 
the  usual  hospitality  of  the  country.  It  happened,  unfortunately, 
that  the  Queen  at  this  time,  was  in  the  pains  of  childbirth,  and 
for  that  or  other  reasons,  the  smnf  s  request  was  met  by  a  de- 
nial, and  his  holy  person  treated  with  disrespect.  With  indig- 
nation, he  shook  the  dust  firom  off  his  feet,  and  his  malediction 
was  immediately  fulfilled,  that  the  Eang  should  suffer  the  pains 
of  labour  instead  of  his  Queen.  For  three  days  and  nights,  the 
bowlings  of  the  tortured  king  resounded  throughout  his  castle ; 
the  slall  of  his  physicians  was  useless ;  and  humble  penitence 
and  submission  to  the  saint,  were  at  last  found  the  only  reme- 
dies, by  which  his  righteous  indignation  could  be  appeased. 

The  female  benefactors  of  the  monks,  were  for  me  most  part 
widows,  who  with  more  than  maiden  simplicity,  make  tneir 
grants  "  in  their  pure  and  simple  widbwnood," — in  pura  et 
simplici  viduitate.  The  abundance  of  these  donations,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  cursory  examiner  of  the 
records ;  and  suggests  many  obvious  reflections,  as  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  their  generosity  was  aroused.  Death-beds,  also, 
were  scenes  in  which  the  heart  of  avarice  sofbened,  and  where^ 
the  mild  persuasion  of  the  priest,  found  ready  entrance  to  an 
anguished  heart.  In  the  appendrs  to  the  Fragmenta  Scoto* 
Monastica,  there  is  collected  m  one  view,  humihating  evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  priests  serving  the  altar  at  Linmhgow,  in 
practising  upon  the  dying  fears  of  their  wretched  flock;  and 
throughout  the  cartularies  of  the  great  abbeys,  we  have  a  simi- 
lar picture  of  human  weakness. 

But  there  is  one  document  in  the  Melrose  collection,  pecu- 
liarly iUustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  priests,  to  which  we  shall 
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spedaUy  lefSsr,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  its  anthor,  and  the 
prominent  notice  taken  of  it  by  the  editor.  Robert  Brace,  after 
the  dose  of  all  his  labonrs,  in  establishing  the  independence  of 
his  oonntry,  fonnd  leisui^  npon  his  death-bed,  to  write  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  his  son,  on  behalf  of  the  monks  of  Mel- 
rose. In  the  best  Latin  of  a  rude  age,  he  conjures  him  to 
guard,  and  fdithftdlj  protect,  the  abbey  which  he  loved.  He 
beseeches  him  to  lay  nis  heart  in  its  consecrated  precincts, — 
and  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  monks,  Mr.  Innes  finds  in 
this,  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  institution,  and 
treats  the  letter  as  the  voluntary  emission  of  a  sincere  feeling. 
The  language  employed  is  the  formal  legal  phraseology  of  the 
time,  ejrtremely  sUar  to  that  of  the  Papal  hulls,  and  heyond 
all  question  the  law  Latin  of  some  ecclesiastical  notary.  That 
Brace  should  wrifB  in  such  terms,  is  an  assertion  which 
shocks  all  our  notions  as  to  his  character,  and  makes  as- 
suinptions  as  to  his  learning,  which  history  denies.  The 
deed,  in  truth,  is  only  one  additional  evidence  of  the  uni- 
versal presence  of  those  priestly  harpies,  who  watched,  from  the 
basest  motives,  the  last  moments  of  the  dying.  Sunk  in  the 
weakness  of  decaying  nature,  the  enfeebled,  mind  of  the  dying 
monarch  was  kept  on  the  rack,  by  the  consolations  of  his  confes- 
sor. His  was  a  superstitious  fidto,  and  the  priestly  father  who 
attended  him,  gave  him  the  security  of  heaven  for  the  extorted 
recommendation  to  his  son.  Duly  prepared  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  monks  themselves,  the  signature  which  Bruce  amx- 
ed,  would  have  been  adhibited  at  that  hour,  were  it  a  deed  of 
alienation  of  the  kingdom  which  his  valour  had  secured.  With 
this  nefarious  scheme,  the  labours  of  the  monk  appear  to  have 
closed ;  and,  accordingly,  when  freed  from  importunity,  the  last 
request  of  Bruce  was  that  made  to  Douglas,  to  convey  ms  heart  to 
the  Holy  Land.  We  refer  to  this  matter  at  all,  merely  to  show 
hovr  necessary  it  is  to  walk  warily  amid  monkish  records,  where 
they  speak  largely  of  the  virtues  of  the  monks,  with  urgent  re- 
commendations to  keep  them  comfortable,  annexed. 

The  protection  sought  for  from  the  son  of  Bruce,  indicates 
precisely  the  ideas  which  the  monks  themselves  entertained,  of 
the  nature  of  their  acquisitions.  Conscious  that  they  had  de- 
spoiled the  helpless  and  the  dying ;  by  fraud  had  taken  the  por- 
tion of  the  orphan ;  and  by  gorgeous  luxury  exhibited  a  nbel 
upon  their  professions  of  humility,  they  saw  that  the  indignation 
oi  8(X»ety  might  be  all  too  soon  awakened,  and  with  the  solemn 
sanction  of  a  dying  father,  they  hoped  to  work  upon  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  weakest  of  sons.  The  formal  guarantee  of  the  royal 
confirmation,  would  still  the  opposition  which  ecclesiastical  ana- 
themas could  not  quell,  and  the  results  of  sob^l  reflection  would 
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come  too  late,  to  operate  acainst  the  recorded  promise  of  a 
Li  these  cartularies,  indeea,  nothing  is  more  Unediately  stult- 
ling  than  the  frequent  occurrence  of  royal  and  papal  confirma- 
tions. The  extorted  fflft  was  not  secure  unless  confirmed  by 
power ;  and  this,  not  m)m  any  principle  of  the  feudal  law,  re- 
quiring the  consent  of  the  overlord  to  the  alienation  of  the  fee. 
For  many  of  the  confirmations  there  is  no  conceivable  motive, 
except  the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  of  the  foul 
means  by  which  the  property  was  acquired.  At  Rome,  aoeordU 
ingly,  each  house  had  an  agent  to  obtain  fix)m  the  Yatican,  the 
necessarjr  deeds  for  the  transformation  of  crimes  to  virtues ;  and 
Mr.  William  Fraser,  the  agent  of  the  priests  of  Glasgow,  was 
obliged  to  borrow  a  large  sum  ^  pro  arduu  nostria  negoHJB  in 
Cund  iZowiana."— (Glasgow,  Na  232.) 

It  did  not  always  happen,  however,  that  sickness  was  followed 
by  death;  and  thus  the  unpoverished  victims  of  monkish  avarice 
had  leisure  to  repent  of  having  too  soon  sold  their  inheritance 
for  a  mass.  In  vain  would  they  appeal  to  monkish  humanity. 
The  sentence  of  excommunication  was  hung  over  them,  to  com- 
pose their  ruffled  spirits,  and  in  general  formed  an  efiectoal 
means  of  reconciling  penury  to  patience.  They  sometimes,  how- 
ever, met  with  a  man  of  spirit,  who  could  assert  his  rights,  in 
defiance  of  priestly  terrors ;  and  we  delight  to  record  the  name 
of  one,  who  could  thus  triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  his  age. 
In  the  cartulary  of  Melrose,  there  is  a  deed  of  John  de  Grraham, 
in  which  he  informs  the  monks,  that  after  mature  deliberati(m, 
he  had  determined  to  revoke  a  grant  to  them,  which  he  had  exe- 
cuted under  impetuosity  and  £EU!ility  of  mind ;  which  ^  Brother 
John,"  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance  of  law,  had,  by  a  pes- 
tiferous avance,  and  with  lying  olandishments^  and  the  basest 
flattery,  extracted  from  him ;  t£at  being  thus  wmd  and  com* 
polled  to  execute  the  deed,  and  now  convinced  of  the  iniqui^  of 
the  transaction,  he  revoked,  and  declared  it  tor  ever  nulL — 
(No.  458.) 

In  general,  however,  the  blandishments  of  the  priests  were  so 
successfdl,  that  every  religious  house  possessed  lands,  more  or 
less,  not  only  in  their  own  vicinity,  but  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  Travellers  taken  sick,  or  on  a  visit,  were  waylaid  by 
the  ghostly  fathers,  who^  with  their  ready  instruments  of  moral 
compulsion,  effectually  unloosened  the  hold  of  the  unfortunate 
proprietor,  of  the  humble  croft  his  £Either  left  him.  The  monks 
of  Melrose  had  territories  in  the  counties  of  Barwick,  Lanark, 
Haddington,  Ayr,  Peebles,  Boxburgh,  Dumfiies,  Selkirk,  Kin- 
ross, ana  Perth ;  and  property  in  the  towns  of  Leith,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow ;  together  with  possessions  in  England.  Nay,  so 
extensive  was  their  gripe,  that  we  find  annexed  to  the  £BU>distant 
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bishopric  of  Moray,  a  small  tenement  in  Sonth  Berwick. — (No. 
129.)  They,  however,  were  by  no  means  fastidious ;  they  took 
everything  which  the  pious  generosity  of  the  faithAil  chose  to 
shower  upon  them.  Tiie  gift  of  a  monk's  hood,  of  green  colour, 
by  Mr.  Gilbert  Beryk,  was  thankfully  received  by  flie  dean  and 
chapter  of  Glasgow,  and  the  record  of  it  duly  inserted  in  their 
cartulary. — (No.  464.) 

I  Being  thus  easy  in  their  circumstances,  the  natural  result  was, 
the  indulgence  in  all  the  luxuries  which  riches  could  command. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  eastern 
fanaticism,  certain  it  is,  that  monachism  in  Europe  presented  all 
the  revolting  Matures  of  the  Pagan  templ< 


"  Saevior  armis 
Xiuxuria  incubuit;  victumque  uldscitur  orbem." 

Under  the  demure  hood  of  the  monks,  there  lurked  more  of  the 
lust  of  the  heart,  and  more  insatiate  longing  after  the  pleasures 
of  a  world  they  had  renounced,  than  comd  be  found  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  general  sociel^.  Theirs  was  a  mere  nominal  separa- 
tion from  the  things  of  tune,  which  vanished  with  the  unbarring 
of  a  gate,  and  wanted  the  transformation  of  character,  by  which 
religion  distinguishes  moral  from  mechanical  virtue.  Their 
mode  of  living  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence, — -an  utter  ne- 
glect of  the  duty  of  religious  teachers,  and  the  untrammelled  gra- 
tification of  every  passion.  Hunting  was  a  favourite  pastime  of 
theirs,  and  of  none  of  their  privileges  were  they  more  jealous. 
Their  dependents  were  dragged  before  their  courts,  to  endure  tem- 
poral punishment  in  this  world,  and  to  have  directed  i^;ainst  them 
anathemas  as  to  the  next,  for  the  smallest  infraction  oftheir  hunt- 
ing or  fishing  privileges.  With  regard  to  nobles  as  powerful  as 
themselves,  complaints  are  made  to  the  sovereign,  and  solemn  ob- 
ligations taken  for  the  security  of  these  sacred  rights.  Hart  and 
hmd ;  boar  and  roe,  the  eyries  of  falcons  and  terseJs,  are  to  be  pre- 
served intact :  and  hunting  with  hounds  or  nets,  or  setting  traps 
to  destroy  game,  were  sins  which  scarcely  repentance  could  atone 
for.  The  monks  themselves  too,  appear  to  have  been  mven  some- 
what to  poaching,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  jealousy  c?  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors,  (Melrcwe,  Nos.  37,  41,  72,  73,  196-7-8.) 

The  dull  monotonjr  of  a  religious  life,  they  pleasantly  variegat- 
ed by  such  exhilaratmg  sports,  and  the  contemporary  literature 
is  rich  in  the  glowing  descriptions  of  their  skill.  On  rising  at 
the  matin  bell,  the  monk,  after  his  orisons  were  said,  would,  ff  of 
a  placid  disposition,  take  his  rod,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  classic 
Tweed,  or  at  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  he  could  with  great  benefit  pass 
the  forenoon.  But  if,  again,  of  a  more  energetic  disposition,  his 
hounds  and  his  nets,  womd  do  effectual  execution  upon  the  game 
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of  the  monastic  preserves.  In  this  amusement  the  Commendator 
of  Melrose  appears  to  have  incurred  unnecessary  expense,  (Pre£ 
Mel.  p.  27).  On  the  monk's  return,  he  would  shrive  any  nnfep* 
tunate  victim,  who,  like  John  de  Graham,  was  ignorant  of  law, 
and  susceptible  of  flattery,  and  with  an  appetite  sharpened  by  his 
forenoon's  exercise,  he  would  sit  down  to  the  plentHul  repast 
which  his  hunting  or  fishing  skill  had  catered.  Wlieaten  bread 
was  provided  by  the  fidelity  of  his  flock,  (MeL  Vol.  i.  p.  265) ;  a 
fla^n  of  wine  too,  was  not  wanting  to  wash  down  the  repast, 
ana  firom  a  transaction  with  certam  Florentine  merchants,  it 
would  appear  that  the  priests  of  Glasgow  had  acquired  a  refined 
taste  for  foreign  luxuries,  (Glasg.  No.  176).  Good  living,  how- 
ever, did  not  always  thrive  with  the  monkish  constitution.  Pious 
as  they  were,  they  still  were  subject  to  the  ills  of  life,  and  not 
above  the  aid  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  Glasgow  Fathers  es- 
pecially appear  to  have  been  very  much  troubled  with  peculiar 
afiections  of  the  stomach,  and  have  formally  preserved  in  their 
cartulaiy,  a  famous  pill,  ad  vitandum  omnem  ventositatem  qucB  sit 
stA  umbilicoy  (No.  539.)  The  peculiar  ingredients  of  this  composi- 
tion wUl  be  found  stated  in  detail ;  but  as  our  medical  knowledge  is 
not  so  extensive,  as  to  enable  us  to  speak  decidedly  of  its  merits, 
we  think  it  better  not  to  ouote  the  receipt,  in  case  it  may  be  m- 
cautiously  appUed.  Anotner  celebrated  piU  is  given,  with  the  re- 
commendation that  Pope  Alexander  (the  Sixth  t)  fineqnentlvused 
it,  and  which  had  the  great  advantage  of  not  compelling  tne  pa- 
tient to  intermit  his  usual  diet,  or  his  flagon  of  wine. 

The  religious  service  of  the  day,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
break  up  for  a  little  the  hilarity  of  the  jolly  brotherhood.  But 
this  opinion  is  founded  on  mistake.  They  threw  a  pleasant  air 
even  over  the  gloom  of  devotion,  and  in  their  religious  duties 
they  were  unable  to  restrain  their  jokes.  This  having  apparently 
scandalized  the  vulgar,  certain  rules  were  enacted  by  which  their 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  to  be  regulated.  The  cartulaiy  of 
Moray  contains  the  ConstitiUiones  Lyncolniensesj  inserted  as  pro- 

Cr  rules  for  the  priests  of  that  northern  province,  fix>m  which  we 
urn,  that  they  were  to  enter  the  place  or  worship,  not  with  inso- 
lent looks,  but  decently,  and  in  order;  and  were  to  be  guilty  of 
no  laughing,  or  of  attempting  the  perpetration  of  any  base  jokes, 
(turpi  risu  aut  jocu,)  and  at  the  same  time  were  to  conduct  their 
whisperings  in  an  under  tone,  (Moray,  p.  52.)  Nature^  however, 
will  nave  its  way.  A  full  stomach  is  not  the  best  provocative  to 
lively  attention,  and  it  is  therefore  far  fix)m  wonderftd,  that  the 
Fathers  dozed*  Ingenuity  provided  a  remedy  even  for  this,  and 
the  curious  visiter  will  find  in  the  niches  of  the  mined  walls  of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  other  days,  oscillating  seats,  which 
turn  upon  a  pivot,  and  require  the  utmost  care  of  the  sitter  to 
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keep  steady.  The  poor  monk,  who  would  dare  to  indulge  in  one 
short  nap,  would,  by  this  most  cruel  contrivance,  be  thrown  for- 
ward upon  the  stone  floor  of  the  edifice,  to  the  great  danger  of 
his  necK,  and  be  covered  at  the  same  time,  with  ^^  the  base  laugh- 
ter and  joking^'  of  his  brethren. 

The  keen  air  too,  was  an  annoyance  to  their  sacred  crania, 
and  the  monks  of  Dunfermline  especially,  could  not  stand  against 
the  sharp  blasts  of  Fife.  They  beseeched  their  Holv  Father  the 
Pope,  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  benevo- 
lence, he  allowed  them  on  all  oocasions  to  wear  hats.  The  miseries 
which  the  poor  &thers  endured  fix>m  the  iniquity  of  the  climate, 
are  described  in  the  Pope's  letter  with  much  feeling  and  pathos. 
Punfernu  No.  275.) 

The  day  was  closed  in  a  manner  which  soothed  the  minds  of 
the  Fathers,  harassed  by  their  laborious  -duties.  A  rubber  formed 
the  agreeable  relaxation  of  an  evening ;  but  we  decidedly  protest 
against  the  mode  in  which  my  Lord  Abbot  j>aid  his  losses.  In- 
stead of  dischaiging  his  debt  out  of  his  own  salary,  the  abbot  of 
Mebose  most  unjustly  puts  it  down  to  the  general  community 
— ^  Money  to  my  Lord  (Abbot)  playing  at  t£e  cartis  and  dyiss." 
(Prefc  Mel.  p.  27.) 

There  is  in  almost  every  page  of  these  cartularies  evidence  of 
the  avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  monks.  The  secular  clergy, 
who  had  parishes  allotted  to  them,  appear  to  have  been  litenQly 
starved.  Their  tithes  were  taken  from  them,  and  whole  parishes 
seized,  in  order  to  swell  up  a  little  more  ike  revenues  of  the 
monks.  Appeals  a^inst  these  proceedings  were  made  to  Home, 
and  several  of  the  I^opes  sent  furious  bulls  in  return,  declaim- 
ing against  avarice  as  the  root  of  all  the  evils  in  the  Church 
— but  in  vain ;  and  at  last  the  secular  clergy  ceased  to  officiate. 
The  people  were  lefi;  to  the  loathsome  brood  of  begging  firiars, 
who  preached  after  their  manner  for  a  meal,  and  without  whom 
the  most  richly  endowed  Church  in  the  world  would  have  left 
the  kin^om,  as  regarded  the  laitv,  destitute  of  the  semblance 
of  religious  ordinances.    Sir  David  Lindsay  tell  us, — 

^*  War  not  the  preiching  of  the  begging  fi^iris, 
Tint  war  the  &ith  among  the  seculeiris." 

Monkisb  charily  abounded  in  much  the  same  ratio  to  the  gene- 
ral population.  We  have  looked  over  the  rentals  of  the  various 
abbeys,  so  far  as  published,  for  evidence  of  their  vaunted  gene- 
rosity, and  our  industiy  has  been  repaid  by  the  following  entiy 
(all  we  found)  in  that  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Dunfermline : — ^<  Item, 
to  the  pnir  in  ordinar  of  baiken  bread,  8  bolls."  The  value  of 
this  yearly  benevolence  of  an  abbey  which  Lord  Hailes  tells  us 
had  200  daves,  may  be  learned  by  a  reference  to  other  entries* 
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'^  Item,  to  ye  porter  of  Domfiermling,  8  bolls."    '^  Item  to  the 
barbour,  23  bolls." 

We  are  told  that  the  monks  were  diligent  reclases,  who, 
in  the  solitude  of  their  cells,  ^^  cnltivated  the  learning  of  the 
time."  Mr.  Innes  mentions  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Glasgow,  and  calls  our  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  it 
contains  a  few  volumes  of  the  schoolmen,  some  on  the  canon 
law,  four  of  the  classics,  in  addition  to  the  usual  round  of  psalters 
and  breviaries.  Thi»  is  poor  enotigh,  Idbking  to  the  long  erta- 
blishment  and  vast  wealth  of  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,  and 
remembering  that  it  was  the  seat  of  a  learned  universily.  It  is 
in  the  monasteries  throughout  Scotland,  where  the  indolence  of 
the  monks  was  not  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  bustle  of  a  city, 
or  the  presence  of  learned  professors,  that  their  true  character 
comes  out  in  strict  reality.  The  Ubrary  of  the  College  Kirk  of 
Crail  has  been  detailed  by  the  ^^Delver  in  AntiquifT^"  and  exhibits 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  learned  treasures  of  the  Bomish  clergjr. 
There  were  two  books  of  the  temporals  called  Aspiciens,  two 
books  of  the  saints  called  Sanctorum,  three  old  Antiphonies,  ten 
Psalters,  a  new  Legend,  a  book  of  the  Evangels,  and  a  book  of 
Lettronal ;  item,  a  oook  in  print  called  Ordinarium  Divinorom, 
(App.  p.  37 ;)  item,  there  is  no  Bible,  nor  indeed  a  single  volume 
on  general  knowledge — nothing,  except  the  monkish  books  of 
ceremony,  necessary  to  enable  the  fathers  to  mutter  through 
their  duties.  When  their  reading  extended  farther,  it  referred 
only  to  the  lives  of  the  holy  saints,  whose  bones  they  preserved 
as  relics,  and  whose  memory  they  canonized — ^who,  in  general, 
were  represented  as  under  the  temptation  of  fiends,  whose  wiles 
they  bamed,  and  over  whose  most  ingenious  strategy  their  virtue 
triumphed.  The  cruel  lives  of  unhofy  necromancers,  vanquished 
by  the  power  of  miracles,  or  the  bloody  appetite  of  giants  and 
dragons,  fed  with  the  vitab  of  unresisting  Christians,  were  the 
subjects,  puerile  and  mean,  upon  which  the  minds  of  these 
learned  scholars  exhausted  their  vigour. 

The  monastic  life  was  inimical  to  learning.  A  long  dream  of 
selfish  indolence  was  the  characteristic  of  existence,  in  these  cata- 
combs of  living  death,  in  which  the  stxipor  of  the  buried  was  as 
profound  as  the  oblivion  of  the  dead.  Knowledge,  to  be  of  use, 
can  only  be  elicited  by  contact  with  the  world,  where  inteDect 
meets  intellect,  and  where  the  powers  of  reason  and  the  flights 
of  fency  are  excited  into  life,  by  the  emotions  of  firiendly  nviiry 
and  ambition.  But  the  absence  of  all  impulse  to  intellectual 
activity,  and  the  everlasting  repetition  of  formal  religious  duties, 
extinguished  every  spark  of  original  genius,  and  left  the  evidence 
of  iheir  intellectual  prowess,  only  in  the  hncr  of  their  modem 
admiiers.    Actibg  upon  the  prinGiple^  that  toeir  own  intarorts 
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weire  all  that  they  need  care  for,  they  adopted  the  meanest  view 
even  of  these,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  search  will  be  in  vain  to  find,  in  their  vast 
swarms,  one  writer  who  had  pretensions  to  independence  of  thought.  * 
Their  superstitious  faith  could  only- reign  upon  the  ruin  of  know- 
led^  and  its  means  of  proselytizing  were  a  prevailing  imiorance 
— ^the  fi^Dt  and  the  stake.  The  cell  of  Galileo  showed  genius 
its  £&te.  Jrersecution,  exile,  death,  were  its  reward,  while  honours 
flowed  thick  and  heavy  upon  the  indolent,  the  ignorant,  and  the 

Crofli^te.  A  breach  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  by  any  unhappy 
eretic,  was  followed  by  curses  from  the  Vatican,  and  the  delivery 
of  his  body  to  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  law.  (Melrose, 
Nod,  157  and  181 ;  Moray,  No.  10.) 

What  is  meant  by  cultivating  the  learning  of  the  time,  we 
presume  to  be,  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  The 
"  delvers  in  antiquity,"  will,  however,  seek  in  vain  to  unearth 
a  single  scholastic  doctor  of  any  note,  to  redeem  the  intellectual 
fame' of  the  monks  of  Scotland.  Had  they  been  schoolmen,  the 
world  might  have  regretted  their  vices,  while  it  respected  their 
ingenuity.  The  reign  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  not,  in 
truth,  without  its  a^antages,  and  the  laoours  of  these  untiring 
triflers,  left  good  seed  for  after  times.  The  logomachies  of  the 
middle  age,  are  the  purest  example  of  philosopny  run  mad,  that 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  can  ftunish.  Had  the  fierce  dis- 
putants who  justified  and  condemned  all  things,  displayed  as 
much  zeal  in  their  pursuit  of  truth,  as  they  did  in  defence  of 
absurdity  and  paradox,  their  labours  would  have  received  a  treat- 
ment somewhat  difierent,  from  the  contempt  of  every  age  that 
has  succeeded  them.  Could  the  shades  of  all  these  vam-morious 
doctors,  who,  while  assuming  the  name  of  philosophers,  rendered 
philosophy  contemptible,  ana  who  fancied  themselves  to  be  gas- 

El  an>orant  generation,  from  the  summit  of  human  know- 
while  they  were  groping  their  way  amid  the  brambles  at 
»t,  visit  once  again  the  scene  of  their  former  triumphs,  how 
bitter  would  be  theur  mortification,  at  finding  the  worm  passing 
over  unnoticed,  the  dust-covered  tomes  in  which  their  loftiest 
speculations  sleep  in  peace ! 

Their  life,  however,  was  not  altogether  without  its  use.  Un- 
like the  monks,  they  had  intellect.  They  were  not — what  a 
pagan  philosopher  termed  Tiberius  Caesar — a  mere  composition 
of  muQ  mixed  with  blood.  Many  truths  were  by  them  kept 
alive,  that  would  otherwise  have  slept  forgotten,  and  in  a  con- 
tracted sphere  they  generated  intellectual  activity.  Indolence 
of  mind  is,  indeed,  the  true  source  of  the  errors  and  fallacies 
by  which  the  world  is  so  often  governed.  Imposed  upon  by 
great  names,  the  majority  of  mankind  quietly  take  up  the 
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opinions  of  their  fathers,  and  new  speculations  are  condemned 
unheard,  by  the  weakest  of  all  reasoning — appeals  to  authority. 
But  the  spuit  of  argumentation  and  opinionativeness  among  the 
schoolmen,  was  carried  to  excess,  and  having  no  fixed  principles 
to  guide  them,  "  they  made  shadows,  no  thanks  to  the  sun,  and 
moulded  them  into  substances,  no  thanks  to  philosophy."  Ele- 
vating their  commentaries  above  their  text,  they  lost  themselves 
in  the  mists  of  a  confused  metaphysics ;  and  measuring  their 
knowledge  by  their  darkness,  they  fancied  themselves  profound, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  be  intelligible.  Athwart  this  dreary 
night  of  barren  dialectics,  true  religion,  at  intervals,  threw  a 
faint  lustre,  as,  like  the  glow-worm,  it  glided  past,  soon  destined 
to  extinction  amid  the  darkness  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
time. 

The  editors  of  these  cartularies  tell  us  too,  that  the  monks 
were  religious  and  moral  men.  As  to  their  morality  it  had 
reached  that  maturity  of  de^dation,  at  which  bad  example 
ceased  to  be  contagious.  "The  bishops,"  says  Bishop  Bttinet, 
"  were  grossly  ignorant.  The  abbots  and  monks  were  wholly 
giveli  up  to  luxury  and  idleness ;  and  tiie  unmarried  state  of 
both  the  seculars  and  regulars,  gave  infinite  scandal  to  the  world ; 
for  it  appeared,  that  the  restraining  them  fcova  having  wives  of 
their  own,  made  them  conclude,  that  they  had  a  n^ht  to  all 
other  mens'."  But  their  own  recorded  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
will  go  farther  to  settle  the  sad  truth  of  the  charge.  In  one  of 
the  last  Provincial  Councils  held  in  Scotland,  the  Canons  it 
promulgated,  bear  the  humiliating  confession,  of  the  corruption 
and  profane  lewdness  of  the  dergy  of  almost  every  degree,  at 
the  same  time  that  their  gross  ignorance  of  literatoie  and 
science  is  candidly  admitted : — "  Omnium,  fere  graduunij  morum 
corrupteloy  ac  vitce  profana  obscenitasy  turn  bonarum  Kterarumj 
artiumque  omnium^  crasaa  ignorantia"  The  Popes,  too,  beheld 
with  dismay,  the  tottering  condition  of  their  ostentatious  domi- 
nion ;  and  one  of  the  Innocents  directed  to  three  English 
Bishops  a  Bull,  preserved  in  the  cartulary  of  Mor^,  by  which 
they  were  enjoined  to  redress,  by  all  the  terrors  of  tne  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  powers,  the  atrocious  evils  that  reigned  unpunished 
among  the  Scottish  clergy.  They  marry,  he  says,  in  defiance  of 
all  ecclesiastical  rule,  they  resign  the  clerical  character,  when 
necessary  for  their  interests,  or  the  gratification  of  their  passions ; 
and  resume  it  again  at  will,  in  order  to  enjoy,  under  priestly  pri- 
vilege, immunity  fix)m  their  crimes,  (No.  260.)  They  disobeyed, 
too,  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  and  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican,  in  vain  called  upon  them  to  return  to  the  strict  discip- 
line of  their  Church.     (Glasgow,  No.  22.) 

llieu-  religion  was  of  much  the  same  character  with  their 
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morality.    It  was  a  form  which  required  to  be  maintained,  in 
order  to  save  appearances,  and  the  people  were  kept  attached  to 
it  by  pompous  ceremonies,  and  the  virtues  of  relics  and  saints. 
The  priests  of  Glasgow  appear  to  have  been  particularly  favoured 
with  choice  articles  of  holmess.     An  inventorv  of  them  has  been 
preserved.    First,  we  have  a  bit  of  the  wood  of  the  Cross ;  Item, 
a  golden  vial,  with  part  of  the  hair  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  Item, 
a  golden  vial,  containing  part  of  the  coat  of  Saint  Kentigem, 
and  Thomas  k  Becket;  Item,  in  another  golden  casket,  the 
mouth  of  Saint  Ninian  ;  Item,  part  of  the  zone  of  the  Blessed 
Viigm  ;  Item,  in  a  small  vial  of  crystal,  part  of  the  milk  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  Item,  a  bit  of  the  manger  (prcesepis)  in  which 
Christ  lay ;  Item,  in  a  small  saflron  coloured  vial,  the  oil  which 
emanated  from  the  tube  of  Saint  Kentigem ;  Item,  another 
casket,  with  the  bones  of  Saints  Blasius  and  Eugenius ;  Item, 
part  of  the  tomb  of  Saint  Catherine ;  Item,  a  small  bag,  with 
part  of  the  sweat  of  Saint  Martin  ;  Item,  a  precious  (preciosa) 
Dag,  with  the  breasts  of  Saints  Kentigem  and  Thomas  k  Becket ; 
Item,  four  other  sacks,   with   the   oones  of  Saints ;  Item,  a 
wooden  chest,  with  many  small  relics ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
person  making  the  inventory  was  getting  tired  of  his  duty,  he 
mns  up  the  whole,  with, — Item,  two  hnen  sacks,  full  of  the 
•ones  of  Kentigem,  Tenaw,  and  different  other  saints. 
Can  there  be  a  more  wretched  exhibition  of  human  folly,  or 
le  picture  of  a  more  debasing  superstition  ! 
Selfish  and  all-grasping  as  they  were,  the  monks  demanded 
id  obtained  other  jHivileges  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
ty.    The  Scottish  kinp,  m  the  fidness  of  their  own  authority, 
ttnpted  them  from  tolls  and  taxes,  declared  them  not  amenable 
Ae  ordinary  laws,  and  conferred  on  them  jurisdiction  of  life 
i  death.     (Mebose,  Nos.  158,  174 ;  Moray,  No.  186.)    Their 
*j  like  that  of  the  horse-leech,  was  in  one  unvaried  note, — 
^  give  !  and  in  no  country  did  they  receive  a  more  favourable 
HOnse.     The  privileges  of  the  Romish  priesthood  here  ex- 
led  to  the  minutest  affairs  of  life.     Exemptions  of  the  most 
irtious  description,  fr^m  the  conmion  obligations  of  society, 
ft  demanded  and  bestowed.     Private  rights  were  ruthlessly 
-    tHadi — private  property  was  seized.    As  they  increased  in 
•   ifer,  the  whole  frame-work  of  society,  by  these  reckless  pro- 
IB^  became  disjointed  and  broken  up.     But  great  as  was 
'  tSmediate  and  direct  injury,  which,  for  so  many  ages,  these 
^    itinli(  ril  privileges  did  to  the  country,  producing  exaspera- 
ind  hatred,  and  threatening  each  hour — as  happened  viith 
"IHvil^ed  noblesse  of  France — ^to  unloosen  that  anchor  by 
^-•Vaocicty  was  fixed  upon  the  tide — they  were  still  more 
yVldbstmctive  in  their  silent  and  indirect  operation.     Extras 
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ordinary  privileges  require  similar  arguments  to  support  them. 
Miracles,  the  virtues  of  saints,  and  the  infallible  decrees  of  the 
Church,  were  adduced,  so  long  as  the  world  bent  to  their  autho- 
rity ;  and  when  the  delusion  failed^  the  natural  revulsion  was  a 
contempt  for  all  religion.  Who  can  be  surprised,  in  reading  the 
history  of  those  days,  to  find  as  low  and  loose  morality  among 
the  people,  as  among  the  pastors;  such  practical  atheism — 
such  brutal  violence — argumg  a  darker  barbarism  than  the 
history  even  of  Paganism  can  present — when  the  relimous 
teachers  are  found  refining  away  tne  most  elementary  principles 
of  virtue,  and  protesting  against  their  flocks  obtaining  a  perusal 
of  the  Word  of  God.     (Glasg.,  No.  506.) 

Under  the  shadow  of  these  ecclesiastical  privil^^  the  monas- 
teries formed  a  sure  covert  for  the  assassm,  and  for  a  sum  of 
money  the  foulest  crimes  received  immunity.  A  life  of  violence 
was  thought  sufficiently  atoned  for,  by  devoting  the  few  yean  of 
feeble  age  to  the  duties  of  a  monk ;  and  thus,  wnerever  weakness 
was  created,  by  the  cries  of  conscience,  or  the  relentings  of  hu- 
manity, the  hand  was  nerved  to  crime,  by  the  prospect  in  the  vista 
of  the  Aiture,  of  the  sure  pardon  of  Heaven,  Allowing  the  repent- 
ance implied  in  monkish  seclusion. 

The  p^ple,  long  before  the  Reformation,  forsook  the  churches, 
and  bulls  n^uentiy  arrived  fix)m  Rome,  with  earnest  entreaties 
to  come  once  again  to  their  ^'  dear  mother  Church,"  so  ready  to 
receive  them.  (Glasg.,  No.  20.)  The  singers  in  the  cathedrals 
sang  to  empty  benches ;  the  priests  went  through  their  services 
without  an  audience.  The  people,  in  truth,  were  wearied  of  the 
nuisance.  At  church,  some  scoffed  and  behaved  irreveientiy, 
while  others  busied  themselves  in  merchandise  even  in  the  sacred 
edifice.  When  the  Reformation  came,  several  of -the  virtues 
were  blotted  out  fix)m  the  system  of  moral  education.  A  lepro^ 
was  thus  beoueathed  to  the  Reformii^  clergy,  which  it  reouired 
all  their  skill  and  energy  to  cure.  &  the  small  city  of  JPerth 
there  were  eighty  convicted  cases  of  adultery  annually,  even  nnder 
the  care  of  Sir.  Row,  its  first  Protestant  minist^.  And  Mr. 
Petrie  states,  that  in  1569  a  report  was  made  to  the  General 
Assembly,  that  in  Orkney  there  were  six  hundred  persons  con- 
victed of  incest,  adultery,  or  fornication. 

One  great  cause  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  Popish  times,  was 
the  trade  which  the  clergy  made  in  the  celebration  of  incestooos 
marriages.  The  prohibition  against  the  marriages  of  relations 
contained  in  Leviticus,  did  not  suffice.  Pope  Alexander  the 
Second  extended  the  bar  so  as  to  forbid,  not  only  first  cousins, 
but  second  and  third  cousins,  to  many,  unless  they  obtained  dis* 
pensation  fix>m  Rome ;  and  ill^timate  intercourse  too,  formed 
a  prohibition  between  either  ot  the  parties  and  tiie  relations  of 
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the  other,  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  As  a  great  part  of  the 
limited  population  of  Scotland  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  become 
connected  within  such  an  extensive  relationship,  and,  more  espe- 
cially, as  this  was  the  case  with  families  of  note,  dispensations 
firom  Borne  were  ever  on  the  road,  at  tl^e  same  time  that  the 
cofiers  of  the  Vatican  received  a  ftdl  pecuniary  equivalent  for  the 
indulgence.  Mr.  Riddell  thus  describes  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
ceedings:— 

^*  Dissoluteness,  great  in  Scotland  before  the  Reformation,  in  no 
manner  more  displayed  itself  thou  in  the  unlicensed  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes,  which  was  certainly  increased  by  the  forbidden  de- 
grees, comprising  a  great  range  of  connexions,  (so  much  so,  that  there 
came  to  be  but  -few  high  fiunilies  who  were  not  thereby  barred  from 
marriage  at  conunon-law,)  combined  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
dispensations  for  marriage  to  obviate  the  objections,  that  were  often 
long  in  arriving  from  Rome,  for,  in  these  circmnstances,  parties  ena- 
moured of  each  other,  unable  to  brook  the  requisite  cruel  delay,  either 
nevertheless  de  facto  married,  or  dealt  in  fornication  or  concubinage. 
Afier  the  arrival  of  the  dispensation,  their  love  having  cooled,  they 
frequently  jilted  each  other,  ^  ad  altera  vota  convolantes^'  while  they 
even  made  their  unlawfiil  intercourse  a  further  handle,  good  as  it  was, 
for  the  jactitation  of  the  putative  marriage,  by  continuing  which  they 
incurred  exconununication.  Such  separations,  with  undue  divorces 
and  re-marriages,  became  so  frequent,  as,  according  to  Major,  to  be- 
come a  national  reproach.  It  was  impossible,  too,  even  for  parties 
who,  bona  fide^  regularly  married,  owing  to  the  extent  still  of  the  for- 
bidden degrees,  properly  to  know  whether  they  were  really  lawfully 
married,  or  not  Hving  in  incestuous  concubinage." — Stewarttama^  pp. 
35,  36. 

The  Reformation  came  at  last,  and  loud  and  lofly  was  the  ac- 
claim of  welcome  with  which  it  was  received.  Property  acquired 
by  fraud,  and  held  with  the  tenacity  of  a  dyin^  convulsion,  was 
wrested  from  the  unworthy  hands  by  whom  it  nad  been  abused. 
Over  this  subject,  Mr.  Innes,  and  the  ^'  Delver  in  Antiquity" 
are  loud  in  their  wailings ;  and  a  late  Episcopalian  writer  has  ae- 
"voted  much  industry  to  show,  that  all  the  nobility  who  seized 
the  property  of  the  monks,  died  by  the  hand  of  violence,  or  with 
the  grief  of  a  broken  heart,  admitted  the  just  visitation  of  Heaven 
for  their  crime.  We  will  favour  these  gentlemen  with  an  ex- 
tract on  which  their  indignant  eloquence  may  expand ;  it  may 
furnish  them  with  a  subject  for  reflection,  and  supnly  materials 
for  future  complaint.  It  may,  perhaps,  also  remind  the  general 
reader  of  the  celebrated  scenes  in  Ivanhoe,  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
castle  of  Front-de-BoBuf,  between  that  Baron  and  the  Jew. 

The  abbot  of  Crossraguel  has  been  immortalized  by  his  con- 
troversy of  three  days  with  Eoiox.    It  is  not,  however,  of  Ninian 
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Winzet,  but  of  Allan  Stewart,  bis  successor,  that  we  are  now  to 
speak.  Tbe  manuscript  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  of  20th 
June  1571,  bear,  that  ne  presented  a  complaint  against  Gilbert 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  Thomas  Master  of  Cassilis,  his  brother,  ^^  and 
their  complices,"  to  the  effect,  that  "  being  on  30th  August 
1570,  within  the  wood  of  Corsraguell,  doing  my  lawftd  errands 
and  busines,  believing  noe  harm  nor  invasion  to  have  bein  done 
to  me  by  ainie  persone,"  nevertheless  the  said  Earl  and  sixteen 
others  "  came  to  me,  and  ther  persuaded  me,  be  their  flatterie 
and  deceitfull  words,  to  pass  with  him  to  his  castle,  and  he  putt- 
ing me  vrithin  the  same,  that  I  should  be  in  sure  firmance,  com- 
manded six  of  his  servants  to  wait  upon  me,  so  that  I  escaped 
not,  and  took  from  me  my  hors  and  all  my  weapons,  and  then 
depairted,  until  the  1st  September  thereafter,  when  he  came 
again,  and  required  me  to  subscribe  to  him,  ane  feu-charter  made 
in  parchment,  of  the  haill  lands  pertaining  to  the  abbacie ;  to- 

r'dder  with  ane  nineteen  and  five  years  talk  of  the  teynds,  which 
niver  read  one  word  of,  and  answered  that  it  was  a  thing  most 
unreasonable^  and  I  could  noway."  The  Earl,  however,  "  after 
long  boasting  and  menacing  of  me,  caused  me  be  caryed  to  ane 
houss,  callit  the  Black  Vault  of  Denbie,  wher  the  tormentors 
denuded  me  of  all  my  claiths  perforce,  except  onlie  my  sark  and 
doublet,  and  they  band  baith  my  hands  at  the  shackle  bane,  with 
ane  cord,  as  they  did  baith  my  feet ;  and  band  my  soalls  betwixt 
ane  iron  chimney  and  a  fire ;  and  being  bound  soe  thairto,  I 
could  noewaye  steir  or  move;  whilk  bemg  done,  they  set  the 
same  chimney  upoe  a  great  fire,  whilk  was  ther  readie  prepaired 
for  my  tormenting,  so  that  I  micht  not  steir,  but  had  almost  in- 
luked  through  my  cruell  burning."  This  regimen  proved  effec- 
tual. "  Seeing  rioe  other  appearance  to  me,  but  aither  to  con- 
descend to  his  desyr,  or  else  to  continue  in  that  torment,  I  said 
I  would  obey  to  his  desyr ;  howbeit  it  was  soir  against  my  will." 
He  then  signed  the  deeds.  '^  Whilk  being  done,  the  said  Earle 
caused  the  said  tormentors  of  me,  to  swear  upon  the  Bible,  niver 
to  reveal  a  word  of  this  my  unmerciftd  hand-dealing."  This 
was  not  enough.  The  Earl  afterwards  "  requyred  me  to  ratifie' 
and  approve  tne  same,  befor  a  notar  and  witnesses,  whilk  I  utterly 
refused,  and  thairfoir  he  as  off  befoir,  band  and  putt  me  to  the 
same  maner  of  tormenting ;  and  being  in  soe  grait  pain,  as  I  trust 
nevir  man  was  in  the  like  with  his  life's  self,  when  I  cryed, '  Fye 
upon  ye,  will  ye  no  ding  whingers*  in  me^  and  putt  me  out  of  this 
worldj  or  else  putt  ane  harrell  of  powder  under  we,  ray  ther  than 
to  be  demayned  arid  tormented  in  this  unmerdfuU  maner^  The 
said  Earl  hearing  ane  cry,  baidd  his  servant  putt  ane  stopper  in 

*  Daggers. 
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my  throat,  whilk  he  obeyed."  But  the  tortured  wretch  had 
finimess  not  to  yield.  He  goes  on  to  narrate,  that  ^^  their  seeing 
I  was  in  danger  of  my  life,  my  flesh  consumed,  and  brunt  to 
the  bane,  and  that  I  would  not  condescend  to  his  purposs,  I  was 
relieved*  Further,  the  said  Earl,  without  any  title  oi  right,  has 
taiken  up  my  haill  leving  of  Crossraguel,  takmg  noe  fear  of  our 
Sovereign  Lordis  letters,  or  chairgis  usit  in  his  name,  even  as 
he  war  ane  eximed  persone,  not  subject  to  the  lawes,  but  might 
doe  all  things  at  his  pleasure."  The  "  Delver  in  Antiquity  " 
tells  us,  that  he  is  in  search  of  the  cartulary  of  Crossraguel,  and 
adcb  that  it  may  be  ^^  possibly  among  the  archives  of  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis."  We  would  recommend  an  inspection  of  the  Black 
Vault  of  Denbie. 

But  the  terrible  retaliation  by  which  the  guilty  violence  of 
the  priests  was  thus  repaid — the  ruin  which  overtook  their  mis* 
begotten  wealth — by  riot  and  waste  rendered  a  curse  to  them- 
selves— ^is  not  the  prominent  feature  of  that  portentous  change. 
A  religious  empire,  fortified  with  the  sacred  associations  of  an 
undisturbed  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  was  put  at  the  world's  bar, 
to  stand  trial,  for  its  accumulated  violations  of  the  dearest  rights 
of  mankind.  Its  lofty  prerogatives  died  away  imnoticed ;  and 
its  position  was  to  be  maintained,  not  by  the  argument  from 
antnority  and  prescription,  but  the  argument  &om  me  Bible  and 
from  reason,  against  a  new  faith,  which  had  no  gorgeous  cere- 
monial to  recommend  it,  and  no  pliant  principles  of  morality, 
congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  licentious  generation.  From  one 
country  to  another  the  flame  of  rebellion  spread,  and  wherever 
the  long  pent-up  feelings  of  contempt  and  hate  found  a  leader  to 
direct  Ijaem,  the  Papal  power  had  all  its  vast  ambition,  and  all 
its  cruel  designs,  closed  with  ignominous  defeat.  The  sudden 
paralysis  which  overtook  it,  displayed  the  universal  rottenness  of 
its  unblessed  dominion — the  small  hold  it  had  upon  the  affections 
of  the  world,  and  the  extent  of  its  delusion  as  to  its  own  power. 

In  speaking  of  the  times  of  the  Reformation  and  the  following 
century  and  a  half,  no  garrulity  is  wearisome.  Open  the  history 
of  the  world,  for  a  chapter  of  more  exalted  virtue  and  loftier 
patriotism,  Uian  that  displayed  by  the  Scottish  peasantry,  in 
their  gallant  struggle  with  the  infatuated  Stuarts — ftom  the  fall 
of  Popeiy  to  the  Revolution.  Examples  of  heroic  suffering, 
worthy  of  the  purest  ages  of  the  early  Kepublics,  command  our 
deepest  reverence,  for  the  high  nobility  of  manhood  in  the  un-* 
daunted  patriots  by  whom  our  religious  freedom  was  achieved. 
Their  posterity  have  enrolled  them  among  the  illustrious  dead, 
who  upheld  the  cause  of  conscience,  unbiassed  by  interest,  un- 
affected by  danger,  unawed  by  scorn  or  insult — the  sneer  of  the 
world,  or  the  world's  law.    Anxiety  to  know  the  minutest  par- 
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ticulars  of  their  lives — to  follow  them  into  the  unveiled  sonctitr 
of  domestic  life— in  their  sorrows  to  sympathize^  and  to  dw^  j 

with  exultation  on  their  triumphs,  is  the  homage  which  their 
descendants  pay  to  their  memory.    It  calls  up  a  glow  of  anima*'  | 

tion  to  the  heart,  to  turn  from  the  desolation  of  Popish  times,  to  j 

the  scene  which  followed.  Enterprise  and  energetic  action  fior 
the  noblest  ends,  succeeded  licentiousness  carried  to  satiety;  and 
— ^with  the  dying  agonies  of  Wishart  and  of  Hamilton  still  fresh 
in  recollection — ^the  rare  example  was  exhibited  to  the  world  of 
generous  forbearance  in  the  hour  of  victory,  when  the  blood  was 
warm  and  the  passions  high,  and  of  a  Revolution  untarnished  by 
acts  of  carnage  or  personal  revenge,  to  shock  the  humanity,  and 
stifle  the  admiration  of  after  times. 

Whether  we  regard  the  vast  power  once  possessed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  oligarchy  of  Rome,  before  which  Christendom  had 
fallen — ^whether  we  consider  the  strength  of  that  civil  aathorily, 
which  was  brought  in  to  aid  the  weakness  of  ecclesiastical  male> 
dictions — ^the  revived  zeal  of  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith, 
in  their  convulsive  efforts  to  maintain  its  lon^-established  do* 
minion ;  or  whether  we  dwell  upon  that  combmation  of  provi* 
dential  arrangements,  through  which  a.  humble  priest,  recom- 
mended by  no  adventitious  circumstance  of  wealth,  or  rank,  or 
ancient  family,  to  give  weight  or  influence  to  his  words,  was 
found  availing  to  the  overthrow  of  the  greatest  of  all  empires — 
it  b  impossible  not  to  be  subdued  at  the  contemplation  of  a  suc- 
cess, beyond  even  the  most  sangmne  hopes — steadilv  and  regn* 
larly  proceeding,  not  with  the  feverish  vacillation  of  a  mere  po* 
pular  4meute^  but  with  the  vigour  of  a  change,  in  effecting  which, 
were  engaged  the  roused  passions,  and  strong  convictions  of  an 
unanimous  nation. 

Our  compassion  has  been  loudly  invoked  for  the  hilen  monks. 
^^  Grentle  reader,"  says  the  Delver  in  Antiqidty,  '^  you  have  here** 
with  presented  to  your  consideration,  a  httle  book,  which  per- 
chance may  suggest  to  your  benevolence,  the  memory  of  better 
times."  The  language  of  impassioned  sentiment  does  not 
always  embody  trutn ;  and  the  times  are  too  distant  now,  for  us 
to  give  those  tears  to  sympathy,  when  our  reason  cannot  justi^^ 
the  emotion.  We  reserve  our  sorrow  for  worthier  objects ;  and, 
not  nurtured  in  the  school  of  sentiment,  our  tears  will  spon- 
taneously flow,  only  on  the  real  afiHcticms  of  existence.  As  we 
think  of  the  downcast  look  of  the  ruined  monk,  our  imagination 
traces  out  in  the  background  the  impoverished  widow,  with  the 
dark  frirrows  of  despair  upon  her  countenance,  and  with  more 
than  its  agonies  in  her  heart.  Our  ears  are  assailed  with  the 
low  moanings  of  orphans  reduced  to  ruin,  and  the  black  picture 
ever  comes  between  us  and  our  sympathies,  of  force,  and  chi- 
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canery^  and  profligacy,  and  death.  The  emotion  of  sorrow  gives 
place  to  indignation,  at  the  babyish  whining  of  men,  who  can 
find  in  the  practis^rs  of  the  meanest  vices,  objects  of  commenda- 
tion ; — ^who  can  twist  the  plaits  of  their  eloquence,  to  gloss  over 
the  truth  of  history,  by  mWpresenting  events  to  whicl  wo  owe 
all  onr  greatness  as  a  nation — our  moral  excellenoe  and  our  in- 
tellectual fiune— and  which  have  called  up  the  greatest  and 
most  venerated  names  that  have  ever  adorned  human  nature. 
If  in  such  views,  these  writers  can  find  nothing  to  participate, 
there  are  snreljr  in  the  wide  waste  of  human  misery,  objects 
upon  which  their  benevolence  could  be  poured,  without  ascend- 
ing to  the  licentious  priesthood  of  an  extinct  rigime;  and  their 
country  would  derive  more  value  from  their  labours,  if  we  had 
less  of  this  maudlin  sentimentality  over  monastic  ruins. 

Such,  however,  is  the  kind  of  literature  which  is  fast  driving 
all  healthy  thinldng'fix)m  among  us.  Productions,  whose  reason- 
ing consists  in  wa£ng  over  monkish  times,  and  whose  tendency 
is  to  give  permanence  to  feelings  generated  by  a  puling  sickliness 
of  thought,  are  the  sure  index  to  a  diseased  philosophy — ^the 
forerunner  of  a  period  of  fantastic  idealism,  in  which  sober  re- 
flection will  be  lost.  Young  England  and  the  Puseyite  doctrines 
of  the  South,  are  hunying  civilization  back  three  centuries.  The 
eloquence  with  which  the  retrograde  movement  is  urged,  while 
it  excites  regret  at  the  prostration  of  genius,  raises  stm  stroimer 
feelings  of  de^ndency,  as  to  its  influence  on  society.  That 
persevering  efforts,  conducted  with  all  the  learning  of  high 
scholarship,  and  all  the  elegance  of  refined  taste,  will  not  &il  m 
effecting,  in  some  measure,  a  revolution  of  feeling,  the  success 
which  has  already  been  attained,  is  the  surest  guarantee.  But 
if  we  are  to  enter  upon  a  new  cycle  of  opinion,  and  discuss  again ' 
the  nearly  forgotten  controversies  of  the  past,  there  is  one  satis- 
&ction  in  knowing,  that  truth  will  not  now  require  martyrdom 
to  establish  it,  and  the  experience  of  three  hundred  years  is  with 
us  to  show  its  blessings  to  the  world.  It  is  only  consistent  in 
such  writers,  to  abuse  their  position,  by  calumniating  the  charac- 
ters, misrepresenting  the  motives,  and  vilifying  the  memory  of 
the  great  Keformers.  To  term  it  "  a  Deformation,**  and  its 
conseouence  to  be  the  ^^  paganizing"  of  our  counlry,  is  a  mode 
of  declaiming  at  which  a  Protestant  may  smile.  But  to  misre- 
present the  facts,  is  a  freedom  much  too  liberally  used,  to  be  at 
all  consistent  with  any  system  of  moral  duty.  It  may  be  digu 
pleasingto  inform  them,  that  in  this  country  at  least,  they  seek 
zbr  an  £1  Dorado,  and  that  ^^  the  grim  visages  of  Knox  and 
Melville,"  (as  Mr.  Innes  speaks,)  have  been  stamped  upon  their 
countiymen.  The  conquerors  and  statesmen,  who  have  broken 
up  the  monotony  of  existence^  by  the  fierce  convulsions  which 
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followed  their  ill-regalated  ambition,  have  in  general  struck  root 
nowhere.  What  has  been  the  career  of  the  best  of  them  but  an 
episode  ?  They  startled  the  world  for  a  time,  and  with  their 
death,  all  their  influence  terminated.  Abetter  and  more  en- 
during memorial  has  been  reared  to  Knox  and  Melville,  in  the 
permanence  of  the  principles  they  developed,  long  since  matored 
mto  a  great  and  lasting  policy. 

The  J?rotestant  clergy  of  Scotland  have  been,  by  the  editon 
of  these  cartularies,  sneered  at,  as  unworthy  successors  of  the 
monks  and  begging  preachers  whom  they  superseded.  The 
writers  surely  have  little  respect  for  the  understanding  of  their 
readers.  K  these  sentiments  be  true,  history  is  worse  than  an 
old  almanack ;  it  is  a  libel  upon  truth..  We  search,  however,  to 
no  purpose  for  evidence,  and  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that  thej 
think  tne  fidelity  of  history  a  satire  on  themselves..  Is  it  not  a 
gross  insult  to  me  common  sense  of  mankind,  gravely  to  argue^ 
that  the  slaves  of  the  basest  passions,  who  hovered  around  death- 
beds for  the  sake  of  plunder — rendering  death,  the  last  reitme  of 
tlie  unhappy,  more  terrible,  by  the  conflicting  emotions  which 
their  avance  excited — are  to  be  eompared  with  the  diligent  and 
laborious  minister  of  these  times.  To  console  the  afflicted  and 
the  dying — ^to  preach  a  pure  religion,  untainted  by  the  alloy  of 
superstition — ^to  watch  over  the  spuitual  interests  of  the  adult,  and 
train  the  young  to  a  due  discharge  of  life's  duties — ^to  hold  counsel 
with  the  reasonable,  exhort  the  wavering,  and  fearlessly  condenm 
the  follies  of  the  profligate — are  the  duties  assigned  to  the  minis- 
ter of  religion.  If  these  are  not  now  equally  well  discharged  by 
all,  it  is  only  asserting  the  undoubtea  truth,  that  there  is  no 
practice  without  exceptions.  But  that  these,  or  any  one  of 
«  them,  were  performed  by  the  monkish  cleigy,  is  an  assertion 
condemned  by  all  their  mstory,  which  has  escaped  the  wreck  of 
tempestuous  times. 

Turning  from  this  picture  of  human  depravity,  we  breathe  a 
purer  atmosphere,  in  considering  the  pohtical  condition  of  the 
ocottish  people.  Our  population  is  one  of  the  most  mixed  to  be 
found  in  any  country.  The  Celtic  races  have  their  possessions 
in  the  Highlands  and  in  Galloway ;  and  the  Saxon  and  Romaic^ 
claim  the  rest  of  Lowland  Scotland,  and  the  northern  promon- 
tory of  Aberdeen.  Many  interesting  particulars  wiU  be  found 
in  these  monastic  cartularies,  upon  this  curious  subject ;  and  the 
personal  laws  of  the  various  races  would  form  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  dissertation.  The  language  of  a  French  bishop  to  one 
of  the  French  kings,  would  equally  apply  to  Ae  popmation  of 
ancient  Scotland.  ^^  It  often  happens  tnat  five  men,  each  under 
a  different  law,  may  be  found  walking  or  sitting  nnder  the  same 
tree."    WUliam  the  Lion,  who  ascended  the  Scottiflli  throne  in 
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1165^  writes  to  bis  '^  justices,  barons,  sberiffs,  and  servants, 
Frencb,  Englisb,  Scotch,  Gallovidian  and  Wdsb." — (Glasg., 
No.  70.) 

But  we  cannot  pursue  tbis  subject.  Tbe  condition  of  tbe 
nativi  or  slaves  is  tbe  only  matter  to  wbicb  we  can  specially  re- 
fer, Wben  tbe  Saxon  and  Norman  settlers  overran  Lowland 
Scotland,  tbe  original  natives  were  reduced  to  slavery.  Tbey 
were  designated  nativiy  wbicb  came  in  time  to  be  synonymous 
with  serfs.  Tbeir  ccmdition  appears  to  bave  been  deplorable 
enough.  Bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  tbey  had  no  property  of 
their  own,  and  were  subject  in  all  things  to  the  arbitrary  man- 
dates of  a  despotic  lord.  Wben  oppression  drove  them,  as  it 
often  did,  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  their  master  could  "  take  tliem 
be  the  nose,"  and  reduce  them  to  their  former  slavery — (Reg. 
IVIajestatem) — punish  them  at  will,  and  was  amenable  only  to 
his  own  conscience  for  bis  conduct.  Martin,  the  son  of  Venetus, 
is  mven  as  an  eleemosynary  benefaction  to  tbe  priors  of  St. 
Andrews,  along  with  his  sons  and  bis  daughters,  and  tbeir  whole 
progeny  for  ever.  King  Alexander  bestows  upon  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline,  Kagewin,  Gilepatrick,  and  Ulcbill,  his  own  serfs, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  use  of  that  holy  brotherhood ;  and 
he  commands  tbe  officers  of  the  law  to  search  for  some  unOT*ate- 
fiil  serfs  who  bad  fled  from  oppression.  (Dunf.,  p.  13.)  King 
William  gives  them  also  Gilleander  MacSuthen  ;  and  he  issues 
a  mandate  firmly  to  seize  bold  of  Cumlach  and  Cumbas,  two 
Dunfermline  slaves  who  had  fled.  (Dmif.,  pp.  36  and  37.)  We 
had  marked  many  other  illustrations  of  this  interesting  subject, 
in  tbis  and  the  other  cartularies,  but  what  has  been  stated,  may 
afford  a  glimpse  of  this  little  kno^Ti  portion  of  ancient  history. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  these  cartularies  have  been 
edited,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  detail.  To  the 
whole  of  them,  Mr.  Innes  has  prefixed  prefaces,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  monasteries  or 
bishoprics  were  foimded,  and  histories  of  the  most  prominent 
personages,  who  held  the  principal  oflices  connected  with  them. 
A  few  incidental  notices  are  also  given  of  the  general  contents 
of  tbe  volumes,  and  indices  of  names  and  places  are  added.  Mr. 
Riddell  has  written  a  volume  to  prove  that  these  lucubrations  of 
tbe  learned  editor  contain  several  mistakes,  and  display  a  super- 
ficial and  hasty  handling  of  the  subject.  This  volume  is  replete 
with  varied  erudition  and  original  research,  but  is  characterized 
by  an  acrimony  altogether  uncalled  for.  It  was  possible  to  be 
as  severe  without  being  abusive;  and  the  editorial  labours  of 
Mr.  Innes  might  have  been  laid  on  the  rack  of  a  rigid  criticism, 
without  forgetting  the  milder  and  more  generous  canons  of  con- 
troverdal  warfare.    The  reply  of  Mr.  Innes — ^printed  for  private 
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circulation — has  continaed  tbe  ccmtesti  and  the  odfacm  orKijpia- 
rtum  may  yet  be  farther  stunnlated  by  a  rejomder*  The  principal 
charge  against  Mr.  Innes  is,  that  of  lajring  down  positions  nnsop- 

1)ortea  by  a  reference  to  his  authority^  and  hence  rendering  his 
abonrs  of  less  value  than  they  otherwise  wonid  be.  especially  with 
regard  to  the  events  of  remote  times.  He  is  dm  a^ued  of  v.- 
nous  errors  in  regard  to  matters  of  genealogy,  concerning  which, 
we  would  in  vain  hope  to  excite  any  interest  in  our  readers;  bnt 
as  a  specimen  of  the  stvle  in  which  he  is  attacked,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  inaccuracies  into  which  he  is  said  to  have  fallen, 
we  present  a  few  pages  of  the  running  margin  of  the  Stewarfr- 
iana: — 

"  In  his  preface  to  the  cartulary  of  Moray,  Mr.  Innes  most  irrele- 
vantly and  erroneously  makes  the  house  of  Sutherland  chiefe  of  the 
Murrays,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Both  well  and  all  other  Murrajs. 

^  His  attempted  derivation  of  the  house  of  Tullibardia  or  Atiud 
from  northern  stock,  lame  and  impotent 

'^  His  asserted  explicit  descent  of  the  Morays  of  Abereaimey  from 
Bothwell,  quite  gratuitous  and  unsupported. 

*'  Ecclesiastical  and  other  intimations,  connected  with  the  district 
of  Moray,  supplied  to  Mr.  Innes's  pre&ce  to  the  cartulary. 

^'  Original  proof  of  the  parentage  of  Columba,  Bishop  of  Moraj, 
before  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, — both  unknown  to,  and  partly 
misrepresented  by,  him. 

"  Three  genealogical  wonders  evoked  by  Mr.  Innes  from  the  car* 
tulary  of  Melrose ;  unfortunately  not  so — ^tibese  wonders  before  quite 
familiar — ^with  additional  real  ones  to  boot,  that  have  escaped  the 
learned  gentleman. 

'*  Mr.  Innes's  '  treasures.'  His  astonishing  discovery,  or  astonish- 
ing blunder,  as  you  choose,  in  regard  to  the  fiunilies  of  De  Morvil 
and  De  Moravia. 

'*  Great  error  of  Mr.  Innes  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ftmily  of  Riddell, 
with  refutation  thereof  by  their  old  charter. 

''  Family  of  Innes  e  converso^  instead  of  that  of  BiddeB,  afibrd  the 
best  illustration  of  a  simame  exclusively  locaL 

*'  Comparison  (however  odious)  between  tiie  fiEumlies  of  Lmes  and 
Biddell,  with  respect  to  their  antiquity  and  original  distinction. 

''  Concluaion  upon  the  head  of  genealogy  as  to  Mr.  Lmes.  Mr. 
Innes's  Hol3rrood-house  lucubrations.  Though  irresistibly  influ^iced, 
as  he  professes  himself,  with  the  '  religion '  of  Holyrood  Palace,  jet 
in  its  description  wholly  overlooks,  and  is  unaware  of  what  may  alone 
constitute  its  religion — ^namely,  the  Old  Chapel-Boyal.  Confounds 
the  Abbey  Church  with  the  latter,"  dec.  &c. 

There  is  no  one  more  thoroughly  capable  than  Mr.  Biddell, 
of  understanding  the  difficulty  that  exists,  in  writing  upon  the 
subject  of  Scottish  genealogy,  owing  to  the  impenetrable  obscu* 
rity  of  early  fiunily  nistory ;  and  no  one  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
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more  lenient  with  the  mistakes  into  which,  on  snch  a  subject, 
the  most  patient  perseverance  will  inevitabhr  fall.  If  Mr.  Riddelf 
has  shown,  that,  in  several  matters,  Lord  Hailes  himself  was  not 
immaculate,  it  cannot  be  held  an  unpardonable  crime  in  Mr. 
Lines,  that  his  learning  and  lus  industry  have  sometimes  failed. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that  on  subjects  where  there  was 
room  for  hesitation,  Mr.  Innes  has  departed  from  the  example  of 
the  illustrious  Judge  and  antiquary  to  whom  we  have  referred^ 
and  instead  of  giving  a  cautious  balancing  of  conflicting  views, 
so  as  to  allow  each  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion,  he  has  laid 
down  only  the  result  of  his  own  reflections — ^perhaps  correct 
enough,  but  without  commentary  or  citation  of  authorities.  At 
the  same  time,  the  manner  in  which  the  works  have  been  printed, 
deserves  every  commendation.  A  few  instances  occur,  in  which 
the  contractions  in  the  original  manuscript  have  been  needlessly 
rejected,  and  the  complete  word  inserted  m  its  room ;  but,  on  the 
wnole,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  editor,  that  so  few  blunders 
have  been  oommltted,  in  the  printing  so  many  bulky  tomes  of 
contracted  monkish  Latin.  While  we  pay  this  just  tribute  to 
the  editor,  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had  added  the  only 
thing  that  will  ever  render  the  printing  of  these  volumes  practi- 
cally useful — an  index  of  the  general  matters  they  contain.  To 
ascCTtain  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  found  in  them,  in 
regard  to  ancient  law  and  history,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plod 
wearily  through  their  innumerable  pages.  To  the  mere  ^ne- 
alogist  and  antiquary,  but  to  no  other,  the  index  of  names  and 
places  may  sometimes  prove  of  service ;  and  hence  we  trust,  that 
m  the  forthcoming  Cartulary  of  the  Bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  we 
will  find  a  more  ready  key  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  than 
can  be  found  in  those  hitherto  printed. 

And  now,  in  taking  leave  of  these  Cartularies,  we  do  so  under 
the  full  consciousness,  that  we  have  been  able  to  present  only  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  their  multifarious  details.  No  one  can  look 
without  interest  on  such  excavated  memorials  of  a  society  which 
has  perished.  Thej^  tell  the  true  history  of  monkish  times.  They 
strip  it  bare  of  all  the  decorated  drapery  with  which  poetry,  or 
romance,  or  distance,  ihas  invested  it,  and  leave  only  the  naked 
skeleton,  in  all  its  grim  deformity,  a  warning  and  example  for 
oar  instruction. 
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Abt.  IV. — King  Alfredj  a  Poem.  By  John  Fitchett.   Edited 
by  Robert  Eoscoe.    6  vols.    London,  1841-2. 

When  the  fisherman,  the  friend  of  our  childhood  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  caught  in  his  nets  the  little  sealed  ^ivelope,  ont  of  which, 
on  its  being  opened,  slipped  noiselessly  he  could  not  see  and  we 
cannot  tell  now  many  roods  of  apparently  bodiless  smoke,  then 
deep  as  his  was  our  amazement.  When  the  smoke,  after  stretch- 
ing far  along  the  shore,  and  high  into  the  sky,  began  to  condense 
itself,  without  the  pressure  of  any  air-pump,  into  an  intelligible 
shape,  and  finally  towered  over  nim  in  the  gifirantic  form  of  one 
of  tne  many  genii  familiar  to  the  creed  of  his  dlime,  then  speech- 
less as  his  was  our  terror.  But  when  the  genius,  thus  evaporated 
and  consolidated,  addressed  him  in  articulate  language,  explain- 
ing how  such  volume  could  be  so  compressed,  then  our  wits,  like 
his,  retaining  wonder  but  casting  off  fear,  gradually  resettled. 
The  like  sympathy,  so  raised  and  so  modified,  we  would  have  ex- 
pected and  must  have  received  from  any  one  near  us,  when  we 
took  up  King  Alfr*ed,  a  poem,  and  beheld  it  swelling  into  six 
volumes,  assuming  the  guise  of  a  veritable  epic,  and  speaking  to 
us  in  ^^  the  tongue  that  Shakspeare  spake." 

Many  centunes  ago  Horace  dropped  a  prescient  caution  : 

"  Nee  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim  ; 
Fortunam  Priami  cantaboy  et  nobile  beUumJ* 

With  a  gallant  contempt  for  the  admonition,  Mr.  Fitchett  be- 
gins: 

"  Alfred,  whose  battles  and  successive  toils 
Freed  from  the  Conquest  of  the  Danish  foe 
His  ravaged  country,  clauns  the  grateful  Muse." 

Now,  without  knowing  all  the  grounds  upon  which  such  an  ex^ 
ordium  appeared  objectionable  to  the  Soman  critic,  we  can  easily 
gather  that  he  disliked  a  big  promise,  which  might  end  in  a 
meagre  performance.  Living,  or,  at  least,  notoriouii  deUnquents, 
were  probably  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote.  But  the  utmost  stretch 
of  his  lively  fancy  could  not  have  reached  the  appalling  results 
which  have  followed  the  neglect  of  his  advice  by  tne  native  of  an 
island,  where,  when  Flaccus  expoimded  the  principles  of  correct 
composition,  literature  was  as  scanty  as  clothing.  He  could 
scarcely  have  imagined — what  we  only  credit  from  "  the  true 
avouch"  of  our  own  eyes — the  ceaseless  torrent  of  a  poem  deluging 
eight  and  forty  books  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand 
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lines.  We  may,  perhaps,  render  more  intelligible  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  this  edifice  of  human  labour,  by  observing,  that  its 
first  twelve  books  exceed,  by  six  thousand  lines,  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  that  the  first  sixteen  books,  being  exactly  a  third 
part  of  the  entire  mass,  outnumber  by  seven  more  nearly  than  six 
thousand  lines,  the  Hiad,  Odyssey,  and  ^neid,  while  Iliad,  Odys-' 
sey,  ^neid,  and  Paradise  JLost,  making  together  seventy-two 
books,  are  in  an  arrear  of  almost  a  thousand  verses  in  a  settlement 
between  them  and  the  first  eighteen  books  of  ^^  King  Alfi:^."  Is 
not  this  storming  Parnassus  like  a  Titan  ? 

Eong  Alfi*ed  plunges  the  mind  into  the  consideration  of  two 
impossmilities,  from  one  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any 
means  of  escape.  The  impossibility  of  writing  it  is  no  longer 
predicable,  in  the  face  of  the  six  closely-printed  octavo  volumes 
Defore  us.  But  how  shall  we  deal  with  the  impossibility  of  read- 
ing it  ?  This  demon,  conjured  up  by  authors  with  terrible  facility, 
is  hard  to  be  exorcised.  And,  in  the  present  instance,  we  fear 
that  the  enthusiastic  Mr.  Fitchett,  -unconscious  that  as  his  epic 
grew  taller,  so  the  malignant  spirit — the  dread  Impossibility — 
was  waxing  more  potent,  has  ended  by  deUvering  himself  into  the 
handji  of  a  fiend,  who  will  blast  his  fondest  hopes,  by  scaring  all 
desire  of  access  to  the  treasures,  which  were  accumulated  for  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  general  distribution.  The  wonder  which 
the  work  itself  must  excite,  would  be  smaQ  in  comparison  with 
the  astonishment  created  by  knowing  that  half  a  dozen  people 
had  achieved  a  perusal  of  it.  The  vantage  ground,  therefore, 
which  we  occupy,  instils  a  serene  confidence  in  our  own  opinions 
unknown  to  critics  who  discuss  subjects  with  which  their  readers 
may  be  as  much  at  home  as  themselves.  But  we  do  not  mean 
arrogantly  to  abuse  the  security  of  our  position.  In  the  few 
pages  at  our  disposal,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  raise  others  to 
the  level  of  our  knowledge,  while  a  commentaiy  upon  King  Al- 
ired,  commensurate  with,  or  composed  afiter  the  model  ot,  the 
text  would  indeed  be,  what  the  laws  of  Rome  were  alleged  once  to 
have  been,  "  a  load  for  many  camels."  The  labour  of  ibrty  years 
we  must  endeavour,  with  an  agility  beyond  the  nimble  Puck,  to 
"  put  a  girdle  round  about"  in  less  than  "  forty  minutes." 

But  the  greatest  marvel  after  all  is,  that  Mr.  Fitchett's  poem 
is  a  short  poem.  If  he  had  lived  ten  years  longer,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  why  the  epopee  should  not  have  been  ten 
books  longer.  The  prmciple  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and 
which  is  adhered  to  through  every  part  of  it  with  unswerving 
fidelity,  confers  a  capability  of  expansion  illimitable,  except  by 
the  volition,  or  the  decease  of  the  writer.  We  are,  therefore, 
surprised,  not  at  the  extent  of  the  actual  performance,  but  at  the 
boldness  which  conceived  the  possibility  of  confining  within  any 
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computable  cycle  of  books  or  verses  the  boundless  space,  in  which 
exuberant  genius  was  to  be  permitted,  and  to  be  encouraged  to 
revel.  King  Alfred,  accordmgly,  disappoints  us  by  its  brevity, 
and  provokes  a  wish  that  before  the  publication  of  any  second 
edition,  it  may  under,^  the  revision  of  old  Mrs.  Nicklebv,  whose 
*centrifafial  redundancies  alone  afford  a  parallel  to  the  deraltoiy 
amplitude  of  Mr.  Fitchett. 

An  epic  poem,  according  to  the  Fitchett  school,  seems  to  us 
to  resemble  very  closely  one  of  those  roomy  stage  coaches  started 
now-a-days  for  the  purpose  of  accommodatiniF  certain  districts  of 
coimtiy,  Which,  be4  ^tously  insulated  between  two  railways, 
are  in  danger  of  reverting  to  a  condition  of  primitive  pedefr- 
trianism.  This  convenient  vehicle,  starting  perhaps  with  a  &ir 
complement  of  passengers  for  a  particular  destination,  is  at  the 
same  time  remarkably  attentive  to  all  wayBsurers,  who  may  desire 
to  be  conveyed  short  intermediate  distances,  and  from  whom,  in 
fact,  it  derives  a  large  proportion  of  revenue.  Its  politeness,  now 
and  then,  induces  it  to  drive  a  coimtry  squire  and  his  family  a 
mile  or  two  up  the  avenue  to  the  veiy  door  of  their  mansion- 
house,  and  ma^  occasionally  tempt  it,  at  the  request  of  an  ardent 
tourist,  to  deviate  altogether  from  the  highway,  and  seek  the 
shady  woodlands  or  sunny  slopes  of  a  baronial  park.  Its  com- 
plaisant good-nature  will  not  refrise  half-«n-hour's  inspection  of 
a  picturesque  ruin,  or  ascent  of  a  panoramic  hill-side,  ana  has  once 
been  known  to  permit  a  dead  halt  for  a  most  uncertain  lapse  of 
time,  in  order  to  mingle  with  the  festivities  of  a  maniage-party 
at  an  adjoining  hamlet,  thereafter  resuming  its  journey  witk  ex- 
hilarated  energy.  In  short,  before  the  day's  travel  is  over,  it  has 
shaken  hands  with  a  great  variety  of  people — generated  a  vast 
deal  of  pleasant  conversation — ^visited  many  uncommon  localities 
— and  patched  up  a  curious  Mosaic  work  of  company  and  inci- 
dents. 

Mr.  Fitchett  yokes  Pegasus  precisely  to  such  an  omnibuej  ^th 
a  licence  besides  to  carry  every  body  it  can  pick  up,  and  an  un- 
restricted liberty  to  go  wherever  the  caprice  of  any  one  who  pa- 
tronizes the  conveyance  may  direct.  We  shall  endeavour,  by 
and  bye,  to  give  our  readers  a  faint  notion  of  the  success  c^  bo 
philanthropic  a  scheme,  by  following  its  progress,  premising 
generally,  to  those  who  may  join  us  in  the  expedition,  that  they 
will  thus  permeate  everv  climate  and  region  not  mesely  of  the 
terrestrial  planet,  but  of  the  universe,  and  be  brought  into  con- 
tact not  exclusively  with  the  whole  human  population  of  our 
globe,  but  with  such  multitudinous  motley  throngs  of  inoorporeal 
comrades — 

**  Black  spirits  and  ^ndiite, 
Red  spirits  and  grey/* 
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as  never  were  begotten  or  congregated  by  the  complex  fecundity 
of  a  nightmare.  Nor  wonid  it  be  fair  to  suppress  the  fact,  that 
all  the  companions^  without  a  single  exception,  introduced  to  us 
by  Mr.  Fitchett,  possess  those  rare  virtues  in  a  fellow-traveller, 
the  faculty  and  tne  passion  for  interminable  talk,  in  a  degree 
which  justifies  a  suspicion  that  Nestor  must  have  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  and  a  very  imperfect  memory. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  are  obliged  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Fitchett 
was  happy  in  the  selection  of  his  theme.  It  is  observable,  that 
while  the  exploits  of  Arthur  so  fired  the  imagination  both  of 
Milton  and  Dryden,  as  to  lead  each  to  meditate  an  epic  poem  of 
which  he  should  be  the  hero,  and  actually  warmed  the  l^autifnl 
fancy  of  Si>enser  into  melodious  utterance,  the  more  really  grand 
and  patrioticaUy  valuable  career  of  Alfi:^  kindled  no  such  names. 
This  is  explicable,  it  seems  to  us,  on  sufficiently  obvious  grounds. 
The  ^lory  of  the  reign  of  Alfired  is  associated  in  the  hearts  of 
Enghshmen  much  more  with  the  victories  of  peace  than  of  war 
— ^with  the  paternal  government  of  the  prince— with  the  wisdom 
of  the  judge  and  lawgiver — ^with  the  large  humanity  of  the  friend 
of  all  generous  and  useful  arts — ^with  the  sagacious  magnanimity 
of  the  founder  of  some  of  the  dearest  privileges  of  the  common- 
wealth, rather  than  with  the  triumphs  of  the  conqueror  of  the 
Danes.  And  then  the  truth  of  his  me,  in  its  great  characteristic 
features,  stands  on  this  side  of  the  mists  of  tradition,  or  the  twi- 
light of  legendary  reputation,  as  a  solid  part  of  the  incontrover- 
tiole  history  of  the  growth  of  England's  independence  and  power, 
as  the  first  chapter,  perhaps,  in  her  serious  annals  as  an  organized 
state  among  the  pohties  of  Europe.  Within  such  confines  there 
is  naturally  little  to  attract  or  excite  the  epic  muse,  for  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  her  strains  must  be  heavily  imbued  with  didactic 
monotony,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  her  sone  can  rise  with  difficulty 
above  the  metrical  narrative  of  a  chromcler.  A  name  so  dear, 
and  a  renown  so  ineffaceable,  might  well  have  inspired  the  mas- 
ters of  British  poesy  long  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Fitchett,  were 
it  not,  we  believe,  that  the  name  has,  to  English  ears,  a  sound 
so  household,  and  that  the  renown  is,  in  Englisn  eyes,  so  blended 
with  the  everv-day  working  of  our  noble  constitution,  that  any 
attempt  by  nctitious  lustre  to  hallow  more  deeply  the  one^  or 
heighten  the  splendour  of  the  other,  has  been  felt  to  be  idle,  in- 
trusive, and  impossible.  But  the  oblivion  of  these  feelings,  into 
which,  fix»m  very  idolatry  of  Alfired,  Mr.  Fitchett  sunk,  and  the 
preposterous  extravagances  to  which  he  was  driven  in  order  to 
extricate  himself  firom  the  obstacles  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
inevitably,  in  our  opinion,  encumbered  the  path  he  took,  it  is 
now  our  intention  to  exhibit. 
We  know,  historically,  that  when  the  Danes  broke  through 
VOL.  n.    NO.  IV.  2  c 
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the  Saxon  line  of  defence  at  Chippenham,  England,  almost 
naked  from  desolation,  and  exhausted  by  the  slaughter  or  exile 
of  its  champions,  lay  for  the  time,  subdued  in  spirit  as  in  strength, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rava^er.  "  All,"  says  the  chronicler,  "hut 
Alfred  the  king."  In  these  five  words,  there  is  more  poetry- 
more  of  the  trumpet-note  which  stirred  Su:  Philip  Sydney,  tnan 
in  the  forty-eight  books  and  the  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
lines  of  Mr.  Fitchett. 

*<  Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 
Prseter  atrocem  animum  Catonis." 

The  mammoth  epic  opens,  about  the  neriod  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  with  the  last  rout  of  the  oaxons — and,  as  modern 
melo-dramas  are  wont  to  end,  with  a  storm  of  blue  fire,  and  a 
chorus  of  devils.  We  are  thus  betimes  familiarized  with  a  su- 
pernatural machinery,  which  eventually,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
engrosses  many  thousand  lines,  and  sometimes  monopolizes  com- 
plete books,  of  the  poem.  And  thus  early  is  the  poet  compelled 
to  invoke  dangerous  auxiliaries,  that  he  may  quicken  a  faulty  sub- 
ject with  a  factitious  liveliness,  which  is  not  stirring  within  itself. 
Nothing  can  be  more  imfortunate  than  the  aid  wnich  Mr.  Fit- 
chett thought  proper  to  summon  to  his  rescue.  On  two  condi- 
tions, we  do  not  quarrel  with  any  flight  of  imagination,  however 
ambitious,  which  poetry  may  dare.  But  its  soarings,  especiallj 
when  they  shoot  beyond  the  actions  and  beings  of  this  sublunary 
sphere,  must  be  seasonable  and  sustained.  For  many  reasons  we 
emphatically  object  to  finding  in  a  composition  like  King  Alfred, 
be  it  an  epic  proper,  or  an  epic  romance,  the  archangel  l^lichael 
and  the  hosts  of  neaven,  warring  in  personal  conflict  with  Satan 
and  the  infernal  powers,  and  maintaining,  by  word  and  deed,  a 
participation  in  the  whole  conduct  and  vicissitudes  of  the  poem, 
more  intimate,  positive,  and  frequent  than  is  represented  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Olympian  or  Stygian  Pantheon  in  the  fate  of 
Troy,  or  the  fortunes  of  ^neas.  Is  there  any  conceivable  asso- 
ciation, short  of  the  universal  magnetism  which  must  have  been 
regarded  by  Mr.  Fitchett  as  inherent  in  an  epic  poem,  that  will 
justify  to  a  rational  mind,  a  whole  book  being  devoted  to  the  mi- 
nute description  of  an  embassy  to  heaven  by  the  archangel,  in 
which  he  solicits  from  the  Supreme  Deity  assistance  for  the  Saxon 
Eing,  and  of  the  earthward  return  of  an  angelic  legion,  which 
passes  through  the  various  spheres  of  the  created  universe,  while 
a  previous  book  is  occupied  with  the  voyage  of  Satan  to  Pande- 
monium, the  debates  of  his  council  there,  nis  departure  with  afresh 
army  of  demons,  and  their  journey  over  chaos,  and  likewise  through 
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the  universe^  all  narrated  with  microscopical  particularity  ? 
Independentiy  of  higher  and  more  solemn  gromids  of  reprobation, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  all  canons  of  criticism  revolt  against  the 
monstrous  and  indefensible  impropriety  of  the  introduction  of 
such  matter  in  such  a  work  as  this.  Right  feeling  and  good  taste 
equally  reject  it ;  while,  if  it  is  to  be  alleged  that  the  author  has 
only  indulged  in  a  poetical  periphrasis  oi  the  expression  of  such 
unaeniable  truths  as  that  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  enemy  of  mankind  are  actively  interwoven  with  the 
tissue  of  all  human  affairs,  great  or  small,  we  shall  merely  answer, 
that  a  rash  and  very  unnecessary  attempt  has  not,  in  this  instance, 
been  vindicated  by  any  redeeming  vigour  or  felicity  of  execution. 
But  let  us  do  justice  to  Mr.  Fitchett,  whose  motives  certainly 
were  not  liable  to  any  censure,  and  whose  intentions  indeed  were 
laudable.  We  have  only  presented  an  example  of  the  extraor- 
dinary perversion  which,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  distorted  his 
&cnlty  of  jud^g  of  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  probably  obscured 
his  perception  ofthe  inmiensity  of  what  he  did.  For  the  height 
of  his  argument  nothing,  we  presume,  appeared  to  be  too  lony, 
as  nothing,  it  is  plain,  was  considered  too  wide  or  distant  for  its 
scope. 

The  first  seven  books  are  simply  prefetory  to  the  fact  already 
mentioned,  the  dispersion  of  the  Saxon  army  before  Chippen- 
ham; And  of  this  preface  let  us  now  take  a  peristrephic  sur- 
vey. With  two  great  armies,  after  the  muster-roll  of  their  cap- 
tains is  twice  cafled  over,  and  their  regiments  twice  march  m 
single  file  before  us,  we  fight  two  great  battles,  illustrated  by 
successive  exhibitions  of  prowess  on  the  part  of  individual  war- 
riors. Thrice  we  circmnnavigate  the  universe,  and  not  merely 
see,  but  carefolly  remark,  and  moralize  on  the  whole  wonders  of 
creation.  Ten  or  a  dozen  times  we  hurry  fi'om  "  a  council  of 
angels,"  to  attend  "  a  council  of  demons."  In  the  company  of 
Ooin  we  now  mount  to  Valhalla,  the  Gothic  heaven,  and  anon, 
under  the  same  guidance,  plunge  into  Niflheim,  the  Gothic  hell. 
We  evoke  a  ghost  and  allure  the  Neptune  of  the  Danes  from  the 
ocean.  Agam  and  again  we  buir  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  and 
chant  over  them  funeral  songs,  which,  on  one  occasion,  consist 
of  hymns  addressed  to  every  constituent  of  the  Pagan  mytho- 
logy. Having  faithfully  described  both  the  Danish  and  Saxon 
fleets,  we  enter  upon  an  obstinate  nautical  engagement,  and  seize 
the  opportunity  of  prospectively  delineating  the  future  naval 
prosperity  of  England.  We  twice  partake  of  interminable  hos- 
pitauly  in  the  camp  of  Alfred,  and  as  often  mingle  in  the  pro- 
tracted revelries  of  his  enemies.  We  receive  tne  gift  of  en- 
chanted armour  from  Hela,  the  Queen  of  Death,  and  set  fire  to 
the  city  of  Exeter.    We  indulge  in  "  a  praise  of  woman,"  by  a 
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feeble  echo  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  paint,  in  a  mild  dilution  of 
the  colours  of  Thomson,  the  dawn  once^  morning  twicej  evening 
fouvy  and  night  six  times.  We  are  overtaken  by  two  pitiless 
tempests,  and  are  cheered  in  our  slumbers  by  four  refreshing 
visions.  And  we  may  just  add,  that,  simultaneously  with  these 
manifold  occupations,  (of  which,  in  truth,  we  have  not  sketched 
a  moiety),  we  are  never,  whether  as  Danes  or  Saxons,  angels  or 
demons,  phantoms  or  human  beings,  for  one  moment  silent. 

But  no  epitome  can  adumbrate  the  irrepressible  eccentricity 
of  Mr.  Fitchett.  This  vast  prologue— for  it  is  no  more — is  suc- 
ceeded by  forty  books,  which  contain  two  events,  of  conunon 
notoriety  in  the  biography  of  Alfred ;  the  one,  his  retreat  to  the 
isle  of  Athelney,  and  the  other,  his  re-appearance  in  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  people,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  gene- 
ral discomfiture  of  the  Danes.  Every  thing  else — ^which  it  re- 
quires upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  heroic  verses  to  express 
— ^is  the  embellishment  of  the  poet's  fency.  So  that,  after  all, 
we  have  not,  connected  with  the  action  of  the  poem,  a  single  in- 
cident in  the  career,  or  a  single  quality  in  the  character  of  the 
Saxon  monarch,  which  now  blends  nis  fame  with  English  feeling, 
and  renders  his  reign  a  remarkable  part  of  English  history.  The 
adventures  and  struggles  of  his  Ufe,  till  the  crisis  when  Mr. 
Fitchett  attunes  his  J^e,  are  narrated  to  us  by  Alfr^  himself, 
with  intolerable  prolixity.  But  the  grandest  chapters  in  his  life 
— all  that  he  accomplished  during  those  fifteen  long  years  after 
his  restoration  to  settled  authority,  when  England  enjoyed  uni- 
versal repose — ^are  not,  and  for  very  transparent  reasons,  cannot 
be  narrated,  even  by  Alfred.  The  poem  ends  with  the  Danish 
overthrow.  The  glory,  therefore,  of  his  after  years  is  necessarily 
developed  by  proMecy,  by  visions  vouchsafed  to  him  in  his  sleep, 
and  by  waMng  dreams  embodied  in  immeasurable  soliloquies. 
These  clumsy,  insufficient,  and  stale  devices  for  overcoming  the 
difficulties  by  which  the  writer  felt  himself  to  be  oppressed,  are 
of  such  perpetual  recurrence,  as  to  confirm  fully  a  ract,  of  which 
we  are  quite  aware — ^though  none  of  our  readers  may  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  it — ^that  the  soul  of  Mr.  Fitchett,  wdth  all  its 
prodigious  and  untiring  excursiveness,  was  not  comforted  by  one 
solitary  ray  of  imagination. 

This  is  the  more  strange,  when  we  reflect  that,  in  one  respect, 
Mr.  Fitchett  is  altogether  imrivalled.  He  has  carried  the  episode 
to  the  smnmit  of  perfection.  The  gossamer  is  not  finer  than 
the  threads  which  link  his  digressions  to  his  main  subject  Of 
these  erratic  propensities,  we  may  select  one  or  two  amusing  ex- 
amples. Being  natiu'ally  anxious,  in  his  retreat  at  Athebey,  to 
obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  condition  of  his  distressed  people, 
Alfred  has  despatched  one  of  his  favourite  followers  on  that 
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perilous  mission,  who  returns,  after  an  absence  of  several  days, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  king,  along  with  four  strangers.  But  the 
strangers  are  discovered  to  be, — 

^^  All  to  the  Sovereign  known,  and  fondly  dear/' 

And  are  welcomed  as 

"  Chiefest  and  to  his  heart  most  dear  of  all, 
Asser  the  Bishop,  venerable  friend, 
Delight  and  tutor  of  his  happier  hours ; 
The  leam'd  and  witty  Erigen,  the  Scot, 
In  foreign  Cotuis  familiar,  and  enrich'd 
By  travel  o'er  the  lands  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
To  England  drawn  by  Alfred's  fondest  care ; 
Two  honour'd  bishops  from  the  holy  isle, 
Famed. lindis&rne,  now  persecuted  thence, 
Ardulph  and  Edred,  who  with  pious  zeal 
Now  hither  bore  (long  vs^rant  o'er  the  realm) 
From  face  of  Pagan  and  pursuing  foes 
Saint  Cuthbert's  relics  (patron-saint  renown'd) 
And  Oswald's  dear  remains,  the  sainted  king. 
And  holy  Cridan's,  each  in  shrine  adored  ; 
And  after  these,  by  the  pleased  pilgrim-bard 
And  Asser  led,  approach'd  the  famed  Geraint, 
Bard  of  the  chair,  the  chief  in  dignity 
And  order,  at  the  Royal  Court  of  Wales, 
Nor  less  by  Alfred  at  his  southern  Court 
Honour'd  and  known,  as  lord  of  harp  and  song." 

—Vol.  ii.,  p.  262. 

The  pilgrim-bard  having  laconically  explained,  in  two  hundred 
verses,  the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  with  these  illustrious 
personages.  Bishop  Asser,  in  a  discourse  of  eight  hundred  lines, 
lavs  before  the  kmg  a  detailed  account  of  the  state  of  Wales ; 
after  which  experiment  on  the  royal  patience,  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
disfiume,  nothmg  daunted,  portrays,  in  a  statistical  essay  of  a 
thousand  lines,  the  exact  condition  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. But  such  crumbs  of  information  cannot  satisfy  so  greedy 
a  glutton  of  news  as  Alfred ;  and,  accordingly,  the  learned  En- 
gen  next  proceeds,  at  a  length  absolutely  ludicrous  to  contem- 
Elate,  to  anticipate  the  labours  of  Mr.  Murray  in  our  own  day, 
y  speaking  off  hand  a  complete  guide-book  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland, — ^  whereby,"  says  the  argument  of  Book  XIV.,  "  with 
the  information  before  acquired,  the  king  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  all  the  British  hlear  From  this  traveller's 
manual  we  shall  cull  some  extracts.     ^^  Awhile,"  Erigen  tells  us, 

"  In  Edinborough's  sheltering  walls 
I  stay'd,  with  honour  passing  my  desert, 
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Admitted  there  within  her  lordly  halls, 
And  cherish'd  by  the  Scottish  noblemen ; 
Who  in  their  towers  along  the  winding  Forth 
Or  on  the  shores  of  Leith,  (Dun-Edin's  Port), 
Or  on  the  central  island  of  Inchkeith, 

Keep  station'd  watch  against  approaching  foes. 

*  «  *  «  * 

The  Scottish  noblemen  seem'd  all  to  vie 
Which  should  with  kindest  hospitality 
Most  grace  my  coming.    Whence  my  steps  in  turn 
They  bore  away  to  visit  their  proud  halls 
Around  their  much  loved  city's  borders  rear'd. 
Duddingstone's  sylvan-dells,  below  the  feet 
Of  Arthur's  huge-based  promontory  spread ; 
Niddery's  pleasing  vill ;  and  these  beyond, 
Craigmillar's  ancient  castle,  by  its  look 
Commanding  awe,  and  from  its  turret-cells 
Charming  the  eye  with  scenes  of  varied  grace. 
Then  on  the  winding  banks  of  Northern  £sk 
Dalkeith's  old  fortress,  that  uplifts  its  towers 
Above  the  flood  with  princely  dignity. 
Ailer,  Dalhousie's  venerable  walls 
Time-honour'd,  and  for  noble  sons  renown'd, 
Stately  up-rear'd  o'er  Esk's  south-springing  stream. 
Then  the  romantic  Roslin's  antique  fort 
And  oratory  cells  of  elder  time, 
By  ancient  princes  dwelt,  whose  rocky  heights 
Guard  the  sunk  glens  below,  and  Esk's  wild  banks 
Winding  with  Eden-beauty,  unexcelled, 
To  the  delicious  steeps  of  Hawthomden, 
Loved  by  Dun-Edin's  sons,  nor  e'er  to  lose 
In  futxure  time  their  honour,  or  their  charms, 
Both  ever  fresh,  and  to  increase  in  age. 
Then  southward  following  these  enchanted  banks, 
I  reach'd  the  classic  groves  of  Pen-y-cuick." 

—Vol.  ii.,  pp.  326-28. 

From  a  cause  which  may  affect  our  readers,  we  are  unable  to 
get  beyond — "  Pen-y-cuick." 

"  Then  into  Perth's  wide  province  on  I  pass'd, 
And,  charm'd,  surveyed  awhile  Perth's  royal  vill, 
And  Tay's  renowned  river,  where,  of  old. 
The  Roman  army  of  Agricola, 
Delighted,  paused  upon  their  northward  way, 

And  cried  with  joy,  *  Behold  the  Tiber's  flood.' 

«  «  «  «  « 

I  mark'd  the  sheltering  harbour  of  Montrose ; 
Then  view'd  Scone's  ancient  haUs."  — ^P.335,  vol.  ii. 

The  physical  alterations  to  which  the  surface  of  the  globe  has, 
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dnring  the  lapse  of  ages,  been  subjected,  are,  no  doubt,  consider- 
able ;  but  we  were  not  previously  aware  that  at  any  epoch  since 
the  flood  the  harbour  of  Montrose  had  been  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  from  "  Perth's  royal  vill." 

"  Then  through  wild  woods,  by  caves,  and  ancient  hills, 
I  pass'd,  on  which  the  hardy  mountaineers 
Speak  but  their  native  Erse,  and  GkieHc  tongue ; 
Where  their  cross'd  tartan  plaid,  and  twisted  hose, 
Their  tufted  bonnet,  and  loose  hanging  kilt, 
Bespeak  their  ancient  Scythian  origin." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  336. 

The  Scythian  origin  of  the  kilt,  which,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions and  curtailment  of  fair  proportions,  owes  its  existence,  as  an 
independent  garment,  to  the  ingenuity  of  a  Sassenach,  cuts  "  a 
monstrous  cantle  out"  of  our  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  Erigen. 

"  Here  the  same  Osbert,  when  in  bloody  fight 
He  had  defeated  Kenneth's  wanton  son, 
Who  after  died  imprisoned,  having  lost 
His  people's  love,  (sole  pillar  of  a  throne,) 
Coin'd  money,  and  his  mint  established  here ; 
Whereafter  came  (as  current  fame  reports)' 
The  name  of  Sterling  coin,  throughout  the  realm.'' 

— ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  345. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  burgher  of  Stirling  had  been  witty 
at  Erigen's  expense,  and  might,  perhaps  have  taken  a  hint  (for 
the  anachronism  is  not  too  strong  for  Air.  Fitchett)  from  Dean 
Swift's  fticetious  etymologies  of  ancient  countries  and  great  men. 

'^  Thence  on  I  passed  to  Glasgow's  pious  seat, 
Whose  hallowed  walls  and  See  episcopal, 
Founded,  'tis  said,  by  holy  Kentigem, 
Are  yet  devoted  to  his  sainted  name. 
And  ask  his  patron  care,  who  spake  the  word, 
'  Let  Glasgow  flourish'  to  remotest  time. 
Her  cells,  where  erst  I  pass'd  my  studious  hours, 
Pleased  I  revisited,  and  saw  again 
The  spacious  streets,  and  spiry  fironting  roo&, 
Her  Clyde's  fair  river,  and  her  pleasant  Green." 

— ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  345. 

By  an  unaccountable  omission,  Erigen  does  not  give  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  College,  a.d.  876.  Now,  with 
such  stufiTas  the  above,  are  filled  pages,  Dooks,  and  triads  of  books, 
of  Mr.  Fitchettfs  poem.  The  "  excursive  Erigen" — ^perhaps  the 
only  happy  epithet  of  our  author — ^relates,  exactly  as  ne  does  his 
tour  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  his  travels  through  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  Asia 
Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Nor  does  his  diary  imfold  itself 
in  solitaiy  longitude.    The  celebrated  Guy  of  Warwick — and 
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how  he  comes  into  Alfred's  society  we  have  not  space  to  explain 
— ^favours  the  same  royal  auditory  with  an  equally  minute  account 
of  his  voyages  to  the  JLow  Countries,  Holland,  the  Provinces  oi 
the  Rhine,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  the  Baltic,  and  the  States  of 
Grermany,  concluding  with  his  route  by  Belgrade  to  Constantin- 
ople. And  when  Guy  ceases,  a  certain  Sighelm,  catching  from 
him  the  torch  of  garrulity,  instantly  commences  his  expedition 
from  Alexandria  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea — catalogues  eveiy 
wonder  of  Egypt — ^traverses  the  Bed  Sea,  and,  passing  Aden, 
arrives  at  Man^ore  in  India — ^travels  through  Calicut  to  Cape 
Comorin,  and  thence  to  Tanjore,  Balipore,  and  oiha:  Indian 
cities— describes  all  the  Hindoo  institutions  and  superstitions — 
visits  Madras,  Arcot,  and  Mysore, — sails  on  his  return  to 
Bussora,  and  makes  his  way  by  land  through  Bagdad  to  Syiia, 
and  so  back  again  to  Alexandria.  That  the  climax  of  this  egre- 
gious absurdity  may  be  frdl,  we  are  released  fit>m  these  volumi- 
nous adventures,  only  to  be  entangled  in  the  incantations  of 
three  sorceresses,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  two  books,  ^^  show 
our  eyes  and  grieve  our  hearts,"  by  evoking  "  the  spirits  of  the 
elements;  Noises  of  the  sea  and  waters;  of  the  mountains, 
the  earth  and  mines ;  of  the  air  and  the  clouds ;  Nomies  of  the 
light  and  the  sunbeams."  It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  we  presume, 
that  an  epic  poem,  constructed  on  principles  which  authorize 
such  vagaries,  may  be  justly  called  short,  when  it  is  confined  to 
fortv-eignt  b(>oks,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  verses.    . 

The  poem  itself,  we  have  alreadv  said,  is  an  unparalleled  pb^* 
nomenon.    And  siu*ely,  so  is  the  following  passage : — 

"  Most  leam'd  tutor,  travell'd  Erigen, 
Have  70U,  amid  the  vast  and  various  range 
Of  art  and  science,  which  jonr  studious  mind 
Has  in  its  progress  ponder'd  and  amass'd, 
Through  its  strict  reading  both  of  ages  gone 
And  present,  or  your  observation  keen 
Of  men  and  manners  mark'd  in  many  a  clime» 
Yet  ever  learnt  the  valuable  art — t" 

He  paused,  but  with  the  unfinish'd  question  stmck. 

In  eager  expectation  held  awhile, 

Ere  long  the  travell'd  Erigen  inquires. 
"  What  art,  my  liege  V  To  whom  the  sportive  King 
(Suppressing  scarce  a  smile,  jet  while  to  him 
StiU  his  own  look  its  gravity  retain'd, 
But  back  to  Asser,  and  the  consdoos  bards, 
Marking  some  sly  intention  with  a  nod) 
Replies — *^  The  art  of  milking,  leam'd  friend. 
And  wise  philosopher,  in  arts  most  skiU'd." 

"  The  art  of  nulking" — ^Erigen  returns, 

With  momentary  look  of  smit  surprise, 
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And  added  soon — ''  What  means  mj  gracious  liege 
By  the  strange  question,  gravelj  thus  address'd  ?" 

To  whom  the  King — "  Most  witty  Erigen 

Turn  not  on  me  thy  shafts  of  raillery, 

For  this  my  ventured  banter,  but  forbear 

The  unequal  weapon  of  thy  keenest  wit, 

Such  as  you  shew'd,  when  in  gay  Grallia's  Court 

Admitted  to  the  table  and  converse 

Daily  familiar,  of  the  Royal  Charles, 

You  sat ;  and  he  one  day  in  sportive  mood 

Indulging,  play'd  on  you  this  question'd  jest ; 
"  What  di^rence  divides  a  Scot  and  sot  ?" 

When  soon  with  keen  retort  (not  in  offence) 

You  gave  this  witty  answer  to  the  Eang, 
*^  Only  the  table's  length,  my  gracious  liege." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  365.* 

Under  the  circumstances  which  attend  the  publication  of 
this  work  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Fitchett,  we  shall  temper  our 
censure  of  its  ridiculous  silliness.  The  Editor  having,  on  ma- 
ture deliberation,  ^^  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him,  to  present 
this  poem  to  the  world,  as  it  came  from  the  writer^s  hand,"  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  tins  resolution  was  on  his  part 
unavoidable.  A  friend  of  the  author  has  termed  King  Al- 
fired  a  composition  which  ^'  had  it  been  found  in  the  centre 
of  the  loftiest  pjrramid  of  Egypt,  might  have  been  considered 
as  a  specimen  well  worthy  of  the  massive  character  of  that 
land  ot  wonders,  and  of  the  shrine  in  which  it  was  enclosed." 
As  nobody  can  tell  why  the  pyramids  were  built,  or  for 
what  use  they  were  intended,  they  might  with  some  pro- 
priety have  enclosed  the  most  useless  production  which  ever 
proceeded  from  the  human  mind.  But  tnat  the  massive  charac- 
ter of  the  wonders  of  Egypt  has  anything  in  common  with  the 
flimsy  conglomeration  oi  absurdities  and  puerilities  which  we  are 
now  consi&ring,  is  as  rational  and  true  as  to  aiBrm  that  the 
loose  and  shifting  column  of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  whirled  to 
and  fro  by  every  varying  gust,  is  as  steady  and  compact  as 
the  granite  peak  of  the  tempest-battered  mountain.  It  is  laugh- 
able — but  it  is  also  painful,  to  think  that  the  intellect  of  man 
should  have  toiled  unremittingly  at  such  a  labour  of  nothing- 
ness. 

For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Milton  was  not  more  so- 
lemnly in  earnest  in  refining  the  gold  of  his  imperishable  poetry, 
than  J  ohn  Fitchett  in  rare^ing  tne  gold-beater^s-skin  of  his  in- 
compressible verses.  To  lus  comprehensive  task,  we  are  told, 
"  he  freely  devoted  his  fortune,  his  labour,  and  his  time,"  and 
**  all  his  faculties."  Geography  he  studied  more  practicaJlv  than 
Malte-Brun,  Saxon  history  more  ardently  than  Sharon  Turner, 
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and  Gothic  mythology  more  affectionately  than  Snorro  Stmiason. 
His  memory  must  have  been  prodigious,  while  he  undoubtedly 
looked  upon  Nature  with  an  observant  and  keen  glance.  But  he 
was  likewise  endowed  with  a  fatal  facility  and  copiousness  of  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  unsatisfactory  result  is,  that  not  a  single  pas- 
sage— and  much  less  any  single  line — cleaves  to  the  reader. 
The  ocean  of  his  verbiage  overwhelms  every  thing,  but  its  reflux 
leaves  not  a  solitary  limpet  to  show  that  there  is  vitality  among 
its  waves.  And  while  we  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  that  he 
"  paints  the  charms  of  rural  scenery"  with  "  minuteness,**  it  is 
precisely  this  minuteness  which  annihilates  the  effect,  which  is 
the  object  of  the  artist.  Every  leaf  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  raffled 
by  the  wind,  and  struck  by  the  sunbeams,  has  its  function  of 
beauty  and  power  operating  impercqptihly  on  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. What  cunning  copyist  of  Nature,  to  produce  a  like  im- 
pression, would  transfer  to  the  canvass  every  leaf  of  the  tree ! 
Gifted,  therefore,  with,  and  recklessly  prodigal  of,  this  ease  of 
expression,  and  through  the  magnifying  medium  of  the  subject 
which  exclusively  absorbed  his  mind,  embracing  at  once  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  as  equally  within  its  proper  range, 
Mr.  Fitchett  has  written  a  stupendous  poem,  which  cannot  be 
classified  with  any  family  or  individual  hitherto  recognized  in  the 
pirdens  of  Apollo.  It  is  not  more  an  epic  than  it  is  an  idyl.  It 
IS  infinitely  more  a  work  of  pure  fiction  than  an  imaginative  re- 
flexion of  history,  or  a  romantic  amalgamation  of  the  lancitiil  and 
the  real.  The  nature  of  the  theme  destroyed  its  epical  capabili- 
ties. The  manner  of  treating  the  theme  has  ruined  its  usenilness 
as  a  highly  illuminated  chronicle.  With  its  six  volumes,  forty- 
eight  books,  and  one  htmdred  and  thirty  thousand  verses ;  King 
Alfred,  a  poem,  is  literally — nothing. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  better  for  his  own  comfort  that 
Mr.  Fitchett  did  not  survive  to  witness  the  neglect  and  contempt 
which  the  offspring  of  his  unquenchable  zeal  and  indefatigable 

Erseverance  is  destined  to  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  the  world, 
uring  his  life,  it  engrossed  the  whole  soul,  monopolized  all  the 
faculties,  and  employed  a  large  proportion  of  the  time,  of  an  ami- 
able, accomplished,  and  excellent  man.  At  his  death,  its  occupa- 
tion and  its  value  were  both  gone.  It  never  will  interest  the  lover 
of  true  poetry.  It  is  worthless  for  the  historical  student ;  while 
the  admirer  of  Alfred,  recoiling  from  an  inextricable  mass  of  ex- 
aggeration, absurdity,  and  insipidity,  will  console  himself,  with- 
out regret,  in  the  simplicity  of  Asser,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
Saxon  chronicle.  The  sands  of  hopeless  oblivion  are  even  now 
settling  over  the  pyramid  which  it  cost  forty  years  to  build. 
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Art.  V. — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold^  DJ)., 
late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School^  and  JRegius  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  By  Arthuk 
Penrhyn  Stanley,  MA.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  London, 
1844. 

Some  years  ago,  we  might  have  been  surprised  to  find  the 
Life  of  Dr.  Arnold  attain  to  a  second  edition  within  a  few 
weeks,  without  claims  to  the  peculiar  sympathy  of  any  party, 
either  political  or  reli^ous,  and  with  something  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  each.    We  take  it  as  the  sign  of  an  improved  state 
of  feelmg,  that  his  want  of  partisanship  is  forgiven,  and  what 
we  may  each  think  his  errors  of  opinion  are  forborne  with,  in 
the  general  admiration  of  his  character,  and  the  sjnnpathy  which 
is  felt  for  the  objects  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.     The  fact 
that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  it  hardly  excites  our  surprise,  is 
surely  a  hopeful  symptom.    It  seems  as  if,  even  in  the  oistract- 
ing  turmoil  of  the  political  and  polemical  contest  of  the  last  few 
years,  some  additional  common  ground  had  been  gained,  and  a 
larger  agreement  in  common  principles  recognized,  by  those 
whose  part  in  the  conflict  is  taken  not  for  its  own  sake.     The 
effect  of  these  enlarged  sympathies  cannot  fail,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, to  be  good.     The  life  and  correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
his  character  and  peculiar  opinions,  even  what  we  may  thii^k  his 
erroneous  views,  are  ftill  of  mstruction,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  By  the  favour  of  his  name,  and  through  the 
medium  of  his  influence,  a  hearing  may  be  obtained  for  principles 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  if  coming  from  a  more  suspected 
source.     The  central  and  independent  position  which  Dr.  Arnold 
held,'  between  Conservative  Cnurchmen  and  Dissenters ;  High- 
Churchmen  and  Low-Churchmen ;  Tories  and  partisan  Whigs ; 
the  advocates  of  the  ancient  order,  and  the  utilitarian  reformers  of 
the  day,  gives  a  peculiar  value  to  his  influence  upon  all.    None 
can  complacently  put  every  excellence  of  his  life  and  character 
to  the  credit  of  their  own  party,  as  part  of  its  common  stock  of 
virtue  in  which  they  have  a  share ;  and  where  we  difler  from 
him,  we  can  all  examine  the  point  of  diflerence  undisturbed  by 
the  bitterness  of  party  opposition.     We  feel  that  the  fervour 
and  devotedness  of  his  religion,  his  generous  philanthropy,  his 
pure  and  exalted  patriotism,  and  the  warmth  and  gentleness  of 
iiis  social  aflectibns,  were  not  the  natural  growth  of  any  limited 
connexion,  but  resulted  from  his  own  clear  and  just  views  of 
duty.    We  can  only  grieve,  as  far  as  we  may  at  any  of  the  in- 
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scmtable  ways  of  PFOvidence,  that  it  needed  the  disdosiue  of 
his  inner  life  which  could  be  obtained  only  after  his  otherwise  un- 
timely death — ^the  sight  of  so  much  goodness  and  virtue,  such 
devotion  to  duty,  public  and  private,  and  sudi  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian piety  and  love  pervading  the  whole — to  complete  his  work, 
by  aading  the  punning  and  healing  influence  ot  his  character 
to  the  efiect  of  nis  active  and  often  controversial  labours. 

Sensible  as  the  author  of  this  biography  must  be  of  the  interest  of 
his  subject,  and  of  the  good  to  result  from  a  work  that  shall  per- 
petuate Dr.  Arnold's  influence  upon  society,  he  must  have  found 
nis  task  beset  with  some  difficulties.  Dr.  Arnold's  life  was  passed 
in  unruffled  domestic  enjoyment,  and  a  round  of  endless  but 
most  successful  labour,  so  that  Thomas  Carlyle's  description  of 
his  house,  when  he  visited  him  in  his  latest  year,  would  have 
been  equally  true  at  any  earlier  period — ^that  it  was  **  a  temple 
of  industrious  peace."  Delightful  as  it  is  to  contemplate  such  a 
scene,  it  is  a  pleasure  which  is  soon  satisfied,  unless  our  interest 
be  kept  aUve  by  our  being  enabled  to  participate  in  the  intel- 
lectual activity  which  gives  it  animation.  But  if  it  was  a  life 
wanting  the  interest  of  incident,  it  possessed  in  the  highest  d^ 
gree  that  of  character  and  of  pecuharity  of  views.  The  influ- 
ence of  Dr.  Arnold's  example,  and  of  his  opinions,  was  almost 
unaccountable  in  one  so  far  removed  from  the  world  of  action ; 
and  it  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  moral  enthusiasm  and  en- 
ergy of  his  character,  and  by  the  freshness  and  originality  of  his 
views.  Such  being  the  real  interest  of  his  Ufe,  we  should  ex- 
pect that  he  might  have  been  left  to  give  his  own  biography 
in  his  correspondence,  arranged,  with  only  a  few  needful  expla- 
nations, by  the  editor.  But  there  are  reasons  why  this  would 
have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  author  is  obliged,  by  the  nature 
of  his  materials,  to  appear  throughout  in  his  own  person ;  though 
it  is  rather  dissertation  than  narrative  which  he  is  enabled  to 
supply.  Dr.  Arnold  not  having  filled  a  part  in  public  afiain,  or 
been  engaged  in  a  course  of  progressive  professional  exertion, 
and  his  correspondence  not  referring  to  any  train  of  events,  either 

fublic  or  private,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  desultory  and  accidental, 
t  has,  in  some  measure,  the  character  of  his  professional  life, 
engaged  from  vacation  to  "  half  year,"  and  from  **  half  year^  to 
vacation,  in  a  circle  of  duties,  with  high  principles,  and  generally 
also  with  some  objects  of  subordinate  utility,  kept  continually  in 
view ;  but  still  ending  where  it  had  begun.  With  no  onward 
career  of  his  own,  which  his  letters  may  illustrate,  he  belonged 
to  no  party,  of  whose  proceedings  we  are  in  them  to  trace 
the  history;  and  his  correspondence  was  not  with  men  en- 
gaged in  active  public  life,  whose  communications  throw  light 
upon  the  events  of  the  times.    The  letters  now  puUifthed  are  the 
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less  ealculated,  without  commentary,  to  supply  the  want  of  a 
narrative,  or  even  to  convey  to  us  accurately  Dr.  Arnold's  opi- 
nions, that  it  has  not  been  tnought  right,  in  any  instance,  to  give 
the  other  side  of  the  correspondence.  The  extent  to  which  this 
would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  work,  was  in  itself  perhaps 
a  sufficient  reason  for  withholding  the  additional  light  which  tne 
letters  of  Dr.  Arnold's  correspondents  would  have  aflPorded. 

His  biographer,  Mr.  Stanley,  was  probably  not  insensible  to 
these  difficulties  of  his  undertaking ;  some  of  which  do  not  in 
their  nature  admit  of  being  overcome.  What  is  thus  unavoid- 
ably unsatisfactory  in  the  work,  is  however  compensated  by  the 
authoi^s  intimate  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with  the  character 
and  views  which  he  has  to  develop ;  and  which  have  in  them 
something,  as  it  were,  foreign  to  our  common  experience  of  men  ; 
elements  so  remote,  and  combinations  so  unexpected,  that  they 
stand  in  need  of  an  interpreter  thus  qualified.  We  especially 
congratulate  Mr.  Stanley  upon  the  uncontrovcrsial  character  of 
his  part  in  these  volumes ;  which  exhibits,  with  great  tact  and 
fidefily,  not  the  mere  impression  of  the  outward  action  of  Arnold's 
life,  which  was  sufficiently  polemical;  but  the  inmost  purpose 
and  most  deep-seated  tendencies  of  his  mind,  peculiar  for  nothin£r 
moi«  than  unWlingness  to  see  differences  whfch  are  not  essentia^ 
and  readiness  to  attach  importance  to  those  principles  which  are 
held  in  common  by  the  greatest  number.* 

Thomas  Arnold  was  bom  on  June  13th,  1795,  at  West  Cowes, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his  father,  who  died  in  1801,  was 
collector  of  customs.  After  being  for  some  years  at  a  private 
school  in  Wiltshire,  he  was  sent,  in  1807,  to  Winchester,  where 
he  remained  till  1811.  Along  with  the  elements  of  classical 
learning,  and  "a  strong  Wykhamist  feeling,"  which  he  ever  after 
continued  to  cherish,  he  probably  acquired  at  Winchester  an  ad- 
miration, not  without  prejudice,  for  public  education,  and  the 
sjrstem  of  English  public  schools.  He  afterwards  became  dis- 
tLnguished,  and  sometimes  dreaded,  as  a  school  reformer;  but 
his  anxiety  to  improve,  was  only  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to 
which  he  was  attached  to  the  system,  alike  by  the  associations 
of  bis  boyhood,  and  the  convictions  of  his  more  mature  experi- 
ence. 

In  1811,  Arnold  was  elected  as  a  scholar  at  Corpus  Christi 


*  Thoie  who  are  a«qu«mted  with  Dr.  Amold'a  works,  may  recognize  in  this  dis- 
tinction, between  the  outward  action  and  the  inward  purpose,  a  favourite  distinc- 
tion of  his  own,  between  the  inner  and  outer  life,  both  of  men  and  of  communities  ; 
the  one  being,  as  it  were,  the  normal  life,  giving  law  to  action  ;  the  other  the  active 
life,  eonstrained  by  that  law,  but  often  more  by  other  external  influences,  so  that  it 
even  i^ipean  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  normal  life. 
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College,  Oxford.    In  the  limited  society  of  this  small  college,  he 
found  several  minds  able  to  appreciate  and  call  forth  his  powers. 
Among  these  was  John  Keble,  now  the  well  known  author  of  the 
Christian  Year,  to  whom  he  then  looked  up  as  an  elder  and  distin- 
guished student.     In  later  years,  his  regard  for  Mr.  Keble  out- 
lived even  the  opposition  and  estrangement,  created  by  a  conflict 
of  principles  which  would  have  seemed  all  but  imnossible  to  the 
young  disputants  of  the  common  room  of  Corpus,  when  they  "  de- 
bated the  classic  and  romantic  question,"  and  ^^  discussed  poetry 
and  history,  logic  and  philosophy,"* — the  air  as  yet  undisturbed  by 
the  breath  of  that  controversy,  which,  in  their  maturer  years, 
was  to  rage  like  a  storm  within  the  Universities  and  the  Church, 
overwhelming  every  lesser  distinction,  and  making  indifference 
impossible.     Another  fellow-student,  with  whom  he  formed  a 
friendship,  which,  to  the  honour  of  both,  lasted  throughout  life, 
undiminished  by  their  opposed  opinions  upon  most  public  and 
party  questions,  was  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  nephew  of  the  poet ; 
now  a  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench.     To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  an  account  of  his  friend's  career  as  an  under-m^uate. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Arnold  brought  with  him  to  Oxford 
any  precocious  amount  of  erudition ;  nor  "  I  think,"  says  ]VIr. 
Justice  Coleridge,  "  did  he  leave  college  with  scholarsmp  pro- 
portioned to  his  great  abilities  and  opportunities."  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  in  the  more  minute  niceties  of  classical  learning,  that 
he  was  defective.  Even  in  his  early  college  days,  he  had  so  mas- 
tered the  language  and  style  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  that 
he  wrote  narratives  in  the  manner  of  either,  to  the  admiration  at 
least  of  his  fellow-students.  But  he  was  led,  by  a  strong  natural 
bias,  to  devote  himself  to  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity, rather  than  to  the  critical  and  verbal  study  of  the  poets, 
which  has  always  been,  at  Oxford,  the  favourite  field  for  philo- 
logical training.  Afterwards,  when  himself  a  teacher,  he  became 
more  sensible  of  the  value  of  this  department  of  classical  study, 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  language— the  vehicle 
and  instrument  of  thought. 

Young  as  he  was  when  he  came  to  college,  Arnold  speedily 
took  his  place  among  the  senior  under-graduates  of  Corpus,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  Doldness  of  his  opinions,  and  his  courage  in 
maintaining  them  against  more  practised  debaters,  and  by  the 
not  less  remarkable  peculiarity  of  nolding,  probably  alone,  liberal 
views  in  politics,  almost  tending  to  Jacobinism.  In  ^is  matter,  the 
influence  of  the  society  in  which  he  was  living,  soon  produced  such 
an  effect,  that  he  was  apparently  converted  for  a  time  to  Toiyism. 


Vol.  T.,  p.  11.    Letter  from  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge. 
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This,  however,  was  the  creed  only  of  his  early  college  days,  and 
speedily  gave  way  to  a  conviction,  as  settled  as  any  that  had  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  that  the  resistance  to  change,  merely  because 
it  is  change,  and  for  the  sake  of  preserving  tnings  as  they  are, 
has  its  source  in  an  inherent  and  wide-spread  principle  o^  evil. 
His  ultimate  opinion  of  Toryism  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  a  letter  written  m  1833 : — 

"  For  the  more  vulgar  form  of  om*  popular  party,  the  total  igno- 
rance o^  and  indifference  to,  all  principle ;  the  mere  money-getting 
and  money-saving  selfishness,  which  cries  aloud  for  cheap  government, 
making,  as  it  were,  awh  rwyoAhv  to  consist  in  cheapness — ^my  feeling  is 
one  of  extreme  contempt  and  disgust.  My  only  difference  from  you,  so 
£gu:  as  I  see,  regards  our  anti-reformers,  or  rather  the  Tory  party  in  ge- 
neral in  England.  Now,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  very  best  and  wisest 
men  in  the  country  have,  on  the  Reform  question,  joined  this  party, 
but  they  are  as  Fsdkland  was  at  Oxford — had  their  party  triumphed 
they  would  have  been  the  first  to  lament  the  victory,  for,  not  they 
would  have  influenced  the  measures  carried  into  effect,  but  the  worst 
and  most  selfish  part  of  our  aristocracy,  with  the  coarsest  and  most 
profligate  of  their  dependents,  men  like  the  Hortensii,  and  Lentuli, 
and  Claudii,  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  who  thwarted  Pompey,  in- 
sulted Cicero,  and  ground  down  the  provinces  with  their  insolence  and 
tyranny ;  men  so  hatefiil  and  so  contemptible,  that  I  verily  believe  that 
the  victory  of  Caesar,  nay,  even  of  Augustus,  was  a  less  evil  to  the 
human  race  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  triumph  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

''  jAjid,  as  I  feel  that,  of  the  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature, 
selfish  neglect  and  selfish  agitation,  the  former  is  the  more  common, 
and  has,  in  the  long  run,  done  far  more  harm  than  the  latter,  although 
the  outbreaks  of  the  latter,  while  they  last,  are  of  a  far  more  atrocious 
character,  so  I  have,  in  a  manner,  vowed  to  myself,  and  prayed  that, 
with  God's  blessing,  no  excesses  of  popular  wickedness,  though  I 
should  be  myself,  as  I  expect,  the  victim  of  them,  no  temporary  evils, 
produced  by  revolution,  shaU  ever  make  me  forget  the  wickedness  of 
Toryism,— of  that  spirit  which  has  throughout  the  long  experience  of 

all  history  continually  thwarted  the  cause  of  God  and  goodness 

and  has  gone  on  abusing  its  opportunities,  and  heaping  up  wrath,  by  a 
long  series  of  selfish  neglect,  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  judgment" 
—Vol,  i.,  pp.  349,  350. 

In  1815,  Arnold  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  At 
that  time  there  were,  among  the  Fellows  of  Oriel,  not  a  few 
names  which  have  since  become  known  to  the  world,  and  whose 
connexion  with  Arnold  at  this  period  is  worthy  of  note.  When 
he  joined  the  society,  it  contained  the  names  of  Copleston,  Davi- 
son, Whately,  Keble,  Hawkins,  and  Hampden.  When  Arnold 
vacated  his  Fellowship,  Mr.  Newman  was  elected  into  it ;  and 
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shortly  after,  Dr.  Pusey  became  a  Fellow  of  the  same  college.  To 
Archbishop  Whately,  and  Dr.  Hawkins,  now  Provost  of  Oriel, 
Arnold  continued  intimately  attached  throughout  life.  In  the 
memorable  controversy  which,  in  1836,  attended  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity,  Arnold 
took  a  part,  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  against  what  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  an  immoral  conspiracy  to  over- 
whelm, for  party  purposes,  an  able  and  upright  man.*  A^dnst 
the  religious  party  which  is  identified  witn  tne  names  of  Keble, 
Newman,  and  Pusey,  he  early  took  his  stand,  and  continued  to 
his  latest  hour  to  oppose  it  as  tne  great  evil  of  the  times;  his  attack 
being  the  more  formidable,  that  it  came  from  one  trained  in  the 
same  discipline,  and  not  wanting  the  associations,  nor  even  some 
of  the  prejudices,  that  might  have  been  expected  to  make  him 
deal  more  tenderly  with  the  Oxford  theology. 

As  a  Fellow  of  Oriel,  Arnold  continued  for  four  years  to  reside 
at  the  University,  taking  private  pupils.  During  this  period,  he 
availed  himself  largely  of  the  Oxfera  libraries ;  entering  upon  an 
extensive  course  oi  reading,  especially  in  modem  histoiy ;  and 
making  himself  familiar  with  the  great  historical  collections 
which  ne  could  expect  to  find  only  in  a  public  library.  He  al- 
ways valued  much,  both  for  himself  and  others,  this  interval  of 
industrious  repose  in  the  life  of  a  collegian ;  when,  having  sus- 
tained his  part  in  the  struggle  for  academical  honours,  and  ob- 
tained his  aegree,  he  enters  for  a  time  upon  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  privileges  of  the  University,  before  engaging  in  the  active 
duties  of  life. 

Arnold  was  then,  and  continued  till  the  day  of  his  death,  an 
enthusiast  in  Ids  love  of  Oxford.  He  admired  its  system  of  tui- 
tion, its  learned  society,  and  its  magnificent  libraries.  A  succem- 
fill  scholar  from  an  English  public  school,  he  became  a  distin- 
guished collegian,  with  nis  opinions  and  his  friendships  formed 
at  college.  To  him,  Oxford  was  a  world  in  itself;  ana  he  could 
hardly  conceive  of  any  other  way  to  knowledge  and  usefulness, 
than  through  her  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  the  achievement 
of  the  honours  with  which  she  attests  successful  exertion.  Espe- 
cially was  he  an  orthodox  Oxonian  in  his  belief  in  the  indispen- 
sable usefulness  of  classical  learning,  not  only  as  an  important 
branch  of  knowledge,  but  as  the  substantial  basis  of  education 
itself.  His  view  upon  this  subject  was  perhaps  even  somewhat 
beyond  orthodox ;  and  as  it  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  mind, 
and  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  moulding  his  opinions. 


*  Dr.  AmoM  stated  the  case  against  the  opponenti  of  Dr.  Hampden,  in  an  aiti- 
de  in  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  No.  exxvii. 
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we  shall  better  understand  both  his  character  and  writings,  if  we 
stop  for  a  little  to  advert  to  certain  peculiarities  in  his  taste  for 
classical  study,  by  which  he  was,  not  at  college  merely,  but 
throughout  Itfe,  distinguished  from  the  generality  of  English 
scholars.  He  did  not  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  as  the 
best  exercise  in  philology ;  seeking  to  master  the  science  of  lan- 
guage itself,  by  obtaining  a  masterly  knowledge  of  the  most  per- 
tect  of  all  languages.  He  seems  early  to  have  become  enamour^ 
ed,  not  of  the  Greek  language,  but  of  the  Greek  mind.  The 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and  historians  gave 
them  their  value  in  his  eyes,  rather  than  the  exquisite  medium  in 
which  their  thoughts  are  conveyed.  Tliis  was  Arnold's  nature. 
To  his  mind,  ardent,  energetic,  full  of  sympathies,  and  prone  to 
action,  Greek  never  was  a  dead  language,  nor  Greece  a  mere 
historical  name.  The  historians  and  poets  of  antiquity  held  with 
him  their  relative  places  of  reality  and  fiction — fiction  that  could 
only  be  dreamed  over, — reality  that  was  to  be  believed,  and 
might  be  re-enacted.  Arnold,  with  his  active  mind  and  strong 
human  sympathies,  was  forming  opinions,  crudely  enough  per- 
haps, while  his  companions  were  writing  Greek  verses,  and  out- 
stripping him  in  accomplished  scholarslup.  Thus  it  was,  that,  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  searching  the  Greek  historians  for  lessons  of 
practical  wisdom,  rather  than  Homer  for  poetical  commonplaces. 
He  studied  Aristotle  with  the  veneration  of  a  true  disciple ;  so 
that  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  tells  us  he  "  never  knew  a  man  who 
made  such  familiar,  even  fond  use  of  an  author ;"  not,  however, 
so  much  led  on  by  the  seducing  mysteries  of  the  syllogism,  as 
captivated  by  the  "  matchless  diligence  and  sagacity  in  the  Poli- 
tics of  Aristotle,"  whose  "  opinions  and  reasonings  on  laws,  consti- 
tutions, and  political  economy,  were  founded  not  on  fanciful  spe- 
culations, but  on  an  immense  collection  of  the  antiquities  and 
forms  of  government  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  common- 
wealths, which  he  had  himself  previously  made  and  digested."* 

Arnold  was  saved  from  pedantry,  of  which  no  professional 
scholar  could  have  less,  by  his  strong  sense  of  the  reality  of 
things.  From  childhood  till  his  latest  Tiour,  he  lived  in  a  school; 
intensely  engaged,  first  in  his  own  education,  and  afterwards  in 
that  of  others.  But  no  man  in  England  had  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion of  what  was  passing  around  him,  or  a  sympathy  more  ear- 
nest or  active  with  the  business  of  the  world.  He  read  the  les- 
sons of  ancient  heathen  wisdom,  as  an  Englishman  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  a  Christian,  seeking  what  he  could  there  find 


•  Review  by  Dp.  Arnold  of  Niebuhr,  &c.  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  70. 
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applicable  to  existing  things ;  admitting  truths  not  for  their  anti- 
quity, but  because  he  judged  them  to  be  universal ;  and  aft^  all 
subjecting  them  to  a  vigorous  process  of  adaptation.  Still,  the 
use  which  he  thus  made  of  the  philosophy  and  reasoning  of  his 
favourite  Greek  authors,  taking  his  knowledge  of  them  for  the 
substructure  of  all  his  other  knowledge,  while  it  gave  a  captiyat- 
ing  freshness  and  extension  to  his  views,  and  saved  him  from  the 
prevailing  fallacies  and  narrowness  of  his  class  and  his  age,  often 
exercised  an  influence  upon  his  opinions  too  direct  and  positive ; 
so  that  amidst  much  sound  thinking  and  extensive  inducticm, 
and  a  wonderful  freedom  fix)m  commonplace  prejudices,  there  is 
a  lurking  fallacy,  which  is  detected  by  discovering  its  depend- 
ence upon  obsolete  modes  of  thinking  and  antiquated  concutions 
of  social  existence. 

In  1819,  Arnold,  having  {)reviously  taken  Deacon's  orders, 
settled  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
years  occupied  in  preparing  pupils  for  the  University,  He  mar- 
ried, in  1820,  Miss  Penrose,  who,  with  a  numerous  family,  sur- 
vives him.  Their  happiness  was  singularly  unchequered.  The 
rare  gentleness  of  Arnold's  nature  needed  not,  as  it  never  expe- 
rienced, the  softening  influence  of  bereavement ;  and,  by  an  on- 
usual  dispensation  from  the  conunon  lot,  we  read  in  these  volumes 
of  no  inroad  of  domestic  sorrow,  during  twenty-two  years,  from 
his  marria^  till  the  close  of  his  life. 

It  was  (mring  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Laleham,  that  the 
mind  of  Amol(^  as  it  assumed  the  maturity  and  vigour  of  man- 
hood, became  stamped  with  the  peculiar  character  umich  it  after- 
wards retained.  His  views  regarding  the  great  interests  of 
human  life,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  were  then  formed,  and  ad- 
mitted to  that  universal  rule  which  they  ever  after  maintained 
over  all  his  actions ;  a  jurisdiction,  for  subjection  to  which,  no- 
thing was  too  solenm  and  spiritual,  nothing  too  secular  and  com- 
mon. In  his  mind  all  action  was  duty,  and  all  duty  was  imperar 
tive.  At  college,  he  had  lived  among  men  of  serious,  some  of 
them  of  earnest  views  in  regard  to  rdigion.  His  letters,  even 
then,  ^ve  evidence  of  his  religious  convictions  and  sense  of 
Christian  duty.  But  it  is  after  we  see  him  at  Laleham,  a  bus* 
band  and  fatner,  in  the  responsible  charge  of  his  pupils,  and 
forced  to  rest  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  principles,  that  we 
find  all  the  views  and  tendencies  of  his  mind  gathering  them- 
selves, in  orderly  and  symmetrical  subordination,  around  the  one 
master  motive,  the  belief  of  Christian  truth,  and  its  counterpart 
in  action,  the  spirit  of  devotedness  to  Christian  duty. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Arnold's  religion  (as  every  man's 
religion,  besides  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  objective  system,  or 
doctrine  believed,  will  have  a  peculiar  subjective  character,  de- 
pending partly  upon  outward  influences,  and  partly  upon  mental 
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constitution)  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  some  measure  to  his  Ox- 
ford connexions.    The  "  Oriel  School"  of  his  day,  as  it  is  called  by 
his  biographer,  was  composed  of  men  who  have  since  shewn,  even 
in  their  absolute  opposition  to  each  other,  that  it  was  a  school  in 
which  decided  views  on  religion  were  not  unlikely  to  be  formed. 
That  section  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  with  which  he  continued  in 
agreement,  can  hardly  have  been  without  an  influence  upon  his 
sentiments  in  this  respect.     He  gratefully  attributed  such  an  in- 
fluence to  Archbishop  Whately ;  and,  with  much  that  was  self- 
derived,  his  views  and  mode  of  thinking  upon  rel^ous  subjects, 
had  much  also  in  common  with  those  oi  his  friend.     K  we  may 
judge  from  the  writings  of  Arnold  and  Whately,  leaving  out  of 
view  w^hat  seems  peculiar  to  each,  we  should  say  that  t£e  cha- 
racteristic common  to  their  religious  views  is  a  disinclination  to 
make  use  of  the  dogmas  of  systematic  theology,  arising  not  £rom 
want  of  acquiescence  in  the  truths  which  they  contain,  but  from 
the  belief  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  employ  an  abstract  formulary 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  place  of  the  varied  language  of  Scripture. 
In  Whately,  it  was  the  dread  of  the  fallacies  to  which  such 
scientific  generalizations  might  lead,  that  produced  this  ten- 
dency.   In  Arnold,  it  was  the  expansiveness  of  his  religion, 
that  resisted  what  he  thought  the  narrowness  of  human  sys- 
tems of  theology  compared  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  also  his  intense  love  of  reality,  that  made  him  fear 
the  insincerity  and  formality  of  conventional  language.    No- 
thing is  more  striking  in  his  character,  than  this  union  of  a 
catholic  spirit  with  an  insatiable  craving  after  what  is  sub- 
stantial  and  practical.     Had   he  possessed  the  former  alone, 
we   midit  have  expected  to  find  nim  the  ally  of  his  college 
friend,  Keble,  pursuing  the  phantom  of  apparent  union,  with 
all  his  regards  directed  to  the  church.    The  latter  quality,  un- 
checked by  the  former,  might  have  produced  the  anomalous,  but 
not  uncommon  exhibition  of  a  Christian,  with  much  of  per- 
sonal piety,  seeking  his  own   improvement  and  that  of  those 
aronna  him,  but  with  his  religion  altogether  individualized.     In 
Arnold,  we  find  admirably  adjusted  the  twofold  aspect  of  Chris- 
tianity, towards  the  churcn,  and  towards  the  individual  believer. 
Bat  both  these  tendencies,  good  in  themselves,  and  especially 
excellent  in  combination,  made  him  perhaps  morbidly  afmd  of 
i^eceiving  the  truths  of  revelation  in  the  language  of  men,  lest 
they  should  become  less  comprehensive  upon  the  one  hand,  or 
less  personal  or  practical  upon  the  other.     We  do  not  think  the 
turn  of  his  mind  fitted  him  to  be  a  successful  theologian  ;  and 
the  attempt  to  abandon  theological  system,  and  to  escape  from 
the    influence  of  theological  writers,  was  perhaps  more  to  be 
commended  for  the  excellence  of  the  motives  which  led  to  it. 
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than  for  its  success.     He  was  not,  we  think,  always  felidtoiu  in 
his  apprehension  of  doctrinal  truth ;  and  to  whatever  extent  he 
succeeded  in  getting  quit  of  the  human  medium  of  former  com- 
mentators and  theologians,  he  could  not  avoid  introducing  a 
new  medium,  equally  human,  though  often  of  happiest  influence, 
in  his  own  views  and  character  largely  imbuing  lus  explanations 
of  Scripture.*     One  inconvenience  of  such  a  method,  at  least 
when  carried  to  excess,  is,  that  a  religious  writer  who  volun- 
tarily rejects  the  helps  of  systematic  phraseology,  and  the  other 
appliances  which  the  science  of  theology,  like  every  other  science, 
oners  to  its  students,  has  not  the  usual  and  ready  tests  by  which 
either  he,  or  his  readers,  may  at  once  discover  his  agreement  or 
difference  with  the  opinions  of  others.    He  is  thus  liable  to  depart 
widely  from  common  views  of  Divine  truth,  without  either  him- 
self, or  his  readers,  being  aware  of  it.     The  use  of  such  an  ac- 
knowledged measure  of  difference,  by  which  to  ascertain  our  de- 
parture trom  generally  admitted  principles,  is  quite  a  separate 
thing  from  the  receiving  even  of  an  agreed  on,  far  more  of  an 
*  infallible,  standard  of  doctrine.    Of  this,  which  is  among  the  most 
obvious  and  familiar  benefits  of  systematic  theology,  Arnold  and 
other  writers  have,  with  an  over-scrupulosity,  reftised  to  avail 
themselves. 

Arnold's  manifold  sympathies,  and  his  proneness  to  action, 
shewed  themselves  in  his  religion.  No  man  could  feel  more 
strongly  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  philan- 
thropist,— to  live  not  for  himself — ^not  even  for  his  own  improve- 
ment and  the  improvement  of  those  among  whom  he  lives, — ^but 
to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  human  improvement.  The 
private  teacher  at  Laleham, — the  head-master  of  Rugby, — ^zeal- 
ouslv  laborious  in  his  own  calling, — was  watching,  with  breath- 
less anxiety,  the  votes  of  Parliament  and  the  meetings  of  Trades- 
Unions, — Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Penny  Magazine; — 
he  was  petitioning  for  Church  Keform  and  against  the  Jew's 
Civil  Disability  Sill, — establishing  a  provincial  newspaper  for 
the  lower  orders,  and  a  preaching  station  for  the  servants  of  a 
neighbouring  railway, — ^lecturing  to  a  mechanics'  institute,  and 
projecting  a  great  work  on  "  Christian  politics," — opening  a  corres- 
pondence with  Thomas  Carlyle  and  with  Jacob  Aboott, — ^teaching 

*  Aa  instances  of  what  appear  to  us  insufficient  and  unsound  views  in  theologji 
we  may  mention  his  estimate  of  the  errors  of  the  Unitarians  and  the  Ramanisto ; 
and  also  the  disposition,  probably  unconscious,  which  is  indicated  in  some  of  his 
letters  and  other  writings,  to  look  to  the  tuljectiw  reality  of  religion,  consisting  in 
a  moral  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  believer,  as  independent  of  its  objuUtt 
reality, — the  truth  believed  in, — ^as  if  there  might  be  a  sound  faith  in  a  false  reli- 
gion. The  partial  incoherence  of  his  opinions  upon  these  points,  seems,  in  his  latur 
yean,  in  a  great  degree,  to  have  given  way  to  clearer  views  and  a  firmer  grwp  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Christian  system. 
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a  sabbath-school  and  defending  Dr.  Hampden, — seeking  to  evan- 
gelize the  London  University  and  to  liberalize  Oxford.  Nothing 
seemed  to  escape  him ;  and  his  view  in  all  was  simply,  honestly, 
and  fearlessly  religious.  Nothing  was  too  high  for  him ;  no 
effort  was  too  humble.  He  preferred  that  his  name  should  stand 
alone  at  the  petition  to  Parliament  against  the  Jew  bill,  that  he 
might  take  nis  stand  upon  his  ^'  favourite  principle,  that  the 
world  is  made  up  of  Christians  and  non-Christians."  He  was 
equidly  willing  to  write  anonymously  for  the  Sheffield  Courant  and 
the  Hertford  Ueformer,  Nothing  is  so  striking  in  all  this  rest- 
less activity,  as  the  actor^s  forgetralness  of  himself.  He  is  never 
for  a  moment  thinking  of  himself;  and,  stranger  still,  he  is  not 
thinking  of  his  party,  or  his  sect,  for  he  had  neither.  The  ten- 
dency of  his  mind,  ever  going  out  in  action,  and  obeying  what 
seemed  to  him  the  dictate  of  duty,  led  him  into  many  contro- 
versies; but  we  find  him  always,  stoutly  opposed  indeed  to 
one  of  the  parties,  but  taking  his  stand  upon  some  '^  favourite 
principle"  of  his  own,  so  that  the  party  to  whose  aid  he  came 
could  claim  him  only  as  an  indepenaent  ally. 

In  a  communication  from  one  of  Dr.  Arnold's  former  pupils* 
at  Laleham,  we  are  told  of  the  ^^  sympathetic  thrill  caught  from 
a  spirit  that  was  earnestly  at  work  in  the  world."     This  is  indeed 
the  key,  not  only  to  Arnold's  success  as  a  teacher,  but  to  his  life. 
It  was  a  life  of  work,  cheerfully  volunteered,  and  yet  never  under- 
taken except   in  obedience  to  some  call  of  duty.    The  love  of 
action,  and  a  deep  sense  of  religious  obligation,  went  together ; 
the  one  the  wiUing  servant  of  the  other.     Add  to  this,  that  these 
two  principles  met,  each  in  such  force,  in  a  mind  eminently  spe- 
culative ;  and  perhaps  we  have  obtained  the  three  chief  eleents 
of  Arnold's  character;  ea(;h  of  which,  in  their  combination,  seemed 
to  the  distant  or  careless  observer,  to  develop  itself  alone,  and  to 
negative  the  existence  of  the  other  two ;  so  that  he  might  be 
thought,  by  turns,  or  by  diflFerent  parties,  a  theorist,  a  somewhat 
monastic  pietist,  or  an  over-zealous  practical  reformer. 

But  we  should  ill  depict  his  character,  if  we  were  to  dwell 
only  on  the  energy  and  honesty  of  purpose  of  his  public  efforts  to 
do  good.  No  picture  truly  could  have  more  repose.  We  cannot 
conceive  a  more  delicious  scene  of  quiet  enjoyment,  than  his 
domestic  life.  The  intensity  of  Arnold's  delignt  in  his  family, 
and  the  unchecked  and  childlike  lovingness  of  nis  nature  appear, 
when  we  remember  that  our  knowledge  of  all  this  is  obtained, 
not  from  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  chiloren,  where  we  might  have 
expected  it,  but  from  constantly  recurring  passages  in  his  cor- 
respondence on  those  questions  of  politics,  religion,  literature, 
ana  education,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  a  keenness  that 
seemed  entire  to  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings,  or 
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from  what  they  heard,  in  certain  quarters,  of  the  vehemence 
of  his  opinions.  He  gives  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  this  ddightfhl 
sketch  of  his  occupations  and  enjoyments,  in  a  tetter  from  West- 
moreland, in  1837 : — 

'*  I  must  write  to  you  from  Fox  How,  though  it  is  our  last  evening ; 
and  to-morrow  we  set  out  to  return  to  Rugby.  We  have  been  here 
just  six  weeks ;  and  six  weeks  of  greater  peace  and  happiness,  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible,  I  suppose,  for  any  one  to  pass.  In  this 
neighbourhood  there  has  been  as  yet  no  influenza ;  no  snow  at  any 
time  to  obstruct  communication ;  no  rains  to  keep  us  within  docwB, 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  winter,  containing  among 
them  days  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  at  no  time  of  the  year 
could  the  country  have  been  more  enjoyable.  You  know  the  view 
from  the  dining-room ;  it  was  only  a  few  mornings  since,  that  the 
clouds  broke  away  from  the  summit  of  Fairfield,  while  we  were  at 
breakfast,  a  little  afier  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sun  just  threw  his  light 
upon  the  crest  of  the  mountain  all  covered  with  snow,  and  gave  it  the 
rose  colour  which  you  have  seen  on  the  Alps ;  while  all  the  lower 
points  of  the  hills,  and  all  the  side  of  Loughrigg,  wore  the  infinite 
variety  of  their  winter  colouring  of  green  and  grey  and  gold.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  We  have  had  two  of  our  sixth  form  boys  down  here,  who 
I  thought  wanted  the  refi^eshment  of  a  mountain  country,  as  they  had 
been  working  rather  too  hard.  Meanwhile  my  history  has  been 
fiourishing;  I  have  been  turning  to  account  all  my  Roman  law 
reading,  in  a  chapter  on  the  twelve  tables,  and  I  have  carried  on  the 
story  to  the  year  of  Rome  350." — ^Vol.  ii.,  pp.  70,  71. 

In  1828,  the  sphere  of  Arnold's  duties  was  changed,  and  greatly 
enlarged,  by  his  election  as  head-master  at  Rugby.  I^re  he 
amply  fulfilled  the  sagacious  prediction  in  a  testimonial  from  his 
friend,  Dr.  Hawkins,  that  ^^  if  he  were  elected  to  the  head-mas- 
tership  of  Ru^by,  he  would  change  the  face  of  education  all 
through  the  public  schools  of  England."  He  entered  upon  his  new 
duties,  not  only  with  views  of  usefolness  more  comprehensive, 
and  bolder  schemes  of  improvement,  than  have  often  distinguished 
the  successfrd  candidate  lor  a  head-mastership  in  one  of  onr  great 

Eublic  schools ;  but  also  with  a  far  deeper  sense  of  his  responsi- 
^  ility  for  the  ri^ht  use  of  education  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  his  pupils.  His  letters,  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, shew  how  senously  be  contemplated  the  prospect  before 
him: — 

"  If  I  do  get  it,"  he  says,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  to  work  very 
heartily,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  I  should  like  to  try  whether  my  no- 
tions of  Christian  education  are  really  impracticable,  whether  our 
system  of  public  schools  has  not  in  it  some  noble  elements,  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  of  all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might  pro- 
duce frTiit  even  to  life  eternal.  When  I  think  about  it  thus,  I  reaUy 
long  to  take  rod  in  hand ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  r^og  rh  riU^  the  per- 
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feci  vilenesB  which  I  must  daily  contemplate,  the  certainty  that  this 
can  at  best  be  only  partially  remedied,  the  irksomeneas  of '^  fortemque 
Gyan  fortemque  Gloanthum/'  and  the  greater  form  and  publicity  of 
the  life  which  we  should  there  lead,  when  I  could  no  more  bathe  daily 
in  the  clear  Thames,  nor  wear  old  coats  and  Russia  duck  trowsers,  nor 
hang  on  a  gallows,  nor  climb  a  pole,  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  possibility 
of  a  change ;  but  as  there  are  about  thirty  candidates,  and  I  only 
applied  very  late,  I  think  I  need  not  disquiet  myself." — ^Vol.  L,  p.  79. 

It  is  exhilarating,  and  almost  astonishing,  to  contemplate  Dr. 
Arnold  in  the  ftill  activity  of  his  career  at  Bugby ;  with  his 
more  extensive  literary  works — his  history  of  Rome,  his  edition 
of  Thucydides,  his  five  volumes  of  sermons,  and  his  lectures  on 
modem  nistory,  going  on ;  his  schemes  of  philanthropy,  his  in- 
terest in  politics,  his  share  in  the  controversies  of  the  day,  and 
his  boundless  correspondence,  occupying  his  mind ;  his  frequent 
journeys  to  the  Continent,  and  his  vacations  in  Westmoreland, 
the  source  of  unabated  pleasure ;  and  yet  all  kept  in  strict  sub- 
ordination to  the  care  ot  his  school,  as  the  proper  business  of  his 
life.  His  anxiety  about  the  school,  especially  lor  its  moral  inter- 
ests, is  a  prevailing  topic  in  his  letters.  The  alternations  of 
good  and  evil,  the  rise  of  any  prominent  mischief,  sometimes 
even  the  course  of  reading,  and  aoove  all,  his  thankfulness  when 
the  boys  are  doing  well,  are  duly  communicated.  The  predo- 
minance of  moral  considerations  in  all  his  anxieties  for  the  school 
IS  shewn  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  otherwise  very  cha- 
racteristic of  Arnold : — 

^^  Here,  thank  God,  I  have  not  suffered  from  failing  health,  but  I 
have  been  much  annoyed  with  the  moral  evils  which  have  come  under 
my  notice ;  and  then  a  great  school  is  very  tr3dng.  It  never  can  pre- 
sent images  of  rest  and  peace ;  and  when  the  spring  and  activity  of 
youth  is  altogether  unsanctified  by  anything  pure  and  elevated  in  its 
desires,  it  becomes  a  spectacle  that  is  as  dizzying,  and  almost  more 
morally  distressing,  than  the  shouts  and  gambols  of  a  set  of  lunatics. 
It  is  very  startling  to  see  90  much  ofsm  combined  with  so  little  of  sorrow. 
In  a  parish,  amongst  the  poor,  whatever  of  sin  exists,  there  is  sure  also 
to  be  enough  of  suffering ;  poverty,  sickness,  and  old  age,  are  mighty 
tamers  and  chastisers.  But  with  boys  of  the  richer  classes,  one 
sees  nothing  but  plenty,  health,  and  youth ;  and  these  are  really  awful 
to  behold,  when  one  must  feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  few  things  are  more  beautiful  than  when  one  does  see  all  holy 
and  noble  thoughts  and  principles,  not  the  forced  growth  of  pain,  or  in- 
firmity, or  privation ;  but  springing  up  as  by  God's  immediate  plant- 
ting,  in  a  sort  of  garden  of  aU  that  is  €reah  and  beautiful ;  full  of  so 
much  hope  for  this  world  as  well  as  for  Heaven.  All  this  has  very 
much  driven  the  Newmanites  out  of  my  head" ....  Vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 

In  1832,  Dr.  Arnold  purchased  a  small  property  in  the  vale  of 
Bydal,  in  Westmorelana.    To  this  place  he  always  afterwards  re- 
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treated  daring  the  winter  Taxations,  and  for  such  part  of  his 
summer  holidays  as  he  did  not  spend  in  rapid  journeys  on  the 
Continent.  His  attachment  to  "  Fox  How,"  with  its  quiet  val- 
ley, and  "  the  girdling  in  of  the  mountains"  around  it,  grew 
stronger  every  year  of  his  life.  "  Nowhere  on  earth,"  he  said, 
*^  have  I  ever  seen  a  spot  of  more  perfect  and  enjoyable  beauty, 
with  not  a  single  object  out  of  tune  with  it,  look  which  way  I 
will."  But  it  was  also  the  home  of  his  affections,  to  which  he 
returned  every  season  with  increasing  delight,  not  merely  for  the  • 
singular  loveliness  of  the  situation,  but  as  the  scene  of  his  hap- 
piest, because  most  domestic,  life. 

"  Yet,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  "  I  should  be  very  felse, 
and  very  ungrateful  too,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  Rugby  was  a 
very  dear  home ;  with  so  much  of  work,  and  yet  so  much  of  quiet,  aa 
my  wife  and  I  enjoy  every  day  when  we  go  out  with  her  pony  into  our 
quiet  lanes." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  264. 

His  enjoyment  of  his  winter  visits  to  Fox  How,  shows  that 
he  was  attached  to  it  by  a  tie  more  enduring  than  mere  love  of 
scenery.  His  letters  written  on  these  occasions  are  among  the 
most  delightful  in  the  collection ;  abounding  in  simple  and  graphic 
description  of  the  family  ongoings,  withm  doors  and  without. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  two  passages  of  this  kind  : — 

"We  had  no  snow  here  to  stop  communication  for  half  an  hour; 
and  since  the  snow  went  away  from  all  but  the  mountain  tops,  the 
colouring  of  the  country  has  been  delicious.  We  have  had  our 
full  share  of  walking ;  whilst  all  the  morning  till  one  o'clock,  I  used 
to  sit  in  one  corner  of  the  drawing-room,  not  looking  towards  Fair- 
field, lest  I  should  be  constantly  tempted  from  my  work,  and  there  I 
worked  on  at  the  Roman  History  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  Appius 
Claudius,  and  Cincinnatus,  and  all  the  rest  of  them." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  73. 

"  I  was  unwell  before  the  holidays,  and  although  I  soon  recovered, 
yet  I  was  very  glad  to  come  down  here  and  get  some  rest  And  the 
rest  of  this  place  in  winter  is  complete,  every  thing  so  quiet,  with  only 
our  immediate  neighbours,  all  kind  and  neighbourly.  Wordsworth 
is  remarkably  well,  and  we  see  him  daily ;  and,  moreover,  Rydal  Lake 
is  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  my  nine  children  and  I  with  them, 
were  all  over  it  to-day  to  our  great  delight.  Four  of  my  boys  skait. 
Walter  is  trundled  in  his  wheelbarrow,  and  my  daughters  and  I  slide, 
for  T  am  afraid  that  I  am  too  old  to  learn  to  skait  now.  My  wife  walks 
to  Ambleside  to  get  the  letters,  and  then  goes  round  to  meet  us  as  we 
come  from  the  I^e." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  245,  246. 

^  It  was  Dr.  Arnold's  practice  to  invite  to  Fox  How  some  of 
his  most  advanced  pupils.  "I  find  Westmoreland,"  he  said, 
"  very  convenient  in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  having  some 
of  the  Sixth  Form  with  me  in  the  holidays ;  not  to  read,  of  course, 
but  to  refresh  their  health  when  they  get  knocked  up  by  the  work. 
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and  to  show  them  mountains  and  dales ;  a  great  point  in  educa- 
tion, and  a  great  desideratum  to  those,  who  only  know  the  cen- 
tral or  southern  counties  of  England."  Both  there  and  at 
Rugby,  he  received  frequent  visits  from  young  men,  who  sought 
his  correspondence  and  advice  during  their  studies  at  the  Lmi- 
versity.  None  of  his  letters  are  more  characteristic  than  those 
addressed  to  this  portion  of  his  correspondents.  Full  of  sympathy, 
and  of  offers  of  advice  and  assistance  or  of  kindly  and  usenil 
hospitality,  they  contain  so  much  serious  and  elevating  discussion, 
as  must  have  made  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  conscious 
of  the  growing  responsibilities  of  manhood,  and  rejoice  to  take 
an  interest  in  what  interested  their  instructor.  In  all  this,  there 
was  no  affectation  of  letting  himself  down  to  their  level.  It  was 
one  of  Arnold's  most  remarkable  qualifications  for  his  office,  that 
he  really  enjoyed  his  intercourse  with  young  men.  With  m)od 
health  and  good  spirits,  which  he  declared  to  be  essential  m  a 
teacher,  he  coula  enter  without  effort  into  their  hilarity  and 
amusements ;  and,  by  a  still  rarer  adaptation  of  mind  to  his  duties, 
he  found  both  pleasure  and  instruction  in  partaking  of  their  stu- 
dies. In  one  of  the  many  letters  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in 
which  he  dwells  upon  his  school  work,  he  says, — 

"  My  delight  in  going  over  Homer  and  Virgil  with  the  boys,  makes 
xne  think  what  a  treat  it  must  be  to  teach  Shakspeare  to  a  good  class 
of  yomig  Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens ;  to  dweU  upon  him  line  by 
line,  and  word  by  word,  in  the  way  that  nothing  but  a  translation  lesson 

ever  will  enable  one  to  do." "I  have  been  trying  something 

of  this  in  French,  as  I  am  now  going  through  with  the  Sixth  Form, 
Barante's  beautiful  Tableau  de  la  Litterature  Francaise  pendant  la 
dix-huitieme  Si^cle.  I  thought  of  you  the  other  day,  when  one  of 
my  fellows  translated  to  me  that  splendid  paragraph,  comparing  Vol- 
taire to  the  Babouc  of  one  of  his  own  romances,  for  I  think  you  first 
showed  me  the  passage  many  yeara  ago.  Now,  by  going  through 
Barante  in  this  way,  one  gets  it  thoroughly ;  and  with  a  really  good 
book,  I  think  it  is  a  great  gain." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  49. 

We  imagine  the  business  of  instruction  is  nearly  perfect,  when  a 
really  able  and  learned  teacher  feels  his  share  in  it  to  be  intel- 
lectually a  great  gain  to  himself. 

When  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  to  Rugby,  he  took  fiill  orders, 
that  he  might  be  "  officially  as  well  as  really,"  the  religious  guide 
of  his  pupils.  Shortly  afterwards,  upon  the  chaplaincy  becoming 
vacant,  he  applied  for  the  appointment  without  salary.  "  Whoever 
is  chaplain,  he  said,  "  I  must  ever  feel  myself  as  head-master, 
the  real  and  proper  religious  instructor  of  the  boys."  The  ser- 
mons which  ne  regularly  preached  in  the  school  chapel,  were 
among  the  most  original  and  useful  of  his  efforts  to  give  effect  to 
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his  ideaB  of  the  peculiar  good  which  he  attrihuted  to  the  system 
of  public  schools.* 

He  published,  in  1828,  a  volume  of  sermons,  preached  in  the 
parish  church  at  Laleham,  where  he  occasionally  assisted  the 
curate ;  and,  at  intervals,  four  other  volumes  have  smoe  appeared, 
of  sermons  mostly  preached  to  his  pupils  at  Eu^by.  Tne  strik- 
ing feature  in  these  discourses,  is  their  plain  dealing — the  dis- 
tinct statement  to  his  hearers  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
their  position,  and  that  in  coming  to  a  pubUc  school,  they  may 
too  probably  have  entered  upon  a  course  where  every  step  is  to 
be  m>m  bad  to  worse.  Nothing  is  left  in  the  vapieness  and 
uncertainty  of  conventional  phrases.  The  truths  he  wishes  to 
convey,  are  stated  in  plain  language ;  the  evils  of  which  he  com- 
plains, are  distinctly  brought  forward.  He  at  least  leaves  no 
room  for  misapprehension.  Other  preachers,  perhaps,  might 
have  given  a  more  perfect  exposition  of  Christian  truth,  or  vn&d 
it  upon  their  hearers  with  a  more  powerM  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment or  the  feelings ;  but  none  could  have  produced  a  more 
thorough  understanding  betwixt  himself  and  his  audience,  of 
the  points  which  he  desured  to  put  at  issue  between  them.  We 
cannot  but  admire  the  manly  integrity  that  refuses,  as  in  the 
following  passage,  to  disguise  firom  his  pupils  the  evils  of  their 
situation : — 

"  Undoubtedly  this  place,  and  other  similar  places,  which  receive 
us  when  we  have  quitted  the  state  of  childhood,  and  before  oar 
characters  are  formed  in  manhood,  do  partake  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  the  wilderness ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  many  should 
shrink  back  from  them  in  fear.  We  see  but  too  often  the  early 
beauty  of  the  character  sadly  marred,  its  simplicity  gone,  its  confi- 
dence chilled,  its  tenderness  hardened ;  where  there  was  gentienen, 
we  see  roughness  and  coarseness;  where  there  was  obedience,  we 
find  murmuring,  and  self-will,  and  pride ;  where  there  was  a  true 
and  blameless  conversation,  we  find  now  something  of  falsehood, 
something  of  profaneness,  something  of  imparity.  I  can  weU  con- 
ceive what  it  must  be  to  a  parent  to  see  his  child  return  fi*om  school, 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  marks  of  this  grievous  change  upon  him : 
I  can  weU  conceive  how  bitterly  he  must  regret  having  ever  sent  him 
to  a  place  of  so  much  danger ;  how  fondly  he  must  look  bac^  to  the 
days  of  his  early  innocence.  And  if  a  parent  feels  thus,  what  must 
be  our  feelings,  seeing  that  this  evil  has  been  wrought  here.  Are  we 
not  as  those  who,  when  pretending  to  give  a  wholesome  draught, 
have  mixed  the  cup  with  poison  ?  How  can  we  go  on  upholding  a 
system,  the  efiects  of  which  appear  to  be  so  merely  mischievous  ? 


*  It  appears  that  Dr.  Arnold's  example  has  mtroduced  the  praetiee  of  defiTering 
similar  disoourses  in  the  other  great  public  schools. 
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"  Believe  me,  that  such  qnestionfl  must  and  ought  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man,  who  is  concerned  in  the 
management  of  a  school :  and  I  do  think  that  we  could  not  answer 
them  satisfactorily,  that  our  work  would  absolutely  be  unendurable, 
if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  our  eyes  should  look  forward,  and 
not  backward ;  if  we  did  not  remember  that  the  victory  of  fallen  man 
is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  innocence,  but  in  tried  virtue.  Comparing 
only  the  state  of  a  boy  afler  his  first  half-year,  or  year,  at  school, 
with  his  earlier  state  as  a  child,  and  our  reflections  on  the  evil  of  our 
system  would  be  bitter  indeed ;  but  when  we  compare  a  boy's  state 
aiier  his  first  half-year,  or  year,  at  school,  with  what  it  is  afterwards ; 
when  we  see  the  clouds  again  clearing  ofi^;  when  we  find  coarseness 
succeeded  again  by  delicacy ;  hardness  and  selfishness  again  broken 
up,  and  giving  place  to  affection  and  benevolence ;  murmuring  and 
self-will  exchimged  for  humility  and  self-denial,  and  the  profime,  or 
impure,  or  false  tongue,  uttering  again  only  the  words  of  truth  and 
purity ;  and  when  we  see  that  all  these  good  things  are  now,  by 
Grod's  grace,  rooted  in  the  character ;  that  they  have  been  tried,  and 
grown  up  amidst  the  trial ;  that  the  knowledge  of  evil  has  made  them 
hate  it  the  more,  and  be  the  more  aware  of  it ;  then  we  can  look 
upon  our  calling  with  patience,  and  even  with  thankfulness ;  we  see 
that  the  wilderness  has  been  gone  through  triumphantly,  and  that  its 
dangers  have  hardened  and  strengthened  the  traveller  for  all  his  re- 
maining pilgrimage." — Sermons^  vol.  iv.,  pp.  6,  7,  8. 

But  while  the  sermons  are  often  thus  directed  against  the 
peculiar  evils  of  the  place — ^its  besetting  sins  and  their  predomin- 
ant causes,  he  does  not  omit  the  Scnptural  view,  which  finds 
the  sotirce  of  all  evil  in  the  inherent  sinftdness  of  our  fallen 
nature,  and  its  only  eiEcient  remedy  in  the  Gospel.  His  dis- 
courses abound  in  the  statement  of  these  great  truths;  ad- 
dressed, however,  with  admirable  suitableness  to  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  his  audience.  Still  he  never  shrinks  from  descending 
to  the  lesser  details  of  Christian  etJiics.  He  te-aches  his  hearers, 
how  from  day  to  day  they  are  beset  by  the  temptations  of  a 
large  school,  and  are  called  to  a  definite  and  peculiar  course  of 
endurance  and  resistance.  Preaching  to  the  young  and  thought- 
less, he  feels  it  to  be  necessary  to  deduce  practical  conclusions 
from  Christian  doctrine,  more  largely  than  might  be  required 
for  a  more  advanced  congregation.*^  ^  . 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  Arnold's  sermons,  either  those 
addressed  to  his  scholars,  or  to  an  ordinary  congregation,  we 
may  probably  be  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  language 
and  topics  which  cx)nmionIy  mark  a  professedly  religious  dis- 
course ;  and  by  the  free  introduction  of  matters  which  seem,  at 
first  sights  common  and  apart  from  religion.  It  is  upon  going 
further,  that  we  find  that  what  seems  thus  secular,  is  truly  sanc- 
tified;  that  the  whole  argument  is  eminently  Christian;   and 
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that  the  preacher  is  seeking,  in  confonnity  with  the  marked  ten- 
dency of  his  mind,  to  enlarge  the  ordinary  sphere  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  to  bring  its  principles  to  bear  upon 
every  department  of  moral  action. 

The  effects  of  the  moral  training  at  Rugby, — of  the  compre- 
hensive idea  whicJi  Dr.  Arnold  entertained  of  the  scope  and 
objects  of  education,  and  the  admirable  skill  with  which  he 
realized  it,  were  soon  visible.  Every  term,  he  sent  to  the  Univer- 
sities young  men  bearing  in  their  character  and  deportment  the 
evidence  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  some  better  system,  than 
had  been  known  to  those  of  their  predecessors,  who  could  only 
tell  of  the  demoralizing  influence  and  brilliant  classical  attain- 
ments of  a  public  school.  Dr*  Moberly,  head-master  of  Win- 
chester, and  formerly  a  tutor  at  Oxford,  thus  testifies  to  the  merits 
of  Arnold,  as  the  originator  of  a  reformed  system : — 

"  It  soon  began,"  he  says,  '^  to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us  in  the 
University,  that  his  pupils  brought  quite  a  different  character  with 
them  to  Oxford  than  that  which  we  knew  elsewhere.  I  do  not  speak 
of  opinions ;  but  his  pupils  were  thoughtM,  manly  minded,  conscioas 
of  duty  and  obligation,  when  they  first  came  to  college ;  we  regretted, 
indeed,  that  they  were  often  deeply  imbued  with  principles  which  we 
disapproved,  but  we  cordially  acknowledged  the  inunense  improvement 
in  their  characters  in  respect  of  morality  and  personal  piety,  and  looked 
on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  influence  for  good,  which,  (for  how 
many  years  I  know  not)  had  been  absolutely  unknown  to  our  public 
schools." — ^Vol.  i.,  p.  183. 

Dr.  Arnold's  fondness  for  ancient  history  had  led  him  to  com- 
municate several  articles  on  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana ;  but  it  found  its  fuller  development,  w^hen, 
in  1825,  he  became  acquainted  with  Niebuhi's  gresA  work,  and 
at  once  adopted  his  method  of  critical  investigation.  In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Quarterly  Review,  written  in  that  year,  he  was,  to 
use  Niebuhr's  own  words,  "  the  scholar  who  introduced  the  first 
edition  of  this  history  to  the  English  public."  A  circumstance  in 
some  degree  accidental,  confirmed  Arnold's  readiness  to  foUow  in 
the  track  of  Niebuhr,  and  probably  led  him  to  persevere  in  the 
composition  of  his  own  history  of  Rome.  He  nad  visited  the 
north  of  Italy  two  years  before ;  but  in  1827  he  saw  Rome  for 
the  first  time,  and  was  captivated  by  the  melancholy  beauty  and 
grand  associations  of  the  ruined  queen  of  cities.  On  his  last 
evening  in  Rome,  he  writes  in  his  Journal : — 

"  I  feel  at  leaving  Rome  very  differently  firom  what  I  ever  felt  at 
leaving  any  other  place  not  more  endeared  than  this  is  by  personal 
ties :  and  when  I  last  see  the  dome  of  St  Peter^s  I  shall  seem  to  be 
parting  firom  more  than  a  mere  town  full  of  curiosities,  where  the  eje 
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has  been  amused  and  the  intellect  gratified.  I  never  thought  to  have 
felt  thus  tenderly  towards  Rome ;  but  the  inexpressible  solemnity  and 
beautj  of  her  ruined  condition  has  quite  bewitched  me ;  and  to  the 
latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  the  Forum,  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  magnificent  Colosseum." — ^Yol.  ii.,  p.  871. 

Probably,  even  then,  views  of  a  great  work  upon  the  history 
of  Rome  may  have  floated  through  his  mind,  as  the  touching 
grandeur  of  the  same  scenes  had  inspired  Gibbon  with  the  desire 
to  record  the  decline  and  fall  of  Roman  greatness.  During  Ar- 
nold's short  stay,  of  thirteen  days,  in  Rome,  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment  was  in  the  society  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  a  learned  Ger- 
man, of  high  reputation  as  a  Roman  antiquary,  and  the  worthy 
successor  olNiebuhr,  as  Prussian  minister  at  the  Papal  court. 
In  this  foreificner,  whose  acquaintanoe  he  thus  casually  made, 
Arnold  seemstohayefonnd^tercongemalityof  view,  and  al>^ 
more  which  he  was  disposed  to  venerate  and  rely  upon,  than  in 
any  even  of  the  friends  whom  he  most  valued  at  home.  Their 
correspondence  continued  intimate  and  unbroken  till  Arnold's 
death,  and  in  1839  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  friend 
in  England,  where  he  is  now  ambassador  to  the  British  court. 
This  intercourse  with  the  countryman  and  friend  of  Niebuhr, 
himself  deeply  versed  in  the  same  historical  researches,  confirmed 
Arnold's  aomiration  for  the  great  German  historian.  It  also 
encouraged  him  to  prosecute  the  same  path,  in  an  EngUsh  history 
of  Eome,  written  w5th  the  aids  of  moJem,  especiaUy  of  Gennan 
learning;  and  above  all,  with  the  lights  to  be  derived  from  Niebuhr. 
Dr.  Arnold  was  employed  upon  this  work  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  ;  and  his  letters  show  that  it  was  the  miit  of  inmiense 
study  and  meditation.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  Continent  were 
often  undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  with  his  own 
eye  the  theatre  of  Roman  warfare,  and  bringing  the  later  and 
less  authentic  of  the  ancient  historians  to  the  rigid  test  of  com- 
paring their  statements  with  the  physical  geography  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  refer.  Arnold  had  a  singular  advantage  for 
prosecuting  this  ingenious  method  of  criticism,  and  also  for  pre- 
paring himself  to  comprehend  and  narrate  extended  warlike  ope- 
rations, in  his  masterly  ability  as  a  geographer,  which  enabled  him 
almost  instinctively  to  seize  upon  the  features  of  a  country. 
When  he  looked  at  the  map  of  a  district,  or  travelled  through  it, 
there  was  present  to  his  mind,  at  once  and  for  ever  after,  its  ana- 
tomical structure,  of  leading  chains  of  mountains,  and  enclosed 
plains  or  valleys,  with  their  great  water  courses ;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  these,  all  subordinate  or  artificial  divisions  naturally  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  his  mind.  In  addition  to  this  quahty, 
which  often  enabled  him  intuitively  to  reject  the  vagueness,  and 
detect  the  falsehood,  of  ancient  authors,  and  the  kindred  one 
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of  a  passion  for  the  study  of  military  op^ations,  Arnold  had  other 
gifts  which  well  fitted  him  for  writing  ancient  history.  Possess- 
mg  an  extensive  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  literature,  institu- 
tions, and  races  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  which  placed  the 
higher  facts  of  history  within  his  reach ;  having  early  imbibed 
the  spirit  and  mode  of  thinking  of  those  times,  in  nis  study  of  the 
speoflative  writers  and  histonans  of  antiquity;  and  being  well 
versed  in  modem  history,  he  looked  upon  his  subject  firom  the 
vantage  ground  of  a  pure  and  exalted  political  philosophy,  whose 
generalizations  coincide  with  the  more  sure  deductions  from  re- 
vealed truth,  and  show  us  in  the  movements  of  ancient  states,  the 
working  out  of  a  "  mighty  plan"  conceived  and  directed  by  infi- 
nite wisdom.  The  expansive  and  religious  mind  of  Arnold,  averse 
alike  from  scepticism  and  narrowness,  is  nowhere  more  conspicu- 
ous, than  when,  engaged  with  the  characters  and  incidents  of  hea- 
then Rome,  he  bnn^  to  then-  comprehension,  as  equaUy  neces- 
sary, the  spirit  of  then*  own  times,  and  the  light  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  possess.  He  undertook  to  write,  what  he  happily 
calls  (though  in  a  sense  somewhat  different,)  ^^  the  really  modem 
history  of  Sxe  civilization"  of  Rome— the  Christian  history  of  its 
heathenism ;  and  his  work  abounds  in  those  lessons  which  our 
times  may  deduce  firom  the  events  of  antiquity. 

The  vigour,  rapidity,  and  graphic  distinctness  of  the  narrative, 
give  to  portions  of  the  history  the  interest  of  a  romance ;  while  in 
reality  these  qualities  just  depend  upon  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  has  traced  the  movements  he  records,  and  the  severe  criticism 
to  which  he  has  subjected  the  ancient  historians.  An  admirable 
instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  Haimibal's  march 
from  Spain  into  Italy,  with  the  movements  of  the  Roman  and 
Carthaginian  armies  m  the  north  of  Italy,  ending  in  the  battle  of 
the  Thrasimene  Lake.  We  learn  almost  more  of  even  the  mere 
geography  of  these  extensive  operations,  including  the  much  con- 
troverted passage  of  the  Alps,  from  Arnold's  narrative,  than  we 
could  do  trom  a  good  map. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  an  examination  of 
this  work,  which  is  the  most  considerable  memorial  of  Arnold's 
zeal  and  ability  as  a  scholar.  We  can  only  regret  that  the  au- 
thorns  death  put  an  end  to  it,  long  before  he  had  completed 
his  plan.  The  first  volume  did  not  appear  till  1838.  It  was 
followed  by  the  second  in  1840.  And  the  third,  bringing  the 
history  to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  published  in  1843, 
after  the  author^s  death,  under  the  ftiendly  and  appropriate  eye 
of  the  learned  Archdeacon  Hare,  who  had  first  directed  Arnold 
to  the  study  of  Niebuhr. 

We  must  dismiss  still  more  slightly,  another  work  which  at 
intervals  occupied  no  small  portion  of  Dr.  Arnold's  time,  during 
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many  years,  both  at  Laleham  and  Bngby.  We  mean  his  Thncy- 
dides,  with  English  notes,  and  dissertations  in  the  form  of  prefaces 
and  appendices,  published  first  in  1830-35,  and  in  a  second  edition 
in  1840-42.  In  this  production,  his  early  fondness  for  the  Oreek 
prose  writers,  and  disposition  to  apply  their  mode  of  thinking  to 
the  affiurs  of  modem  life,  found  rail  vent.  It  contains  a  firee  dis- 
cussion of  his  peculiar  opinions  upon  political  and  constitutional 
questions,  and  the  dissertations  ^1  be  interesting  even  to  the 
mere  English  reader,  who  wishes  to  study  Arnold's  views  on  those 
subjects. 

Dr.  Arnold's  polemical  opinions  have  attracted  more  attention 
from  the  world  at  large,  than  his  literary  works.  Though  natu- 
rally inclined  rather  to  active  efibrts  at  improvement  than  to 
controversy,  we  find  him  early  engaged  in  speculations  upon  the 
polity  and  condition  of  the  English  Church.  It  was  his  fate  to 
live  m  times,  when  questions  (rf  church  government  suddenly  pre- 
sented themselves,  m  new  and  ominous  aspects.  In  strange  con- 
trast to  the  universal  stillness  amid  which  his  earlier  potemical 
studies  had  been,  pursued,  he  lived  to  see  the  Established  Church 
pressed  on  from  without  by  a  large  dissentient  body,  upon  whose 
claims  he  was  far  from  looking  with  indifierence ;  and,  later  stiU, 
stirred  to  her  centre  by  an  internal  movement,  which  he  thought 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  crisis  did  not  find  him  unpre- 
pared with  principles  of  action,  which  secured  to  his  opinions  and 
conduct  the  credit  of  not  being  adopted  in  a  period  of  alarm,  to 
suit  a  sudden  exigency.  We  difier  widely  enough  from  some  of 
his  opinions ;  but  we  never  can  too  much  admire  the  imperturb- 
able candour  and  integrity  of  purpose,  that  shrunk  from  no  test 
to  which  they  could  be  subjected ;  not  even  from  the  rarest  and 
most  trying  of  all,  that  of  following  them  out  to  all  their  conse- 

Suences,  careless  of  the  party  landmarks  which  he  should  demo- 
^h  in  his  course. 
In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  written  in  1826,  whUe 
he  was  still  at  Laleham,  Arnold  had  intUcated  the  libersdity  of 
his  views  iu  regard  to  dissent,  and  also  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  boldness  of  his  principles 
of  Chnrch  Reform.  This  paper  was  written  whUe,  as  yet,  all 
within  the  Church  seemed  calm  and  secure.  But  the  times 
were  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  dissent.  Eleven 
years  of  peace,  with  the  increased  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the 
middle  order  and  those  immediately  beneath  them,  had  furnished 
in  abundance  the  materials  out  of  which  that  growth  is  to  be  sup- 


*  For  this  porpone,  the  first  edition  is  to  he  consulted,  as  some  interesting  matter 
is  Ofiiitted  in  the  later  one. 
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plied.  A  marked  revival  of  religion^  coldly  received  by  the  dig* 
nitaries  of  the  church  and  a  large  proportion  of  their  clergy, 
seemed  almost  instinctivelj  repelled  beyond  the  bounds  of  ue 
Establishment,  to  a  freer  and  more  gemal  atmosphere.*  With 
their  increased  prosperitv  and  importance,  the  Dissenters  had 
risen  in  the  urgency  witli  which  tn^  pressed  their  claims.  No 
longer  contented  to  petition  for  relief  from  their  own  Disabilities, 
they  revived  or  propounded  doctrines  hostile  to  the  existence  of 
an  established  church.  The  new  attitude  thus  assiuned  by  non- 
conformity, if  noticed  at  all  by  churchmen,  was  generally  treated 
with  contempt  and  indignation,  as  a  thing  of  whicn  the  wickedness 
could  only  be  equalled  by  its  folly.  Arnold,  though  attached  to 
the  church,  not  only  by  religious  and  official  connexion,  but  by  his 
most  cherished  opinions  on  secular  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  dissent  was  either  causeless  or  power- 
less. Neither  could  he  disguise  from  himself,  that  the  Church 
very  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  the  divine  institute 
which  he  was  prepared  to  defend.  In  a  letter  written  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  he  thus  deliberately  expresses  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  dissent : — 

"  I  think  the  existence  of  Dissent  a  great  evil,  and  I  believe  mj 
inclinations  as  little  lead  me  to  the  Dissenters  as  any  man's  living. 
But  I  do  not  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Christian  unity  of  which 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  speak  so  earnestly,  is  an  unity  of  govern- 
ment,—or  that  national  churches,  each  sovereign,  or  churches  of  a  less 
wide  extent  than  national,  each  equally  sovereign,  are  a  breach  of 
unity  necessarily ;  and  again,  if  Dissent,  as  it  exists  in  England,  were 
a  breach  of  unity,  then  there  comes  the  historical  question,  whose  fault 
the  breach  is?  and  that  question  is  not  to  be  answered  summarily,  nor 
will  the  true  answer  ever  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  Dissenters  ;  I  think 
not  so  much  as  half  of  it/' — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  265. 

In  opposition  to  the  low  and  defective  theory,  that  would  invest 
the  State  with  the  care  of  religion  and  morals,  only  as  these  are 
subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  property,  which  it 


*  It  strongly  marks  the  extent  to  which  the  revival  of  religioDy  in  the  way  at 
least  in  which  it  actually  did  take  pku:e,  was  a  growth  foreign  to  Uie  Establidied 
Church,  and  for  some  cause  incapable  of  being  completely  aoelvnaUd  to  it,  that  we  find 
a  man  of  so  evangelical  a  spirit  as  Arnold  expressing  himself  with  constant  dis&vour 
of  the  <'  evangelicals."  No  doubt,  it  is  to  be  kept  m  mind,  that  by  this  expreasioB, 
which  he  obviously  uses  in  a  peculiar  and  limited  sense,  he  aUudes  to  a  distinet 
local  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  viewed  by  him  chiefly  in  its  eoiuiaxioii  with 
the  universities.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  party  with 
whom  he  seems  unfortunately  never  to  have  become  acquainted.  Still,  it  illufltratet 
a  curious  and  important  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  religion  in  Elngland,  tiiat  be 
should  express  himself  thus  of  the**  evangelicals'*  at  home,  while  he  wasreoomiiMDd- 
ing  with  great  earnestness  the  works  of  Mr.  Abbott,  in  America. 
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considers  as  its  primary  object,  Arnold  held  that  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  State,  not  merely  the  final  cause  of  its  existence,  but  the 
end  which  it  is  to  keep  constantly  in  view,  is  moral  and  religious. 
It  is  here,  that  we  tmnk  his  views  have  been  chiefly  influenced 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  Greece. 
Trained  to  the  mode  of  thinking  proper  to  the  comparatively  sim- 
ple, though  civilized,  state  of  the  Greek  republics,  he  pursues  it 
when  theorizing  upon  the  more  compUcatea  relations  of  modem 
life,  with  its  new  elements  of  divine  truth  and  a  spiritual  com- 
munity of  believers.     The  idea  of  the  State  to  be  obtained  from 
the  ancients,  has  somewhat  the  nature  of  an  abstract  and  subli- 
mated personification,  to  which  may  be  attributed  moral  purposes 
and  responsibilities,  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  makes 
them  attach  to  the  individuals  of  the  community  who  entertain 
the  one,  or  may  personally  incur  the  other.     Above  all,  it  may 
be  invested  with  all  high  functions ;  and  ancient  theorists,  having 
given  existence  to  this  ideal  person,  were  not  slow  to  ascribe  to 
It  the  parental,  kingly,  and  priestly  character.     Indeed,  this  was 
the  very  purpose  for  which  it  existed  in  their  minds  at  all ;  that 
it  might  unite  separate  functions,  whose  co-existence  and  mutual 
relation  it  might  otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  explain ;  just 
as  the  fictions  of  lawyers  are  invented,  to  reconcile  the  seeming 
contradictions  of  their  science.     We  are  far  from  accusing  Ar- 
nold of  having  much  indulged  in  this  kind  of  mysticism.     Ele  was 
saved  from  it  by  the  practical  torn  of  his  mind  and  his  love  of 
reality ;  while  it  has  been  one  of  the  besetting  errors  of  the  party, 
in  the  Church,  and  in  the  State,  to  whom  he  was  chiefly  opposed. 
But  still,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  early  enamoured  of  the  idea 
of  a  parental  State,  embracing  with  lofty  purposes  and  irresis- 
tible power,  all  the  interests  of  a  people ;  and  comprehending 
within  itself,  and  imparting  to  its  officers,  every  conceivable 
function  for  guiding  and  elevating  their  condition.     The  idea  is 
sublime ;  but  it  belongs  essentially  to  a  heathen  philosophy ;  and 
in  Arnold's  mind  it  met  with  the  antagonist  notion,  not  of  the 
Christian  religion  merely,  but  of  the  Christian  Church.  No  man 
could  hold,  in  more  perfect  integrity,  the  view  that  Christianity 
is  not  simply  a  religious  beUef,  but  an  all-pervading  principle  of 
human    life,   constituting   believers    into   a   distinct    religious 
society,  with  a  government  of  its  own,  and  social  duties  and 
responsibilities  by  its  members  to  itself. 

To  reconcile  these  two  notions,  of  a  State  as  comprehensive  as 
it  seemed  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  a  Christian  Church 
that  shall  retain  its  character  of  a  distinct  society,  was  the  first 
great  problem  of  Arnold's  "  Christian  Politics."  In  the  attempt 
to  solve  it,  he  sacrificed,  in  substance,  though  not  in  language  or 
intention,  the  identity  and  spirituality  of  the  Church  to  tne  com- 
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prehensiveness  of  the  State.    Adopting  the  aacient  idea  of  a 
State,  as  all  in  all — ^the  heart  that  supplies,  and  the  soul  that 
controls,  all  vital  motion  within  the  body  of  the  nation ;  he  con- 
ceived ^at  the  Church  was  just  this  all-embracing  State,  in- 
vested with  a  religious  character  and  functions  dependent  upon 
the  possession  of  revealed  truth.    Looking  upon  Christianity  as 
a  motive  that  is  never  to  be  absent  from  any  sphere  of  action, 
and  which  is  to  rule  the  conduct  in  every  department  of  life,  it 
seemed  to  him,  as  a  subtle  and  healthM  essence,  to  permeate 
the  entire  body  of  citizens,  of  which  the  abstract  idea  was  present 
to  his  mind  as  "  The  State."     Thus  he  was  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that,  in  a  country  which  has  received  Christianity,  the 
Church  is  just  the  State  become  Christian ;  and  the  State  b  just 
the  Church,  spoken  of  in  respect  to  its  more  secular  fonctions. 
The  truth  which  lay  behind  this  unfortunate  paradox,  was  that 
which  exercised  so  complete  a  control  over  Arnold's  life, — ^the 
universality  of  Christian  duty.     Recognizing  in  his  own  sphere 
of  action,  nothing  secular  so  as  to  be  removea  beyond  the  mfln- 
ence  of  his  reUgion,  and  applying  the  same  just  and  noble  role 
to  other  men,  it  seemed  that  the  society  whom  it  bound  together, 
wajs  nothing  less  than  the  entire  booy  politic.     The  difficulty 
which  must  immediately  suggest  itself  to  every  mind,  that  there 
have  always  been  in  every  country,  even  the  most  perfectly 
Christianized,  persons  who  have  openly  refiised  to  admit  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  was  met  by  Arnold  in  a  manner  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  views.     Pursuing  the  classical 
idea  of  a  State,  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  existence,  with  a  dis- 
tinct unity,  and  identity,  and  will  of  its  own,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  it  might  adopt  the  Christian  &ith  as  the  reli^on 
of  its  people,  and  that  any  of  them  who  should  reject  it^  would 
voluntarily  exclude  themselves  from  perfect  citizenship.     Thus 
Arnold  maintained,  that  the  Jews  ^^  nave  no  claim  to  become 
citizens,  but  by  conforming  to  our  moral  law,  which  is  the  Gos- 
pel."   He  met  objections  founded  upon  the  existence  of  concealed 
mfidelity,  and  false  or  inconsistent  professions  of  belief,  and  upon 
the  impracticability,  if  not  the  injustice,  of  attempting  to  exclude 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  those  grounos,  by  admitting 
that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  it  is  impossible,  and  not  de- 
sirable, to  give  full  effect  to  his  theory.    Perhaps,  a  more  consist- 
ent reply  would  have  been,  to  allow  that  in  fact  his  premises  in 
some  measure  fail  him  ;  that  our  reception  of  ChristLanity,  even 
as  a  State,  has  been  imperfect,  and  complicated  with  other  na- 
tional acts;  (has  it  indeed  ever  been  otherwise  with  any  countiyt) 
and  that  we  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  arrogate  to  ourselves 
all  of  what  he  considered  the  outward  privileges  of  a  Christian 
SUte. 
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It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  how  widely  the  inquiry,  as  to  what 
was  the  peculiar  form  of  heathenism  in  any  Pagan  state,  differs 
in  its  nature  from  the  question,  whether  a  people  have  become 
Christian.  The  former  is  properly,  as  Arnold  learned  from 
Thncydides  and  Aristotle,  a  matter  of  race  and  municipal  con- 
nexion. The  ancestral  worship  of  the  ancient  heathen  may  mark 
his  remote  origin,  long  after  we  have  lost  the  language  and  the 
traditions  of  his  tribe.  With  him,  the  ideas  of  icfentity  of  reli- 
gion, and  identity  of  race,  can  never  be  separated.  But  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity  depends  upon  individual  conviction  and 
personal  faith ;  it  is  not  merely  the  change  of  one  religion  for 
another,  but  it  is  a  change  upon  the  persons  themselves  who  re- 
ceive it.  Now,  the  only  power  that  could  fitly  decree  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  god  into  the  pantheon  of  a  heathen  people,  was  the 
State,  whose  province  it  was  to  regulate  the  national  worship. 
The  State  could  not,  however,  undergo  the  internal  change  im- 
plied in  the  reception  of  Christianity ;  and  as  Uttle  could  it  pro 
dace  it  in  the  hearts  of  its  people.  It  has  been  the  attempt  to 
do  this,  that  has  produced  what  Arnold  himself  deprecates,  as 
"  the  pretended  conversion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ."* 

This  theory  of  the  identity  of  Chiux?h  and  State,  did  not  afiect 
the  liberality  of  Arnold's  opinions  in  politics,  and  as  little  did  it 
interfere  with  the  simplicity  of  his  faith.  Yet  it  verged  singularly 
near  to  a  leading  error  of  his  opponents  on  the  question  of  the 
Catholic  claims ;  an  error  which,  we  beUeve,  was  not  uninfluen- 
tial,  a  few  years  later,  in  reproducing,  by  an  unexpected  move- 
ment, the  same  parties  as  tne  Anglo-Catholic  opponents  of  Ar- 
nold in  the  Tractarian  controveray ;  in  the  one  instance,  refusing 
to  concede  any  thing  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics ;  in  the  other, 
giving  up  themselves  to  the  influence  of  Catholicism.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  during  the  controversy  on  the  Catholic  question,  there 
was  a  disposition  in  the  opponents  of  emancipation  to  receive  and 
dwell  upon  the  idea  of  a  national  religion,  in  the  sense  of  a  reli- 
gion which  has  the  nation  itself  for  the  worshipper,  and  is  in  so 


M  the  pretended  conversion  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
toMn  d*adret9e  that  Satan  ever  played,  except  his  invention  of  Popery.  I  mean 
that  by  inducing  kings  and  nations  to  conform  nominally  to  Christianity^  and  thus 
to  get  into  their  hands  the  direction  of  Christian  society,  he  has  in  a  great  measure 
succeeded  in  keeping  out  the  peculiar  principles  of  that  society  from  any  extended 
sphere  of  operation,  and  in  ensuring  the  ascendency  of  his  own.  One  real  conver- 
sion there  seems  to  have  been,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  but  that  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  oorrupting ;  and  at  the  Norman  Conquest  we  had  little,  I  suppose,  to  lose, 
even  firom  the  more  direct  introduction  of  Popery  and  worldly  religion  which  cam* 
in  with  the  Conqueror.'* — VoL  i.,  pp.  51, 52. 
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far  supplementary  to  the  religion  of  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
munity. The  immediate  inducement  to  the  revival  of  this  some- 
what antiquated  notion,  was  to  justify  those  who  adopted  it,  in 
maintaining  that  the  admission  of  Koman  Catholics  to  the  rights  of 
complete  citizenship,  would  be  an  infringement  upon  the  purity 
of  the  national  religion,  and  therefore  the  commission  of  a  national 
sin.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  a  large  number  of  those  who  most 
implicitly  received  this  idea,  and  acted  upon  it  by  violent  opposi- 
tion, on  religious  grounds,  to  the  Cathohc  Relief  Bill,  have  since 
come  to  entertain  views,  which  seem  to  the  majority  of  Protes- 
tants to  leave  little  difference  to  contend  for,  between  them  and 
the  Romanists.  We  hardly  wonder  at  this  result.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  the  notion  of  a  national  religion,  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  persons  were  led  to  receive  it,  is  destructive  of  the 
simplicity  of  Christian  faith ;  and  directly  introduces  that  idea 
of  a  vicarious  worship,  which  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of 
Romanism  I     In  the  Jewish  dispensation,  such  a  national  reli- 

fion  existed,  in  the  strictest  sense,  by  divine  appointment.  The 
uman  origin  of  such  a  notion,  however,  is  truly  referred,  by 
Bishop  Warburton,  to  heathenism.  "The  object^^  he  says,  "of  what 
we  call  religion,  being  God,  considered  as  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  a  species  of  rational  beings,  the  subject  of  it  must  needs 
be  each  individual  of  that  species.  This  is  that  idea  of  rel^ion 
which  our  common  nature  approve.  But  now  in  ancient  ra- 
ffanism,  religion  was  a  very  different  thing :  It  had  for  its  stJh 
ject  not  only  the  natural  man^  that  is  each  individual ;  but  like- 
wise the  artificial  many  society,"*  It  is  true,  however  commonly 
the  truth  may  be  lost  sight  of,  that  there  may  be  a  departure 
from  true  religion,  in  regard  to  its  subject^  as  well  as  its  chject; 
that  is,  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  worshipper,  as  well  as 
of  the  Deity  who  is  worshipped.  We  may  make  over  the  whole, 
or  a  part  of  our  religion  to  the  State,  which  must  devolve  it 
upon  the  priest ;  and  an  official  and  vicarious  worship  may  con- 
tinually ascend,  not  from  the  hearts  of  believing  worshippers, 
but  from  a  thousand  stone-built  temples;  and  the  so  called 
national  voice  may  then  rise  loudest  to  Heaven,  when  the  nation 
is  sunk  deepest  in  earthly  vice. 

Arnold's  idea  of  a  national  religion  was  free  from  this  element 
of  falsehood.  He  early  learned  from  his  friend.  Dr.  Whately, 
the  value  of  the  principle,  that  Christianity  has  no  earthly  pri^; 
the  great  evil  of  Popery  itself  being,  in  his  mind,  "  that  it  has 
destroyed  the  Christian  church,  and  has  substituted  a  priest- 
hood in  its  room."t     With  him  the  Christian  people — ^the  body 

*  IHmn€  Legcaion.     B.  II.  Sec.  Iw — We  need  not  say,  how  far  we  are  from 
adopting  Warburton's  theory  of  government^  and  of  its  connexion  with  rdigioa. 
t  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  p.  418. 
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of  believers — ^bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  laity  alike,  were 
all  in  all, — ^the  oniy  worshippers, — the  Church ;  and  the  anti- 
Christ  of  priesthood  was  a  usurpation,  that  could  rise  only  on 
the  ruins  of  true  rehgion.  His  most  ardent  and  continual  as- 
piration was  for  the  restoration  of  this  spiritual  institute, — "  the 
real  living  Church  itself,  with  all  its  manifold  offices  and  minis- 
tries, with  its  piu'e  discipline,  with  its  holy  and  loving  sense  of 
brotherhood."*  In  asserting,  what  he  thought  to  be  the  national 
character  of  Christianity,  he  denounced  tlie  "  subjection  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,"  as  "  a  most  miserable  and  most  unchristian 
condition ;"  its  subversion^  by  the  substitution  of  the  clergy  for 
the  Christian  people ;  and  its  apostacy,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  mediator  in  tne  person  of  an  earthly  priesthood.  Refusing 
to  give  up  the  Churcn,  as  a  secular  and  subordinate  institute,  to 
be  ruled  oy  the  State  ;  and  sadly  confessing  that  discipline  never 
can,  and  indeed,  never  ought  to  be  restored,  till  the  Church  re- 
sumes its  lawful  authority,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of 
its  powers  by  the  clergy ;  he  struggled  after  the  idea  of  a  church, 
firee  from  the  stain  of  Erastianism,  and  yet  perfectly  identified 
with  the  State, — not  its  subject,  nor  its  ally, — but  itself — alter 
et  idem.  He  faithfully  adhered  to  these  views,  in  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  polemical  controversies  of  the  times.  He  demand- 
ed church  reform, — the  revival  of  church  discipline  and  church 
government, — ^upon  the  only  footing  on  which  he  believed  it 
could  take  place,  the  previous  restoration  of  the  Christian  people 
and  the  Christian  ministry,  to  their  rightful  places  in  the 
spiritual  body.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  Tractarians,  be- 
cause they  set  up  a  self-constituted  priesthood  between  God  and 
believers  in  Christ — disfranchising  the  Christian  people,  and 
dethroning  the  one  Mediator. 

The  peculiar,  and  in  some  respects,  fictitious  idea,  which  Dr. 
Arnold  entertained  of  the  national  character  of  reUgion,  led  him 
to  adopt  views  strange  and  unpalatable  to  those  who  plead  loudest 
for  a  national  religion^  in  the  more  objectionable  sense  of  the 
term.  While  he  sought  the  reform  of  the  Church,  and  the  re- 
storation of  her  righthil,  and  purely  spiritual,  functions,  he  did 
not  demand  for  her  a  universal  predominancy.  Opposed  to 
dissent,  as  an  evil  for  which  he  admitted  the  Dissenters  were 
not  chiefly  to  blame ;  he  took  it  as  a  fact,  which  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  existence  of  a  common  Christianity  in  the  nation, 
but  materially  affects  the  manner  of  its  operation.  Thus  he 
demanded  admission  for  the  Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  be- 
cause Christian  education  is  the  duty,  and  the  right,  not  of  a 
part,  but  of  the  whole  of  a  Christian  people. 


*  Sermons,  vol.  iv.,  p.  422. 
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We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  an  examination  of  the  pamphletSy 
on  "  the  Christian  duty  of  conceding  the  Catholic  Claims,  pub- 
lished in  1829,  and  on  the  "  Principles  of  Church  Reform,  in 
1833.  They  contain  the  fiillest  exposition  of  Dr.  Arnold's  pe- 
culiar views  and  mode  of  thinking  upon  such  subjects,  and  mrst 
stamped  him  with  the  character  of  a  bold  reformer  and  original 
speculator,  so  obnoxious  to  more  zealous,  or  less  discriminating, 
cnurchmen.  Arnold  found  few,  within  tiie  Church,  who  agreed 
with  him  in  his  conclusions,  and  stiU  fewer,  who  assented  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  were  based.  The  whole  of  that  vast 
body,  who  are  ever  brought  together  by  any  sound  of  danger  to 
the  Church,  united  in  loud  and  angiy  condemnation.  Friends 
silently  drew  oflf,  or  contented  themselves  with  prudent  warnings 
of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself.  Arnold  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  insensible  to  the  painfulness  of  his  position.  The  dis- 
cussions in  which  he  was  engaged  wanted  the  more  purely  religi- 
ous element,  which  afterwards  sustained  him  in  his  controversv 
with  theTractarians ;  and  perhaps,  the  first  one  or  two  years  whicn 
followed  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  upon  Chiurch  Reform, 
were  the  least  tranquil  and  happy  of  his  life.  We  find  him,  how- 
ever, true  to  his  character,  seeking  relief  from  the  pain  of  wounded 
sympathies,  in  devotion  to  his  school,  and  in  correspondence  with 
those  friends  whose  attachment  was  unshaken  by  difference  of 
opinion. 

It  was  not  merely  fondness  for  his  peculiar  opinions  on  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  and  alarm  at  the  false  and  truly  sectarian  views, 
which,  in  the  heat  and  blindness  of  controversy,  were  then  pro- 
pounded, and  received  without  question  among  churchmen,  that 
Drought  Arnold  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
His  strong  sense  of  political  justice,  his  active  sympathies  with 
the  world  around  him,  and  perhaps  the  opportunit)r  of  applying 
his  classical  notions  of  distinct  race,  and  national  identity  thence 
resulting,  made  him  feel  the  oppression  of  Ireland, — its  original 
conquest,  and  its  continued  government  by  the  predominance  of 
the  conquering  over  the  conquered  race,  as  a  heavy  load  of  na- 
tional guilt.  While  every  anti-Catholic  churchman  was  raising 
his  voice  to  denounce  the  sin  of  admitting  Catholics  to  a  seat  in 
this  le^lature,  he  was,  more  sorrowfinly,  and  as  sincerely, 
mourmng  the  guilt  of  selfish  misrule,  that,  at  the  end  of  centu- 
ries, still  cUngs  to  the  right  and  practice  of  conquest.  In  a  sen- 
tence, happiljr  suggestive  of  the  real  evils  in  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, and  curiousJ^  characteristic  of  the  practical  tendency  of  all 
his  speculations — the  disposition  to  be  up  and  doing  himself, 
whatever  others  may  do, — ^he  says,  in  a  letter  written  in  1828, 
*^  there  is  more  to  be  done  there  than  in  any  comer  of  the  world. 
I  had  at  one  time  a  notion  of  going  over  there  and  taking  Irish 
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pupils,  to  tiy  what  one  man  could  do  towards  civilizing  the  people^ 
oy  trjong  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  gentry." 

The  controversy,  however,  which  most  enga^^ed  Dr.  Arnold's 
mind,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  with  the  Tractarian 
divines  of  his  own  University.  Though  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
he  formally  entered  the  lists  as  a  disputant,  yet  he  brought  the 
whole  force  of  his  moral  influence,  and  his  professional  station,  to 
bear  upon  the  controversy.  In  his  school,  and  especially  in  the 
school  chapel;  in  the  general  tenor,  and  in  incidental  passages 
of  his  pubhshed  sermons ;  in  his  correspondence,  whether  with  his 
pupils  still  in  their  passage  through  the  University,  or  with  his 
own  contemporaries,  he  was  the  unwearied,  imcompromising  op- 
ponent of  Tractarianism ;  guiding  the  young  in  the  formation  of 
principles,  and  striving  to  fmpart  ^  ^  to  the  more  advanced. 
Every  term  brought  a  little  band  of  Rugby  scholars  to  the  Uni- 
versity, prepared  not  to  receive  without  examination  the  doctrines 
of  their  teachers.  Divines  of  learning  and  high  station  were 
roused  from  indolence  or  diffidence,  into  activity,  by  the  ardour 
of  Dr.  Arnold.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  wrote  at  any 
length  upon  this  subject,  was  in  the  introduction  to  his  fourtn 
volume  of  Sermons,  published  in  1841.  This  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  remarkable  performance.  It  possesses  the  singular  clear- 
ness, and  almost  extreme  plainness  and  simplicity,  that  distin- 
guish Arnold's  writings ;  in  the  whole  of  which,  voluminous  as 
tney  are,  there  is  probably  not  a  sentence  that  ever  detained  a 
reader  by  a  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  It  has  also  the  candour  and 
gentleness  and  eminent  fairness,  that  raise  it  far  above  the  level  of 
mere  skilAil  disputation.  There  is,  besides,  not  inconsistently 
with  these  qualities,  a  strength  and  vehemence  of  accusation,  from 
which  most  men  in  Dr.  Arnold's  position,  and  with  his  connex- 
ions, would  have  shrunk.  The  point  of  his  attack,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ApostoUcal  succession,  as  essential  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments.  Taking  his  stand  upon  his  favourite  views  of  the 
rightful  constitution  oi  the  church,  and,  in  this  instance,  only 
upon  that  portion  of  them,  in  which  we  apprehend  all  evangeli 
cal  Christians  must  agree  with  him,  he  denounces  the  doctrine 
of  the  Tractarians,  as  the  subversion  of  the  church  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  clergy  in  its  place.  His  previous  speculations  give 
him  here  a  great  aavantage.   We  feel  that  he  is  familiar  with  the 

f  round,  and  that  he  would  have  been  equally  so,  though  the 
ractarians  had  never  written.  He  thus  replies  to  Mr.  New- 
man's assertion,  that  the  Tractarian  movement  is  towards  ^'  some- 
thing deeper  and  truer  than  satisfied  the  last  century:"  — 

'^  In  truth,  the  evils  of  the  last  century  were  but  the  inevitable  fruits 
of  the  long  ascendency  of  Mr.  Newman's  &vourite  principles.    Christ's 
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religion  had  been  corrupted  in  the  long  period  before  the  Beformadon, 
but  it  had  ever  retained  many  of  its  mi&n  truths,  and  it  was  easy, 
when  the  appeal  was  once  made  to  Scripture,  to  sweep  away  the  cor- 
ruptions, and  restore  it  in  its  perfect  form ;  but  Christ's  Church  had 
been  destroyed  so  long  and  so  completely,  that  its  very  idea  was  all 
but  lost,  and  to  revive  it  actually  was  impossible.  What  had  been 
known  under  that  name — ^I  am  speaking  of  Christ's  Church,  be  it 
observed,  as  distinguished  from  Christ's  religion — ^was  so  great  an  evil, 
that,  hopeless  of  drawing  any  good  from  it,  men  looked  rather  to 
Christ's  religion  as  all  in  all ;  and  content  with  having  destroyed  the 
&lse  church,  never  thought  that  the  scheme  of  Christianity  could  not 
be  perfectly  developed  without  the  restoration  of  the  true  one.  But 
the  want  was  deeply  felt,  and  its  consequences  were  deplorable.  At  this 
moment  men  are  truly  craving  something  deeper  than  satisfied  the  last 
century :  they  crave  to  have  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  which  the  last 
century  was  without.  Mr.  Newman  perceives  their  want,  and  again 
offers  them  that  false  church,  which  is  worse  than  none  at  all." — Ser- 
mans,  vol.  iv.,  Introduction,  pp.  xlii.  xliii. 

He  closes  with  the  argument,  perhaps  the  most  palpable  and 
cogent  of  any,  from  the  want  of  moral  tendency  in  the  doctrine. 

"  When  we  look  at  the  condition  of  our  country ;  at  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  working  classes, — ^at  the 
intellectual  and  moral  evils  which  cerUunly  exist  among  the  poor,  but 
by  no  means  amongst  the  poor  only,  and  when  we  witness  the  many 
partial  attempts  to  remedy  these  evils— attempts  benevolent,  indeed,  and 
wise,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  utterly  unable  to  strike  to  the  heart  of  the 
mischief,  can  any  Christian  doubt  that  here  is  the  work  for  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  do — ^that  none  else  can  do  it,  and,  that  with  the  blessing  of 
her  almighty  Head,  she  can.  Looking  upon  the  chaos  around,  us,  one 
power  alone  can  reduce  it  into  order,  and  fill  it  with  light  and  life.  And 
does  he  really  apprehend  the  perfections  and  high  calling  of  Christ's 
Church  ?  Does  he,  indeed,  fathom  the  depths  of  man's  wants,  or  has 
he  leamt  to  rise  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  their  Divine  remedy,  who 
comes  forward  to  preach  to  us  the  necessity  of  apostolical  succession  ? 
Grant  even  that  it  was  of  Divine  appointment,  still,  as  it  is  demon- 
strably and  palpably  unconnected  with  holiness,  as  it  would  be  a  mere 
positive  and  ceremonial  ordinance,  it  cannot  be  the  point  of  most  im- 
portance to  insist  on ;  even  if  it  be  a  sin  to  neglect  this,  there  are  so 
many  far  weightier  matters  equally  neglected,  that  it  would  be  assur- 
edly no  Christian  prophesying  which  were  to  strive  to  direct  our  chief 
attention  to  this.  But  the  wholly  unmoral  character  of  this  doctrine, 
which,  if  indeed  it  were  of  God,  would  make  it  a  single  mysterious  ex- 
ception to  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Grospel,  is,  God  be  thanked, 
not  more  certain  than  its  total  want  of  external  evidence ;  the  Scrip- 
ture disclaims  it — Christ  himself  condemns  it." — ^Pp.  Ixv.,  Ixvi.,  Ixvii. 

Dr.  Arnold's  anxiety  to  meet  Tractarianism  and  Komanism? 
upon,  what  he  thought,  the  higher  ground  of  a  controyersy  on 
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behalf  of  the  Christian  Church  against  the  usurpation  of  priest- 
hood, made  him,  perhaps,  less  concerned  about  what  he  deemed 
smaller  points  of  difference.  The  natiiral  tendency  of  his  mind, 
also,  was  not  adverse  to  some  of  the  external  changes  which  the 
Tractarians  would  introduce.  The  outward  forms  and  sugges- 
tives  of  devotion,  such  as  the  commemorative  festivals  of  the 
Church,  and  perhaps  still  more  the  expression  of  national  faith 
and  worship,  conventional,  and  in  great  measure  symbolical,  as 
that  expression  must  always  be,  held  a  high  place  in  his  estima- 
tion. The  deeply  reverential  constitution  ot  his  mind,  and  his 
peculiar  principles  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  polity,  united  to 
produce  this  effect.  They  made  him  palliate,  and  even  place  a 
value  upon,  what  Protestants  generally  nave  esteemed  to  be  gross 
errors  of  Popish  practice.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
whole  writings,  and  with  his  correspondence,  must  be  aware  how 
small,  in  his  own  case,  was  the  bad  effect  of  the  quarter  which  he 
gave  to  errors  so  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  opi- 
nions. We  know  no  practice  or  sentiment  of  Dr.  Arnold — no- 
thing in  his  life  or  his  mind,  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  fruit 
of  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  following  singular  passage  from 
this  dissertation  against  the  Tractarians.  If  we  could  thit)w  out 
of  view  the  fact  of  their  publication  by  himself,  and  judge 
merely  from  his  life  and  opinions,  and  from  his  other  wnt- 
ings,  this,  and  one  or  two  similar  passages,  might  stand  in  the 
curious  predicament  of  having  their  authenticity  disproved  by  the 
strongest  internal  evidence : — 

"  The  true  Church  of  Christ  would  offer  to  every  faculty  of  our  na- 
ture its  proper  exercise,  and  would  entirely  meet  all  our  wants.  No 
wise  'man  doubts  that  the  Reformation  was  imperfect,  or  that  in  the 
Homish  system  there  were  many  good  institutions,  and  practices,  and 
feelings,  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  restore  amongst  ourselves. 
Daily  church  services,  frequent  communions,  memorials  of  our  Chris- 
tian calling  continually  presented  to  our  notice,  in  crosses  and  way-side 
oratories ;  commemorations  of  holy  men  of  all  times  and  countries ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  practically  taught ;  religious 
orders,  especially  of  women,  of  different  kinds,  and  under  different 
rules,  delivered  only  from  the  snare  and  sin  of  perpetual  vows ; — ^all 
these,  most  of  which  are  of  some  efficacy  for  good,  even  in  a  corrupt 
church,  belong  no  less  to  the  true  church,  and  would  there  be  purely 
beneficial." — ^Pp.  Ivi.  Irii. 

Remembering  the  effect  of  some  of  these  practices,  in  every 
Christian  community  where  they  have  prevailed,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  replying  to  this  passage,  in  Dr.  Arnold's  own  words,  on  the 
very  next  page — "  What  does  the  true  and  perfect  church  want, 
that  she  should  borrow  from  the  broken  cisterns  of  idolatry  ?" 
But  assuredly  he  gave  no  intentional  sanction  to  idolatr}'^ ;  and 
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we  think  there  is  evidence  in  his  correspondence,  that  before  the 
close  of  his  life  he  became  more  sensible  of  all  the  evils  of  Popery, 
and  that  he  woidd  probably  not  then  have  expressed  opinions  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  own  sounder  and  more  deliberate 
views. 

The  disturbed  state  of  England  in  1830,  and  for  some  time  af^er, 
drew  Dr.  Arnold's  attention  to  the  condition  of  our  own  popula- 
tion, upon  which  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  foreboding,  which  the 
distress  of  later  years  has  too  well  justified.  From  his  letters  dur- 
ing this  period,  we  find  that  he  thus  early  anticipated  the  pain 
and  alarm,  with  which  the  revelations  recently  made  of  the  in- 
creasing destitution  of  the  lower  orders,  have  inspired  all  philan- 
thropic and  thoughtful  persons.  In  November  1830,  he  writes 
to  his  sister — 

'^  No  one  seems  to  me  to  uiderstand  our  dangers,  or  at  least  to 
speak  them  out  manfully.  One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Times  the  other  day,  recommends  that  the  clergy  should  preach  sub- 
ordination and  obedience.  I  seriously  say,  God  forbid  they  should ; 
for  if  any  earthly  thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in  England  it  would 
be  this.  If  they  read  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Amos,  and  Habakkuk, 
they  will  find  that  the  prophets,  in  a  similar  state  of  society  in  Judea, 
did  not  preach  subordination  only  or  chiefly,  but  they  denounced  op- 
pression, and  amassmg  overgrown  properties,  and  grinding  the  labour- 
ers to  the  smallest  possible  pittance ;  and  they  denounced  the  Jewish 
high  church  party  for  countenancing  all  these  iniquities,  and  prophe- 
sying smooth  things  to  please  the  aristocracy.  If  the  clergy  would 
come  forward  as  one  man,  firom  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  exhorting 
peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  justice  on  the  other,  denouncing 
the  high  rents,  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  carelessness  which  keeps 
the  poor  ignorant,  and  then  wonders  that  they  are  brutal,  I  verily  be- 
lieve they  might  yet  save  themselves  and  the  State.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  we  are  living  amongst  a  population  whom  we  treat  with  all  the 
haughtiness  and  indifference  that  we  could  treat  slaves,  whom  we  allow 
to  be  slaves  in  ignorance,  without  having  them  chained  and  watched 
to  prevent  them  from  hurting  us." — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  281,  282. 

The  title  of  the  chapter  which  embraces  this  period  of  Arnold's 
life,  indicates  the  kind  of  remedies  which  he  would  have  applied 
to  the  existing  evils  of  the  State,  and  the  course  of  duty  upon 
which  he  thought  th^  called  on  him  to  enter : — **  Alarm  at 
the  social  condition  of*^  the  lower  orders  in  England. — ^Wish  to 
rouse  the  clergy. — Attempts  to  influence  the  tJsefiil  Ejiowledge 
Society. — Establishment  of  the  ^  Englishman's  Register.* — ^Thir- 
teen letters  in  the  ^  Sheffield  Courant.' — ^Want  of  sympathy,** — 
&c.  Plans  of  useMness,  such  as  are  here  indicated,  continued 
to  occupy  Arnold's  mind  till  the  close  of  his  life,  although  the 
immediate  alarms  of  the  period  that  first  called  them  forth  passed 
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gradually  away.  As  an  effort  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
lower  oidersy  he  established,  at  his  own  expense,  the  ^'  English- 
man's Register/'  a  provincial  newspaper,  of  which  he  was  partly 
the  editor ;  but  which,  from  want  of  support,  he  was  soon  ob^ 
liged  to  discontinue.  The  anxiety  to  effect  some  good  in  this  way, 
led  him  afterwards  to  contribute  anonymously  to  the  ^^  Sheffield 
Courant"  and  the  "  Hertford  Reformer."  With  the  same  view, 
he  urged  upon  the  Society  for  the  Division  of  Usefrd  Know- 
ledge, the  unportance  of  giving  a  Christian  tone  to  its  publica- 
tions. For  this  object,  he  offered  his  own  assistance  as  a  writer ; 
and  he  adds,  "  I  would  give  a  larger  sum  than  I  should  be 
thought  sane  to  mention,  if  I  might  but  once  see  this  great  point 
effected."  "  I  never  wanted,"  he  says,  in  commending  the  tone  of 
a  paper  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  ^^  articles  on  religious  subjects  half 
so  much,  as  articles  on  conmion  subjects  written  with  a  decidedly 
religious  tone."  Folloveing  the  same  views  on  to  far  more  diffi- 
cult ground.  Dr.  Arnold  accepted,  in  1835,  a  fellowship,  and  the 
office  of  examiner  in  the  London  University,  with  the  wish  to 
secure  that  religious  knowledge  should  be  comprehended  in  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts.  His  correspond- 
ence shews  the  practical  difficulties  by  which  the  subject  was 
beset,  and  the  failure  of  his  views  resulted  in  his  retirement  from 
the  University. 

In  1839,  nis  apprehensions  as  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
country, — a  state  of  society  which  he  thought  "  was  never  yet 
paralleled  in  history," — ^returned  with  great  lorce.  "  The  state  of 
the  times,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  "  is  so  grievous, 
that  it  really  pierces  through  all  private  happinessy  and  haunts  me 
daUy  Wee  a  personal  calamity ;" — and  in  tne  close  of  the  preced- 
ing year  he  says, — 

'*  I  have  been  much  distressed,  also,  by  the  accounts  of  the  alarm- 
ing agitation  which  is  going  on  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire ;  an  agitation  not  political  merely,  but  social, 
complaining  of  the  unequal  reward  of  labour,  and  inveighing  against 
capital  and  capitalists  in  no  gentle  terms.  Believing  this  to  be  pe- 
culiarly our  sore  spot,  any  irritation  in  it  always  disturbs  me  ;  and  I 
have  been  tempted  to  write  again  on  the  subject,  as  1  did  in  1831  in 
the  Sheffield  Letters." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  141. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  he  attempted  to  form  a  society 
for  collecting  information,  and  directing  public  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  Even  in  the  short  space  that  has  elapsed 
since  Dr.  Arnold  made  this  attempt,  mucn  has  been  done  to 
realize  his  wishes,  both  by  Parliamentary  Commissioners  and  by 
the  efforts  of  societies  and  individuals.  The  evils  which  he  con- 
templated with  so  much  alarm,  have  been  to  a  great  extent  laid 
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bare.  Their  intensity  has,  we  fear,  been  found  equal  to  his  most 
gloomy  apprehensions;  and,  unhappily,  the  difficulty  of  the  gubject 
has  not  hitherto  receded  before  aovancing  knowledge  of  the  real 
amount  and  nature  of  the  mischiefs  to  be  remedied.  Dr.  Arnold 
did  not  intend  that  the  proposed  society  should  suggest  remedies 
for  the  state  of  the  country,  and  he  had  no  panacea  of  his  own 
to  offer.  As  we  might  expect,  his  mind  dwelt  more  readily  upon 
moral,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  religious,  means  of  improve- 
ment. He  saw  clearly  the  vast  physical  amelioration  that  would 
result  from  the  efficient  and  combined  efforts  of  the  really  Chris- 
tian portion  of  the  community,  in  the  discharge  of  what  may  be 
called  the  social  duties  of  Cliristianity.  His  own  views  led  him 
to  look,  though  now  almost  hopelessly,  to  an  improved  church 
polity,  for  the  realizing  of  the  noble  conception  of  a  people,  in 
their  public  and  social  relations  actuated  by  Christian  principle, 
and  bound  together  and  sustained  by  the  good  offices  of  their 
common  religion.  But,  short  of  this,  he  looked  with  hope  to 
every  effort  prompted  by  religious  motives,  or  by  real  sym- 
pathy with  tne  wants  and  feelings  of  the  poor.  His  object  was 
to  improve  the  tone  of  feeling  of  the  upper  classes  towards  the 
lower,  rather  than  to  direct  it  to  any  one  course  of  action. 
Feeling  the  evils  of  the  poorer  classes  to  be  manifold,  he  looked 
not  for  one,  but  for  manifold  remedies.  Religious  instruction 
and  superintendence ;  education,  more  diffused  and  of  better  qua- 
lity ;  the  removal  of  unjust  restrictions  upon  industry;  the  encour* 
agement  of  economical  schemes  among  the  poor — all  of  these  were 
in  his  view,  as  good  objects  to  be  attained;  but,  nearer  still,  he 
saw  requiring  to  be  broken  down,  the  barrier  of  pride,  and  sel- 
fishness, and  thoughtlessness,  that  separates  the  upper  from  the 
lower  order  of  society.  None  of  Arnold's  sermons  are  more 
striking  than  those,  addressed  not  to  his  scholars,  but  to  an  ordin- 
arv'  congregation,  in  which  he  treats  of  such  subjects.  There  is 
a  sad,  and  almost  prophetical  solemnity,  in  his  statement  of  the 
distresses  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  undutifulness  of  the  rich.  The 
following  passage  is  from  a  charity  sermon,  preached  on  behalf 
of  a  school : — 

^'  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  among  the  signs  of  that 
day  when  God  should  come  to  judge  the  earth,  that '  the  vile  person 
shall  then  be  no  more  called  liberal,  nor  the  churl  said  to  be  bounti- 
ful.* He  means,  I  fear,  that  we,  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves, 
and  not  by  the  standard  of  God's  infinite  love,  claim  the  praise  oif 
bounty  and  liberality  for  some  little  or  some  ostentations  acts  of  kind- 
ness, when  there  are  great  and  numerous  evils  existing  on  all  aides 
in  our  daily  path,  which,  like  the  Priest  and  Levite  in  the  parable, 
we  pass  by  and  regard  not.  There  are  evils  to  which  custom  has  so 
hardened  us,  that  we  seem  to  take  them  almost  as  a  matter  of  oouiBe; 
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no  man  thinks  himself  wanting  in  charity,  if  he  goes  on  his  way  with- 
out stopping  or  turning  to  notice  them.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  poor 
around  us  at  this  hour,  both  with  regard  to  their  moral  condition  and 
their  physical — ^their  poverty  and  their  ignorance.  If  we  feel  this 
strongly,  we  shall  not  only  be  inclined  to  give  liberally  on  occasions 
like  the  present,  but  we  shall  give  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  rather 
than  of  pride,  when  we  think  how  much  there  is  to  be  done,  and  how 
little  we  do,  or  have  done,  towards  it.  And  the  same  feeling  will 
lower  those  excessive  expectations  of  gratitude  from  the  objects  of  our 
bounty,  which  can  exist  only  to  be  disappointed,  and,  when  disappointed, 
shut  up  our  hearts  most  unreasonably  against  the  calls  of  distress  for 
the  time  to  come.  The  higher  we  estimate  the  claims  of  Christ  upon 
us  in  behalf  of  our  poorer  brethren,  the  humbler  will  be  our  estimate 
of  our  kindness  towards  them,  and  we  shall  be  contented  with  a  far 
less  ardent  expression  of  gratitude.  Gratitude,  besides,  is  paid,  we 
know,  not  for  the  service  of  the  hand,  but  for  that  of  the  heart ;  we 
are  grateful  for  kindness  and  for  sympathy,  much  more  than  for  mere 
benefits  conferred  on  us.  And  if,  on  looking  into  our  own  hearts,  we 
find  much  contemptuous,  or,  at  least,  indifferent  feeling,  towards 
the  poor ;  if,  while  we  relieve  them  in  their  worst  distresses  as  ob- 
jects of  our  bounty,  we  feel  but  little  real  sympathy  and  friendship 
towards  them,  as  towards  our  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  shall  be 
more  vexed  with  ourselves  for  deserving  their  gratitude  so  little,  than 
with  them  for  rendering  it  to  us  in  too  scanty  measure. 

"  For  the  evils  which  now  beset  the  relations  of  the  rich  and  poor 
with  one  another  in  this  country,  various  remedies  are,  as  we  know, 
agitating  in  men's  minds ;  and  some  of  these  are,  in  every  respect,  far 
worse  than  the  actual  state  of  things.  But  one  remedy  there  is,  full 
and  complete  in  its  operation,  and  with  no  shadow  of  danger  or  evil 
attending  it — ^the  remedy  of  a  general  and  earnest  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  to  our  dealings  with  each  other,  not  only  as 
individuals,  but  as  classes  of  society.  The  temper  prevailing  amongst 
us,  is  a  much  worse  evil  than  the  actual  distress  suffered  by  any  de- 
scription of  persons,  severe  as  we  know  it  in  some  instances  to  be.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  our  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  poor,  both  phy- 
sical and  moral — of  the  feelings  and  pleasures  which  they  may  and 
ought  to  be  rendered  capable  of  enjoying — is  commonly  fixed  much  too 
low :  we  see  that  they  are,  in  many  points,  very  unlike  ourselves,  and 
we  seem  to  think  it  natural  and  fitting  that  they  should  always  re- 
main so.** — Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  398-400. 

In  1841,  Dr.  Arnold  received  from  Lord  Melbourne  the  ap- 
pointment of  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  Histoir  at  Oxford. 
This  was  an  office  well  calctdated  to  give  scope  for  tne  exposition 
of  many  of  his  peculiar  views.  His  familiar  acquaintance  with 
ancient  history,  and  disposition  to  apply  it  to  the  elucidation  of 
questions  in  modem  politics,  and  to  the  illustration  of  modem  his- 
tory, his  cherished  views  in  political  philosophy  and  church  polity, 
his  apprehensions  as  to  the  existing  social  state,  and  theones  for 
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its  improyement^  and  his  own  aptitude  and  skill  as  a  historian, 
might  all  be  duly  indulged,  and  all  contribute  to  the  interest  and 
useftdness  of  his  lectures.  He  rejoiced  to  renew,  after  so  long  an 
interval,  a  closer  connexion  with  Oxford ;  and  to  acquire  an  in- 
fluence in  the  place  where  he  felt  that  his  efforts  were  most  needed. 
The  preparation  of  his  first  course  of  lectures  was  undertaken  with 
his  usual  ardour.    He  \\Tites  from  Fox  How,  in  January  1842 — 

''  Next  week,  I  suppose,  oar  life  will  have  variety  and  excitement 
enough,  when  we  go  up  to  Oxford,  with  all  our  family,  and  are  esta- 
blished at  our  house  in  Beaumont  Street,  which  we  have  taken  for  three 
weeks.  Nevertheless,  I  prefer  wiiting  from  the  delicious  cahn  of  this 
place,  where  the  mountains  raise  their  snowy  tops  into  the  dear  sky 
by  this  dim  twilight,  with  a  most  ghost-like  solemnity ;  and  nothing  is 
heard,  far  or  near,  except  the  sound  of  the  stream  through  the  valley. 
.  .  .  We  have  been  here  more  than  three  weeks,  and,  as  it 
always  does,  the  place  has  breathed  a  constant  refreshment  on  me,  al- 
though I  have  never  worked  harder ;  having  done  six  of  my  Lectures, 
besides  a  large  correspondence  about  the  school  matters,  as  usual  in 
the  holidays.  I  have,  in  all,  written  seven  Lectures,  and  leave  one 
more  to  be  written  in  Oxford,  and  this  last  week  I  hope  to  devote  to 
my  History."— VoL  ii.,  pp.  305-306. 

His  reception  at  Oxford  was  highly  gratifyinff.  The  sense  of 
his  unrivalled  services  to  the  cause  of  English  education,  had  be- 
come stronger  every  year,  and  risen  superior  to  polemical  and  po- 
litical differences.  His  literary  works  had  gsdned  him  a  reputa- 
tion, not  confined  to  England,  for  learning,  and  for  speculative 
and  inventive  powers.  Oxford  was  proud  of  the  high  name  with 
which  he  returned  to  her.  A  distinguished  minority  in  the  Uni- 
versity were  the  friends  "with  whom  ne  had  commenced  his  aca- 
demical course,  and  who  had  watched  with  delight  his  career  of 
useftilness  and  honour,  and  now  rejoiced  to  receive  him  back 
among  them  to  a  high  and  well-earned  station. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Arnold  to  this  professorship,  was  no 
slight  incident  in  the  history  of  the  University.  It  is  interesting 
to  read  IVlr.  Stanley's  account  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  sensation 
produced  by  his  inaugural  lecture : — 

''  His  school- work  not  permitting  him  to  be  absent  more  than  one 
whole  day,  he  left  Rugby  with  Mrs.  Arnold  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  occupying  himself  from  the  time  it  became  light,  in  looking 
over  the  school  exercises,  reached  Oxford  at  noon.  The  day  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  eager  expectation,  and  the  usual  lectuie-rooms 
in  the  Clarendon  Buildings  being  unable  to  contain  the  crowds  that, 
to  the  number  of  four  or  five  hundred,  flocked  to  hear  him,  the 
*  Theatre'  was  used  for  the  occasion ;  and  there,  its  whole  area  and 
lower  galleries  entirely  filled,  the  Professor  rose  from  his  place,  amidst 
the  highest  University  authorities,  in  their  official  seats,  and  in  that 
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clear  manly  voice,  which  so  long  retained  its  hold  on  the  memory  of 
those  who  heard  it,  began,  amidst  deep  silence,  the  opening  words  of 
his  Inaugural  Lecture. 

^'  Even  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  it  must  have  been  striking, 
amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  professorial  system  in  Oxford,  and  at 
the  time  when  the  number  of  hearers  rarely  exceeded  thirty  or  forty 
students,  to  see  a  chair,  in  itself  one  of  die  most  important  in  the 
place — ^but  which,  from  the  infirmities  of  the  late  Professor,  had  been 
practically  vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years — ^filled  at  last  by  a  man 
whose  very  look  and  manner  bespoke  a  genius  and  energy  capable  of 
discharging  its  duties  as  they  had  never  been  discharged  before ;  and 
at  that  moment  commanding  an  audience  unprecedented  in  the  range 
of  academical  memory:  the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  controversy 
hanging  at  that  particular  period  so  heavily  on  the  University,  was 
felt  at  least  for  the  time  to  be  suddenly  broken  ;  and  the  whole  place 
to  have  received  an  element  of  freshness  and  vigour,  such  as  in  the 
course  of  the  lecture  itself,  he  described  in  his  sketch  of  the  renovation 
of  the  worn-out  generations  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  new  life  and 
energy  of  the  Teutonic  races.  But  to  many  of  his  audience  there  was 
the  yet  deeper  interest  of  again  listening  to  that  well-known  voice, 
and  gazing  on  that  well-known  face,  in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their 
teacher-— of  seeing  him  at  last,  after  years  of  misapprehension  and 
obloquy,  stand  in  his  proper  place,  in  his  professorial  robes,  and  receive 
a  tribute  of  respect,  so  marked  and  so  general,  in  his  own  beloved 
Oxford — of  hearing  him  unfold  with  characteristic  delight,  the  trea- 
sures of  his  favourite  study  of  history,  and,  with  an  emotion,  the  more 
touching  for  its  transparent  sincerity  and  simplicity,  declare,  how 
deeply  he  valued  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  audience  as  one  of 
the  Professors  of  Oxford — ^how  there  was  no  privilege  which  he  more 
valued,  no  public  reward  or  honour  which  could  be  to  him  so  welcome." 
— ^Vol.  ii.,  pp.  288,  289. 

The  Introductory  course  of  eight  lectures  was  delivered  early 
in  1842.  They  were  immediately  published,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
have  been  extensively  read  and  admired.  But  to  judge  fairly  of 
their  real  merits,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  place  where  tney 
were  delivered,  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  University  at  that 
moment.  That  a  voice,  clear  and  manly,  should  be  raised  within 
the  walls  of  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  to  expound  with  authority, 
and  without  compromise  or  misgiving,  tne  great  principles  of 
fireedom  upon  which  the  English' constitution  and  English  cha- 
racter are  based,  was  almost  more  than  could  have  been  hoped 
for ;  that  it  should  "  fit  audience  find,  not  few,"  was  what  per- 
haps Arnold,  alone  in  England,  could  have  accomplished.  The 
certainty  that,  from  him,  the  principles  of  freedom  must  come 
blended  with  the  loftiest  truths  of  morality  and  revealed  religion, 
made  the  standard  which  he  raised,  that  around  which  the  best 
spirits  of  the  place  might  rally,  undisturbed  by  the  charge  of 
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latitudinarianism.  Arnold's  zeal  for  religion  was  unquestioned; 
it  exceeded  the  zeal  of  the  Tractarians.  His  love  of  the  Church, 
was  second  only  to  his  love  of  Christianity.  The  only  question 
that  could  be  raised  as  to  the  influence  which  he  permitted  to 
religion  in  forming  his  views  of  political  relations  and  national 
acts,  was  whether  it  was  not  excessive  and  too  direct.  Not  Mr. 
Keble  himself,  had  a  sense  of  veneration  stronger,  or  more  ready 
to  attach  itself  to  persons  and  places — to  times  and  things.  He 
was  entitled  to  a  hearing  even  in  Oxford  ;  and  for  one  short  sea- 
son he  obtained  it. 

The  Lectures  make  no  pretension  to  extreme  profoundness, 
and  still  less  to  elaborate  learning  and  research.  But,  we  think, 
that,  like  his  later  correspondence,  they  bear,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  author's  works,  the  marks  of  maturity  of  thought 
— of  re-consideration,  if  we  may  use  the  term.  It  seems  as  if 
his  experience  of  human  life,  individual  and  national,  and  the 
greater  calmness  and  comprehensiveness  of  view,  that  mark 
the  advancing  years  of  every  really  good  man — as  the  eye  sees 
further,  and  with  less  of  eflbrt,  when  the  evening  shadows 
begin  to  fall— rhad  been  applied  to  correct  and  chasten  the  vi- 
gorous and  lofty  conceptions  of  his  earlier  years.  K  he  does 
not  recall  what  was  most  doubtful  in  his  speculative  views,  he 
appears  at  least  to  have  become  more  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  other  coincident  truths,  which  materially  aflect  its  application. 
He  admits  that  his  peculiar  moral  theory  of  government,  is  one 
"  which  we  can  in  practice  only  partially  realize ;"  "  that  it  must 
not  be  forced  upon  a  state  of  things  not  ripe  for  it." — (P.  46.) 
Now,  as  we  presume  the  only  difference  between  him  and  any 
Christian  advocate  of  another  theory,  is  as  to  whether  his  views 
are  not  too  advanced,  to  the  extent  of  being  applicable  to  a  dif- 
ferent dispensation  from  that  under  which  we  live,  the  question 
between  uiem  not  only  loses  by  this  admission  its  practical  im- 
portance, but  it  should  cease  to  be  agitated.  For  what  Chris- 
tian does  not  look  forward  to  a  period  hereafter,  when  Chris- 
tianity shall  comprehend  every  individual,  and  every  relation,  of 
human  society  ?  Nothing  was  likely  to  have  a  greater  influence 
upon  Dr.  Arnold's  later  consideration  of  his  own  theory  upon 
this  subject,  than  the  discovery,  apparently  imexpected,  that  it 
was  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen.  We 
find  him,  in  1838,  writing  to  this  friend,  on  whose  judgment  he 
so  much  relied : — 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  valuable  notes  on  my  MS.  about 
the  Church.  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  on  such 
a  matter  especially,  "  paene  religio  mihi  est  aliter  ac  tu  aentire." 
And  in  one  main  point  you  agree  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  is  a  man  so  unlike  you,  and  yet  so  able,  that  your  agreement  on 
any  point  is  of  very  great  weight    You  interpret,  I  think,  as  he  does, 
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our  Lord's  words,  '  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.'  And 
jou  hold  that  the  Church  may  not  wield  the  temporal  sword.  This  is 
undoubudhf  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  qtiestion ;  and  if  you  are  right 
in  these  positions^  it  follows  undoubtedly  that  the  Church  never  can  he  a 
sovereign  society y  and  therefore  can  never  be  identical  with  a  Christian 
State:'*— Vol.  ii.,  p.  142. 

The  loftiness  and  religious  tone  of  Arnold's  views,  are  finely 
indicated  in  a  passage,  where  having  suggested  ^^  that  modem 
history  appears  to  be  not  only  a  step  in  advance  of  ancient  his- 
tory, but  the  last  step ;"  that  "  it  appears  to  bear  marks  of  the 
fulness  of  time,  as  if  there  would  be  no  ftiture  history  beyond 
it  ;^  he  concludes, — 

''  But  without  any  presumptuous  confidence,  if  there  be  any  signs, 
however  uncertain,  that  we  are  living  in  the  latest  period  of  the 
world's  history,  that  no  other  races  remain  behind  to  perform  what 
we  have  neglected,  or  to  restore  what  we  have  ruined,  then  indeed 
the  interest  of  modem  history  does  become  intense,  and  the  im- 
portance of  not  wasting  the  time  still  left  to  us,  may  well  be  called 
incalculable.  When  an  army's  last  reserve  has  been  brought  into 
action,  every  single  soldier  knows  that  he  must  do  his  duty  to  the  ut- 
most ;  that  if  he  cannot  win  the  battle  now,  he  must  lose  it.  So  if 
our  existiiig  nations  are  the  last  reserve  of  the  world,  its  fate  may 
be  said  to  be  in  their  hands — God's  work  on  earth  will  be  left  undone 
if  they  do  not  do  it." — Lectures,  p.  39. 

^We  may  judge  from  the  following  passage,  of  the  boldness 
with  which  he  confronted  the  prejudices  of  the  place  : — 

^^  We  have  rather,  therefore,  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  strug- , 
gle  did  take   place  actually,  when   no  long  war  had  brought  dis- 
tress upon  the  whole  nation,  and  embittered  men's  minds  with  what 


*  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  theory  ;  and  we  fiqd  a  striking  illustration 
of  its  real  tendency,  even  in  this  his  latest  work.  In  an  Appendix  to  his  Inaugural 
Lectare,  we  find  him  driven,  apparently  by  his  clearer  perception  of  the  *'  turning 
pamt"  of  the  question,  and  growing  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  to  main- 
tain that  ^  all  societies  of  men,  whether  we  call  them  sUUet  or  churches,  should  make 
their  bond  to  consist  in  a  common  object  and  a  common  practice,  rather  than  in  a  • 
common  belief ;  in  other  words,  their  end  should  be  good  rather  than  truth.*' 
**  That  union  in  action,"  he  says,  "  will  in  the  end  lead  very  often  to  union  of 
belief  18  most  true  ;  but  we  cannot  ensure  its  doing  so  ;  and  the  social  bond"  (of 
ehorchesy  he  means,  as  well  as  states)  ^  cannot  directly  require  for  its  perfectness 
more  thain  union  of  action."  (pp.  50,  51.)  It  was,  surely,  as  a  last  and  fuling  effort 
in  aapport  of  the  erroneous  part  of  his  system,  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  led  thus  to  apply 
to  the  church,  views  which  were  forced  upon  him  in  regard  to  the  state ;  in  the 
exigency  of  his  argument,  even  seeming  to  transpose  divine  truth,  and  the  belief  in 
ity  from  their  place  at  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  was  ground 
which  he  eould  not  have  continued  to  occupy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  error  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  his  polemical  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  church,  and  does  not  affect  his 
views  of  personal  religion. 

VOL.  II.      NO.  IV.  2  F 
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Thucydides  calls  its  rude  and  violent  teaching ;  but  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  general  prosperity,  when  our  social  state  was  so  healthy,  that  the 
extreme  of  political  commotion  did  not  serioualj  affect  it ;  so  that 
although  a  three  or  four  years'  civil  war  cannot  but  be  a  great 
calamity,  yet  never  was  there  any  similar  struggle  marked  with  ao 
little  misery  and  stained  with  so  few  crimes,  as  the  great  English  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century." — Lectures^  pp.  301,  302. 

It  was  in  this  season  of  fi^sh  enterprise  and  activity,  with  a 
new  field  of  usefulness  thus  opening  before  him,  when  his 
powers  seemed  to  have  reached  tlieii^  maturity,  and  his  influence 
was  beginning  to  be  universally  felt, — that  Arnold's  career  was 
to  close.  We  have  said  that  in  this  last  year  of  his  life,  we  can 
perceive  a  greater  maturity  of  intellectual  power ;  something  of 
the  same  change  may  be  seen  in  his  religious  impressions.  An- 
alogous to  the  increased  practical  wisdom  that  marks  his  later 
speculations  in  political  philosophy,  was  an  increasing  sense  of 
tne  value  of  those  religious  doctrines  by  which  the  individual 
believer  maintains  lus  hold  of  the  objects  of  faith.  ^^  I  am  myself,** 
he  said,  ^^  so  much  inclined  to  the  idea  of  a  strong  social  bond, 
that  I  ought  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  tendency  to  anarchy ; 
yet  I  am  beginning  to  tliink  that  tlie  idea  may  be  overstrcdnedj 
and  that  the  attempt  to  merge  the  soul  and  mu  of  the  individual 
man  in  the  general  body  is,  when  fully  developed,  contrary  to  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity J^  Again,  a  few  months  bdfore  his 
death,  he  writes,  ^^  As  it  is,  I  feel  so  deeply  the  danger  and  evil  of 
the  false  church  system,  that  despairiuj^  of  seeing  the  true  church 
restored,  I  am  disposed  to  cling,  not  firom  choice,  but  necessity, 
to  the  Protestant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress  on  Christian 
religion,  and  adjourning  the  notion  of  chuitjh  sine  die.**  We 
cannot  but  think  that  part  of  the  difficulty  with  which  he  was 
here  contending,  was  in  his  own  original  idea  of  the  Church  as 
identical  with  the  State ;  and  that  the  movement  in  his  mind 
was  not  merely  revulsion  from  ^'  the  false  church  system,"  but 
the  approach  to  a  truer  and  more  scriptural  notion  of  the  com- 
munity of  believers.  At  an  earlier  period,  his  objections  to  Ro- 
manism were  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  aversion  to  the  notion 
of  a  human  priesthood,  which  he  held  to  be  the  ffliand  evil  of  the 
system.  But  we  now  find  him  becoming  more  alive  to  its  mani- 
fold errors.  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  writes,  in  the  end  of  1841,  "  I 
think  worse  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  itself  than  I  did  some  years 
ago."  And  a  little  after,  he  says,  "  I  dreamt  some  years  ago  of 
a  softening  of  the  opposition  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Fro* 
testants,  having  been  beguiled  by  the  apparent  harmony  subsist- 
ing between  them,  while  the  principles  of  both  were  slumbering. 
But  I  do  not  dream  of  it  now,  for  the  principles  are  eternally  at 
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variance^  and  now,  men  are  beginning  to  feel  their  principles, 
and  to  act  on  them." 

We  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  touching  and  elevating 
scene  of  his  sudden  death.  An  increased  intensity  of  devotion^ 
feeling,  and  more  intimate  sense  of  relationship  to  God  and  hea- 
ven, were  the  only  tokens  of  the  great  change  that  was  at  hand ; 
as  if  the  veil  that  separates  from  tlie  unseen  world  were  being 
withdrawn.  We  find  very  affecting  evidence  of  tliis  state  of 
his  mind,  in  a  private  journal  commenced  for  the  first  time  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  and  which  is  devoted  to  the  expression 
of  his  religious  aspirations.  On  the  11th  of  June  1842,  he  closed 
the  business  of  the  school  for  the  summer  half  year ;  and  this,  the 
last  evening  of  his  life,  was  spent  in  the  kindly  and  cheerful  en- 
gagements natural  to  such  a  season.  Before  retiring  to  rest,  he 
wrote  in  the  diary  to  which  we  have  alluded — 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  is  my  birthday,  if  I  am  permitted  to  see 
it — ^my  forty-seventh  birthday  since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of 
my  life  on  earth  is  already  passed.  And  then — what  is  to  follow  this 
life  ?  How  visibly  my  outward  work  seems  contracting  and  softening 
away  into  the  gentler  employments  of  old  age.  In  one  sense,  how 
nearly  can  I  now  say,  ^  Vixi.'  And  I  thank  God,  that  as  far  as  ambi- 
tion is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully  mortified ;  I  have  no  desire  other 
than  to  step  back  from  my  present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise 
to  a  higher.  Still,  there  are  works  which,  with  God's  .permission,  I 
would  do  before  the  night  cometh ;  especially  that  great  work,  if  I 
might  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it  But,  above  all,  let  me  mind 
my  own  personal  work — to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and  believ- 
ing— ^labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it  should  be  done 
by  me  rather  than  by  others  if  God  disapproves  of  my  doing  it" — 
Vol  ii.,  pp.  329,  330. 

Next  morning  he  was  attacked,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  symp- 
toms of  Angina  jPectoris ;  and  after  little  more  than  two  hours  of 
suffering,  he  expired,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  those  of  his 
children  who  had  not  preceded  him  to  Fox  How  for  the  holidays. 

We  turn  from  the  life  of  Dr.  Arnold  with  unmixed  admiration 
of  his  character,  and  deep  sorrow  for  his  untimely  loss ;  but  with 
the  assurance  that  he  has  left  behind  him  an  influence  for  great 
good  to  his  country,  and  also  to  a  portion  of  his  own  Church  in 
tne  strange  and  evil  times  which  have  come  upon  her.  We 
would  gladly  see  every  influence  of  this  kind  widening  its  circle 
beyond  the  particular  communion  within  which  the  waters  have 
been  stirred;  satisfied  that  such  extended  sympathies  are  the 
surest  basis  for  that  enlarged  Christian  union,  the  call  for  which 
has  lately  become  more  earnest,  and  towards  which,  as  their  cen- 
tre, we  believe  Dr.  Arnold's  religious  opinions  and  feelings  all 
tended. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Panjdby  containing  apaf 
ticular  Account  of  the  Government  and  Character  of  the  Sikhs, 
From  the  German  of  Baron  Charles  Hugel.  With  Notes 
by  Major  T.  B.  Jervis,  F.R.S.    London,  1845. 

2.  Kaschmir  und  das  Reich  der  Sieky  von  Carl  Freiherbn  von 
HuGEL.     In  vier  Bdnden.     Stuttgart,  1840-42. 

The  Baron  Hugel  has  been  called  by  some  of  the  periodical 
writers  on  the  Continent,  the  "  second  Marco  Polo ;"  and  cer- 
tainlv  if  extent  of  travel  warrant  the  designation,  he  is  well  en- 
titled to  its  appropriation.  His  unintermpted  foreign  pilgrimage 
lasted  for  nearly  six  years,  daring  which  he  surveyed  a  laree  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  Leaving  his  native  country,  Austria,  ne  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  classic  shores  of  Greece.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  in  the  exploration  of  whose 
wonders  he  caught  the  plague,  and  nearly  prematurely  reached 
that  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns.  He  traversed  a 
large  portion  of  the  continent  of  Lidia,  and  the  interesting  and 
beautirul  island  of  Ceylon.  He  prosecuted  his  researches  in 
New  Holland.  He  visited  the  celestial  empire  of  China.  He 
returned  a^ain  to  India ;  and  is  perhap  the  only  individual,  after 
Mr.  John  Fullarton,  who  has  actually  passed,  in  a  continuons 
journey,  from  the  Cape  of  Comorin  on  tne  south,  to  the  lovely 
valley  of  Kashmir  on  the  north.  He  was  thus  able  to  recount 
the  progress  of  a  single  year  on  the  31st  December  1835  : 

"The  last  day  of  the  year  1834  I  passed  on  my  voyage  from  Ma- 
nilla to  Canton,  upon  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Yellow  S^ ;  and  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  twelve  months  how  much  have  I  been  allowed  to 
see  !  China  and  India ;  the  most  extensive  empires  in  Asia,  the  most 
beautiful  by  nature,  offering  new  evidences  of  the  majesty  of  ^'eation, 
and  of  the  high  refinement  of  ancient  civilization.  From  China  in  the 
east,  where  the  vast  ocean  is  the  only  boundary  of  this  mighty  conti- 
nent, to  China  in  the  west,  or  Tibet,  I  travelled  in  a  very  wide  and 
devious  course.  I  had  v-isited  the  flourishing  settlement  of  Singapore; 
the  Moluccas  now  declining ;  the  rich  island  of  Penang ;  MadiraSi  the 
theatre  of  many  a  European  contest;  Calcutta,  the  famous  city  of 
palaces;  the  ancient  Brahmanical  retreat  of  Benares;  AUahabad, 
Oude,  Agra,  Gwalior,  and  Delhi,  still  magnificent  in  its  fieJlen  great- 
ness ;  tlie  Himdlyas,  those  giants  of  earth ;  the  beautiful  but  melan- 
choly valley,  not  impossibly  the  cradle  of  the  human  race ;  finally,  I  hare 
had  a  glimpse  of  Tibet,  finishing  with  a  toilsome  journey  to  the  ancient 
Taxila,  and  the  modem  Atok." — ^P.  234. 

The  Venetian  merchant  could  scarcely  make  a  higher  boast. 
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after  all  his  wanderings  and  meanderings  among  the  Tartars  and 
Turkomans^  Samarcandians  and  Saracens,  Cathains  and  Chinese, 
Indians  and  Iranians. 

The  objects  which  the  Baron  had  in  view  in  his  multifarions 
and  extended  peregrinations  were  highly  laudable.     He  travelled 
as  a  cosmopolitan  stndent,  as  a  curious  observer  of  men  and  man- 
ners, of  nature  and  art.     "  My  chief  purpose/'  he  remarked, 
when  interrogated  by  the  keen-sighted,  but  one-eyed  monarch  of 
the  Panjdb,  the  late  Ranjit  Singh,  "was  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  remarkable  phenomena,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, of  distant  countries."     Natural  history  occupied  his  chief 
attention.     The  collections  which  he  made  in  that  department  of 
science  were  large  and  valuable.    The  spolia  opima  of  his  journey 
were  admired  in  India,  where  curiosities  are  no  rarity ;  and  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  articles,  they  have  greatly 
enhanced  tne  treasures  of  the  imperial  Ubrarv  and  museum  at 
Vienna,  in  which  they  have  been  deposited.     J&'rom  our  country- 
men in  the  east,  he  obtained  every  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  researches ;  and  well  did  he  merit,  and  richly  has  he  re- 
paid, the  attention  which  he  received  at  their  hands.     Of  all 
foreign  travellers  in  India,  he  has  proved  the  most  favourable  to 
British  interests,  candidly  admitting  the  blessings  which,  amidst 
all  errors  and  disadvantages,  have  nowed  from  our  rule,  declaring 
that  our  empire  "  bears  the  promise  within  it  of  a  long  continu- 
ance, inasmuch  as  the  exercise  of  justice  and  moderation,  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  authority,  are  qualities  peculiar  to  that 
mighty  race,  to  whom  Divine  wisdom  has  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment and  happiness  of  millions  of  his  creatures."  Though  his  pub- 
lished narrative,  comprised  in  the  four  volumes  which  have  ap- 
peared at  Stuttgart,  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  liis  journey. 
It  is  extremely  mteresting,  admirably  treating  as  it  does,  as  of 
realities,  of  the  very  "  quae  loca  fabulosus  lambit  Hydaspes ;"  of 
the  delightful  valley  of  the  ancient "  Kashyapa,  the  son  of  Marichi, 
the  son  of  Brahmd,"  of  whose  annals  it  has  been  said  by  a  compe- 
tent Judge,  that  "the  only  Sanskrit  composition  yet  discovered, 
to  which  the  title  of  history  can  with  any  propriety  be  applied,  is 
the  Raj&  Tarangini,  a  history  of  Kashmir  ;"*  of  the  provinces  of 
India,  which  alone  were  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  and 
his  Grecian  warriors,  and  which  alone  of  the  whole  of  India 
have  up  to  this  hour  not  been  trodden  by  the  victorious  hosts  of 
Britain,  determined  to  annex  them  to  our  gigantic  empire.     It 
details  in  a  simple,  but  pleasing,  nay  charming  manner,  the 
varied  incidents  of  the  a\^thor^s  personal  adventures.    It  makes  us 


FrofeoBor  H.  H.  Wilson.    Tranaactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  xv.  1. 
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acquainted  with  many  specimens  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  great  family  of  man,  of  whom  our  knowledge,  independently 
of  its  information,  is  but  scanty  and  obscure.  It  enables  us  to 
survey  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiAil  scenery  of  the 
world^  as  well  as  to  observe  the  decay  and  desolation  which  even 
in  the  most  highly-favoured  regions  follow  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion. We  may  learn  from  it  how,  even  in  a  single  age,  a  para- 
dise may  become  little  better  than  a  wilderness ;  how  the  chosen 
summer  retreat  of  the  voluptuous  Moshul  sovereigns,  which  they 
delighted  to  adorn  with  their  imperial  palaces  and  gardens,  and 
^^  magic  lakes"  and  ^^  fairy  islets,""'  may  become  little  better  than 
a  place  of  banishment.* 

Of  the  four  German  volumes,  published  by  the  Baron,  the 
first  contains  his  personal  narrative  of  his  visit  to  Kashmir ;  the 
second,  historical,  scientific,  and  statistical  details  connected  with 
that  country ;  the  third,  the  personal  narrative  of  his  journey 
through  the  PanjAb ;  and  the  fourth,  a  glossary  and  index,  or 
rather  gazetteer,  treating  generally  at  some  lengUi  of  all  the  per- 
sons and  objects  mentioned  in  the  work.  It  is  not  to  the  credit 
of  our  booksellers  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long 
untranslated  into  the  language  of  our  countrymen,  who  ought  to 
have  a  greater  interest  in  the  subjects  whicn  they  so  ably  treat 
than  any  of  the  continental  nations ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  praise 
of  Major  Jervis, — ^a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Bombay  engi- 
neers, and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Asiatic  geographers  of 
our  day, — ^that  his  zeal  has  prompted  him  to  endeavour  to  supply 
their  lack  of  service.  In  the  handsome  and  attractive  volume 
which  he  has  just  given  us,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  ^  Memoirs, 
Voyages  and  Travels  illustrative  of  the  Geography  and  Statistics 
of  Asia,"  which,  if  due  encouragement  be  worded  to  him,  he  is 
ready  to  publish,  he  has  presented  us  with  a  beautiAil  and  spirited 
version  of  the  whole  of  tne  first  and  third  volumes  of  the  Baion, 
comprising  the  entire  personal  narrative,  enhanced  by  valuable 
and  judicious  notes,  correcting  any  casual  errors  which  he  may 
have  detected,  or  giving  interesting  illustrations  of  the  statements 
of  the  text.     The  woif  is  thus  complete  in  itself,  and  as  such,  it 


*  The  tnditioDB  of  both  Hind^  and  Mosabnans  point  to  Kaahmfr  aa  the  place 
of  primeTal  paradise.  The  Greek  v-m^miuetf,  the  Hebrew  0T^9  >  '^^  ^®  Aiabie 


s  o<«»o 


I  (jMfJJ  are  all  eyidently  derived  from  the  parent  of  the  Indo-Teotonic  hngiiagea. 

The  Sanskrit  word  Paradetk,  a  *'  foreign  or  superior  country,"  is  simihff  in 
meaning,  and  is  probably  the  nearest  root  which  ean  be  discovered.    DismisBag 

I  from  our  view  the  legends  about  Kashmir,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  locality 

indicated  in  Genesis,  we  have  the  universal  tradition  in  the  East,  snpporied  by  the 

I  agreement  of  language,  that  there  vcu  a  Paradise,  and  that  Paradise  was  in  the 
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may  be  obtained  by  purchasers ;  while,  if  they  choose,  they  may, 
in  due  time,  have  another  volume  on  the  resources  and  principal 
geographical  features  of  the  Panj&b,  and  the  recent  political 
events  which  have  occurred  within  its  borders,  the  materials  of 
which  have  been  supplied  by  those  '^  distinguished  and  intelli- 
gent persons  who  are  most  competent  to  form  a  sound  and  cor- 
rect judgment  of  its  relations,  capacities,  and  prospects/' 

In  his  introduction,  the  Baron  Hiigel  presents  us  with  a  list 
of  the  diflFerent  works  from  which  information  may  be  collected 
respecting  Kashmir.  The  most  important  of  these,  both  oriental 
ana  occidental,  are  now  before  us ;  and  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  that  a  fair  estimate  has,  perhaps  with  one  exception,  been 
formed  of  their  merits.  The  missionary.  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff,  alone 
has  his  filings  exaggerated,  and  his  good  but  partially  admitted. 
**  Whose  missionary  was  he,"  it  is  indignantly  asked, 

"  From  the  Propaganda  Fide  ?  No,  first  a  Jew,  then  a  Papist ; 
converted  in  Rome,  and  now  a  Protestant.  Mr*  Wolff  is  not  a  dele- 
gate either  from  Rome  or  the  Church  of  England  ;  but,  according  to 
his  own  declaration,  derives  his  mission  direct  from  Christ,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  among  the  Jews,  and  to  fulfil  this  appoint- 
ment, he  has  undertaken,  at  the  expense  of  different  zealots,  various 
adventurous  and  hazardous  journeys." — P.  12. 

Dr.  Wolff  did  lately  seek  and  obtain  episcopal  ordination ;  but 
the  want  of  it  was  scarcely  in  former  times  an  impediment  to  his 
usefulness.  If  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  propaganda,  whose 
alumnus  at  one  time  he  was,  he  would  not,  we  are  persuaded, 
have  more  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  of  the  Baron 
than  independently  of  this  connexion,  he  actually  did ;  for  in  the 
course  of  the  worK,  our  author  gives  him  an  indirect  but  une- 
quivocal compliment,  which  he  oenies  to  the  agents  of  that  in- 
stitution.    Speaking  of  himself  and  Mr.  Vigne,  he  says 


"  We  agreed  to  carve  the  following  inscription  on  a  black  marble 
tablet,  and  set  it  up  on  the  Char  Chinar  island : — '  Three  travellers  in 
Kashmfr,  on  the  18th  November  1835,  the  Baron  Ch.  Hugel,  from 
Jamii ;  Th.  G.  Vigne,  from  lakardu ;  and  Dr.  Jolm  Henderson,  from 
Ladak,  have  caused  the  names  of  aU  the  travellers  who  have  preceded 
them  in  Kashmir,  to  be  engraven  on  this  stone. — ^Bemier,  1663. 
Forster,  1786.     Moorcroft,  Gutlirie,  and  Trebeck,  1823.    Victor  Jac- 

quemont,  1831.     Joseph  Wolffs  1832 1  need  not  remark,  that  in  the 

list  I  have  included  no  Catholic  vmsionaries,^^ — P.  144. 

We  are  somewhat  curious  to  know  the  reason  of  this  distinc- 
tion. Is  it  because  the  remarks  of  the  learned  Hieronymus 
Xavier,  the  "  Navarese  of  high  birth,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
very  first  European  who  ever  had  the  glory  or  the  courage  to 
penetrate  to  this  remote  region,"  and  which  are  published  in  that 
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very  scarce  work,  Hajus  de  Rebus  Japonicis,  Indids,  etc.  (Ant- 
werp, 1605,)  are,'  as  stated  in  the  preface  of  ^^  no  particular  value," 
and  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  faults  of  Joseph  Wolff,  ^^  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Central  Asia  and  India  find  in  his  little 
work  a  good  deal  of  useftd  information  ?  " 

Our  author  was  residing  at  Simla,  one  of  the  two  English 
sanatariums  on  the  mountamous  regions  of  the  Himalya,  when 
he  made  his  arrangements  for  his  journey  to  Kashmir.  The 
permission  of  Ranjit  Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Panjab,  for  him 
to  visit  that  province,  was  procured  through  Captain  Wade, 
the  East  India  Company's  agent  at  Ludi&n& ;  and  tnis  obtained, 
the  Baron  felt  himself  at  ease.  Travelling  in  India,  though 
attended  with  considerable  exposure  as  far  as  the  inconseniahty 
of  the  climate  is  concerned,  and  though  requiring  a  good  deal  of 
personal  exertion  and  self-denial,  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  is 
commonly  supposed : — 

*^  Once  having  furnished  himself  with  what  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able, the  European  journeys  through  the  land  like  a  king ;  he  can  go 
wherever  his  fancy  leads  him,  and  need  not  trouble  himself  either 
about  custom-houses,  barriers,  bridges,  hedges,  or  turnpikes.  Nobody 
inquires  his  name  or  demands  his  passport ;  no  broken  wheel  stops 
his  way  ;  no  full  or  intolerable  inn  by  the  roadside  rouses  his  choler ; 
every  European  he  meets  with  is  his  friend,  and  every  other  being  is 
his  humble  servant." — ^P.  20. 

A  full  purse,  a  luxurious  palanquin,  a  couple  or  two  of 
horses,  a  troop  of  attendants,  and  a  supply  of  eatables  and 
wearables,  are  all  that  is  needful.  What  tJie  Baron's  scanty 
provisions  for  his  joUmey  actually  were,  he  has  himself  informed 
us: — 

"  Besides  tents  for  my  party,  preserved  meats  hermetically  sealed 
in  tin  boxes,  wines  and  drinks  of  various  kinds,  preserved  fhiits  and 
sweetmeats,  I  did  not  fail  to  provide  myself  with  the  Hukah  univer- 
sally used  throughout  the  East,  with  some  Himalayan  ghunts,  or 
ponies,  which  climb  the  steepest  mountains,  and  tread  firmly  on  the 
edge  of  the  most  fearful  precipices  ;  also  with  a  sedan-chair,  or  jcanpcaiy 
with  twelve  bearers.  Besides  my  indoor  servants,  consisting  of  the 
three  men  just  mentioned,  [a  Khidmatgdr,  or  butler,  a  Masdlchi,  or  light- 
man,  and  a  Brahman  secretary,]  a  Bhawarchf  or  cook,  with  two  assist- 
ants :  a  Ilukiih-bardar,  or  servant  to  attend  my  pipe ;  an  Abdar  for 
the  water  ;  a  Dirzi,  or  tailor,  etc.,  I  had  a  Chobdar,  or  herald ;  two 
Chaprasis,  or  messengers,  having  my  name  engraved  in  Hindustani 
and  Persian  on  their  breast-plates ;  two  Shikaris,  or  huntsmen,  to  slay 
or  stulF  beasts ;  two  Paharis,  or  mountaineers,  as  butterfly-catchers ; 
two  gardeners  to  collect  plants  and  seeds,  two  tent-bearers,  etc  etc ; 
in  all,  thirty-seven  servants,  sixty  bearers,  and  seven  beasts." 

This  number,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  found  in- 
sufficient, or  some  of  the  servants  of  the  great  man  must  have 
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bad  their  own  attendants  too ;  for  the  Baron^  when  he  had  per- 
formed his  first  stage,  found  that  he  had  a  ^^  little  encampment  of 
one  hundred  and  firi;j  men."  The  Romans  were,  doubtless,  com- 
pletely mistaken  when  they  spoke  of  their  train  and  baggage,  as 
^^  impedimenta  vise ;"  and  certainly  few  of  them  knew  the  art  of 
"  travelling  like  a  king." 

The  Baron  chose  his  route  with  a  due  regard  to  the  season  of 
the  year — ^the  near  approach  of  winter ;  as  he  had  to  start  about 
the  middle  of  October.  He  determined  to  enter  Kashmir  by  the 
lowest  range  of  the  Himalayas,  that  he  might  not  find  himself 
immured  in  the  snows  which  early  descend  upon  the  higher 
passes.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  peregrinations,  he  proves 
a  most  intelligent  observer  and  delightful,  interpreter  of  the  scenes 
which  presented  themselves  to  his  view.  Gladly,  did  our  space 
iiermitf  should  we  permit  our  readers  to  accompany  him  in  aU 
his  movements ;  but  we  must  ask  them  to  travel  over  his  track 
per  sahum  et  volatum^  giving  them  permission  to  halt  only  at  the 
places  which  they  would  regret  to  pass  without  a  glimpse  at  their 
peculiarities. 

Before  they  leave  the  British  territories,  we  set  them  down  at 
Bil&spur: — 

'^  Bilaspur  lies  in  a  spacious  valley,  through  which  the  Satlej  winds 
its  long  and  fertilizing  course,  while,  in  the  distance,  high  and  waving 
hills,  crowned  with  villages,  stretched  for  several  miles,  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya  being  distinctly  visible  oo  the  horizon.  The 
valley  is  extremely  fertile,  and  every  tropical  plant  flourishes  in  richer 
profusion  here,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Hindusthdn,  as  if  the 
Great  Author  of  all  Nature  had  lavished  his  gifls  on  it  without  any 
reserve.  The  sun  was  sinking  when  first  I  gazed  on  this  beautiful 
scene ;  the  river  rolled  proudly  on  beneath  the  garden  where  I  stood, 
snrrounded  on  every  side  by  a  treasury  of  fitigrant  flowers,  among 
which,  rich  orange  and  citron-trees  entangled  with  jasmines,  and 
groups  of  magnolias,  wafled  their  exquisite  perfume  around,  in  the  de- 
scending dews.  The  stars  and  moon  rose  one  by  one ;  not  a  breath 
was  felt ;  the  lolly  palms  rustled,  and  gently  stirred  their  leaves,  as  if 
some  spirit  breathed  upon  them ;  the  trees  were  lighted  up  by  fire-flies, 
and  within  their  deep  recesses  was  heard  the  soft  twittering  of  the  birds, 
and  the  shriller  tones  of  a  kind  of  mantis,  which  has  its  dwelling  in 
the  citron-trees;  in  the  distance  bright  lamps  shining  through  the 
night,  pointed  out  the  temple,  where  loud  voices  and  noisy  drums  were 
sounding  to  the  praise  of  their  idols ;  the  fantastic  costumes,  the  dreamy 
air,  all,  all  combining  together,  might  well  have  inspired  the  coldest 
spectator  to  exclaim,  as  he  gazed,  This  is  the  very  £idia  of  which  I 
have  dreamed !  But  the  old  traveller  in  the  East  knows  well  that  these 
fair  scenes  and  calm  moments  are  rarely  enjoyed ;  and  I  wandered  long 
through  the  broad  terraces  of  the  garden  ere  I  sought  my  tent." — ^Pp. 
22,  23. 
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This  lovely  place  has  a  H&J&  of  its  own,  enjoying  the  protection 
of  o^r  countrymen.  The  picture  which  onr  traveller  draws  of 
him  suits  not  a  few  of  the  cniefe  of  India : — 


"  The  Raja  of  Bilaspur  has  now  attained  his  thirtieth  year, — a  pe- 
riod when  the  understanding  and  intellect  have  reached  their  prime ; 
but  Nature  has  been  a  niggard  to  him  in  these ;  and  the  quantities  of 
opium  he  swallows  have  rendered  him  a  disgusting  object,  with  staring 
eyes  devoid  of  expression,  and  a  mouth  always  half  open.  The  extent 
of  his  capacity  may  be  easily  divined,  from  the  questions  he  asks  of 
the  persons  who  attend  his  levee,  which  are  usually  of  the  foUowing 
nature : —  ^  Are  you  well  V  '  How  can  I  be  otherwise  than  well  in 
the  Raja's  presence  ?  *  To  this,  his  Highness  generally  rejoins,  ^  How 
old  are  you  ? '  And  being  enlightened  on  this  point,  his  next  quesdoo 
is, '  How  many  wives  have  you  V  If,  as  in  my  case,  the  stranger 
answers  that  he  is  unmarried,  the  conversation  suffers  a  sudden  check; 
and  to  all  the  questions  which  the  latter  puts  in  order  to  while  awaj 
the  time,  the  Raja  turns  to  the  Wazfr,  that  he  may  prompt  some 
answer,  which  by  good  luck  may  be  brought  to  light  after  five  minutes' 
consultation  between  them.*** — ^Pp.  24,  25. 

We  cany  our  readers  across  the  Satlej,  the  great  eastern 
branch  of  tne  Indus,  not,  however,  in  the  native  mode  of  transit. 

^^  The  natives  swim  across  the  stream  with  the  help  of  an  ox's  skin, 
inflated  with  wind,  in  an  ingenious  way.  Having  carried  this  on  their 
shoulders  to  the  shore,  they  i^read  themselves  upon  it  on  the  water, 
laying  hat  hold  with  one  hand,  while  they  strike  die  water  with  a  piece 
of  timber  in  the  other.  The  sight  of  a  number  of  these  skins,  with 
the  head  and  feet  of  the  beast  left  on  them  as  in  life,  constantly  floating 
across  the  river,  is  very  amusing.  Higher  up  towards  the  mountains, 
where  the  Satlej  rushes  over  rocks  deeply  embedded,  and  with  amazing 
force,  the  passage  is  made  in  a  basket  firinly  tied  on  each  shore  with 
ropes  which  are  swung  across  the  stream." — ^P.  27. 

We  are  now  in  the  Panj4b,  the  territory  of  the  independent 
Sikhs,  a  vast  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
Him^ya  ran^,  and  lying  between  the  Indus  or  Atok,  ana  the 
Satlej,  called  in  this  part,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Be^ 
the  Gh&r^.     The  word  Panjab,  which  is  Persian,  means  five 


*  To  this,  Major  Jervis  appends  a  note  sofBcientlj  illostrafive  of  the  dignity  of 
Oriental  majesty  :  «  Shortly  after  the  British  had  eaptnred  the  fort  of  Yisiadnig-^ 
the  famous  Gheriah  captured  in  1756  hy  Lord  GHve  and  Admiral  Watson— I  va» 
sent  by  Government  in  my  professional  capacity  to  see  to  the  x^paration  of  its  de- 
fences, and  to  take  account  of  its  military  stores.  On  entering  the  inner  gateway, 
I  was  stmek  with  a  little  eircukr  flat  piece  of  wood,  about  three  inches  in  (&meter, 
with  a  handle,  on  which  were  cut  in  rude  relief,  Shri  Angria.  The  Brahmin  near 
me  smiled  at  my  curiosity,  and  said,  that  as  his  master  was  very  ignorant,  and  un- 
acquainted with  writine,  in  pbu»  of  agning  passports  for  the  egress  of  his  ratinne, 
they  presented  themselves  before  him  with  a  pat  of  soft  cUy  in  their  handi,  which 
the  ^ief  struck  with  the  instrument  in  question  ;  which  credential  thev  exhibited 
to  the  guards  at  the  sevend  gates." 
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waters,  or  Pentepotamia,  the  three  other  rivers  which  water  the 
country  being  the  Rivi,  the  Chinab,  and  the  Jelam.*  The  five 
rivers  nave  several  tributary  streams ;  and  united  together,  they 
form  the  Indus,  called  also  the  Sind,  from  its  Sanskrit  name, 
Sindhu,  and  the  Atak,  (or  stoppage,)  the  northern  boundarv  of 
the  holy  land  of  the  BrAhmans.  Each  of  the  districts  of  the 
Panjib,  which  lies  between  two  rivers,  is  called  Di^&b,  from  Dii, 
two,  and  Ab,  water.  Of  these,  there  are  five,  the  Jalandar  Duab, 
between  the  Satlej  and  the  Be&s ;  the  B4ri  DiUib,  between  the 
Ghiuri  and  the  Rdvi ;  the  Rakhna  Dudb,  between  the  B&vi  and 
the  Chin&b ;  the  Jeti  Dii&b  between  the  Chin&b  and  the  Jelam ; 
and  the  Duib-i-Sind-i-S&^ar,  between  the  Jelam  and  the  Indus. 
The  three  first  are  by-far  the  most  fertile  districts,  the  others  being 
undulating,  with  many  deep  ravines  throughout.  The  last-men- 
tioned is  uie  most  extensive.  Their  united  natural  advantages 
are  great.  The  extensive  plains  which  they  contain  may  be  made  • 
very  productive,  being  watered  by  the  perennial  springs  of  the 
snowy  range,  swelling  into  noble  streams,  capable  of  bearing  the 
largest  vessels,  and  favoured  with  a  delightful  cUmate. 

The  early  part  of  the  first  day's  march  of  the  Baron  within  the 
Panj^b,  was  difficult  as  far  as  tne  road  was  concerned,  and  unin- 
teresting  in  regard  to  scenery.  Before  he  had  arrived  at  his  halt- 
ing-place,  Kumagaheti,  however,  the  aspect  of  the  country  began 
to  improve.  He  had  before  him  a  plain  which  seemed  to  extend 
between  the  Tayuni  and  PanauU  mountains,  as  far  as  the  saovfy 
hills  in  the  north-west,  and  the  Bondelah  mountain  behind  Bi- 
l&spur  in  the  south-west.  The  view  of  this  plain  is  remarkably 
fine.  In  the  foreground  lies  a  forest  of  splendid  Indian  fig-trees, 
under  whose  shadows  hundreds  of  men  and  beasts  might  rest, 
and  whose  branches  are  alive  w^th  the  feathered  creation.  The 
high  hiUs  are,  in  many  places,  crowned  with  villa^s,  and  the  eye 
ranges  over  an  immense  number  of  plants,  the  rich  natives  of  the 
soil.  Next  day,  he  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  lofly  range  of 
mountains  named  Mori,  covered  with  their  everlasting  snows. 
His  tent  was  pitched  for  the  night  near  Meyri,  a  lovely  spot.  He 
says — 

^^  I  strolled  out  to  watch  the  sun  then  going  down  behind  the  hills. 
The  scenery  was  pecuHarly  wild  and  romantic.     In  a  deep  hollow  a 


*  The  Jelam  is  the  Hydaspes  or  Bvdaopes  of  the  Greeks,  from  S^^  and  Vitast^, 
iti  Sanakrit  name,  which  ia  still  used  m  Kashmir  ;  the  Chinib,  (in  Sanskrit,  Chand- 
rabhiga,)  the  Acesines ;  the  lUvf,  the  Hydraotes  or  Adris,  from  the  Sanskrit  Ira- 
vat{ ;  and  the  Beah,  or  Satlej,  the  Hyphasis,  or  Bibasis,from  the  Sanskrit  Vipteh4. 
Accuracy  was  seldom  studied  by  the  Greeks  in  the  names  of  either  places  or  per- 
soBB.  Our  English  travellers  are  not  more  careful,  in  general,  in  giring  them,  ac- 
cordiog  to  any  approved  system  of  notation. 
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stream  runs  hurriedly  along  the  plain,  forming  cataracts  so  doseijr 
hemmed  in  with  rocks  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  them ;  the 
deep  rushing  sound  betraying  their  existence  long  ere  they  are  per- 
ceptible. A  little  further  on  the  river  widens ;  the  rocks  rising,  as  it 
were,  into  perpendicular  walls,  the  spectator  looks  down  on  the  water 
beneath  into  a  deep  abyss.  Tropical  plants  wave  on  either  bank,  and 
all  looks  picturesque  and  mysterious,  not  forgetting  some  little  villages 
reposing  peacefully  under  lofty  trees." — ^P.  33. 

The  Baron  experienced  many  petty  annoyances,  when  he  was 

Preparing  to  leave  this  place  next  day.  It  might  have  been 
etter  for  him,  independently  of  them,  to  have  sought  the  rest 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath — ^for  it  was  the  "  Lord's  day" — ^in 
its  peacefol  groves,  than  to  have  prosecuted  his  journey.  On 
Wednesday  the  21st  October,  he  reached  the  celebrated  Hindu 
shrine,  called  Jw&l&-Mukhi,  or  the  mouths  of  the  flame.  He 
'  did  not  intrude  into  the  principal  temple ;  but  he  surveyed  it 
from  without,  and  entered  one  of  the  smaller  holy  places.  The 
interior  of  the  great  temple  he  found  divided  in  tne  middle  by  a 
great  stone  wall ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  fore-court  he  saw  an 
excavated  pit,  having  seats  at  either  end  on  which  the  Fakirs  place 
themselves.  A  perpetual  flame  arises  from  this  pit ;  and  similar 
flames  were  bursting  from  the  smooth  rock  where  he  was  stand- 
ing, to  the  height  of  eight  inches  or  less.  The  little  temple 
which  he  entered  is  dedicated  to  Gogran&th,  the  patron  deity  of 
tlie  Gorkh&s,  a  circumstance  which  convinced  him  that,  formerly 
at  least,  it  must  have  been  a  place  devoted  to  the  Buddhist  wor- 
ship, which  recognizes  no  distinction  of  castes.  He  thus  de- 
scnbes  the  curious  phenomena,  which  he  there  witnessed : — 

''  On  descending  a  good  many  steps  I  saw  flames  issuing  from  two 
places  in  the  perpendicular  wall ;  and,  on  examining  more  attentively, 
I  perceived,  where  the  fire  was  burning,  little  cavities  in  the  smooth 
stones,  with  just  the  same  appearance  as  when  a  burning-glass  is 
made  to  consume  wood ;  the  flame  issmng,  not  from  any  aperture, 
but  from  these  minute  cavities,  emits  a  seent  like  alcohol  burning 
with  an  aromatic  and  most  agreeable  mixture,  which  I  could  by  no 
means  identify.  Under  each  of  these  flames  stood  a  pot  of  water,  of 
the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  ;  the  condens^  residue  of  the 
giis  thus  deposited,  takes  fire  on  the  application  of  a  light,  and  boms 
for  more  than  a  minute.  The  surface  of  this  water  I  found  in  con- 
tinual motion,  as  though  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  but  it  is  almost  taste- 
less. The  fire  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  gives  out  very  little  heaL 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  I  ever 
reooUect  to  have  witnessed ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  distant  ages  was  one  of 
the  spots  most  thronged  by  fire-worshippers.  The  sight  of  this  flame 
rising  out  of  the  earth,  perhaps  long  before  any  buOding  was  near  it, 
would  doubtless  add  much  to  the  influence  of  their  superstition  on  the 
minds  of  the  attendant  worshippers ;  for  this  still  seems  to  be  the  case, 
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although  much  of  the  marvellous  is  lost  bj  confining  the  fiame  within 
the  walls  of  a  temple.  In  different  parts  of  the  building  are  seated 
Fakirs  of  most  extraordinary  appearance,  clothed  with  the  attributes 
of  their  deities,  and  condemned  by  themselves  to  pass  their  whole  Ufe 
motionless  as  statues.  One  of  them  represented  Gogranath  himself, 
but,  instead  of  the  folded  hands  of  Buddha,  his  left  arm  was  out- 
stretched, and  resting  on  a  silver  pedestal,  so  cleverly  managed  that  it 
never  can  fall  off;  another  was  covered  with  ashes,  and  looked  ex- 
actly as  though  chiselled  out  of  stone,  but  as  he  gazed  about  him  with 
a  fearfiil  stare,  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  fanaticism  had  already,  or 
soon  would  rob  him  of  his  reason." — ^P.  44. 

The  Baron  has  given  us  no  explanation  of  these  natural  phe- 
nomena. They  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  similar  to  those  at 
B&ku  in  the  north  of  Persia,  noticed  by  Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  in 
his  **  Account  of  the  British  Trade  over  the  Caspian  Sea ;"  and 
which  are  represented  by  the  P&rsis  as  the  action  of  the  Atish-- 
Bwrji'nrMeherj  or  unquenchable  fire,  brought  from  heaven  by 
Zoroaster.  They  are  doubtless  caused,  like  them,  by  the  igni- 
tion of  the  gaseous  currents  issuing  from  apertures  in  the  rocks 
or  ground  communicating  with  the  beds  of  bitumen,  or  reser- 
voirs of  naphtha,  whose  decomposed  carbon  and  hydrogen  form  a 
perpetual  stream  for  consumption.  The  fire-worshippers  of 
Bombay  of  the  present  time,  refer  to  these  perpetual  fires  as  a 
standing  miracle.  Superstition  is  always  ready  to  misinterpret 
and  misapply  natural  phenomena.  An  officer  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Service,  a  few  years  ago,  found  the  Br&hm&ns  <5f 
Orissa  exhibiting  to  the  people  the  miracle  of  causing  stones  to 
bum  before  an  idol.  The  dupes  of  their  fi:aud  had  never  them- 
selves tested  their  powers  by  igniting  the  coal  which  they  were 
consuming,  and  which  abounded  in  their  neighbourhood.  When 
Lieutenant  Kittoe,  the  oflScer  to  whom  we  refer,  evinced  its  pro- 
perties before  them,  they  were  perfectly  astonished. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  J w&Ur-Mukhi,  the  Baron  passed 
through  Narpur,  a  town  of  about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  Kashmirians. 

"  Whoever,"  he  says,  "  has  once  seen  this  race  of  men,  will  never 
fail  to  recognize  them  by  their  white  skin,  their  clear,  though  colour- 
less complexion,  their  long,  projecting,  almost  Jewish  features,  with 
dark  brown,  or  black  hair  and  beard,  which  distinctly  point  them 
out.  The  dress  of  the  common  people  merely  consists  of  a  white 
woollen  shirt,  open  in  firont,  with  long  sleeves ;  a  cloth  hanging  down 
from  the  head  behind  completes  this  ungraceful,  and  generally  very 
dirty  costume.    The  rich  have  adopted  the  Indian  dress." — ^P.  55. 

The  Baron  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  passage 
over  the  Plr-Panjal  mountain,  which  he  reached  about  tne 
middle  of  November.    He  suffered  much  firom  the  cold  in  its 
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elevated  regions.  On  the  17th  of  November  he  arrived  at  the 
towa  of  Kashmir,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  wandmngs.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  approach  to  it,  he  informs  us,  to  remind  the 
traveller  of  the  vicinity  of  a  place  of  note;  the  hill  Takht-i- 
SuUmdn  and  the  fort  bein^  the  most  prominent  objects.  Fine 
avenaes  of  plane  and  poplar  are  the  first  signs  of  the  former 
beauty  of  this  favourite  and  lovely  abode  or  the  Moghul  em- 

gcrors ;  and  then  comes  the  square  where  the  soldiers  of  Banjit 
ingh  practised  the  European  tactics  which  gained  him  posses- 
sion of  his  large  dominions.  The  Jelam  winds  most  picturesquely 
through  the  city.  The  Viceroy's  palace  in  which  our  traveller  was 
offered  accommodation,  is  beautifully  situated  on  its  banks ;  but 
being  fearfully  dirty,  he  declined  the  invitation,  and  pitched  his  tent 
in  the  Diliwar  Khan  garden.  A  party  of  JCashmuian  females  in 
boats  drew  up  and  sang  their  Wonimiin,  or  song  of  welcome ;  and 
he  unexpectedly  met  with  Mr.  Yigne,  the  English  artist  and  travel- 
ler, whose  lively  volume  has  been  for  some  time  before  the  pubUc, 
and  Dr.  Henderson,  a  Scot  of  real  originality,  who  on  obtaining 
leave  to  proceed  from  Ludidni  to  Calcutta,  had  turned  his  face 
in  the  exactly  opposite  direction,  and  bent  at  all  hazards  on 

f^ographical  discovery,  had  been  wandering  about  Lad&k  and 
ibet.  The  truant  physician  deacribed  Tibet  as  a  remarkably 
poor  country,  except  in  precious  stones  and  metals.  His  road 
led  him  over  vast  mountain  passes,  the  liighest  of  which  marked 
188  Fahrenheit  boiling  pomt;  hut  these  again  were  so  over- 
topped by  loftier  peaks,  that  the  prospect  from  those  stupendous 
heights  was  still  very  limited.  What  a  magnificent  and  gigantic 
range  the  Him&lya  must  be,  the  average  elevation  of  its  snow- 
capped summits  being  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
ana  its  length,  as  seen  in  some  places,  being  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
lation two  hundred  and  forty  miles  I  Mr.  Vigne  had  been  visit- 
ing Iskardu,  which,  as  well  as  Lad&k,  and  Lassa,  belongs  to  the 
Indian  side  of  the  mountain  chain,  a  fiict  which  we  can  certainly 
not  learn  from  our  common  maps. 

Our  traveller's  impressions  of  his  first  day  in  Kashmir,  we 
give  in  his  own  words : — 

'^  All  that  I  saw  during  my  first  day's  stay  in  Kashmir,  was  the 
ruins  of  what  once  had  been  palaces,  old  dilapidated  houses^  streets  of 
unexampled  filthiness ;  a  population  strictly  corresponding  with  them, 
a  large  boat  full  of  old  fishwomen,  who  stunned  me  with  their  inhar- 
monious voices  when  they  screamed  out  their  wonimun,  or  song  of 
welcome,  from  the  canaL  Such  were  my  first  impressions  of  this 
long-dreamt-of  fairy  land ;  thence,  as  I  gradually  turned  my  disap- 
pointed gaze  from  the  works  of  man  to  the  glorious  mountain  soeneiy 
above,  with  their  thousand  peaks  of  snowy  whiteness,  their  gracefal 
outlines,  the  harmony  and  sweet  repose-  which  seemed  to  charsicterue 
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the  calm,  motioiilesa  valley ;  the  contrast  between  Bimple,  m^estic, 
nature,  and  enterprising,  ambitious  man,  filled  my  heart  with  emo- 
tions which  imprinted  die  beauties  of  the  first  on  my  memory,  and 
made  human  works  lose  every  shadow  of  significance." — ^Fp.  105, 
106. 

Daring  the  few  days  the  Baron  remained  at  Kashmir,  he  was 
extremely  busy.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  he 
found  to  be  34°  7'  36''  N.,  and  72°  4'  E.  In  company  with  his 
new  European  companions,  he  went  to  visit  the  famous  lakes 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  were  so  highly  ornamented  by  the 
Moghul  sovereigns.  Lake  Ddl,  he  found  divided  into  several 
distinct  parts.  The  palaces  and  pavilions  on  its  borders  and 
islets,  though  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  gardens,  though  in  a 
state  of  comparative  neglect,  are  still  consistent  with  the  oeauti- 
ful  scenery  of  nature.  Our  readers  are  most  familiar  with  the 
Char  Chinir  lake, — 

^'  Sunny  the  lake  of  cool  Cashmere, 
With  its  plane-tree  isle  reflected  clear.'' 

The  plane-trees  planted  by  Akbar,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  to  the  number  of  1200,  are  still  in  fine  preservation,  form- 
ing beautiful  walks,  whose  deep  shade  in  summer  must  be  very 
refreshing.  Near  the  Himi-Parvat  mountain,  which  terminates 
the  semicircle  roxmd  the  lake  on  the  west,  as  the  Takht-i-Suli- 
mkn  does  on  the  east,  are  the  floating  gardens,  where,  on  a  square 
of  about  twenty  feet,  they  raise  their  melons  and  cucumbers,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  being  scarcely  above  that  of  the  water,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  seems  alone  fully  to  establish  the  fact  that  a 
perpetual  calm  must  prevail  on  tne  lake.  So  regular,  indeed, 
ana  so  gentle,  is  the  movement  of  the  whole  body  of  water,  and 
so  very  still  is  the  air  of  the  valley,  that  no  flood  is  ever  likely 
to  visit,  and  consequently  to  overwhelm  these  little  islands.  The 
best  view  of  the  city  and  valley  is  had  from  the  Takht-i  Sulim&n, 
which  is  about  1200  feet  high,  and  divided  from  the  Tibetan  range, 
to  which  it  evidently  belongs. 

*^  Motionless  as  a  mirror,  the  lake  lies  outstretched  below,  reflecting 
the  vast  chain  of  the  Tibetan  hills,  while  the  extensive  plain  is  seen 
spreading  along  its  shores ;  and  the  Jelam  winds  slowly  lUce  a  serpent 
through  the  green  valleys ;  and  to  complete  the  scene,  the  lofty  Pfr 
Panjal,  with  its  countless  peaks  of  snow,  forms  on  one  side  a  miyestic 
boundary."— P.  114. 

We  may  here  mention,  independently  of  what  we  find  in  this 
part  of  the  Baron's  work,  that  the  whole  valley  of  Kashmir  may 
oe  estimated  at  110  miles  in  length,  by  60  the  extreme  breadtli, 
its  figure  being  a  broad  oval.   The  rule  of  the  Sikhs  in  this  lovely 
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region  is  attended  with  such  pecuniary  exactions^  as  to  lead  our 
author  to  say,  that  ^^  the  country  is  so  completely  subjugated,  tbat 
the  natives,  except  a  few  traders  in  shawls,  are  nothing  better 
than  so  many  beggars." 

Of  the  things  most  deserving  of  notice  within  the  city,  are  the 
seven  bridges  which  span  the  J  elam,  and  which  are  at  once  the 
most  enduring  and  the  most  dangerous ;  for  thev  have  lasted 
about  five  hundred  years,  while  a  single  storm  would  involve  them, 
and  the  trees  and  piles  of  which  they  are  formed,  and  the  houses 
which  are  built  upon  them,  in  one  common  ruin.  The  masjid  of 
Shih  Hamed&n  is  a  modem  looking  building,  the  prototype  of 
every  mosque  in  Kashmir,  being  nearly  square,  and  having  the 
roof  supported  by  slender  pillars  within*  In  another  mosque  lie 
buried  tne  remains  of  Zein-el-ab-Ed-Din,  the  second  Muhamma- 
dan  king,  or  the  eighth  according  to  Abul-&zl,  who  introduced 
the  love  of  art  into  the  Kashmir  valley,  teaching  the  people  to 
make  glass,  and  bringing  weave™  ftom  Tirkistto,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  weaving  of  wool  from  the  goats  of  Tibet,  into  the 
shawls  which  are  so  celebrated.  Of  the  shawl  manufactories,  as 
they  are  at  present  found,  the  Baron  thus  writes : — 

"  On  my  way  homewards  I  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  shawl  mano- 
factories ;  and  was  conducted  through  one  of  the  most  wretched  abodes 
that  my  imagination  could  well  picture.  In  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  sat  sixteen  men  huddled  together  at  their  work,  which  at  this 
time  was  shown  to  me  as  a  Ddshala,  or  long  shawl,  valued  at  three 
thousand  rupees  the  pair.  I  made  several  inquiries  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  tnule,  but  the  master  seemed  ill  disposed  to  gratify 
my  curiosity.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in 
India,  it  is  still  more  so  here,  though  for  a  very  different  reason.  Hie 
Indian  always  accommodates  his  answer  to  the  supposed  pleasure  of 
the  inquirer ;  the  Kashmirian  is  trained  to  practise  the  art  of  conceal- 
ment, which  naturally  leads  to  falsehood  on  every  occasion.  The 
workmen  handled  the  threads  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised  me, 
moving  their  heads  continually  the  while.  They  work  in  winter  in  a 
room  which  is  never  heated,  lest  dust  or  smoke  might  injure  the  ma- 
teriaL  Generally  speaking,  their  features  are  hi^y  intellectual  and 
animated."— Pp.  120,  121. 

On  the  22d  of  November  the  Baron  broke  up  his  encampment 
preparatory  to  his  journey  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley.  At 
the  site  of  Ventipur,  the  former  capital  of^Kashmir,  he  found  two 
fidling  Buddhist  temples,  which,  with  other  ruins  of  the  same 
kind  throughout  the  country,  are  the  memorials  of  the  fidth 
which  prevailed  in  the  valley  before  the  introduction  of  the  pre- 
sent form  of  Br&hmanism,  which  is  now  there  predominant. 
When  Ventipur  flourished,  3,000,000  of  people  inhabited  the 
valley,  while  now  its  population  does  not  exceed  200,000.    Bij- 
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biMr  is  the  town  at  present  next  in  importance  to  E^ashmlr.  The 
Jelam  near  it  is  studded  with  little  islands ;  verdant  hills  slope 
down  to  its  banks ;  and  the  country  is  enriched  by  a  number  of 
small  streams  which  flow  into  tne  large  one.  Anatnag,  or 
JeUm&b&d,  was  formerly  the  second  city  of  the  valley;  but  the  well 
built  and  spacious  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  all  deserted 
and  in  ruins ;  and  the  beautiftd  carved  work  ornamenting  the 
terraces  and  windows  is  nearly  destroyed  by  owls  and  jackals, 
the  most  frequent  occupants  of  the  place.  The  town  of  Mattan, 
the  road  to  which  winos  along  the  hills,  and  is  shaded  by  a  ma- 
jestic avenue  of  plane  trees,  is  exclusiyely  inhabited  by  Br^mans. 
Of  Korava-Pandava,  an  old  temple,  the  erection  of  which  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Pandavas,  whose  dynasty,  according  to  the  native 
historians,  terminated  about  2500yescrs  B.G.,  after  having  existed 
for  nearly  1300  years,  the  Baron  takes  but  little  notice  in  his 
personal  narrative ;  but  he  gives  a  plan  and  description  of  it  in 
nis  second  volume,  which  is  not  yet  translated.  The  architecture 
appears  very  ancient ;  but  no  notion  of  its  real  antiquity  is  to  be 
formed  from  the  legends  current  respecting  it,  for,  as  tne  Baron 
himself  states,  '^  just  as  Solomon  is  celebrated  by  the  Muham- 
madans,  the  Empress  Helena  in  the  Holy  Land,  Charlemagne 
in  Germany,  the  Cyclops  in  Italy,  and  Joseph  in  Egypt ;  so  every 
Hindi^  from  Cape  Comoiin  to  Kashmir,  ascribes  every  relic  of 
ancient  days  to  the  Pandava  dynasty,  imless  the  records  of  their 
history  pronounce  directly  to  the  contrary."  Connected  with 
the  otner  places  which  the  Baron  visited  in  this  little  excursion, 
there  is  little  worthy  of  notice.  He  returned  again  to  Kashmir 
on  the  27th  November. 

During  his  preparations  for  his  final  departure  from  this  place, 
he  visitea  Muhammad  Sh&h  of  the  royal  house  of  Tashkeno,  and 
formerly  resident  in  Turkist&n.  He  found  a  great  many  of  the 
natives  of  Yitrkand  about  this  personage,  pilgrims  on  tneir  way 
to  Mecca,  which  they  reach  more  speedily  and  safely  by  way  of 
India  and  Bombay,  than  by  the  considerably  shorter  route  of 
Central  Asia  and  i^ersia.  Some  of  these  pilgrims  are  very  in- 
telligent persons;  and,  as  we  ourselves  have  more  than  once 
learned  fix>m  them  by  conversation,  are  most  ready  to  communi- 
cate information  about  the  little  known  countries  fix)m  which  they 
come.  The  productions  of  Y^kand,  which  were  spread  out  be- 
fore our  traveller,  were  highly  interesting.  Thirty-two  species 
of  tea  brought  from  the  interior  of  China,  by  way  of  Axor  and 
Turfan,  on  the  confines  of  TurkistiLn  toward  China,  were  shown 
to  him.  The  natives  of  Y&rkand  told  him  that  the  caravans  gp 
in  twenty-eight  days  from  Kash^  to  Samarkand ;  from  Kasn- 
akr  to  Varkand  in  five  days ;  and  from  Samarkand  to  Bokhir& 
in  ten  days.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  when  we  glean  these 
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notices,  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Central 
Asia,  and  of  the  various  countries  represented  in  our  maps  under 
the  indefinite  name  of  Chinese  Tartary.  It  was  principally  with 
the  view  of  visiting  these  lands,  that  the  excellent,  ana  able,  and 
lamented  Captain  Arthur  Conolly  proceeded  north  of  the  Indus, 
on  that  journey  which,  through  the  murderous  fanaticism  of  the 
IGian  of  Bokhdr&,  proved  fatal  to  him,  determined,  as  he  was, 
in  that  spirit  of  martyrdom,  which  we  have  heard  him  declare  he 
would  try  to  cultivate  when  in  danger,  to  maintain  to  the  last  his 
profession  of  Christianity,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  life. 

The  Baron,  during  his  residence  at  Kashmir,  showed  eveiv 
kindness  to  the  natives,  generally  preserving  his  temper  in  his 
dealings  with  them,  and  rewarding  them  for  all  their  services. 
He  made  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  the  potato  among 
them,  fiimishing  them  with  quantities  of  seed,  and  offering  an 
annual  premium  to  the  best  cultivator,  and  may  thus  have  proved 
himself  their  lasting  benefactor.  He  passed  himself  off  as  an 
excellent  physician.  "  Strange  to  say,**  he  observes,  when  treat- 
ing of  his  medical  applications,  "the  natives  of  Bengal  were  of 
alithe  least  affected  by  the  cold  and  the  fati^es  firom  journey, 
and  my  only  surprise  is,  how  one  of  the  Hindus  survived  it,  see- 
ing that,  while  they  are  preparing  their  food,  they  throw  off  every 
thing  except  the  cloth  which  is  tied  round  their  waist,  and  the 
highest  castes  all  eat  in  this  state  of  nudity.  My  munshi,  a 
Brahman,  never  failed  to  eat  his  rice  thus  unclad,  even  when  the 
class  was  at  the  fireezing  point ;  and  his  health  was  much  better 
than  that  of  the  Muhammadans  from  the  north  of  India,  who 
could  not  clothe  themselves  too  warmlv."  The  shawl-merchants, 
alone,  seem  to  have  been  too  much  ror  the  traveller's  temper ; 
and  he  declares  that  no  patience  can  ever  stand  out  agsunst  the 
torments  of  making  ever  so  trifling  a  bargain  with  these  people. 
The  mode  of  their  negotiating  he  uiinks  altogether  peculiar ;  out 
it  is  common  to  all  the  merchants  of  India  in  wholesale  business. 
The  two  parties  seated  on  the  ground  give  their  right  hand  to 
each  other,  under  a  large  cloth,  without  a  word  being  uttered  by 
either  of  them ;  and  the  offer  and  answer  are  signified  by  diffe- 
rent ways  of  pressing  the  hand.  Several  days  frequently  elapse 
in  such  dealings,  wiuiout  anything  being  concluded.  The  Baron 
was  obliged  to  leave  Kashmir,  his  purcnases  being  unfini^ed; 
but  the  merchants  told  him  that  diey  would  send  3ie  articles  to 
Ludi&n&  within  four  weeks,  and  take  a  bill  of  exchange  payable 
at  Calcutta.  There  is  no  diflSculty  in  Europeans  managing  their 
money  transactions  in  any  part  of  India.  The  merchailts  and 
shonkeepors,  throughout  the  whole  country,  are  in  a  certain  sense 
banKcrs. 

It  wns  on  the  23d  of  November  that  our  traveller  and  Mr. 
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well  as  grief  and  illness,  are  with  the  EUndAs  rightfbl  motiyes  to 
the  foulest  of  all  foul  deeds. 

As  our  travellers  continued  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Jekm, 
we  need  say  little  of  the  direction  of  their  route,  as  they  now 
passed  through  Kashmir.  The  Monsbal  lake  they  ascertained 
to  be  very  deep,  with  the  mountains  of  Tibet  towerinj^  above  it, 
and  overshadowing  the  waters  far  beyond  the  shore.  l%e  Wullar 
lake,  too,  they  found  to  be  a  romantic  locality.  The  account  of 
their  ascent  of  the  Nonenwara  mountain  is  most  interesting. 
They  commenced  their  journey  by  several  steep  mountains,  in- 
ferior only  to  the  Pir  Pamal,  to  a  height  which  is  reckoned  to 
be  4000  feet.  Here  they  m*st  entered  me  pine  forests.  Through 
these  they  continued  1000  feet  still  farther,  till  thev  stopped  at  a 
narrow  slip  of  level  ground  scarped  perpendicularly  on  both 
sides.  At  6000  feet  they  could  distinguish  the  highest  summits 
before  them ;  but  they  had  still  1000  feet  to  climb.  The  junipa 
and  saxifrage  were  observed  growing  tOl  within  300  feet  of  the 
top  ;  but  the  peaks  were  quite  destitute  of  v^zetation.  But  we 
must  here  let  the  eye-witness  speak  for  himsdf : — 

"  I  uever  shall  forget  the  cold  I  felt  on  the  summit  of  that  mountam. 
The  north  wind  cut  my  &ce  as  with  a  knife,  and  my  very  bones  seemed 
turned  to  ice ;  my  thermometer,  notwithstanding,  was  not  lower  than 
81^  All  around  me  was  utter  desolation,  not « living  creature,  not  a 
tree,  nor  sign  of  vegetation,  as  fiu*  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Nought 
else  in  &ct  but  rocks  and  ice,  and  masses  of  snow-clouds.  I  had 
brought  every  thing  necessary  to  kindle  a  fire,  that  I  might  aaoertain 
the  boiling  point ;  and  while  they  were  preparing  it  under  a  rock  100 
feet  below  the  highest  peak,  I  ascended  it  again  to  look  around  me. 
Diam^,  or  Nangaparvat,  the  highest  of  the  chain,  rises  out  of  it  like  a 
vast  pyramid,  and  was  now  veiled  in  clouds,  showing  little  more  than  itB 
prodigious  base.  This  bounded  Ihe  prospect  towards  the  N  J^.W.  and 
N.E. ;  fiirther  west,  and  W.S.W.,  the  Gosieh  mountains  stretch  to  the 
Bdramulla  chain,  and  beyond  this  again  was  the  snowy  ridge  which 
joins  the  Hindii  Edsh.  Southwards  and  S.W.  lay  the  valley,  only 
distingaished  by  a  low  stripe  of  mist,  above  which  afipeaied  the  snowy 
peaks  of  P(r  Panjal,  which  seemed  to  form  but  one  part  of  the  great 
Panjal  of  Tibet  Between  SA"  and  35*"  of  latitude,  the  air  is  generally 
most  transparent,  and  this,  together  with  the  great  elevation  of  my 
present  position,  may  account  for  the  apparently  interminaUe  distance 
to  which  the  view  reached.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  prospect  was 
bounded  by  the  Pir  Panjal ;  of  course  the  Indian  plain  beyond  it  can- 
not be  reached  by  the  naked  eye.  In  every  other  directaon,  moun- 
tains towering  above  mountains  were  seen  to  an  immense  distance. 
Standing  thus  on  the  northernmost  point  of  my  wanderings  in  Asa, 
my  eye  involuntarily  sought  to  pierce  the  veil  fiir  beyond  tfaMe  snowy 
biuriers  in  the  west,  where  Europe  and  Austria  were  now  so  far  awayy 
and  my  heart  dreamed  of  the  beloved  ones  never  forgotten  there.  The 
mountain  tops  rose  one  above  the  other,  like  the  biUowa  of  a  alonny 
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sea,  and  seemed  to  shut  out  all  hopes  of  escaping  from  their  dreary 
wastes.  How  fondly  did  my  thoughts  then  revert  to  my  much-loved 
home,  with  prayer,  that  this  day,  hallowed  in  my  recollections  as  the 
birth-day  of  my  honoured  mother,  now  in  her  sixty-sixth  year,  might 
be  blest  to  her,  as  well  as  to  her  absent,  though  not  forgetM  son. 
A  dreadful  headach  came  on  while  I  was  on  this  high  point,  but  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  it  until  I  had  ascertamed  the 
hei^t  of  the  boilmg  point.  For  this  purpose  I  descended  100  feet, 
where  my  people  had  lighted  a  fire  under  a  projection  of  the  rock.  It 
was  a  long  time  ere  the  ice  in  our  iron  pot  would  melt  at  all ;  the  rarity 
of  the  air  causing  it  to  evaporate,  without  dissolving  into  water.  At 
last  the  boiling  point  reached  188^  or,  by  the  rectification  of  the  instru- 
ment -}-  1*2  *186'8.*  The  pains  in  the  head,  which  had  seized  Vigne 
also,  and  all  my  people,  were  now  so  intense,  that  we  hastened  to  leave 
our  present  situation,  and  I  thought  that  the  horror  of  the  people  of 
TTafllnTnYr  for  these  mountain  passes,  which  they  suppose  haunted  by 
evil  spirits,  were  not  so  unaccountable  after  all.  This  was  the  farthest 
limit  of  my  travels,  and  it  seemed  a  consolation  that  every  step  hence- 
forward would  take  me  nearer  home." — ^Pp.  166,  167. 

Befening  to  the  lovely  valley  which  these  giant  barriers, 
where  the  spirit  of  the  storm  is  triumphant,  encirde,  we  see  that 
<<  sainted  Lebanon"  is  not  the  only  mountain 

'<  Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers, 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet; 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  fiowers. 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet." 

B&F&mxilla,  in  whose  vicinity  is  this  mountain,  is  the  boundary 
of  Kashmir  to  the  westward.  Leaving  the  Indian  paradise  at 
this  place,  our  traveller  passed  through  a  rock  which,  together 
with  the  river,  forms  a  strong  barrier.  K  there  were  any  truth 
in  the  tradition  that  the  valley  has  been  drained  by  human  inge- 
nuity, that  Herculean  work  must  have  been  performed  in  this 
part ;  but  the  height  of  the  mountain  and  the  breadth  of  the  bed 
of  the  river,  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  conclusion,  except 
in  legendary  presumption.  The  waters  with  which  Kashmir 
was  covered  at  some  quondam  geological  era,  however,  must 
here  have  forced  their  exit. 

The  Baron  Hiigel  is  now  again  in  the  Pani&b,  but  far  distant 
fix)m  the  place  at  which  he  left  it  when  entering  Kashmir.  His 
journal,  instead  of  getting  less  interesting  than  wnen  he  sojourned 
m  the  Indian  &iry-lana,  actually  gets  more  inviting  when  he 
experiences  the  genial  glow  of  more  temperate  climes.  The  fact 
is,  that  he  chose  the  wrong  season  of  the  year  for  visiting  Kash- 
mir, both  for  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of  its  beauties,  and 
the  pleasurable  recording  of  his  impressions. 

'*  The  fiUigue  of  mind  as  well  as  of  body,"  he  says,  '<  which  I  had 
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undergone  during  mj  residence  in  this  region,  had  been  ahnost  too 
much  for  my  strength ;  the  extreme  cold  of  my  dwelling-place  was 
enough  to  counteract  any  benefit  from  relaxation.  Long  residence  in 
India  had  made  me  doubly  sensitive  in  this  colder  clime,  and  I  suf- 
fered so  intensely  from  pains  in  the  soles  of  my  feet  and  palms  of  mj 
hands,  that  it  was  a  misery  for  me  to  walk.  When  able  to  add  a  little 
to  my  diary,  it  needed  much  care  to  keep  my  enfeebled  hands  under  pro- 
per control.  But  I  neither  experienced  uneasiness  or  pain  when  tiiis 
little  kingdom  was  passed,  and  we  were  fiurly  journeying  westward." 

We  henceforth  find  him  a  more  lively  gmde  than  hitherto^ 
though  certainly  we  have  never  had  reason  to  complain ;  bat  our 
space  forbids  ns  to  attempt  even  an  outline  of  the  latter  half  of 
ms  volume.  This  we  much  regret,  for  we  conceive  it  to  be  far  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  general  notices  gleaned  from  his  pages,  and  other  re- 
spectable authorities,*  and  our  own  observation  of  straggling  Sikhs. 
They  will  refer  more  to  persons  than  to  places ;  and  to  persons 
whose  afiairs  are  fi^uently  noticed  in  the  public  prints,  but 
whose  peculiar  position  is  but  little  understoool 

The  Idngdom  founded  by  the  late  Kanjit  Singh,  of  which  the 

Erincipal  territory  lies  within  the  Panjdb— its  exterior  provinces 
eing  JPesh&war,  and  Kashmir,  now  noticed — though  it  m^  seem 
of  little  importance,  compared  with  the  vast  territory  of  Britain 
in  India,  is  by  no  means  insignificant  in  its  dimensions.  It  ex- 
tends frx)m  the  highest  chain  of  the  Him&lya,  in  SS"*  north  lati- 
tude, to  28*",  and  from  the  70th  to  the  79th  degree  of  longitude 
east  from  Greenwich.  It  has  possessions,  too,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Satlej,  which,  however,  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  England  since  the  proclamation  of  May  6th,  1809,  wnen  our 
relations  with  what  are  called  the  protected  Sikhs  were  formed. 
According  to  a  calculation  of  Captam  Murray,  made  in  1832,  its 
revenue  amounted  to' 15,881,500  rupees,  and  its  military  force  to 
about  85,000  men.  Its  general  capabilities  as  to  productiveness, 
as  far  as  the  Panj&b  is  concerned,  we  have  already  noticed.  Of 
the  Jalandar  Du&b,  which  reaches  Srom  the  mountains  to  the 


*  Among  these,  referrine  to  Iftte  tnuuactioDs,  we  would  mention  a  doTer,  judi- 
cious, and  well-written  article,  entitled,  •*  The  Recent  History  of  the  PanJ^**  in 
the  second  number  of  the  Calcutta  Review,  jnst  come  to  hand.  This  periodical, 
we  would  here  remark,  evinces  high  talent  and  a  decided  spirit  of  phitaiithropy, 
and  is  conducted  bv  gentlemen  couTersant  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  East,  and 
experienced  in  dealing  with  all  its  public  interests,  political,  financial,  fiscal,  com- 
mercial, htetmry,  religions,  and  general  It  bids  &v  to  seenre  no  small  pottkn  of 
iavour  even  in  this  country,  narSculariy  amons  the  retired  members  of  the  puUie 
Bervicee  of  India.  Several  of  the  artides  whi<£  it  contains  are  of  first-rate  quality, 
while  few  or  none  of  them  fall  below  mediocrity.  Consdderable  Heense  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  writers  m  the  expression  of  their  views ;  and  this  seems  neoeewry 
in  India,  where  much,  for  many  a  day  to  come,  must  be  said  by  way  of  theory,  and 
attempted  by  way  of  experiment 
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junction  of  the  Satlej  and  the  Beah,  Sir  John  Malcohn  says,  that 
it  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Sikhs;  and  is, 
"  perhaps,  excelled  in  climate  and  vegetation  by  no  province  of 
India.'*  Of  the  part  of  the  province  contiguous  to  Atok,  the 
Baron  tells  us,  that  it  is  level  as  a  sheet  of  water ;  and  that  the 
Indus  frequently  inundates  the  whole  plain,  though  not  with  the 
same  regularity  as  the  Nile.  Its  cultivation  is  greatly  neglected. 
The  same  remark  is  true  of  most  of  the  country  which  our  tra- 
veller passed  over  between  Atok  and  the  Jelam,  on  his  march  to 
Wazirab&d.  Between  the  Jelam  and  Chendb  is  the  Jinhat  Dodb, 
about  twenty-six  kos  broad,  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  Baron. 
This  part  o^  the  country  has  experienced  the  advantages  of  a  care- 
ful husbandry  only  in  a  few  favoured  spots.  Toward  Labor,  the 
capital,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  E4vi,  there  is  much  improve- 
ment, as  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  But,  viewing  matters 
in  their  general  aspect,  it  maybe  safely  said,  that  everywhere  jus- 
tice is  yet  required  to  be  done  to  the  beneficence  of  nature,  or 
rather  of  the  God  of  Providence,  by  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

The  population  of  the  country  nas  been  variously  estimated. 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  difHdently  says,  that  the  Khdlsa  or  Sikh 
population  does  not  exceed  500,000  souls,  while  the  Muham- 
madans  and  Hindus  may  amount  to  3,000,000.  The  author  of 
the  Adventures  of  Bellasis  reckons  the  Sikhs  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  the  Musalmdns  at  half  a  million,  and  the  Hindiis  at 
three-quarters  of  a  million. 

The  Baron  Hiigel  received  great  attention  from  the  chief  of- 
ficers of  Banjit  Smgh,  on  his  joumeyings  to  Labor,  especially 
from  General  Ventura,  one  of  tne  distinguished  French  officers  to 
whom  Kanjit  Singh  owed  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  From 
the  monarch  himself  he  met  with  a  magnificent  reception,  and 
he  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities  of  becoming  acquamted  with 
that  remarkable  man.  His  personal  appearance  he  thus  de- 
scribes : —    . 

^^  Banjit  Sin^  is  now  fifly-five  years  old.  The  small-pox  deprived 
him,  when  achild,  of  his  left  eye,  whence  he  gained  the  name  ofK^^, 
the  one-eyed,  and  his  hjcfi  is  scarred  by  the  same  malady.  His  beard 
is  thin  and  gray,  with  a  few  dark  hairs  in  it ;  according  to  the  Sikh 
custom,  it  reaches  a  Uttle  below  his  chin,  and  is  untrimmed.  His  head 
is  square  and  large  for  his  stature,  which,  though  naturally  short,  is 
now  considerably  bowed  by  disease ;  his  forehead  is  remarkably  broad ; 
altogether  he  is  the  most  forbidding  human  being  I  have  ever  seen. 
His  large,  brown,  unsteady,  and  suspicious  eye,  seems  diving  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  person  with  whom  he  converses,  and  his  straightforward 
questions  are  put  incessantly,  and  in  the  most  laconic  terms.'^ — Pp. 
288,  269. 

The  establbhment  of  the  kingdom  of  Ranjit  Singh  is  intimate- 
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ly  connected  with  the  development  of  the  Sikh  relimon,  and  the 
assumption  by  its  devotees  ot  political  power.  This  K>rm  of  faith, 
a  species  of  Hindd  neology,  admitting  its  authority  but  ques- 
tioning its  polytheistical  tenets,  and  modifying  and  relaxing  its 
rites  and  ceremonies,  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  one 
Supreme,  and  assimilation  to  his  quiescent  bliss  by  self-denial  and 
mutation  in  this  life,  previous  to  absorption  in  the  next,  origi- 
nated with  Ndnak  Sh&n,  a  E^shatriya,  who  was  bom  in  the  year 
1469,  at  a  small  villaige  called  Talwandi,  in  the  province  of 
Ldhor.  N&nak,  in  eany  life,  professed  himself  a  strict  reli- 
gionist removed  from  the  world,  and  travelled  throtigh  varions 
countries  for  the  commimication  of  his  impressions,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  The  grand  attempt  which  he  made  as  a 
religious  teacher,  had  particularly  in  view  the  union  of  Hmdus 
and  Musalmdns,  by  bmding  them  over  to  the  concentration  of 
their  regard  on  the  points  of  faith  in  which  they  were  agreed, 
especialfy  the  imity  and  spirituality  of  Gxxi,  as  set  forth,  how- 
ever, by  the  Pantheistic  Ved&nta,  by  which  system  of  philosophy 
he  seems  to  have  been  principally  infliienced.  ^  Bom,*^  says  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  ^^  in  a  province  on  the  extrentie  verge  of  India, 
at  the  very  point  where  the  religion  of  Muhammad,  and  the  idol- 
atrous worship  of  the  Hindds,  appeared  to  touch,  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when  both  these  tribes  cherished  the  most  violent  ranooiff 
and  animosity  toward  each  other,  his  great  aim  was  to  blend 
those  iarring  elements  in  peacefrd  union;  and  he  only  endea- 
vourea  to  effect  this  pui'pose  through  the  means  of  mild  per- 
suasion." His  followers  were  called  Shishyca  in  Sanskrit,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  corruption  of  the  Panj&bi  lansuace,  IXkhy  or 
"  Disciples,"  by  whicn  they  have  continued  to  oe  Known.  He 
was  recognized  as  their  authoritative  Guru,  or  instructor ;  and 
his  opinions  he  set  forth  as  the  expression  of  die  will  of  the  Divine 
Being.  The  record  is  contained  m  the  Adi  Gfranth,  or  first  book, 
which  was  partly  written  by  himself.  He  had  two  sons,  but 
neither  of  them  did  he  deem  worthy  of  the  succession  to  his  spi- 
ritual functions.  The  gurus  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  were,  in 
their  order,  Guru  An^ad,  Amenr'Disy  B^bnar-D^  Arnmmal, 
Har-Govind,  Har-£u*isnna,  Tegh  Bah4dur,  and  Guru  Gorind. 
Of  these,  Arjunmal,  Har-Govind,  and  Grura-Gt)vind,  were  the 
most  remarkable  for  their  influence  in  the  Sikh  communitv. 
The  first  compiled  the  Adi  Granth,  now  mentioned,  including  m 
it  the  fragmentary  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and  adding  to 
them  many  traditional  doctrines,  and  historical  and  legendaiy  no- 
tices. The  second  taught  the  Sikhs  to  make  war  in  self-defence. 
The  tliird  instigated  them  to  fight  for  the  acquisition  of  power, 
wealth,  and  territory,  beseeching  them  to  wage  war  particolaily 
against  the  Musalm&ns,  who,  on  their  part,  seemed  determined 
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not  only  to  oppose  their  progress,  but  utterly  to  annihilate  their 
union.  Witn  a  view  of  mspuing  them  with  miUtary  courage,  he 
got  them  to  change  their  designation  from  that  of  SUchj  a  disciple, 
to  that  of  Singhy  a  lion.  While  he  recognized,  in  some  respects, 
their  original  descent  from  high  or  low  castes,  he  declared  that 
thejr  were  all  on  a  point  of  equality  in  the  KhAlsa  or  state;  that 
their  watchword  should  be  TFoA /  Guruji  kd  Khalsa ;  Wa!  Gvr 
r^*  ^J^^'^ — "  Success  to  the  state  of  die  Guru,  Victory  to  the 
Gnru  ;**  that  a  weapon  of  steel  should  be  their  inrmbol,  and  blue, 
(now  worn  principally  by  lie  fanatics  called  AMU,  or  immor- 
tals) their  uniform ;  and  that  their  liberties  as  to  food  should  be 
extended  to  all  kinds  of  flesh,  except  that  of  tihe  cow,  so  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindus.  He  instituted  the  Gummata,  or  state- 
council,  at  which  their  common  affairs  should  be  discussed.  He 
composed  an  additional  work,  viewed  as  sacred  by  the  Sikhs,  and 
mown  by  the  name  of  the  DoBhamd  Padshah  ka  Granthj  or  the 
ix)ok  of  the  Tenth  King,  so  called  from  himself  as  the  tenth  chief 
>^  confederacy.  He  died,  or  was  murdered,  in  the  year  1708. 


r*^  "^  waapiacea.  ms  tatner,  Tegn  iSanadur,  naa  oeen  pui  lo 
death,  at  Patna,  in  the  year  1675,  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Aurangzfb,  the  bij^ted  persecutor  of  all  sects  of  the  Hindus. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Govind  swore  eternal  enmity  to  all 
Muhammadans,  and  ordered  the  Sikhs  to  allow  their  beards  to 
grow,  in  open  assumption  of  their  privileges.  He  was  able  to 
^ov  them  only  by  predatonr  excursions ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  taken  captive  bv  them,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands,  in  the  Dakhan.         J       ^  ^ 

The  uncertainty   connected  with   the  circumstances  of  his 
^^^  prevented  the  nomination  of  a  regular  successor.    A  Hindu 
oau^  or  religionist,  named  Banda,  assembled  a  band  of  Sikhs, 
and  commenced  a  series  of  hostilities  against  the  Musalm&ns,  by 
aestroymg  Sirhind.     But  he  was   quickly  overpowered,  taken 
pnsono^and,  by  command  of  Shih  AJam,  the  successor  of 
AuTMigzib,  put  to  death.     Delhi  was  soon  the  theatre  of  civil  war 
r  k-      /accession  of  the  throne,  and  the  Sikhs  resumed  their 
ijabits  of  predatory  war&re,  and  gradually  and  quietly  extended 
tneir  numbers.     During  the  first  AfghAn  irruption  into  India,  in 
t  IP  ' Jt^  ^^^^  ^^  Jalandar  Diiib.     When  Adina  Beg,  in  be- 
n^^  P^^'  power,  became  the  ^vemor  of  liahor,  he  en- 
couraged them  in  their  movements,  in  order  to  make  them  a 
cneck  to  the  Afgh&ns  ;  but  he  himself  had  to  caSVm  the  active 
ana  predatory  MardthAs,  to  enable  him  to  recov^feom  themlus 
own  distncte,  which  they  had  appropriated   to  VivejaaeVvea  •,  and 
tnese  new  alhes  more  than  accomplished  the  o\>^,^^\i^JhhehaA 
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in  view^  freeing  him  alike  from  the  intrusion  of  the  A&h&ns  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  Sikhs.  When  they  were  recalkd  to  the 
south,  however,  by  the  troubles  in  that  quarter,  they  a^ain  seized 
Labor.  It  was  twice  retaken  from  them  by  Ahmad  Shah,  during 
his  last  incursions  into  India ;  but  the  anarchy  that  followed  his 
death,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Delhi  state,  gave  them  ample 
opportunities  to  subdue  the  Panjdb.  In  the  year  1764,  they 
were  divided  into  twelve  misaky  or  militaiy  confederacies,  having 
a  total  of  69,500  horsemen. 

Ramit  Singh's  ancestors  here  fall  to  be  noticed.  The  first 
individual  of  them,  mentioned  in  the  Sikh  annals,  is  Disu,  a 
Jat  cultivator,  and  owner  of  three  ploughs.  His  son,  Noidh 
Singh,  embraced  the  Sikh  faith,  and  Decame  distinguished 
among  the  various  parties  who  were  canying  on  war  on  their 
own  account.  He  oied  in  1750;  and  his  son,  Charat  Singh, 
formed  a  party  of  his  own.  Though  originally  a  trooper,  ne 
left  a  revenue  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees.  He  was  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  assault  of  Jamu,  in  1774.  His 
son,  Mah&  Singh,  was  then  only  ten  years  old.  The  widow 
placed  herself  and  the  boy  under  the  protection  of  Jay  Singh, 
the  chief  of  a  powerfrd  Misal,  till,  in  1778,  he  married  me 
daughter  of  the  commander  of  Jhind,  and  maintained  his  own 
independence.  His  life,  from  that  period,  was  one  unbroken 
series  of  attempts  at  audacious  robbery.  Mah&  Singh  was  the 
frither  of  Banjit,  for  whom  he  formed  an  early  alliance,  betrothing 
him,  when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  to  Meht&b  Kunw&r,  a  female 
of  hi^h  lineage,  whose  father  had  been  slain  in  battle  against 
himself.  The  mother-in-law  of  Banjit,  Sadi  Kunw&r,  was  a 
woman  versed  in  cunning  and  intrigue,  and,  on  the  death  of 
Mah^  Singh,  in  1792,  and  that  of  her  own  father  the  following 
year,  she  secured  for  Banjit,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old  when 
he  was  bereaved  of  his  father,  the  chieftainship  of  her  husband's 
Misal,  governing  it  in  his  name,  as  did  his  own  mother  that  of  his 
father.  Banjit  murdered  his  own  parent  in  1793,  and  assumed 
the  management  of  his  own  afiairs,  being  for  many  years,  how- 
ever, mudi  miided  by  the  counsels  of  ms  mother-in-law.  He 
a^ired  after  mcreased  power,  and  he  gradually  became  possessed 
ot  it.  In  the  years  1796  and  1797,  when  Shdn  Zem&n,  the  blmd 
old  monarch  of  Cabul,  invaded  the  Panjdb,  and  entered  L«ahor, 
Banjit  was  pushing  his  conquests  in  the  country  between  the 
Satlej  and  Jamni ;  and  on  the  Sh&h  evacuating  I^ahor,  he  took 
possession  of  it  himself  firom  the  Sird&rs  who  were  left  in  occu- 
pation, and,  by  his  address,  received  it  as  a  grant  Scorn  the  Af- 
ghan king.  This  was  in  the  year  1799.  From  this  time,  he 
carried  all  before  him  in  the  country,  having  seldom  any  scruple 
about  the  measures  which  he  pursued.     When  his  power  had 
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Sown  supreme  in  the  Panj&b,  through  the  subjugation  of  the 
uhammadan  and  Sikh  cmefs,  who  could  never  unite  against 
him  as  their  common  enemy;  and  when  the  Hindu  ana  Mu- 
hammadan  Kdj&s,  in  the  hilly  country  between  the  Him&lya  and 
the  Panj&b,  became  his  vassals,  the  Sikhs  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Satlej,  appealed  to  the  English  for  protection  against  his  en- 
croachmentSy  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  treaty  concluded  in 
1809,  by  which  the  Satld  was  made  the  boundary  of  the 
British  territory  toward  the  north-west.  To  the  terms  of 
that  treaty  Ksmj{t  himself  found  it  expedient  to  vield.  He 
well  calculated  the  extent  of  his  own  power,  and  ne  success- 
fully restrained  himself  when  he  knew  he  could  not  prevail ;  and 
it  savs  much  for  his  discretion  and  good  sense  that,  notwith- 
standing his  propensity  for  battle  and  conquest,  he  contrived  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  English.  He  seems  to  have  reposed 
implicit  confidence  in  their  ndthfully  abiding  by  their  engage- 
ments with  himself  while  he  mi£;ht  avoid  crossing  the  Satlej, 
and  to  have  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  witn  the  tribes 
to  the  west  of  that  river  as  his  own  tenaer  mercy  might  dictate. 
The  quarrels  of  the  Saddoz&is  and  Barakzdis  in  Afgh&nistdn 
left  him  without  ann^ance  from  that  country.  In  1809,  having 
been  invited  by  the  EJiangr&  chief  to  aid  him  against  the  6ork- 
h^  he  contrived  to  seize  toe  territory  of  him  whom  he  had  pre- 
tended to  befriend.  In  1810,  he  took  Bhimbar  and  Bdj&on  in 
the  hills  flanking  the  Him&lyas,  from  Muhammadan  chiefs  con- 
verted from  Hinduism.  Multdn  fell  before  him  in  1818.  Kash- 
mir he  got  possession  of  in  1819.  His  supremacy  over  Peshdwar 
was  estaolished  in  1818,  the  province  tnen  becoming  tributary 
to  Labor ;  and  formal  possession  was  taken  of  it  in  1834.  In 
the  same  year  he  made  a  considerable  acquisition  fit)m  the 
Sindhians ;  and  had  sovereign  rights  granted  to  him  bv  Shdh 
Shujah,  then  seeking  re-establishment  upon  the  throne  of  Cabul, 
over  the  provinces  wnich  he  had  conquered.  During  his  acqui- 
sition of  power,  his  arms  seldom  met  with  a  reverse.  He  consi- 
dered himself  the  favourite  of  Providence;  and  he  made  no 
arrangements  for  the  right  consolidation  of  his  kingdom,  and  its 
^vemment  after  his  own  death.  In  this  respect  he  dmered  greatly 
from  Muhammad  Ali  of  Egypt,  whom  he  otherwise  greatly  re- 
sembled in  character. 

The  Sikh  State  was  certainly  in  the  zenith  of  its  gloiy  when 
visited  by  the  Baron  Hiigel ;  and  his  work  will  ever  be  referrecl 
to  as  ^ving  the  best  illustration  of  its  condition,  immediately 

Srevious  to  that  decline  which  is  progressing  with  extreme  rapi- 
ity.  Our  traveller  seems  to  have  well  understood  the  position 
of  aflRurs,  and  in  some  respects  to  have  anticipated  the  changes 
which  have  recently  occurred.     Of  the  dramatis  peraance  who 
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have  fiCTied  in  the  kte  unexampled  tragedies  which  have  been 
enacted  on  the  banks  of  the  R&viy  he  gives  us  this  glimpse, 

*^  On  a  chair  near  the  Mahdrijd,  sat  Hfrd  Singh,  a  jonth  of  dx- 
teen,  the  son  of  the  fiivourite  B^ji  Dhj&a  Sing,  the  prime  mioister; 

all  the  other  great  officers  of  state  were  seated  on  the  gromid 

The  court  colour  of  the  Darb^  is  yellow  or  green ;  and  the  chiefr 
and  officers  were  all  clothed  in  yellow  garments  of  the  wool  of  Eash- 
mfr,  except  Hfrd  Singh,  who  wore  a  satin  dress  of  light  green  and 
pink.  There  were  also  present  there,  BAji,  Sushet  Sin^  the  brother 
of  Dhyin  and  Gulab  Sin^,  Mian  or  Lord  of  Jamu ;  Koshal  Sngfa, 
called  the  Jamidir,  a  Brdhman,  who  has  been  converted  some  time 
since  to  th^  Sikh  fidth ;  this  man  was  formeriy  a  cook  in  the  Maha- 
r^i's  household,  and  then  a  Jamidir  or  lieutenant,  equivalent  to  the 
house  steward  in  a  palace.  He  has  retained  this  latter  appellation, 
though  now  next  to  Dhydn  Singh,  the  most  powerful  of  Baiyit's  vas- 
sals. The  eldest  son  of  tiie  Mahidy^  Karak  Sogh,. resides  at  Lahor, 
but  is  always  overlooked,  as  his  iatdlect  is  too  feeble  to  afford  any 
probability  of  his  ever  ruling  over  the  scarcely  united  empire  of  the 
Sikhs.  His  son  [Nau]  Nih^  Singh)  promises  to  be  a  clever  active 
youth,  but  as  he  is  no  more  than  fifteen,  it  depends  much  on  Banjft 
Singh's  health,  whether  he  will  be  able  to  consolidate  a  party  strong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  succeed  his  grandfiuher,  in  supercession  of 
his  fitther^s  right  Shfr  Singh  send  Ttfri  Singh  are  twins,  who  have 
never  been  admowledged  by  Ranjft  as  his  sons ;  the  former  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  soldier,  but  was  fcmnd  very  unfit  for  bis  ap* 

pointment  of  Governor  of  KsBhrnfr Kashmir  Singh  and  Peshkwar 

Singh,  are  also  caUed  sons  of  Ranjft,  but  of  them  I  know  nothing. 
One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  diuration  of  the  empire  founded  by 
Baz^ft  Singh,  consists  in  the  imprudence  of  allowing  so  much  power 
to  accumulate  in  the  persons  of  his  vassals.  Gulib  Singh,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Jamu,  with  his  brothers  Dhyin  Singh  and  Sushet  Singh,  pos- 
sess a  large  district  which  extends  over  inaccessible  mountains  from 
Atok  to  Narpur  in  the  south-east,  and  thence  north  to  Ladak,  besides 
other  large  estates  in  the  Panjdb.  These  brothers,  who  are  powerful 
in  money,  troops,  and  fortresses,  would  with  great  difficulty  be  brought 
into  subjection  by  the  arm  of  the  feeble  successors  of  Banjft  and 
several  others  are  similarly  circumstanced.  Nothing  can  estiikblish 
this  Prince's  dynasty  firmly,  but  an  alliance  with  the  Company,  which 
his  pride,  and  the  policy  of  the  latter  have  hitherto  preduded.*^ — Pp. 
287,  288. 

With  what  have  been  the  acting  and  the  fate  of  these  person- 
ages since  the  Baron  returned  to  f^urope,  both  the  east  and  the 
west  have  been  made  acquainted.  Ranjit  Singh  was  not  spared 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  unrighteous  and  disastrous  Tripartite  treaty^ 


*  In  the  part  of  this  work  from  whidi  w«  here  quote,  the  Baron  does  not  notiee 
the  Muhsmmsdan  Fakixe,  H4kim  AsSa-Ed-Din,  and  KhalibSttieb.    lliey  an 

noAimportanipfliiQiyigei^biilthqrhavsbMn  scivaiilintiHrlliaBiiobkBillfes 
•QWt  oILtbor. 
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wbich,  in  June  1839,  was  concluded  between  Sh&h  Shujah,  the 
English,  and  himself,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  Sh&h 
to  me  throne  of  Cabul,  a  country  which  had  discarded  him  as  its 
ruler  for  the  period  of  a  generation  of  men.    He  was  removed 
from  this  eartnly  scene  on  the  27th  of  June  1839.    Four  wives 
and  five  slave  girls — ^in  observance  of  the  horrid  rite  of  Sati  as  a 
part  of  Hinduism  still  retained  by  the  Sikhs— devoted  themselves 
to  destruction  on  his  funeral  pile.    The  imbecile  Karak  Singh 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  and  acknowledged  as  his  successor  bv 
the  EngliA.    His  son,  Nau  Nihil  Singh,  conspiring  with  GhUib 
Singh  and  his  brothers,  attacked  the  pi&ce,  cut  Charat  Singh,  one 
of  we  ministers,  to  pieces,  and  put  l!he  Mahir&ji  into  confine- 
ment, in  which  he  was  destroyed  by  slow  poison,  dying  in  No- 
vember 1840.  The  day  following  his  demise,  the  usual  funeral  rites 
were  performed,  and  Satis  perpetrated ;  and  Nau  Nih&l  Singh 
who  succeeded  him,  met  immediately  with  fearful  retribution, 
though  not  fix>m  the  hand  of  man.    when  he  was  returning  fix>m 
the  ceremonies,  seated  on  an  elephant,  along  with  a  son  of  GuUtb 
Singh,  the  brick  parapet  of  a  gate  fell  and  crushed  them.    The 
son  of  the  minister  was  killed  on  the  spot ;  and  the  king  never 
spoke  again,  but  shortly  expired.   A  councU  was  held,  and  it  was 
dstennined  to  acknowledge  Shir  Singh  as  regent,  till  the  issue  of 
the  supposed  pregnane  of  one  of  Nau  Nih^'s  widows  could  be 
ascertamed.    Chand  Kunw&r,  however,  the  mother  of  Nau  Ni- 
hil — ^the  Sikh  law  acknowledging  the  claims  of  females  to  inhe- 
ritance— ^through  the  influence  of  a  party  which  she  had  formed, 
was  declared  me  legitimate  successor.      Shir  Singh  fSsdling  to 
unite  himself  in  marriage  to  her,  was  nearly  assassmated  by  her 
hirelings.    Most  bloody  conflicts  between  their  respective  parties 
follow^ ;  and  Shir  Singh  prevailed.   Chand  Kunw&r  was  beaten 
to  death  with  slippers  by  her  own  slave  girls.     Disorder  spread 
throughout  the  provinces ;  and  faction  and  intrigue,  which  had 
been  ceaseless  in  their  action  since  the  death  of  Banjit,  continued 
among  all  the  grandees  of  the  state.     Shir  Sin^  first  became 
substantially  the  prisoner  of  Dhy&n  Singh,  and  Hira  Singh,  and 
their  confederates ;  and  on  the  15th  ^ptember  1843,  ne  was 
murdered  by  the  Sindhwili  chiefe.    His  son,  Part&b  Singh,  and 
R&J&  Dhy&n  Singh,  met  with  the  same  fate.    The  troops  naving 
been  called  to  action  by  Hira  Singh,  succeeded  in  overcoming 
and  destroving  the  mtu^erers,  ana  proclaimed  the  bov  Dhalip 
Singh  Mah&rdjL  and  Hir&  Singh  prime  minister.     Hira  has 
already,  in  self  defence,  destroyed  his  uncle  Sushet,  and  called 
out  the  troops  to  resist  the  advances  of  other  opponents.    How 
long^  with  or  for  his  master,  he  may  be  permitted  to  rule,  wecan- 
nottell. 
AA&r  what  has  occurred  in  the  Panj&b  within  these  few 
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yearsy  he  would  be  a  bold  person  indeed  who  would  dare  to 
anticipate  the  future  course  of  events  as  far  as  individual  men  are 
concerned.  This,  however,  is  apparent  to  all,  that  if  internal 
concord  be  not  speedily  established  within  its  borders,  the  rule  ct 
the  Sikhs  must  perish.  Our  countiy  is  looking  on  its  present  con- 
tentions with  a  watchful,  we  trust,  not  with  a  covetous,  eye.  After 
the  lessons  which  have  been  lately  taught  us  by  the  msasters  in 
Affghanistan,  we  should  be  careful  to  move  only  when  summoned 
to  me  march  by  the  united  voice  of  justice  ana  humanity.  Our 
conquest  of  Sindh,  and  our  treatment  of  its  former  rulers,  how- 
ever, show  us  how  slow  we  are  to  learn,  and  make  us  doubt  the 
strength  of  that  principle  by  which  our  power  is  actuated  when 
its  supposed  self-mterests  are  in  the  way.  The  Baron  Hiigel 
evidently  reckons  the  Satlej  a  better  boundary  for  our  empire  tbn 
even  the  Atok ;  and  those  who  a^ree  with  him  in  opinion  may 
hesitate  before  they  extend  it  to  the  latter  river,  and  thus  ovei^ 
come  the  temptation  arising  from  the  desire  to  acquire  new  ter- 
ritory. It  is  only  the  good  of  man,  requiring  no  intrinsically 
evil  means  for  its  accomplishment,  which,  in  any  circumstances, 
can  warrant  us  to  advance.  While  we  say  this,  we  must  add, 
that  for  the  system  of  absolute  non-interference  we  are  no  ad- 
vocates. States,  like  individuals,  are  required  to  look  not  only 
on  their  own  things,  but  also  on  the  things  of  others,  and  may 
sometimes  find  it  tneir  duty  to  stem  the  torrents  of  blood,  and 
to  give  liberty  to  the  oppressed,  and  peace  to  the  distracted 
without,  as  well  as  within,  their  own  territories. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  work  of  Banm 
Hiigel,  and  given  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
real  merits.  We  trust  that  Major  Jervis,  the  translator  and 
able  annotator,  will  be  encouraged  to  lay  many  similar  works 
before  the  public.  His  own  In£an  surveys,  and  his  statistical, 
descriptive,  and  historical  papers,  printed  in  Bombay^  as  well  as 
his  learned  and  interesting  address  before  the  geographical  sec- 
tion of  the  British  Association  in  1838,  and  the  oeautiAil  and 
accurate  maps  which  he  has  constructed,  show  how  well  he  un- 
derstands the  prosecution  of  geographical  research,  and  how 
highly  he  is  qualiiSed  to  edit  such  a  series  of  memoirs,  voyages, 
and  travels,  as  that  of  which  he  contemplates  the  publication. 
We  heartily  wish  him  suc>cess  in  his  undertaking,  bebeviug,  with 
Bobert  Hall,  that  ^^  whatever  tends  to  render  ouracquamtanoe 
with  any  portion  of  our  species  more  accurate  and  profound,  is 
an  accession  to  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge  f  and 
with  the  Major  himself,  that  "  geography,  while  subservii^.the 
important  purpose  of  exploring  the  darkest  recesses  of  Nature, 
sliould  also  light  up  the  aarkest  retreats  of  humanity,''  and  this, 
as  he  mentions,  for  facilitating  the  highest  triumphs  of  Christian 
philanthropy  throughout  the  world. 
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Abt.  VII. — Report  from  Her  Maie$hft  Commiitioners  for  inmir^ 
ing  into  the  Administration  and  Practical  Operation  of  the  I^oor 
Xxiws  in  Scotland.     1844. 

Remarks  on  the  Report  of  Her  Majestjfs  Commissioners  on  the 
Poor  Laws  of  Scotland^  presented  to  Parliament  in  1844^  and 
on  the  Dissent  of  Mr.  Twisleton  from  that  Report  By  W. 
PuLTENEY  Alison,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  1844. 

Whateyeb  estimate  we  may  form  of  Dr.  Alison's  views  on 

the  subject  of  pauperism,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  homa^ 

from  his  thorough  devotedness,  and  untiring  perseverance  in  the 

cause  of  humanity.    If  not  always  in  effect,  at  least  always  in 

purpose,  and  with  the  full  and  honest  sympathies  of  his  whole 

beart,  he  is  the  firiend  of  the  poor.    He  may,  and  we  think  oft;en 

does,  err  in  his  conceptions  of  what  is  best  for  them  in  the  ag^ 

gate,  or  of  what  the  most  expedient  and  fittest  measures  are  wnen 

dealing  with  indigence  as  a  general  question,  or  as  affecting  the 

habits  and  condition  of  the  population  at  large.    But  thou^  his 

notions  are  often,  his  sensibilities  never  are  at  fault.    Wnether 

or  not  he  at  all  times  judges  aright,  he  is  sure  at  all  times  to  feel 

aright.     On  the  ground  of  opinion  he  may  not  have  acquired  the 

honours  of  a  victory  over  his  antwonists  in  the  field  of  controversy ; 

but  on  the  far  hi^er  ground  oi  benevolence  and  worth,  he  has 

earned  a  reputation  which  is  above  all  Greek  and  all  Roman 

fame.    His  is 

*'  An  eye  for  pity,  and  a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity.'* 

To  a  mind  which  entertained  the  question  of  pauperism  for  the 
first  time,  we  can  figure  nothing  more  fitted  to  overset  and  to  be* 
wilder,  than  to  be  at  once  thrown  abroad  on  the  vast  and  varied 
miscellanv  of  evidence  collected  with  such  immense  labour  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  now  presented  to  the  public  in  no  less  than 
2540  foUo  pages  of  small  print ;  and,  beside  the  engrossment  of 
manifold  notes  and  lists  oi  cases  and  written  communicationa  of 
varioas  sorts,  setting  before  us,  in  the  first  of  these  three  volumeB 
alone,  more  than  14,000  separate  answers  to  as  many  separate 
questions,  while  in  all  the  three  volumes  we  have  the  accunralatr* 
ed  produce  of  an  oral  examination  held  upon  between  one  and 
and  two  thousand  witnesses,  summoned  to  attend  and  to  give  tkieir 
testimony,  firom  all  parts  of  Scotland.    We  are  quite  sure  that 
any  man  even  of  hi^  inteUi^nce,  if  hitherto  quite  unpractised,  in 
the  subject,  would,  if  left  tonnd  his  own  way  to  some  clear  and 
definite  conclusion,  through  the  labyrinth  into  vrhich  he  had  l>een 
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cast,  be  yirited  by  an  utter  sense  of  discomfitoie  and  despair.  He 
woidd  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  cross  and  conflicting  appear- 
ances amon^  which  he  was  involved ;  or  how  ansht  like  ugnt  and 
order  could  dj  any  possibility  be  educed  from  me  perplexities  of 
such  a  chaos.  We  are  not  sure,  therefore,  that  the  eviaence  here 
collected,  valuable  as  it  is,  and  as  all  facts  must  be  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  them — ^we  are  not  sure  if  it  will  contribute  much, 
if  at  all,  to  the  spread  of  right  principles  and  views  on  this  sorely 
agitated  question ;  and  we  greatly  fear  that  it  will  have  no  eSed 
to  bring  the  leading  controvertists  more  at  one  than  before.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  single  champion  in  this  warSeune,  what* 
ever  the  side  may  be  which  he  has  espoused|  who  will  not  fed 
himself  richer  in  materials  than  ever,  amid  the  testimonies  which 
do  fieivour  him,  and  the  facts  which  at  least  seem  to  &vour  him. 
It  is  just  because  there  are  so  many  conflicting  opinions  here 
brought  together,  that  the  conflict,  we  apprehend,  will  hencefordi 
become  all  the  more  strenuous — ^for  in  the  voluminous  repository 
before  us,  we  not  only  have  all  sorts  of  sentiment,  but  cases  in- 
numerable which  admit  all  sorts  of  plausible  construction.  It  is 
thus  that  every  chieftain  who  may  have  heretofore  sicnalized 
himself  in  this  argument,  may  here  recruit  his  ezhaustea  forces, 
and  enter  anew  upon  the  contest  with  a  largest  and  more  formid- 
able army  of  supporters.  The  partizansmp^  instead  of  being 
allayed,  will  become  all  the  keener  in  virtue  of  these  publications, 
because  each  of  the  parties  will  be  animated  by  a  creater  con- 
sciousness of  strength  in  the  numerous  depositions  uniich  can  be 
assumed,  and  with  most  perfect  ease  be  assimilated  into  a  con- 
sistency with  their  respective  views. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  should  hold  it  most  desirable  if  the 
gladiatorship  of  argument,  which  we  might  now  clearly  see,  if 
still  persevered  in,  will  be  quite  interminable,  were  for  a  time  at 
least  suspended ;  and  means  or  opportunities  were  devised  for 
bringing  the  whole  question  to  the  test  of  experience.  It  were 
well  if  in  this  department  of  political  sdenoe,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  such  an  essperimentum  cruets  could  be  thought  o^  as  is 
often  resorted  to  in  physical  science — ^when  in  the  midst  of  ambi- 
{^ous  phenomena,  our  philosophers  have  to  vary  their  combina- 
tions either  by  detaching  old  elements  or  by  supplying  new  ones, 
so  as  to  eliminate  some  principle  which  they  are  m  quest  o^  or  to 
verify  some  result  whicn  they  wish  to  determine  andTrealize.  We 
hold  that  such  an  experiment  was  at  one  time  attempted,  and  not 
only  so,  but  carried  to  a  successful  termination,  and  so  as  to  throw 
a  flood  of  light  over  the  inner  springs  of  that  mechanism,  by  the 
bad  working  of  which  it  is  that  pauperism  is  indefinitely  midtipHed, 
and  by  the  right  working  of  wnich  it  is  our  confident  omnion  that 
pauperism  miji^t  be  whouy  averted  and  done  away.    But  we  do 
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not  ask  the  confidence  of  the  public  on  the  gronnd  of  any 
past  experiment,  and  more  especially  that  it  stands  alone,  al- 
thon^h  not  withont  the  confinnation  of  several  other  attempts 
whicn  fell  short  of  a  final  and  complete  success,  not  because 
they  fiiiled,  but  simply  because  they  were  desisted  from.  All 
that  we  should  require  of  any  new  Poor-Law,  whether  for 
England  or  Scotland,  is  that  it  shall  leave  scope  and  oppor- 
tuni^  for  the  repetition  of  such  experiments  on  certain  spe- 
cified  conditions,  and  by  certain  competent  and  authorized  per- 
sons who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  them.  It  is  not  a  ver- 
dict on  the  question  of  pauperism  that  we  at  present  seek,  but 
truly  a  difierent  thing ;  it  is  liberty  for  a  trial,  or  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  trials — ^no  doubt  in  the  confidence  that  on  the  result 
of  these  trials  we  shall  at  length  obtain  a  favourable  verdict,  and 
a  confidence,  too,  that  we  must  admit  to  be  strong,  else  the  pro- 
posal never  could  be  hazarded,  for  if  the  experiments  should  fail, 
the  discredit  will  be  ours ;  whereas,  if  they  succeed,  a  moral  and 
economical  benefit  of  the  highest  order  will  be  achieved  for  the 
conriinunity  at  large.  With  all  the  assurance  that  we  feel,  and 
have  now  felt  for  many  years,  in  the  efficacy  of  a  particular 
^stem  for  the  management  of  the  poor,  we  never  argued  for 
tne  enforcement  of  it  over  the  whole  countiy,  by  means  of  an 
absolute  and  universally  imperative  law.  Any  object  of  ours 
would  have  been  completely  satisfied,  could  we  only  have  ob- 
tained in  its  favour  the  benefit  of  a  permissive  law — ^by  which  it 
might  be  made  competent  for  parisnes  or  localities  now  under 
assessment  for  their  poor,  on  certain  conditions,  and  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  enter  on  a  retracing  process,  which  will  after- 
wards be  described  more  particularly — and  by  which,  should  it 
succeed,  they  would  get  quit  in  time  of  their  compulsory,  and  be 
landed  in  a  voluntary  provision  for  their  poor — such  a  provision, 
in  &ct,  as  stiU  obtains  throughout  the  great  majority  ol  our 
parishes  in  Scotland.  We  can  imagine  nothing  better  adapted 
to  the  measure  which  we  venture  to  recommend,  than  such  a 
Board  of  Supervision  as  is  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  to  be 
established  in  Edinburgh, — a  board  not  of  control,  but  simply  of 
surveillance,  and  whose  duty,  therefore,  it  were  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful and  observant  eye  over  the  whole  country.  We  feel  sure, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  if  their  regards  were  to  be  fastened  more 
attentively  on  one  quarter  than  another,  it  would  be  upon  our 
trial  parishes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  conductors  of 
these  trials,  under  the  wholesome  consciousness  of  a  vigilance 
both  above  and  around  them,  would  study  to  make  full  acquittal 
of  their  own  undertaking.  We  should  look  for  the  most  instruc- 
tive of  all  matter  in  the  reports  from  these  parishes  to  the  super- 
vising board  in  Edinburgh.     They  would  present  us  with  lessons 
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on  pauperism  at  first  hand ;  and  by  directing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  study  of  such  lessons,  we,  in  fact,  send  them 
to  the  right  school  for  learning  the  principles  and  philosophy, 
nay,  and  oest  practical  treatment  of  tnis  whole  question.  They 
are  the  actual  households  and  habits  of  the  people  themselves, 
which  form  the  right  place  or  proper  field  of  observation  on 
which  to  become  wise  in  this  matter ;  and  what  can  enlighten 
us  so  well  on  a  topic  which  looks  to  the  general  eye  so  puzzline 
and  mysterious,  as  just  a  plain  history  of  the  intromissions  and 
doings  of  our  little  district  managers  with  the  &milies  of  their 
respective  charges?  The  pauperism  which  seems  so  hopeless 
ana  appalling,  when  contemplated  in  connexion  with  the  state 
of  a  whole  empire,  or  even  a  whole  city,  will,  if  broken  up  into 
separate  and  small  enough  localities,  and  dealt  with  by  the 
separate  efforts  of  distinct  and  independent  bodies  of  manage- 
ment, be  seen  to  turn  out  a  very  simple  and  practicsinle 
affair. 

Could  we  only  prevail  so  far  as  to  obtain  that  some  such  clause 
or  codicil  as  we  now  seek,  might  be  applied  to  the  forthcoming 
Poor-law  for  Scotland,  we  should  not  feel  greatly  solicitous  about 
the  general  provisions  of  the  law  itself,  or  contend  very  earnestly 
for  one  law  rather  than  another — ^whether  framed  out  and  out  in 
the  terms  of  the  Commissioners'  Report,  or  modified  by  the  cor- 
rections of  Dr.  Alison  and  Mr.  Twisleton.  We  are  so  tnoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  inherent  and  incurable  mischief  which  lies  in 
the  very  principle  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  that  if 
we  must  give  way  to  it,  which  we  fear  we  must  for  many  years  to 
come,*  it  signifies  little,  we  think,  in  what  form  it  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  us.  We  at  the  same  time  are  equally  satisfied  that 
neither  the  public  nor  the  Parliament  are  prepared  for  any  afr- 
solute  legislation  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  system  of  pubuc  or 
parochial  charity ;  and,  therefore,  all  our  demand  is  for  a  per- 
missive  legislation,  which  might  be  so  guarded,  as  to  secure  that 
the  trial  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  success  would  be  most  decisive  of  the  principle  at 
issue,  and  would  afford  the  surest  experimental  guarantee  fior 
the  safety  of  future  imitations.  What  we  are  most  anxious  fer, 
is  not  a  law  by  which  the  voluntary  system,  of  charity  shall  be 
established,  but  a  law  so  constructea  as  not  to  prevent  any  legal 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  voluntary  system  being  tried.  All  we 
want  is,  that  the  lights  of  all  possible  experience  on  this  subject 
shall  not  henceforai  and  for  ever  be  foreclosed ;  and  that  the 


*  Not  because  of  any  natural  necessity  for  such  a  law  on  the  part  of  oar  peopl»> 
but  because  of  the  strong  persuasion  that  there  is  such  a  neeessit/  in  the 
minds  of  our  legislators. 
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chance  of  some  further  enh'ghtenment  fix)m  this  quarter,  we 
mean  from  the  examples  and  the  verifications  of  actual  experi- 
ence, shall  still  be  left  open  to  us. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  notions  and  views  both  of  our 
rulers,  and  of  such  as  undertake  to  advise  them,  now  so  settled, 
and  on  grounds  so  clear  and  conclusive,  that  the  minds  of  all  are 
thoroughly  made  up  on  this  said  question  of  pauperism,  and  thej 
have  nothing  more  to  learn  ?  Will  any  of  our  statesmen  and 
legislators  tell  us,  whether  all  the  experience  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  made  them  sensibly  wiser  upon  the  subject  than  before  f 
Many  an  act,  we  know  well,  and  act  to  amend  an  act,  has  passed 
daring  this  period  through  their  hands  ;  and  will  they  tell  us  how 
much  nearer  they  have  got  in  consequence,  either  to  a  confident 
and  satisfactoiy  determination  in  then:  own  minds  upon  the  mat- 
ter, or  to  au^ht  like  an  agreement  among  themselves  ?  Manifold 
and  various  nave  been  their  successive  attempts  to  rectify,  and 
remodel,  and  reform,  from  the  days  of  Gilbert's  Act  to  those  of 
Stnrge  Bomne's  Act,  and  from  the  days  of  Stur^e  Bourne,  to 
the  last  and  greatest  change  in  the  system  of  English  pauperism, 
and  from  that  again  to  their  present  Foor  Law  Amendment  Bill ; 
and  will  they  now  let  us  know  whether  they  have  been  doing 
any  better  than  just  flocmdering  in  the  dark  from  one  fruitless 
expedient  to  another ;  or  can  any  of  them  say  that  he  has  yet 
got  hold  of  the  clue  which  is  to  guide  them  through  the  labyrinth 
of  their  ever  thickening  and  accumulating  difficulties  t  Hitherto 
they  have  been  dealing  with  the  question  only  in  the  aggregate, 
and  on  the  compulsory  principle — ^nor  have  they  yet  cono^cended 
to  look  at  any  dealing  with  it  in  little  manageable  sections,  and 
on  the  voluntary  principle ;  and  the  consequence  is,  we  believe, 
that  they  occupy  a  false  position  for  studying  the  question  aright, 
or  for  making  the  right  and  relevant  observations,  and  founding 
the  right  conclusions  thereupon.  And,  accordingly,  to  pass  from 
their  aevisings  to  their  doings,  we  ask  if  there  be  aught  like  con- 
fidence or  agreement  among  them  in  regard  to  the  very  last 
change  and  reform  which  they  have  achieved  on  the  pauperism 
of  Cngland?  Or  are  they  at  all  satisfied  with  the  legislation 
which  they  have  achieved  for  the  pauperism  of  Ireland  t  Or  even 
from  our  own  Commissioners  we  should  like  to  know  if  they  are 

Siite  hopefrd,  and  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  legislation  which 
ey  now  recommend  for  the  pauperism  of  Scotland?  For  our- 
selves, we  have  no  more  doubt  than  of  any  futurity  which  can 
be  named,  that  after  the  adoption  of  all  their  suggestions,  and 
even  with  the  modifications,  if  they  will,  of  Mr.  jLwisleton  and 
Dr.  Alison  to  the  bargain,  we  shall  be  mortified  by  the  experienoa 
of  no  sensible  improvement  whatever  in  the  economic  state  and 
well-being  of  our  common  people.     Let  their  system  have  as  full 
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a  trial,  and  be  left  to  operate  for  as  many  years  as  they  like,  we 
have  not  the  shade  of  an  uncertainty  upon  our  mind,  that  for 
aught  which  it  can  accomplish,  we  shall  just  behold  as  distempered 
a  commonalty  as  ever — So  that  when  looking,  on  the  one  nand, 
to  the  country,  we  shall  there  see  as  great  ana  probably  a  greater 
number  of  wretched  and  misthriven  families ;  or  when  looking, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Parliament,  we  shall  there  see,  that,  on  this 
sorely  agitated  question  of  pauperism,  the  men  at  the  helm  of 
our  aflPau:s,  and  in  whose  hands  is  the  guiding  and  governing 
power  of  the  State,  are  as  much  at  sea  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  half  centur}',  during  which  period  they  have  been  "reeling 
to  and  fro,  and  have  staggered  and  shifted  ft*om  one  thing  to  an- 
other, and  are  now  at  their  wit's  end."  Meanwhile  we  have  the 
very  strongest  conviction,  that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way — 
not  a  way  upon  which  parishes  should  be  compelled  by  legal  en- 
forcement to  enter  against  their  wills,  but  a  way  which  every 
parish  or  locality  of  a  certain  description  should  be  at  liberty  to 
take,  and  this  not  for  their  own  good  alone,  but  for  the  lessons 
which  they  might  possibly  give  forth  to  the  country  at  large  by 
the  exhibition  of  their  own  methods,  and  the  demonstration  made 
by  them  of  their  perfect  ease  and  safety,  and  wdthal  benefit,  both 
moral  and  economical,  to  the  families  within  their  sphere.  And 
we  again  ask,  if  either  the  coimtry,  or  they  who  govern  the 
country,  are  independent  of  such  lessons  t  Are  they  indeed  so 
very  proficient  in  this  department  of  human  affairs,  as  to  stand 
in  need  of  no  further  schooling  upon  the  subject  t  One  might 
well  have  expected  that  it  would  nave  been  otherwise ;  and  that 
in  the  present  universal  sense  of  entire  helplessness,  or  at  least 
of  great  difiiculty,  there  would  have  been  the  utmost  welcome 
and  even  encouragement  for  all  such  attempts  as  had  any  likeli- 
hood of  success,  or  as  even  by  their  very  ftdlure  mignt  have 
cast  some  light  on  the  principles  of  the  question.  Instead  of 
which  they  would  so  engross  and  monopolize  the  whole  country, 
or  at  least  every  large  town  by  their  proposed  Unions,  on  the 
scheme  of  a  compulsory  provision,  as  most  effectually  to  obstruct, 
or  at  least  to  shackle,  every  attempt  by  which  to  realize  and  so 
to  demonstrate  within  the  limits  of  any  assumed  district  or  terri- 
tory, the  benefits  and  the  faciUties  of  a  voluntary  provision.  There 
is  no  freedom  left  for  the  advocates  of  such  a  provision  to  assume 
their  district  there,  to  set  up  their  own  management,  and  to  show 
what  can  be  effected  by  a  system  based  not  on  the  laws  of  the 
State,  but  on  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  which  looks  for  all 
its  success  to  the  actings  and  reactings  of  these  in  the  mechanism 
of  human  society. 

But  we  hope  to  be  more  intelligible  when  we  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  publications  before  us.    It  is  our  distinct  en- 
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deavoiir  to  show  that  such  are  the  likelihoods  of  success  in  local 
and  voluntary  managements  of  the  poor,  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  small  enough  districts;  and  such  the  strong  probabilities,  in 
our  apprehension  the  certainties,  of  disappointment  and  defeat, 
attendant  on  such  wholesale  and  withal  compulsory  methods  as 
are  here  reconunended  by  the  Commissioners,  and  contended  for 
in  a  still  more  aggravated  form  by  Mr.  Twisleton  and  Dr.  Alison, 
as  to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  advisable,  that,  whatever 
system  shall  be  adopted  and  passed  into  law,  there  will  at  least 
be  embodied  in  it  a  permissive  clause,  by  which  it  shall  be  made 
competent,  in  certain  defined  circumstances,  for  such  and  such 
locauties  to  enter  upon  and  make  full  trial  of  the  voluntary  system 
of  charity. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  institute  our  proposed  comparison  be- 
tween the  compulsory  and  the  voluntary  systems,  there  is  one  most 
important  concession  to  the  former,  in  which  we  are  sure  that 
every  honest  and  withal  enlightened  philanthropist  would  most 
heartily  concur.     Whatever  controversies  may  have  arisen,  and 
may  yet  remain  unsettled,  on  the  best  method  of  prescribing  for 
general  indigence,  there  ought  to  be  no  controversy  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  certain  and  complete  provision,  and  at  the  public  expense, 
too,  for  all  sorts  of  institutional  disease.     We  confess  an  uncon- 
querable repugnance  to  any  assessment,  however  small,  for  the 
relief  of  poverty,  but  along  with  this,  the  utmost  demand  and  de- 
sirousness  for  an  assessment,  however  large,  so  long  as  the  produce 
of  it  is  rightly  expended  on  the  object  of  public  health — and  this, 
whether  m  the  form  of  medical  institutes,  as  infirmaries,  and  fever- 
hospitals,  and  asylums  for  the  incurable,  and  the  blind,  and  the 
dumb,  and  the  lunatic ;  or  in  the  form  of  a  medical  police  for  ven- 
tilation, and  cleanliness,  and  drainage,  and  enforcement  of  sanatory 
regulations,  even  though  for  the  removal  of  nuisances,  old  streets 
and  alleys,  and  deleterious  manufactories  had  to  be  bought  up 
and  cleared  away.     The  distinction,  indeed,  is  so  very  oDvious 
between  the  two  cases  of  indigence  and  disease,  that  we  shall  not 
repeat  here  what  elsewhere  we  have  so  often  enlarged  upon  ;  nor 
shall  we  even  be  tempted  to  encroach  on  the  space  already  too 
narrow  for  our  remaining  argument,  by  any  further  observation 
on  Dr.  Alison's  passing  remark,  (p.  246,)  as  if  the  system  of  as- 
sessment for  the  one  species  of  human  suffering,  and  of  non-as- 
sessment for  the  other,  involved  in  it  a  logical  mconsistency.     It 
may  perhaps  gratify  Dr.  Alison  to  be  assured  that,  if  we  may 
judge  firom  our  own  feelings,  the  readers  of  his  work  cannot  fail 
to  nse  from  the  perusal  of  it  with  a  more  intense  desire  than  ever 
for  the  extending  and  the  perfecting  of  all  medical  charities.  We 
can  figure  nothing  more  appalling  or  more  fitted  to  outrage  the 
humanity  of  the  public,  than  the  evidence  which  he  quotes,  and 
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mndi  more  that  he  has  not  (quoted,  on  the  treatment  of  the  m- 
sane — whether  of  those  lunatics  whose  recovery  is  possible,  or  of 
those  who  are  sunk  in  hopeless  idiocy.  These  ou£;ht  never  to  be 
mixed  np  ^th  the  inmat^  of  a  general  or  comiD^n  poor-honi^ ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  sanative  and  keeping  asjlums  for  both,  or 
houses  for  the  cure  of  the  one,  and  houses  for  the  perpetual  cus- 
tody of  the  other.  The  compassion  of  the  public  might  be  in- 
dulged to  any  extent  in  behalf  of  these  heaven-strieken  patients ; 
and  it  were  pleasure  without  alloy,  the  full  luxury  of  benevo- 
lence, with  nought  to  mar  the  dehcious  sensation,  could  we  be- 
hold them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  generous  and  separate  pro- 
vision, so  that  in  respect  of  room,  ana  air,  and  cleanliness,  and, 
indeed,  all  the  other  items  of  human  comfort,  they  should  forth- 
with be  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  maxim  of  a  distinction 
between  the  pauper  and  the  independent  labourer  will  permit  to 
the  poor  at  large.  We  have  long  remarked  it  as  a  most  grievous 
inexpediency.  Besides  that  it  implied  a  most  grievous  want  of  in- 
telligence in  the  sound  principles  of  the  subject,  when  we  saw 
what  is  too  often  realizea  in  our  city  poor-houses,  the  iatuous  in- 
sane littered  in  straw,  and  sharing  m  all  the  stinted  allowances  of 
a  mere  parish  or  public  receptacle  for  cases  of  ordinary  destitu- 
tion. We  have  read  few  things  more  revolting  to  humanity  than 
the  account  in  the  Evidence  before  us  of  the  treatment,  the  sname- 
ful  neglect,  we  fear  the  horrid  and  untold  cruelty,  to  which  the 
insane  poor  are  subjected  in  various  parts  of  Scotland — a  most 
urgent  reason  truly  for  the  instant  extension  of  lunatic  asylums, 
till  a  door  wide  enough  shall  be  opened,  and  space  ample  enough 
be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  all,  but  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  converted,  as  Dr.  Alison  has  done,  into  a  make-weigfat 
on  the  side  of  a  wholly  different  cause.  The  controversy  respect- 
ing general  pauperism  might  continue  a  questio  veaata  for  half  a 
century  to  come ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  special  cases  of 
lunacy,  and  indeed  of  all  institutional  disease,  should  not,  fix>m 
this  moment,  be  ungrudgingly,  nay,  most  cheerfollv  met,  and  that 
on  a  scale  commensurate  to  tlie  whole  extent  ot  the  necessi^. 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  conversation  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  held  with  one  who  is  now  a  dignitary  in  the  Irish 
Church,  and  who  was  then  a  most  strenuous  advocate  throu^ 
the  press  and  otherwise  for  the  introduction  of  a  Poor-Law  into 
Ireland.  By  this  time  the  measure  was  in  full  progress,  and  well 
nigh  completed ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  able  and  impressive 
representations  of  this  most  respected  cleigyman  contributed 
greatly  to  the  result.  Yet  when  told  by  us  how  much  and  no 
more  we  should  have  liked  to  be  done  for  Ireland ;  that  is,  have 
planted  it  to  the  uttermost  with  the  right  asylums  for  all  sorts  of 
institutional  disease,  but  had  none  for  genend  indigence,  he  im- 
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mediately  admitted,  that  had  provision,  to  the  extent  we  specified, 
been  made  for  it,  his  country  would  have  required  no  more.  In 
other  words,  because  we  will  not  discriminate  in  this  matter  be- 
tween the  questionable  and  the  unquestionable,  must  a  nation  be 
saddled  with  a  wholesale  and  precipitate  meajsure,  with  all  its 
doubtful,  and  speaking  in  the  terms  of  our  own  opinion,  with  all 
its  mischievous  results  on  the  habits  and  character  and  real  com- 
fort of  the  people.  And,  accordingly,  while  the  medical  institutes 
that  we  ventured  to  recommend  would  each  have  proved  a  clear 
accession  to  the  good  of  hutnanity,  because  each  pro  tantOy  render- 
ing its  own  distinct  and  definite  amount  of  relief  for  its  sufferings 
— the  Poor-Law  of  Ireland,  in  the  gross,  has  turned  out,  what 
we  predicted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
Glaisgow,  a  magnifice::t  failure,  an  addition  to  the  burdens  of  that 
sorely  unsettled  land,  without  any  sensible  alleviation  either  of 
its  miseries  or  its  discontents.    Now  what  we,  of  all  things,  de- 

Erecate,  is  a  similar  legislation  for  Scotland ;  and  lest  we  should 
e  hurried  into  a  general  assessment,  because  of  the  impression 
made,  and  most  justly  made,  upon  our  feelings,  by  those  special 
and  select  cases,  which,  by  a  partial  assessment,  or  an  assessment 
ad  hunc  tffectam  can  be  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  provided  for. 
For  while  we  feel  aright,  let  us  also  judge  aright ;  and  making 
distinction  between  the  things  which  differ,  let  us  do  the  unex- 
ceptionable thing  first;  by  a  right  measure  for  disease,  and  pause 
ere  we  commit  ourselves  to  such  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  po- 
verty, as  contains  within  itself  the  principles  of  a  most  hurtful  ac^ 
celeration — ag^avating  that  distemper  m  the  body  politic  which 
had  far  better  be  left  to  the  rw  medicatrix  of  a  sounder  and  better 
regimen.  We  therefore  exceedingly  regret  that  things  so  totaUy 
diverse,  and  where,  in  our  estimation,  it  is  so  clearly  aovisable  that 
each  should  have  a  separate  treatment  of  its  own,  should  be  so 
mixed  together,  both  in  the  Evidence  here  given,  and  in  the 
Beport  that  is  founded  on  it.  We  regret,  on  tne  one  hand,  that 
poor-houses  should  be  sanctified,  if  we  may  thus  express  it,  by 
the  proposed  admission  of  the  fatuous  and  the  incurable  within 
their  threshold,  or  by  the  attachment  to  them  of  a  dispensary,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  establishment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  medical  charities  which  might,  under  proper  regulations,  be 
multiplied  with  all  safety,  and  wiih  so  much  advantage  to  the 
population  at  large,  that  these  should  be  desecrated  by  association 
with  a  poor-house,  and  thus  be  made  to  sen^e  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  general  pauperism.  We  had  much  rather,  that,  instead  of  the 
cola,  and  uncertain,  and  qualified  recommendation  which  the 
Commissioners  have  ventured,  and  but  hardly  ventured,  to  be- 
stow on  their  own  general  measure,  and  this  we  have  no  doubt 
because  of  a  felt  ambiguity  in  their  own  minds  as  to  the  rightness 
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of  a  compulsory  provision  for  indi^nce, — ^we  had  much  rather 
than  this,  that  they  had  come  bololy,  and  confidently,  and  cor- 
dially forward  in  recommendation  of  a  measure  on  wmch  no  am- 
biguity or  apprehension  whatever  should  be  suffered  to  rest,  and 
that  is  the  erection  of  a  Aill  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  all  needful 
asylums,  and  institutes,  and  sanatives  for  the  preservation  and 
recovery  of  health  ;  and  where,  recovery,  whether  from  disease  or 
lunacy  was  impossible,  both  for  the  keeping  and  the  utmost  pos- 
sible comfort  of  incurables.  In  this  way  they  would  have  cleared 
the  outer  field  of  legislation  of  all  human  sufferings  but  one,  and 
so  disencumbered  the  argument  from  the  perplexity  of  having 
to  do  with  subjects  which  are  heterogeneous  to  each  other,  and 
which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  severally  on  the  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent merits  of  their  own.  The  question  as  to  the  best  and 
most  expedient  method  of  devising  for  the  relief  of  poverty  would 
thus  have  remained  as  the  alone  question  for  determination ;  and 
which,  like  every  other  question,  would  be  far  mote  fisivourably 
circumstanced  for  a  right  solution  and  settlement,  when  thus  re- 
lieved of  all  mystifying  and  misleading  complication. 

But  ere  we  address  ourselves  to  the  question  in  this  single  and 
separate  form,  such  is  our  anxiety  for  a  full  complement  oiP  right 
medical  institutions  in  Scotland;  that,  as  the  most  impressive 
argument  for  these,  we  present  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Evidence. 

From  H.  MTarlane,  Esq.,  surgeon  to  the  Infirmary,  Perth : — 

^^  Have  you  found  difficulty  in  disposing  of  incurable  cases  fix>m  want 
of  an  institution  in  which  incurable  poor  people  might  be  received? — 
We  have  found  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  want  of  such  an  institution. 
When  we  have  taken  them  in  with  the  view  of  relieving  them,  we  have 
found  a  good  deal  of  delicacy  in  sending  them  back  to  their  own 
wretched  places. 

"Where  they  could  not  be  properly  provided  for? — Certainly  not 
We  have  kept  them  in  the  house  sometimes,  in  order  that  they  might 
just  die  in  comfort  there,  rather  than  send  them  home  to  their  own 
places. 

"  Do  you  approve  of  a  poorhouse  for  the  reception  of  such  ? — ^For 
the  reception  of  incurable  cases  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  those  incurable  cases  among  the  poor ;  and  although 
we  cannot  hope  to  get  rid  of  disease  entirely,  yet  you  may  lengthen 
their  days  materially,  and  render  them  much  more  comfortable  than 
they  can  be  living  in  their  own  wretched  houses." 

Instead  of  a  poor-house  for  the  incmrable  along  with  the  indi- 
gent of  Perth,  we  should  greatly  prefer  a  hospital  for  the  incu- 
rables of  the  whole  county,  and  so  as  to  cancel  at  least  one  aiga- 
ment  for  having  a  poor-house  at  all. 

Again,  in  the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  it  ia  the  practice  to 
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have  boaiding-honses  for  the  accommodation  of  their  in-door 
paupers ;  and  the  following  is  part  of  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  surgeon,  respecting  one  of  these  establishments : — 

"  Were  you  called  of  late  to  visit  a  person  named  Leech,  when  fever 
was  in  the  house  in  Silver  Grove  ? — ^I  was  not  called ;  but  Mr  Black, 
the  district  surgeon,  was  passing  mj  door,  and  asked  me  to  go  down 
with  him  as  a  friend. 

"  What  did  you  find  when  you  went  there? — ^Twenty-two  children 
affected  yn^febricula  or  common  fever. 

"About  how  long  ago? — ^Abont  the  15  th  of  April. 

**  To  whom  did  the  children  belong  ? — ^To  the  parish  of  Barony. 

*'  And  how  many  rooms  were  appropriated  for  their  use  ? — One. 

*'  AU  were  in  one  room  ? — ^All  in  one  room. 

"  What  was  its  size  ? — ^About  fourteen  feet  square,  judging  accord- 
ing to  appearance." 

And  why  should  not  fever  hospitals  be  raised  ample  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  cases,  so  as  to  remove  infection  not  from  such 
receptacles  as  these  only,  bat  from  the  bosom  of  families ;  and 
then  another  argument  for  the  erection  of  poor-houses  would  be 
effectually  disposed  of. 

We  again  read  of  such  miscellaneous  cases  as  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence in  medical  practice,  and  where  the  burden  not  only  of 
unpaid  attendance,  but  even  of  providing  with  the  necessary 
medicines  were  most  shamefiilly  left  by  the  parochial  authorities 
to  the  practitioners  themselves.  The  following  are  a  few  speci- 
mens taken  from  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  this  point,  and 
which  cannot  be  perused  at  large  without  a  most  respectful  im- 
pression both  of  the  humanity  and  the  intelligence  of  our  medical 
men. 

By  Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Girvan  : — 

'^  Has  practised  in  Girvan  seven  years, — ^his  father  has  practised 
there  fifty  years,  and  he  has  a  brother,  also  a  surgeon ;  and  most  of 
the  sick  poor  apply  to  them.  Except  in  one  or  two  cases,  neitker  he 
nor  his  father  ever  received  an^  remuneration  from  the  session,  or  from  any 
other  quarter,  for  attending  the  poor.  By  reference  to  his  books  he 
has  seen,  that  sometimes,  in  a  single  case,  they  expend  15s.  for  me- 
dicines, besides  giving  their  attendance  gratuitously ;  and,  taking  into 
account  attendance  and  medicines,  he  thinks  his  lather,  brother,  and 
himself,  expend  L.100  a-year  on  the  poor." 

William  Gibson,  Esq.,  surgeon.  Dairy : — 

^'  No  provision  is  made  for  supplying  medicines,  either  from  a  dis- 
pensary or  otherwise.     I  just  pea/ for  the  Tnedicines  myself^ 

Thomas  McMillan,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Wigtown : — 

*'*'  He  has  attended  the  poor  in  seven  parishes,  and  never  got  a 
farthing  firom  the  kirk-sessions  of  any  of  them.     He  never  got  any 
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tkmg  fir  medicmes  in  any  of  ^  parishes^  exoqtt  cm  year  in  Wigknon, 
Thej  had  a  dispenaarj,  for  which  he  furnished  the  medidnea ;  and  he 
was  paid  the  firat  year  by  subscription.  The  second  year  he  fumiahed 
medicines ;  but  the  subscriptiona  fdl  off,  and  he  received  no  pcymentT 

John  Gibson,  Esq.,  Provost  of  Lanark : — 

''  Witness  attended  almost  all  the  poor  twenty  years,  and  never  it- 
ceived  any  recompense.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases  now,  if  at  all,  that 
any  thing  is  paid  for  medical  advice.  Witness,  some  years  ago,  at- 
tended a  blind  woman,  a  stranger  in  this  parish,  who  fell  and  broke 
ker  arm,  and  paid  for  her  lodging  and  aliment  during  her  confine- 
ment ;  and  being  refused  any  recompense,  brought  an  action  before 
the  Sheriff  for  a  guinea  and  a  half  as  his  fees,  who  decided  in  his 
favour;  but  the  heritors  having  suspended  the  decreet,  witness  de- 
clined to  proceed  with  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Session,  and  woi 
obliged  to  pay  L.b  fir  a  portion  of  the  expenses*^ 

L.  M.  Matheson,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Portree,  Skye  : — 

'*  Sees  paupers  in  this  part  of  the  country  almost  every  day,  to  his 
serious  loss.  Is  obliged  to  give  them  medicines  as  well  as  attendance ; 
has  no  other  way  of  getting  medicines  for  them.  Some  are  vaccinated, 
but  those  medical  men  vaccinate  gratuituQusly.'' 

But  to  us  the  most  interesting  testimony  of  this  class  is  that 
of  John  Clark,  Esq.,  M.D.,  surgeon  at  Scone : — 

"  I  attended  Elizabeth  Innes  in  a  very  bad  fever.  She  became 
very  delirious,  and  was  in  a  very  dirty  state.  I  applied  to  the  clergy- 
man, stating  that  I  had  had  charge  of  this  poor  pmahioner  for  some 
weeks,  but  that  the  case  was  now  too  heavy  for  my  single  manage- 
ment ;  and  requesting  to  be  provided  with  a  nurse  and  cordials :  thof 
were  refused.  The  minister  and  elders  visited,  but  did  nothmg.  There 
was  a  report  of  this  poor  woman  having  money  in  the  Savings  Bank, 
which  she  absolutely  denied.  The  little  assistance  I  asked — a  norae 
and  some  food — ^was  pointedly  and  positively  refused.  One  of  the 
neighbours  said,  if  I  would  give  my  attendance,  she  would  act  as  nurse. 
I  could  not  decline  the  offer,  which  was  a  generous  one.  The  patient 
recovered.  The  woman  acting  as  nurse— the  mother  of  a  kurge  hr 
mily — ^fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  generosity :  she  died  of  the  same  fever. 
I  have  even  been  reprimanded  in  addresses,  delivered  puUidy,  for 
recommending  paupers  to  attention.  A  great  deal  was  said  about 
breaking  down  the  spirit  of  Scottish  independence,"  &c 

And  why  not  the  very  moderate  assessment  in  each  parish 
that  would  fully  remunerate  the  necessary  attendance  ana  pur- 
chase the  necessary  medicines  for  all  such  cases  t  Why  subject 
at  all  times  to  one  and  the  same  treatment  the  two  distinct  ob- 
jects of  disease  and  indigence!  In  the  examples  here  given,  the 
medical  gentlemen  themselves  are  not  all  of  them  exempt  from 
the  error  of  confounding  the  things  which  differ.     But  the  most 
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effre^ous  instance  of  it  were  the  utterly  misplaced  reprimand 
given  to  Dr.  Clark,  provided,  however,  that  his  recommendation 
at  the  time  was  not  of  paupers  for  general  relief,  but  of  patients 
for  medical  assistance.  Let  all  necessary  medical  aid  be  made 
as  firee  to  the  common  people  as  their  access  now  is  to  the  com- 
mon elements  of  nature — a  provision  this  which  at  a  limited  ex- 
pense could  be  easily  made  good  for  them ;  and  it  were  no  more 
a  breaking  down  of  their  mdependence,  than  the  liberty  they 
have  to  open  their  eyes  on  the  light,  or  to  breathe  the  air  of 
heaven. 

But  the  lesson  is  brought  far  more  impressively  home  by  the 
testimonies  here  given  on  the  subject  of  lunatics.  There  is  some- 
thing absolutely  hideous  in  the  picture  of  these  wretched  crea- 
tores  huddled  together  in  the  same  narrow  and  confined  apart- 
ment with  ordinary  paupers,  and  sharing  in  all  the  discomforts 
of  that  ni^ardly  regimen,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  adminis- 
tration ofa  public  aiarity  for  the  relief  of  indigence. 

The  following  is  a  brief  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  boarding- 
houses  in  the  Barony,  where,  though  even  on  the  whole  favourably 
reported  of,  the  very  mixture  of  sane  with  insane  is  indescribably 
revolting : — 

*^  Arthur  Gilmour,  Sberra's  Back  Land,  West  Street,  Calton.  Four- 
teen women  and  children  (nine  women  and  ^Ye  children)  in  the  house. 
Moat  of  the  women  fatuous,  others  very  old.  House  consisted  of  four 
rooms.  First,  a  kitchen  and  room  off  it  In  the  inner  one  were  two 
children ;  it  was  nicely  furnished,  bed,  table  with  cloth.  In  kitchen, 
three  women  and  a  child.  On  the  other  side,  two  rooms  of  a  similar 
aize,  filled  with  beds.  One  old  woman  in  bed  in  the  inner  room,  the 
others  up  and  sitting  in  the  outer  room.  Although  evidently  much 
crowded,  the  house  appeared  comfortable,  and  the  inmates  well  at- 
tended to. 

**  Mrs.  Murray,  56,  Elrk  Street,  Calton.  Several  inmates,  male  and 
female.  Four  rooms,  two  down  stairs  and  two  in  the  garret.  Maniac 
naked  by  the  fire.  Old  man  ill  in  bed.  No  medical  man.  Directed 
Dr.  Campbell  to  visit  and  report  on  the  state  of  the  inmates.  Two 
down  stairs  rooms.  Kitchen  and  room  occupied  by  Mrs.  Murray  and 
husband. 

^^  David  Hunter,  by  Gallogate  Toll,  Camlachie.  Twelve  inmates, 
adults,  and  two  children.  Cow  keeper.  House  being  whitewashed. 
Two  rooms  appropriated  to  boarders,  one  for  females.  Several  idiots. 
One  room  for  males,  with  two  female  idiots  in  it  Very  much  crowded ; 
the  house  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Appearance  generally  tolerably 
comfortable.  Two  children,  well  cared  for.  One  boy,  a  foundling, 
for  whom  the  parish  has  ceased  to  pay,  was  continued  to  be  kept  at 
their  own  expense." 

But  nothing  can  outpeer  in  horror  the  report  given  by  Dr. 
Hutcheson,  Glasgow,  on  lunatics  confined  in  Arran  : — 
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''  Respecting  Murchie's  treatment  of  the  patients,  the  most  distreas* 
ing  reports  were  prevalent  as  to  his  striking,  kicking,  and  starving 
them.  Some  instances  of  ill  usage  were  mentioned  to  me  as  having 
been  witnessed  by  respectable  individuals.  It  is  also  reported  that  he 
acts  as  agent  in  farming  out  patients,  and  receives  gratuities  fix)m  those 
for  whom  he  procures  boarders  from  the  parishes. 

'^  John  Campbell,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  is  paralytic ;  has 
been  here  about  eighteen  months.  He  was  transferred  by  Archibald 
Murchie  to  M'Kinnon.  He  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  usage 
— ^beaten  with  ropes  and  sticks,  both  by  M*Kinnon  and  by  his  wife ; 
and  when  we  went  in  he  was  in  tears,  having  just  been  subjected  to 
the  same  discipline.  Mrs  M'Kinnon  attempted  to  deny  this ;  but  on 
being  confronted  by  a  neighbour  who  had  frequently  witnessed  the  ill 
usage,  she  could  not  deny  it.  When  we  were  out  of  hearing,  she  said 
she  did  not  care  a  damn  for  what  we  had  said ;  we  would  soon  be 
away,  and  then  she  would  work  him.  The  instrument  with  which  he 
was  flogged  we  did  not  see ;  but  we  learned  it  was  a-cat-o'-nine-tails, 
made  of  rope,  and  that  he  had  been  flogged  till  the  blood  ran  down  his 
legs. 

<'  Mary  Galbraith  is  idiotic,  and  raves  incoherently.  She  is  fil^y 
in  her  habits.  She  sleeps  in  a  hole  five  feet  nine  inches  long,  and  two 
feet  four  inches  wide.  She  has  nothing  but  straw,  and  a  cover.  The 
place  is  dark,  and  not  ventilated. 

*^  Donald  McDonald,  a  paralytic  imbecile,  has  been  here  twelve 
months.  He  sleeps  in  a  closet  six  feet  long,  five  feet  ten  inches  wide, 
and  six  feet  seven  inches  high.  His  bed  is  five  feet  eight  inches  long, 
and  three  feet  three  inches  wide.  He  has  no  bed-clothes,  and  no  bed- 
ding, but  filthy  straw.  The  floor  was  wet,  the  walls  damp ;  and  there 
was  neither  light  nor  ventilation. 

*'  In  an  appendix,  I  have  given  a  list  of  persons  of  unsound  mind 
resident  in  Arran,  amounting  to  118,  of  whom  I  received  intelligence 
during  my  investigation,  as  well  as  of  five  more,  since  admitted  by  the 
parish  authorities  to  have  been  placed  there,  making  in  all  123.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  the  number  is  much  greater. 

'^  Of  the  123  patients  named,  I  consider  42  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
lieges,  and  consequent^  unsafe  to  be  at  large.  A  letter  firom  Mr.  M'Ein- 
non,  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  island,  gives  some  account  of  the 
annoyances  to  which  people  are  exposed.  From  all  this,  it  appean 
that  there  has  been  a  deliberate  and  systematic  nb^o^ion  of  the  leoD^  per- 
petrated both  by  parishes  and  individuals^  perpetuating  the  evils  it  was 
intended  to  guard  against ;  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
safety  of  the  community,  and  the  cure,  comfort,  and  protection  of  the 
insane,  that  some  comprehensive  and  stringent  measures  be  adopted 
to  put  an  end  to  a  system  contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  repugnant  to 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  attention  of  the  authorities  has  been 
directed  to  the  evil ;  the  offending  parishes  have  been  compelled  to 
agree  to  the  removal  of  their  pauper  lunatics,  now  in  Arran,  to  the 
Glusgow  asylum ;  btU  it  was  only  the  heavy  penalties  to  which  they  had 
subjected  themselves  that  made  them  yield;  omI  some  have  declared  their  m- 
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teniion  of  finding  means  to  evade  the  law,  asserting  that  theywUl  not  consent 
to  the  increase  of  the  rates  for  the  support  of  the  insane  poor.  Many  pauper 
lunatics  are  confined  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  are,  I  am  in- 
formed, as  ill  treated  as  those  in  Arran." 

These  last  extracts  are  copied  from  Dr.  Alison's  pamphlet. 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  one  extract  more,  and  that  from 
the  highly  interesting  testimony  of  Dr  Browne,  superintendent  of 
the  Cricnton  Institution,  Dumfries.  The  following  facts  were 
collected  by  him  in  1840,  in  a  single  county  town ;  and  we  most 
cordially  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  they  illustrate  many  of 
the  evils  that  result  from  the  absence  of  a  proper  provision  for  the 
insane  poor: — 

'*  1.  Two  respectable  tradesmen,  whose  only  crime  is  insanity,  are 
confined  in  the  jail  among  felons. 

*'  2.  A  woman,  still  young,  has  become  completely  paralytic  from 
having  been  heavily  ironed  by  her  parents  for  at  least  ten  years. 

"  3.  A  young  man,  of  great  muscular  strength,  is  allowed  to  run 
about  the  streets  to  the  danger  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  another  power- 
ful young  man,  although  partially  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a  Umb,  is 
allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  often  assaults  women  and  children. 

*'  4.  A  woman,  the  mother  of  a  &mily,  is  allowed  to  run  about  the 
country  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  oflen  appears  in  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  nudity. 

''  5.  A  man,  seventy  years  old,  has  been  chained  to  his  bed  for  a 
large  portion  of  that  time,  and  his  daughter,  who  has  been  insane 
three  years,  goes  at  large  quite  unprotected. 

"  6.  A  woman  has  been  confined  in  a  room  above  fifteen  years ;  and 
during  all  this  time  her  cries,  said  to  be  dependent  on  hunger,  have 
been  such  as  to  prove  painful  and  offensive  to  persons  in  the  street." 

We  understand  that  the  fearful  atrocities  in  the  isle  of  Arran 
have  been  meanwhile  put  a  stop  to.  But  where  is  our  security 
against  their  revival  there,  or  tneir  continuance  in  other  places 
yet  undiscovered  and  unknown,  away  from  public  notice  and 
public  indignation  ?  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  hu- 
manilnr  of  uie  general  voice,  outraged  as  it  must  be  by  these 
afflictmg  disclosures,  will  powerftilly  second  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioners  for  the  extension  of  lunatic  asylums,  and 
we  should  add,  for  the  multiplication  of  them  where  necessary, 
till  room  enough  was  provided  for  harbouring,  and  in  all  possible 
comfort,  these  poor  unfortunates  all  over  the  &id.  This  i&  clearly 
a  case  to  whicn  the  maxim  quoted  by  Dr.  Alison,  in  p.  136,  does 
not  in  the  least  degree  apply,  even,  that  ^^  the  more  you  do  for 
the  poor  the  more  you  wiu  contribute  to  their  increase."  If  this 
maxun  have  ever  so  worked  on  the  minds  either  of  officials  or  of 
the  higher  administrators  of  the  law,  as  to  have  led  to  this  shame- 
ful neglect  of  the  insane,  let  there  be  instant  measures  taken  for 
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such  a  flagrant  abuse  being  conclusively  and  for  ever  put  an  end 
to.  But  let  care  at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  neither  Dr.  M- 
son  nor  others  shall  so  avail  themselves  of  the  just  and  generous 
indignancy  which  the  evidence  now  adduced  is  so  well  fitted  to 
awaken,  as  that  they  shall  be  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  to  their  own  ulterior  measure  of  a  general  and  inoiscri- 
minate  pauperism.  Though  an  incontrovertible  argument  has 
here  been  numished  for  the  enlargement  and  multiplication  of 
lunatic  asylums^  it  were  a  most  illegitimate  extension  of  the  argn- 
ment — it  were  making  the  conclusion  of  the  ^llogism  broader 
than  its  premises,  to  convert  it,  as  Dr.  Alison  fain  would,  into  an 
argument  for  the  enlargement  and  multiplication  of  poor-houses. 
And  here  we  regret  to  observe  that  the  Commissioners,  too,  in 
their  Report,  p.  xxv,  allege  as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
a  pooivhouse  m  every  large  parish,  that,  amcmg  other  things,  it 
would  serve  for  the  reception  of  incurables.  We  humbly  appre- 
hend that  if  the  right  consecutive  proposition  to  the  £act  of  many 
unprovided  lunatics  be  the  establishment  of  lunatic  asylums,  the 
rignt  consecutive  proposition  to  the  fact  of  many  incurables,  whe- 
ther dismissed  from  mfirmaries  or  hopelessly  languishing  in  the 
households  of  the  poor,  were  the  estabushment  of  hospital  for  the 
incurable, — a  great  desideratum  that  would  be  prized  by  all 
medical  men,  and  by  none  more,  we  are  sure,  than  dv  Dr.  jUison 
himself.  If  it  be  a  non  tequitur  that  there  be  many  lunatics,  and 
therefore  we  must  have  poor-houses,  it  is  in  every  way  as  egr^oos 
a  non  sequitur  that  there  oe  many  incurables,  and  therefore  we  must 
have  poor-houses.  Let  there  be  asylums  of  complete  and  ample 
accommodation  for  both ;  but  let  not  the  emotions  of  pity,  or  ev&i  of 
horror,  awakened  by  the  sufferings  of  these  unouestionable  objects, 
hurry  us  as  if  by  the  force  of  a  blind  and  headlong  impulse  to  the 
advancing  of  institutions  for  other  objects  not  so  unquestionable 
as  these.  In  acause  so  sacred  as  therelief  of  humansuffisring^we 
should  be  ashamed  to  allege  the  ai^ument  of  economy  for  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  enlist  as  many  as  possible  in  support  of  that  system 
which  we  hold  to  be  best — and  best,  not  for  the  interests  of  the  pri- 
vileged  few,  but  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
or  for  the  general  and  abiding  interest  of  society  at  large.  It  is 
on  this  account,  and  on  this  alone,  that  we  advert  at  all  to  the 
consideration  of  expense,  or  venture  to  make  the  statement,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  do  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  the  iriiole 
cost  and  keeping  of  a  complete  apparatus  of  medical  charities — 
in  which  category  we  include  asylums  for  the  dumb  and  the  blind, 
along  with  those  that  have  been  afaready  specified — that  an  ude- 
Quate  apparatus  of  medical  charities  for  all  the  medical  wants  of 
f^cotland  might  be  erected  and  upheld  by  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
expenditure  m  which  Scotland  will  infallibly  be  landed,  should  the 
£nglish  system  of  paTq)erism  once  be  fairly  and  folly  introduced 
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amongst  us.  We  utterly  disclaim  all  anxiety  or  tenderness  for 
the  wealth  of  the  upper  classes^  and  would  most  cheerftilljr  con- 
sent to  a  tenfold  encroachment  upon  their  means,  could  it  be 
deariy  made  out  that  there  would  accrue  fix)m  it  any  sensible 
angnoentation  to  the  enjoyments  and  virtues  of  the  species.  It  is 
not  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  affluent,  but  to  save  tiie  principles 
and  the  habits  and  the  solid  happiness  of  our  commonalty,  that 
we  resist  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  not  for  the  relief  of  disease,  but 
for  the  relief  oi  indigence.  Let  the  one  cause  then  be  fairly 
detached  and  disengaged  from  the  other,  that  the  field  might  hd 
cleared  for  a  separate  treatment  of  the  separate  and  now  only 
remaining  topic  of  a  compulsoiy  provision  for  the  relief  of  poverty. 
We  have  long  held,  ana  still  hold,  that  there  is  a  more  excellent 
way,  not  because  it  is  cheaper,  although  it  can  undoubtedly  lay 
claim  to  this  grosser  recommendation  also — ^but  because  greatly 
more  fruitfrd  of  all  that  is  good  and  desirable  both  to  the  poor 
themselves  and  to  the  population  at  large. 

We  would  now,  then,  confine  our  attention  to  the  case  of 
destitution  alone ;  and  the  first  point  to  which  we  shall  advert, 
is  the  deliverance  given  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  inade- 

Suacr^  of  the  relief  at  present  granted.  Their  opinion  is,  ^^  that 
de  rands  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  provision 
made  for  them  out  of  the  iunds  raisea  for  their  relief,  is,  in 
many  parishes  throughout  Scotland,  insufficient."  They  at  the 
same  tmfie  admit  that  the  allowance  made  by  the  administrators 
of  the  poor^s  fimds  gives,  in  most  cases,  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  a  pauper's  resources  and  actual  means  of  livelihood.  Of  these 
resources  and  means,  they  specify  nothing  more  than  what  little 
they  can  earn  towards  their  own  subsistence,  which  would  seem 
to  imply  that  if  absolutely  able  to  earn  nothing,  then  the  whole 
of  this  subsistence  must  come  upon  the  pooi^s  funds.  And  in- 
deed with  these  data,  and  no  other  than  what  th^  found  upon, 
we  conceive  this  to  be  the  only  alternative.  It  is  precisely 
what  Dr.  Alison  would  urge ;  and  we  do  think  that,  in  all  con- 
sistency, they,  on  their  own  premises,  are  fairly  shut  up  unto  it, 
— nor  do  we  see  how,  on  these  premises  alone,  it  is  possible  to 
escape  firom  the  conclusion,  that  when  any  applicant  for  parish 
relief  can  do  nothing  for  himself,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  parish  fund  to  do  all  for  him. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Commissioners  are  in 
no  want  of  a  basis,  and  a  very  extended  one  too,  of  most  re- 
spectable and  impressive  testimonies  on  which  to  found  their  de- 
cision. They  have  the  judgment  of  many  veiy  distinguished  in- 
dividuals, both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  among  the  latter  some 
of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  Scotland,  to  keep  them  fully 
in  conntenance.    What  we  want  is,  that  there  shall  be  no  halt- 
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ing  between  two  opinions  npon  this  qnestion ;  and,  more  par- 
ticularly,  that  a  law  shall  not  be  given  forth  that  might  warrant 
a  larger  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  thim  both  the 
firamers  and  administrators  of  that  law  are  bona  fide  prepared  to 
realize.  Let  there  be  no  such  jugglery  practised  on  the  work- 
ing classes  and  the  commonalty  of  Scotland^  as  a  smiling  aspect 
of  mercy  and  munificence  towards  them  in  the  statute-book, 
while  all  is  made  to  fix>wn  so  repulsively  upon  them  in  oar 
courts  of  administration.  Whatever  the  law  is  to  be,  let  it  not 
be  such  a  law  as  shall  promise  one  thing  and  perform  another. 
K  the  poor  man  who  can  earn  nothing  for  himself,  have  really  as 
^od  a  right  to  his  comfortable  subsistence,  as  a  creditor  has  to 
tne  payment  of  his  debts, — and  the  law  by  declaring,  as  it  has 
done,  in  his  favour,  actually  does  constitute  him  the  possessor  of 
such  a  light — then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just  and  honour- 
able, let  the  pauper  have  the  same  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  right  which  the  creditor  has  for  the  prosecution  of  his.  It  is 
not  fair-dealing  with  the  humbler  classes  of  society, — ^first  to 

Proclaim  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  such  and  such  are  their 
ues,  and  then  to  plant  scare-crows  in  the  way  of  their  attain- 
ment— such  scare-crows  as  have  been  devised  both  by  the  Poor- 
law  of  Ireland,  and  the  reformed  Poor-law  of  England ;  and  in 
virtue  of  which  the  population  of  both  countries  have  been 
thrown,  and  most  naturally,  into  the  festerment  of  an  universal 
discontent.  And  such  infallibly  will  be  the  upshot  in  Scotland, 
if,  after  the  proclamation  of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  ^ptem  of 
relief  than  heretofore,  the  expectations  which  it  is  fitted  to 
awaken,  are  not  followed  up ;  and  such  a  mockery  be  practised, 
as  that  of  throwing  more  widely  open  the  door  of  public  charity, 
and  then,  by  the  rigours  of  a  stinted  or  severe  administration, 
turning  the  expectant  crowds  away  firom  it.  We  had  much 
rather  that  Dr.  Alison's  views  should  be  adopted  in  their  fiill 
extent,  provided  also  that  they  were  acted  upon  to  their  full  extent^ 
than  that  by  an  ambiguous  and  mid-way  system,  which  made 
the  word  of'^promise  to  the  ear  and  brake  it  to  the  hope,  there 
should  be  aught  like  playing  fiist  and  loose  with  the  population. 
No  doubt,  we  honestly  believe  that  if  Dr.  Alison's  system  were 
acted  out,  its  manifold  evils,  nay,  its  total  untenableness,  would, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  become  palpable  to  the  whole 
community.  But  far  better  that  the  experimental  demonstra- 
tion should  be  given,  and  we  should  become  so  much  wiser  in 
conseauence,  than  that  the  public  understanding  should  be 
mystiued  by  a  wretched  composition  between  the  systems  of  a 
voluntary  and  compulsory  provision — ^whereby  the  double  mis- 
chief is  inflicted  of  slackening  the  energies  of  tne  one  system  and 
disguising  tlie  e^dls  of  the  other.    Infinitely  better  than  this 
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were  a  fair  and  Ml  competition  between  the  two.  systems,  and 
under  the  close  obsenration,  too,  of  intelligent  lookers-on, — nor 
can  we  imagine  a  wiser  expedient  for  this  than  what,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  so  well  reox>mmended  by  the  Commissioners,  we  mean 
a  Board  of  Supervision,  who  might  receive  reports  from  every 
separate  locality  whence  they  require  one, — ana  we  would  ada, 
as  in  so  momentous  a  question  as  this  all  should  be  above  board, . 
who  might  lie  open  to  complaints  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  so 
as  that  they  might  have  the  most  ample  materials  before  them 
on  which  to  judge  of  the  operation  and  merits  and  results  of  the 
respective  systems  in  all  different  parishes.    We  are  thoroughly 
aware  that  the  administrators  of  a  fond  raised  by  assessment, 
doubtless  imder  the  shrewd  apprehension  of  a  pressure  from 
without  that  would  speedily  overbear  them,  are  often  glad  to  in- 
terpose every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  application  for  relief,  nay, 
that  they  sometimes  resort  to  the  unfeeling  trickery  of  such  de- 
lays ana  shamefrd  evasions  as  Dr.  Alison  has  done  well  to  ex- 
pose.   Now  we  would  have  all  this  conclusively  done  away. 
Let  the  compulsory  system,  so  far  as  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  either  with  or  without   his  modifications,  be 
honestly  followed  out — else  its  merits  or  demerits  will  not  have 
been  fairly  exhibited.    If  we  are  to  have  a  legal  system  of 
charity  in  Scotland,  let  it  be  fully  acted  out— both  that  we 
may  clearly  see  (which  we  should  do  in  a  very  short  time,)  what 
it  tends  to ;  and  that  meanwhile  there  might  be  no  heart-burn- 
ing among  the  people  because  of  its  harsh  administration,  or 
because  of  our  playmg  fast  and  loose  with  expectations  which 
ourselves  have  awakened. 

How,  then,  shall  we  proceed  to  test  the  respective  merits  of  the 
two  systems?  But  let  us  first,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  affix 
its  own  proper  denomination  to  each  of  them.  We  have  hitherto 
been  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing  the  one  by  the  epithet  of  the 
compulsory  or  legal,  and  the  other  we  have  sometimes  termed  the 
voluntary  method  of  charity.  But  our  objection  to  the  latter  ap- 
pellative is,  that  it  has  already  become  the  vox  signata  of  another 
question — ^that  which  relates  to  National  Establishments  of  Reli- 
gion ;  and  80  might  operate  with  a  darkening  and  transforming 
influence  on  our  present  subject,  by  awakening  the  prejudices  ana 
associations  which  belong  to  another  subject  altogether  difierent 
from  the  one  that  now  engages  us.  It  is  well,  in  the  management 
of  one  controversy,  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  name  that  may  have 
acquired  the  properties  of  a  symbol  or  shibboleth  in  another  con- 
trover^.  But  for  this,  the  epithet "  voluntary"  seems  a  very  good 
one,  and  perhaps  the  best,  tor  the  designation  of  that  system  of 
public  charity  which  we  advocate.  On  the  consideration  now 
given,  however,  we  shall  make  it  over  for  the  exclusive  use  of  those 
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nists.    They  tell  us  of  cases,  undoubted  cases,  where  an  assess- 
ment exists,  and  yet  where,  within  its  region,  people  are  to  be 
found  who  are  both  industrious  and  frugal — as  if  we  ever  imaged 
that  a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor  would  annihilate  these 
principles ;  or  as  it  it  were  not  enougn  for  our  argument  that,  as 
tar  as  the  influence  of  the  system  was  concerned,  it  tended  more 
or  less  to  reduce  and  to  enfeeble  them.    And  they  allege  the 
same  thing  of  the  relative  affections — as  if  it  had'at  any  time  been 
said  that  a  poor-rate  would  eradicate  these  strong  instincts  of  na- 
ture, thougn  surely  it  were  most  natmral  to  expect  that  it  should 
reduce  the  operation  of  them.    And  they  can  also  quote  examples, 
too,  of  countries  where  the  legal  system  of  charity  is  establisned, 
and  yet  where  neighbours  stilfcontinue  to  ajssist  each  other — ^as  if 
the  deadliest  miscnief  might  not  ensue,  although  the  habit,  at  one 
time  vigorous  and  entire,  were  not  extinguish^  but  had  onfy  been 
relaxed  and  become  less  prevalent  or  powerful  than  before.  Lastly, 
they  can  produce  the  instances  of  many  rich,  who,  over  and  above 
the  levy  tnat  is  made  upon  them  for  the  pauperism  of  their  locality, 
indulge  in  acts  of  private  generosity  besides — ^as  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, for  the  confirmation  of  our  views,  that  wherever  the  relief 
of  indigence  was  enforced  by  law,  not  only  must  benevolence  be 
diminisiied,  but  benevolence  must  wholly  disappear.    It  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  that  the  tendency  of  things  is  m  that  direction, 
though  we  cannot  help  our  antagonists  denying  even  this ;  and 
it  were  certainly  most  difficult  to  gather  the  materials  for  a  precise 
arithmetical  reftitation  of  them,  m)m  the  inner  recesses  vniether 
of  a  household  or  of  a  neighbourhood.     It  is  thus,  that,  notwi&- 
standing  all  which  might  be  concluded  firom  the  known  laws  and 
likelihoiods  of  human  nature,  they  may  yet  stand  their  ground ;  and 
on  the  strength  of  their  alleged  instances,  who  can  hinder  them 
from  stoutly  affirming,  that  meir  artificial  provision  for  the  desti- 
tute has  no  effect  in  doing  away  the  anterior  natural  provision, 
and  not  even  in  lessening  me  amount  of  it — ^that  it  does  not  sup- 
plant, but  only  supplements  what  they  get  otherwise ;  and  that 
therefore  any  aliment  which  is  ordained  for  them  by  law  must 
prove  a  clear  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor. 

We  therefore  repeat,  that  it  were  well  if  the  argument  on  both 
sides  were  now  terminated.  Surely  by  this  time  the  controver- 
tists  have  well  nigh  said  their  all ;  and  it  were  henceforth  most 
desirable  that  the  war  of  words  should  mve  place  to  a  contest  of 
experiences.  We  in  truth  care  veiy  litSie  whether  it  shall  be  the 
legislation  of  the  Commissioners  or  that  of  Dr.  Alison  which  is 
now  to  be  adopted — -provided  only  that  it  be  such  a  l^slation  as 
will  leave  room  for  the  lessons  and  the  verifications  which  might 
yet  be  given  forth,  as  the  actual  results  of  trials  actually  made 
^d  fully  persevered  in  till  they  were  historically  and  executively 
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brought  to  a  conclusion — so  that  the  question  at  issue  might  at 
lengw  be  decided,  not  on  the  fancies  of  speculation,  but  on  the 
finmngs  in  act  and  in  effect  of  a  real  and  practical  operation. 
Since  the  reasoners  cannot  settle  the  difference  between  them, 
let  the  appeal  be  carried  from  the  reasoners  to  the  doers ;  and  all 
we  want  is,  that  there  shall  not  be  such  a  legislation  as  to  inter- 
pose any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  appeal.  The  Commissioners 
are  probably  not  aware  of  the  serious  difficulties  which  their  pro- 
posed Unions  of  parishes  would  throw  in  the  way  of  making  any 
attempt  in  large  towns  to  proceed  on  the  gratuitous  system,  and 
so  as  to  demonstrate  at  all  events  the  entbre  safety,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve too,  the  tiiimiphant  success  of  its  methods,  even  in  the  worst 
or  nnlikeliest  places  that  might  be  fixed  upon.  The  writer  of 
this  article  did  make  such  an  attempt  in  Glasgow  in  the  poorest 

rrter  of  the  city,  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  a  population  of 
at  twelve  thousand ;  and  his  great  difficulty',  his  only  one  in 
fact,  lay,  not  in  the  making  of  the  trial,  but  m  the  obtaining  of 
liberty  to  make  the  trial.  It  was  to  surmount  the  obstruction 
which  the  circumstance  of  Glasgow  being  civilly  held  as  one  pa- 
rish, threw  in  the  way  of  a  separate  and  independent  treatment 
for  the  single  parish  of  St.  John's.  The  opposition  which  he  had 
to  encounter  at  the  first,  and  which  he  used  to  term  the  legal  or 
political  difficulties  of  the  problem — ^these  he  admits  were  of  a 
truly  formidable  character,  and,  save  in  a  conjunction  of  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  could  never  have  been  overcome.  The  nar 
tural  or  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem,  again,  those  which 
had  to  be  encountered  in  the  actual  management  of  parish 
cases,  and  converse  on  the  question  of  their  necessities  with 
parish  families — ^these  were  got  through,  as  all  the  surviving 
agents  can  attest,  with  a  lightness  and  facility  which  surpassed 
afi  expectation,  and  proved  quite  marvellous  even  to  our- 
selves. In  other  woids,  the  difficulty,  the  whole  difficulty, 
lay,  not  in  carrying  on  llie  enterprise,  but  in  getting  leave  to 
b^in  it.  Now,  the  proposed  law  of  the  Commissioners  for  the 
union  of  parishes,  unless  it  be  qualified  and  guarded  in  a  certain 
way,  may  put  an  extinguisher  on  any  sucn  leave  in  all  time 
coming.  We  do  not  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  law,  nor  shall 
we  quarrel  indeed  with  any  general  law  that  might  be  proposed 
. — ^provided  that  we  can  obtam  such  a  permissive  clause  as  might 
be  appended  to  any  law ;  and  the  effect  of  which  should  be  to 
empower  a  trial  of  the  gratuitous  system  in  given  locaUties,  and 
on  certain  specified  conoUtions.  It  is  needless  to  state  in  Ml  de- 
tail what  these  conditions  ought  to  be,  till  we  know  that  the 
idea  of  such  a  permissive  and  exceptional  clause  as  we  have  ven- 
ture to  recommend,  will  be  at  all  entertained.  Let  a  very  ge- 
neral outline,  then,  of  the  requisite  provision  for  this  object  suf- 
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fice  for  the  present.  First,  when  a  aiven  number  of  perwn. 
connected  by  property  or  residence  with  a  poor  locality,  and  ap- 
proved of  as  competent  to  their  offered  task,  whether  by  the  magis- 
trates and  council  in  towns,  or  by  the  proper  local  authorities  in  the 
country,  shall  undertake  to  meet  all  new  cases  of  poor  persons,  which 
shall  occur  within  the  limits  of  their  assumed  district,  from  means 
of  their  own  raising — they  shall  be  left  for  a  time  to  the  uncon- 
trolled management  of  dl  such  cases,  subject,  however,  at  all 
times  to  the  inspection  of  their  proceedings  by  the  authorities  of 
the  place,  and  to  the  duty  of  sending  reports  of  these  proceedings, 
whenever  required  to  do  so  by  the  Boanl  of  Supervision  for  Scotr 
land.  Secondly,  when  cases  of  lunacy  or  fever,  or  generally  of 
institutional  disease  and  impotency,  occur  within  the  said  locauty, 
these,  with  the  consent  of  the  famiUes  to  which  they  belong,  shall 
be  sent  each  to  its  own  proper  hospital  or  asylum ;  and  if  not  ad- 
mitted gratuitously  there,  shall  be  paid  for  by  an  assessment 
raised  in  the  usual  manner*  Third,  that  the  district  thus  as- 
sumed shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  residence  for  their  pro- 
tection a^inst  the  influx  of  poor  fiorn  other  parishes,  and  that 
these  parishes  shall  have  the  same  protection  nrom  the  influx  of 
its  poor.  Fourth,  that  when  the  managers  of  such  districts  shall 
recommend  the  hmitatton  of  public,  or  the  suppression  of  immo- 
ral houses,  to  the  proper  authorities,  their  recommendations,  save 
when  good  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  shall  be  uniformly 
acted  upon.  Lastly,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  poorer  loca- 
lities in  towns,  those  whose  expense  to  the  fund  raised  by  assess- 
ment, for  the  seven  years  previous  to  their  adoption  of  an  inde* 
Eendent  mana^ment  for  tnemselves,  has  exceeded  their  contri- 
ution  by  the  levy  to  this  fund  during  the  same  period,  shall  be 
wholly  exonerated  firom  the  assessment,  so  soon  as  either  their 
old  paupers  have  all  died  away,  or  they  have  otherwise  relieved 
the  general  assessment  of  all  nurther  charge  on  account  of  them. 
It  were  premature  to  enter  on  any  discussion  for  the  object  either 
of  qualir^ng  any  of  these  provisions,  or  of  giving  them  forth  in 
more  explicit  detail.     Perhaps  it  were  enough  if  a   general 

Sower  were  vested  in  city  and  provincial  authorities,  by  which 
ley  might  grant  leave  to  parties,  who  will  undertake  to  es- 
tablish the  gratuitous  system  in  particular  districts,  on  such  terms 
as  might  be  agreed  upon. 

It  gave  the  writer  of  this  Article  great  pleasure,  many  years 
ago,  to  receive  a  letter  from  an  Englisn  clergyman  of  talent  and 
energy,  and  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  management  of 
the  poor,  in  which  this  very  idea  of  a  permissive  law,  (or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  a  permissive  clause  in  the  bosom  of  an  impe- 
rative law,)  is  briefly  but  distinctly  brought  forward. 
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^  If  power,"  he  writes,  '^  bj  a  general  bill,  was  given  to  vestries  to 
make  experiments  and  adopt  measures  suitable  to  themselves,  some 
materiftlfl  might  be  furnished  for  a  universal  principle.  I  know  a  case 
or  two,  where  the  whole  property  of  a  parish  is  in  the  hands  of  one 
person,  and  that  a  person  who  saw  and  determined  to  meet  the  grow* 
ing  evil;  and  the  poor-rate  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing, 
and  that  instantly.  There  is  a  case  you  may  see  of  Mr.  Estcourt,  in 
the  Beport  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor." 

Now,  however  clear  and  confident  are  our  own  apprehensions 
38  to  what  this  true  and  universal  principle  is,  we  are  not  for 
dogmatizing  either  the  public  or  the  Parhament  into  an  imme- 
diate verdict  in  our  favour.  It  is  not  a  verdict  that  we  seek,  it 
is  a  trial.  We  would,  with  all  respect,  yet  with  all  earnestness, 
adjure  them  to  leave  the  matter  open  for  such  experiments,  as 
might  at  least  add  to  our  materials  for  a  principle  which  most 
assuredly  they  have  not  yet  found,  and  ougiit  still  to  be  in  quest 
ot  We  confess  ourselves  to  have  been  fairly  wearied  out  by 
those  lengthened  ratiocinations,  which  it  is  now  quite  obvious 
are  to  have  no  practical  issue ;  and  therefore  do  we  long  all  the 
more  for  the  multiplication  of  proofs,  not  as  argued  out,  but  as 
worked  out  into  actual  results.  Our  demand  now,  in  shorty  is 
not  for  dogmata  on  either  side  of  this  question,  but  for  doings — 
and  these,  too,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  And  will  any  body 
of  Commissioners,  whether  in  England  or  Scotland,  tell  us  that 
pauperism  is  a  topic  on  which  theur  minds  are  conclusively  made 
up,  and  that  they  are  quite  independent  of  all  further  lessons 
upon  the  subject — even  though  experience  be  the  schoolmastQir 
that  offers  them  I  Do  they  stand  in  no  need  of  materials  for  a 
discovery,  because,  in  truth,  they  have  already  discovered,  and 
are  now  in  possession  of,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  guidance 
of  their  future  legislation  ?  We  have  no  wish  to  force  any  ipse 
dixit  of  ours  on  the  acceptance  of  others ;  and  we  trust  tnat  it 
may  be  looked  inpon  as  a  sufficiently  modest  request,  when  the 
whole  amount  of  it  is,  that  all  room  and  opportunity  shall  not 
be  cut  off  for  the  trial  of  a  process  which  mignt  lead  in  its  issues 
to  the  extirpation,  not  of  pauperism,  but  of  a  tax  for  the  expenses 
of  it.  This  is  a  proposal  which  we  make  all  the  more  readily, 
and  which  eveiy  one  must  see  might  be  acceded  to  all  the  more 
safely,  if  there  be  a  vigUant  Board  of  Supervision  to  witness  and 
wat<m  over  all  the  proceedings ;  and  so  as  to  satisfy  the  public 
that,  under  such  an  economy  as  we  have  ventured  to  recommend, 
the  poor,  in  general,  are  as  comfortable  and  as  well  cared  for,  and 
the  deserving  poor  a  great  deal  more  so,  than  in  most  other  pa^- 
rishes. 

But  while  we  thus  desiderate  a  larger  experience  under  the 
cover  of  a  permissive  law,  it  is  not  that  we  stand  in  need  of  it  for 
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our  own  satisfiwtiony  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  un<  _ 

which  is  jet  very  far  fix)ni  being  satisfied.  In  justice  to  our  own 
Tiews  we  must  aver^  that,  not  our  partialities  alone,  but  our  most 
decided  convictions,  have  long  been  on  the  side  of  the  gratnitoiis 
system — insomuch  that  without  one  remainder  of  fear  or  misgiv'* 
ing,  we  feel  no  doubt  whatever  that  such  a  tentative  process  as 
we  now  recommend,  would  very  soon  make  the  superior  comfort 
and  efficacy  of  this  system  quite  palpable  to  the  unaerstandings  of 
all.  The  writer  of  this  article  did  make  the  trial  twenty-five 
yean  a^,  and  with  a  success  which  went  far  beyond  the  expec- 
tations ooth  of  himself  and  of  all  his  coac^utors — and  that  too  in 
the  midst  of  such  difficulties,  as  both  to  have  rendered  his  own 
undertaking  an  eaiperimenium  erucisy  and  to  supply  him  an  on^rv- 
menium  a  fortiori  m  favour  of  all  other  cases  when  once  these 
difficulties  are  cleared  away.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  locality 
on  which  he  operated,  the  poorest  in  Glasgow,  had  a  populati<Hi 
within  its  borders  of  twelve  thousand  souls — ^but  let  this  in  eveij 
future  enterprise  be  reduced  to  two  thousand,  the  proper  maxi- 
mum for  a  parish,  and  what  an  inconceivable  lightemng  of  the 
task!  In  the  second  place,  we  had  to  support  all  our  cases  of  in- 
stitutional disease,  which,  in  all  the  new  attempts,  ought  to  be 
otherwise  provided  for.  In  the  third  place,  our  voice  was  of  no 
influence  tor  the  restraint  or  the  regulation  of  public-houses — a 
mighty  reform,  and  by  which  we  might  dry  up  tne  most  deleteri- 
ous and  &r  the  most  abundant  source  of  pauperism.  In  the 
fourth  place,  we  had  no  protection  against  the  influx  of  the  poor 
from,  otner  parishes,  which  greatly  exceeded  the  efflux  of  our  own, 
and  this  proved  a  heavy  addition  to  the  expense  of  our  operations. 
And  lastly,  though  we  altogether  reUeved  the  assessment  in  Gks^ 
gow  firom  our  own  poor,  yet  was  not  our  parish  relieved  in  con- 
sequence firom  its  share  of  the  assessment  tor  the  general  poor  of 
the  city — an  injustice  this,  which  we  have  no  doubt  hastened  the 
termination  of  our  system  in  St.  John's,  but  not  till  after  a  long 
and  prosperous  adininistration  of  eighteen  years ;  or,  in  other 
words,  not  till  after  it  had  mven  most  unequivocal  proof  of  its 
own  efficacy,  and  that  but  for  the  discouragements  which  were 
laid  upon  it,  it  might  have  remained  a  lasting  monument,  as  well 
as  a  decisive  historical  lesson  for  the  truth  of  Uiat  principle,  which 
all  the  oppositions  that  have  been  heaped  upon  it,  nave  only  serv- 
ed the  more  to  confirm  and  the  more  to  endear  to  us.  In  our 
own  minds  there  remains  not  the  shadow  of  an  apprehension  for 
the  success  of  any  similar  attempt,  made  with  all  tne  advantages 
that  we  now  bargain  for,  on  so  mnited  a  territory  as  we  have  now 
specified — and  this  in  the  very  worst  and  most  wretched  quarter, 
whether  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  which  can  possibly  be  fixed 
upon.    Let  it  be  observed  that  the  existing  pauperism  is  left  to 
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the  ftxiidiing  means  for  the  support  of  it — ^f^radually  therefore  to 
disappear  with  the  dying  out  of  the  old  cases ;  and  that  the  ma- 
nagement which  we  have  ventured  to  propose  commences  only 
wiu  the  new  applications.  We  confidently  predict  both  the 
final  success  and  perfect  facility  of  this  operation ;  and  that  each 
member  of  the  agency  in  his  own  little  district  will  be  astonished 
at  the  lightness  of  the  task  which  he  has  taken  in  hand.  His 
business^  of  course,  will  be  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
each  new  case ;  and  then  first  to  see  what  the  applicant  can  do  for 
himself,  and  then  what  his  relatives,  and  then  what  his  neigh- 
bours wiU  do  for  him.  He  may  even  (though  this  will  be  seldom 
necessary,)  on  the  failure  of  these  three  resources,  anticipate  the 
necessity  of  bringing  him  on  the  local  and  voluntaiy  fund,  by 
repieaenting  his  case  to  some  benevolent  acquaintance  of  his  own. 
He  will  soon  be  gratified  bv  the  discovery  of  a  ready  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  his  &milies  m  a  system  of  procedure  which  has  so 
much  of  conscience  and  of  the  feelings  of  nature  upon  its  side ; 
and  that  by  the  time  the  old  pauperism  has  disappeared,  the  new 
pauperism,  if  indeed  any  at  all  has  been  formea,  can  be  amply 
sustained  on  the  basis  of  the  gratuitous  system.  So  much  for 
one  locality,  the  success  in  the  management  of  which  will  induce 
imitations,  progressing  fiK>m  one  parish  or  neighbourhood  to  ano- 
ther— so  as  that  not  by  a  simultaneous,  but  by  a  successive  and 
piecemeal  operation,  a  compulsonr  provision  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
gence may  at  length  be  wholly  cleared  away.* 

But  the  question  re<]^uires  not  only  a  certain  parochial  treat- 
ment, that  it  might  be  nghtly  conducted  in  indiviaual  localities-— 
it  also  requires  a  certain  parliamentary  treatment,  that  it  might 
be  rightly  set  agoing  over  the  country  at  large.  And  it  were 
well  for  this  latter  purpose  that  legislators  at  aU  times  understood 
the  difierence,  both  in  point  of  import  and  effect,  between  an  im- 
perative and  a  penmssive  law ;  and  what  the  occasions  were  on 
which  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  was  the  advisable  kind  of 
legislation*  Gilbert's  Act  is  one  of  the  earlier  attempts  at  the 
reformation  of  English  pauperism  ;  and,  whatever  the  merits 
might  be  of  the  parochial  process  laid  down,  it  went  right  to 
work  parliamentanly — ^for  it  was  made  not  an  imperative,  but  a 
permissive  law;  or,  in  other  words,  parishes  were  not  requir- 
ed whether  they  would  or  not,  but  only  empowered  if  they 
would,  to  adopt  its  provisions.    And  accordingly  a  good  many 

*  We  are  sensible  that  oar  brief  and  rapid  description  of  this  retracing  process 
must  giTe  a  most  imperfect  idea  of  it.  Bat  how  can  it  be  otherwise  within  the 
narrow  timits  of  sach  an  article  as  oars ;  and  therefore,  although  we  incor  -the 
awkwardneai  of  a  reviewer  referring  to  a  work  of  his  own,  will  we  yentore  to  state 
that  a  more  explicit  and  fall  description  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  small  volume  en^ 
titled  ^  On  the  Sufficiency  of  the  Parochial  System  without  a  Poor  Rate,  for  the 
right  managmient  of  the  Poor.'* 
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parishes  did  adopt  them ;  but  his  method  was  not  found  to  an- 
swer, or,  at  least,  did  not  so  take  as  to  induce  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  institutions :  and  thus,  after  making  way  through  a  small 
part  of  England,  it  ceased  to  be  in  request,  and  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  a  specific  against  the  disorders  of  pauperism.  And  the 
same  of  Sturge  Bourne's  Act,  a  more  recent  attempt  at  reforma- 
tion—a  pem^ive  law,  too,  or  one  which  but  empowered,  and 
did  not  require  parishes  to  adopt  its  provisions.  It  was  more  fall 
of  promise,  and  more  popular  than  the  former,  and  therefore  more 
extensively  acted  on ;  but  it,  too,  has  only  had  a  limited  progress, 
and,  after  having  run  its  course,  is  no  longer  confided  in  as  an 
infallible  cure  for  the  evils  of  pauperism*  Neither  of  these  Acts 
did  harm.  The  parishes  which  did  not  adc^t  them,  could  not 
suffer  by  them ;  and  the  parishes  which  did,  though  not  so  sac- 
cessfiil  as  to  hold  out  a  light  and  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
England,  enjoyed,  during  at  least  the  first  years  of  their  more 
careful  administration,  while  the  r^men  was  still  new  and  under 
trial,  a  temporary  interregnum,  to  say  no  move,  of  economy  and 
good  order.  But,  again,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  attempted  to  reform 
the  pauperism  of  Scotland  some  twenty  years  ago,  while  we  hold 
him  right  on  the  parochial  treatment  of  this  matter,  we  think  him 
to  have  been  very  far  wron^  in  its  Parliamentary  treatment — 
the  Bill  which  he  introduced  being  for  an  imperative,  and  not  for 
a  permissive  law.  And  so  it  called  forth  a  yecj  general  resist* 
ance  in  Scotland — ^the  assessed  parishes  there  not  being  prepared 
for  having  the  gratuitous  system  forced  upon  them,  though  they 
could  not  have  objected  to  such  parishes  as  would,  availing  them- 
selves of  a  permissive  law,  and  middng  the  trial  of  it.  And  for- 
ther,  it  had  been  well,  could  our  present  Home  Secretary  have 
adverted  to  this  distinction  between  the  imperative  and  the  per- 
missive, at  the  time  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  him  for  the 
introduction  of  a  permissive  clause  in  favour  of  the  gratuitous  sys- 
tem into  his  last  l^oor-Law  Amendment  BiU ;  and  then  possibly 
he  might  not  have  rejected  it,  on  the  plea,  that  such  a  system  was 
altogether  foreign  to  the  habits  and  the  inclinations  of  English- 
men— for  though,  of  the  ten  thousand  parishes  in  England,  only 
a  dozen,  in  the  first  instancey  had  acted  on  the  permission,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  clause  would  have  been  served  by  it.  It  is 
good  to  multiply  and  to  vary  experiments  which  can  do  no  hano, 
and  by  which  at  length  a  light  might  be  evoked  upon  this  Ques- 
tion, which  all  men  mieht  see  is  preeminently  needed  both  by 
statesmen  and  by  the  public  at  lar^.  We  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
one  or  other  of  our  Scotch  members  will  secure  the  insertion  of 
some  such  clause  as  we  have  ventured  to  suggest,  in  any  meai- 
sure  grounded  on  this  Report  of  the  Commissioners  which  might 
come  oefore  Parliament.    It  might  prove  of  the  greatest  eventual 
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hnportanoe.  It  uii^ht  afford  an  opening  for  such  experimental 
demonstrations  as  will  at  length  open  the  eyes  of  the  country,  and 
save  US  from  a  very  great  csuamity. 

But  ere  we  have  brought  these  observations  to  a  close,  let 
us  briefly  consider  the  reasonings  of  Dr.  Alison,  in  his  present 
work,  that  we  may  see  whether  they  are  indeed  so  very  strong 
as  to  forbid  not  the  establishment  only,  but  even  so  much  as  the 
entertainment  and  the  trial,  though  m  places  that  are  disposed 
for  it,  of  any  system  which  is  opposite  to  his  own. 

First,  then,  he  often  exemplifies  the  not  unusual  practice 
among  pleaders,  of  so  magnifying  the  topic  of  controversy,  as  to 
invest  it  with  supreme  influence,  and  exclude  the  consideration 
of  all  other  influences  which  can  affect  the  state  of  society.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  peasantry  of  our  Lowlands 
are  in  a  higher  state  of  comfort  and  sufficiency  than  those  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  But  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that 
this  is  a  difference  which  obtains  between  them  irrespectively  of 
a  poor-rate — -just  as  by  the  operation  of  causes  altogetner  distinct 
from  the  influence  of  a  poor-rate,  the  hinds  of  Norway  are  in  a 
better  economic  condition  than  the  savages  either  of  Kamschatka 
or  Labrador.  But  this  consideration  has  no  effect  on  the  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Alison.  So  long  as  he  is  discussing  a  poor-rate, 
it  for  the  time  being  is  all  in  i£  with  him.  The  whole  of  his 
mind's  eye  is  taken  up  with  it ;  and  so  he  lays  hold  of  the  single 
county  of  Berwick,  where  an  assessment  has  been  established  for 
one  or  two  generations,  and  plays  it  off  against  other  districts  in 
Scotland  wnich  remain  unassessed.  It  would  have  made  a  far 
sounder  argument,  if,  instead  of  bringing  its  parishes  into  juxta- 
position vritn  those  of  the  far  Highlands,  he  had  attempted  an 
unmediate  comparison  with  the  parishes  exclusively  agricultural 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Efast  Lothian.  He  reminds  us  of 
those  reasoners  a  few  years  back,  who  suspended  the  whole  difier- 
ence  between  the  two  populations  of  England  and  Ireland,  on  the 
presence,  in  the  one  country,  and  the  want,  in  the  other,  of  their 
own  fevourite  specific  of  a  poor-rate — ^which  specific  has  now  been 
spread,  like  a  healing  plaster,  over  the  whole  of  Ireland ;  and  we 
snould  like  to  know  what  its  healing  influence  has  been,  or  if  Ire- 
land is  a  whit  the  better  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that  Father 
Matthew,  and  that  too  out  of  the  resources  of  the  people  them- 
selves, or  by  diverting  their  own  means  from  a  worse  to  a  better 
channel  of  expenditure,  has  done  them  infinitely  more  good  than 
ever  need  be  expected  from  this  device,  at  the  best  of  very  doubt- 
ful, or  as  we  think,  of  most  mischievous  operation.  It  would  have 
been  greatly  more  logical  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Alison,  and  his  com- 
parisons besides  would  have  been  far  more  instructive,  had  they 
been  instituted  between  different  parts  of  a  country,  either  both 
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withy  or  both  without  the  regimen  of  a  Poor-Law.    He  might 
thus  have  found,  for  example,  at  least  a  few  years  ago,  that  we 
peasantry  of  Northumberland  were  in  a  far  better  state  than  those 
of  Sussex,  with  this  only  noticeable  difference  between  them, 
that,  in  the  latter  county,  they  had  proceeded  much  fiirther  in 
his  own  favourite  direction,  of  larger  allowances  and  a  heavier 
poor-rate.    Or  if  he  had  passed  over  to  Ireland  at  the  time  when 
they  had  no  pooivrate,  and  compared  its  province  of  Ulster  with 
the  three  other  provinces,  he  would  have  found  the  difference 
between  a  prosperous  and  a  wretched  commonalty — ^with  no  other 
difference  to  account  for  it,  than  that  the  one  region  was  the  seat 
of  a  dark  and  degrading  superstition,  while  in  the  other  he  beheld 
the  effects  of  an  active  and  enlightened  Protestantism.     Or,  in 
other  words,  he  might  thus  have  learned  how  much  could  be 
achieved  by  the  simple  operation  of  moral  causes.    The  Com* 
missioners  nave  not  fidlen  into  this  error  of  Dr.  Alison's.    They 
advert,  and  with  sound  judgment,  to  the  difference  which  obtains 
between  the  standard  ot  enjoyment  in  different  places,  when  they 
tell  us : — ^^  It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  condition  of 
the  poor  should  always  be  judged  of  with  reference  to  that  of  the 
working  classes.  If*  this  be  not  attended  to,  the  Notes,  particularly 
those  of  them  relating  to  cases  in  the  Highlands  and  Tslands,  wiU 
convey  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the  discomforts  of  the  poor." 
But  what  most  of  all  puts  us  irreconcileably  at  variance  with 
Dr.  Alison,  is  his  total  misapprehension,  as  we  think,  of  the  real 
state  and  capabilities  of  the  common  people.    Because  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  poor  of  a  certain  parish  are  kept  in  great  comfort 
oy  the  liberality  of  certain  benevolent  individuals,  ne  infers  (and 
the  inference  is  alto^ther  his  own,  not  that  of  the  witness  on 
whose  testimony  he  is  reasoning)  that  they  are  absolutely  dep«i- 
dent  on  these  liberalities ;  and  that  were  it  not  for  this  ^^  aocident 
heureux,"  as  he  terms  it,  there  would  be  no  securitnr  against  the 
evils  of  their  destitution.    Now,  in  oppositicm  to  this,  we  most 
confidentiy  afBrm,  that  throughout  any  aggregate  of  two  thou- 
sand human  beings  placed  anywhere  in  our  own  land — ^if  not  at 
the  time  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  not  perverted  Gram 
their  natural  and  ordinary  habits  by  the  artificial  and  injudicious 
treatment  of  them — ^all  that  is  given  from  without  for  the  rdief 
of  their  indicence  is  but  the  merest  bagatelle,  when  put  by  the 
side  of  what  is  given  and  received  by  the  operation  of  an  internal 
diarity  among  themselves.     We  say  not  this  to  exonerate  the 
rich ;  nor  should  we  scruple  to  exact  a  ten-fold  greater  Uberality 
at  their  hands,  than  they  nave  ever  yet  been  asked  to  bestow,  for 
the  support  of  those  higher  charities,  which  have  respect  to  the 
health,  and  the  morals,  and  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  people 
at  large.    But  we  say  it,  because  we  rejoice  to  believe,  that, 
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fhronghout  the  mass  of  the  community  eyerywhere,  there  do  exist 
the  means  and  the  materials  of  snbsistence,  mnr  even  of  oomfert, 
in  far  ampler  and  more  equal  division  than  is  at  all  patent  to 
the  glance  of  cursory  observers — and  this  not  from  any  ^^  accident 
heureuz/'  but  from  such  arrangements  of  a  bounteous  Providence 
as  are  permanent  and  well-nigh  universal — ^not  an  accident,  but 
an  essential  in  the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  the  actual 
ordering  of  human  affairs.  We  are  abundantly  sensible  that 
these  gifts  of  a  gracious  heaven  are  often  miserably  abused ;  but 
what  we  contend  for  is,  that  from  the  abuse,  and  not  the  absence 
of  them,  proceeds  far  the  greatest  amount  of  that  want  and 
wretchedness  which  prevail  amongst  us.  From  the  very  magni- 
tude of  the  abuse,  indeed,  we  can  infer  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
vision which  exists  within  the  limits  of  every  locality.  The  slow- 
ness of  perception  in  this  matter,  both  on  the  part  of  sentiment- 
alists and  reasoners,  is  quite  marvellous — and  that,  too,  in  the 
face  of  the  most  authentic  and  thoroughly  ascertained  statements 
in  regard  to  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  We  are 
told  oj  Sheriff  Alison  that  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
poun^  is  spent  every  year  upon  these  in  the  city  of  Glasgow 
alone,  and  this  chiefly  he  says  by  the  lower  orders,  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  £4  a  head,  not  for  each  family  but  for  each  individual 
of  the  population,  tantamount  to  £8000  a  year  for  every  plebeian 
section  of  two  thousand  inhabitants :  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
announcement,  are  we  told  in  effect  by  Dr.  Alison,  that  but  for 
the  ^^  accident  heureux"  of  a  few  resident  wealthy  among  them, 
there  can  no  security  be  found  against  their  extreme  destitution, 
'but  in  his  favourite  scheme  of  a  poor-rate ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  unseen  thousands  which  might  be  better  spent  go  for  nothing 
in  his  estimation,  while  the  palpable  hundreds^  whether  from 
the  donatives  of  the  wealthy,  or  m>m  the  allowances  of  a  public 
charity,  are  all  in  all  with  mm.  Yerily  the  data  and  the  con- 
clusions of  these  two  most  strenuous  advocates  for  a  Scottish 
poor-law,  hang  most  loosely  together ;  while,  for  ourselves,  we 
can  at  least  say  that  our  own  doctrine  and  our  own  experience 
are  in  most  perfect  keeping  the  one  with  the  other.  The  writer 
of  this  article  had  the  fortune  to  be  entrusted  with  the  economical 
management  of  the  poorest  locality  in  Glasgow,  and  that  not  of 
two  thousand  but  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  which  was  clear* 
ed  of  the  compulsory  provision  for  its  poor  in  not  many  months — 
and  this  most  assureoly  without  the  ^^  accident  heureux*'  of  large 
and  liberal  dispensations  from  the  wealthy,  which  formed  but  an 
insifinificant  mu^tion  of  what  the  next  door  neighbours  were  na- 
tnrdly  inclined  to  bestow,  and  actually  did  bestow  on  each  other.* 

*  The  narrative  of  the  whole  process  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  referred  to  in  onr 
Ust  foot-note. 
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Our  experience  there  has  left  behind  it  the  indelible  lesson  of 
love  ana  respect  for  the  common  people,  who  if  but  franUy  and 
rationally  managed,  could  be  easily  rendered  the  most  efiecd^ 
instruments  of  their  own  amelioration.  There  is  no  diflBicol^  in 
enlisting  their  co-operation  and  cood-will  in  behalf  of  that  which 
is  basea  on  what  is  right,  and  which  their  own  consciences  must 
readily  go  along  with.  When  we  and  oqr  coadjutors  found  it  so 
very  practicable  thus  to  deal,  and  thus  to  succeed  with  12,000 
people,  we  cannot  but  look  on  the  success  as  certain  with  localities 
of  two  thousand  people,  and  that  by  very  moderate  means,  and 
with  very  moderate  trouble  in  the  hands  of  a  much  smaller  agency 
than  we  had  occasion  to  employ.  We  feel  no  anxiety  respecting 
the  general  provisions  of  the  forthcoming  Bill,  if,  by  a  permissive 
clause,  it  will  but  leave  room  and  liberty  for  the  spread  of  such 
undertakings — when  it  could  be  made  clear  as  day,  that  with  a 
system  of  charity  acting  in  its  own  proper  character,  and  freed 
tcom  the  enforcements  of  law,  the  charity  of  the  statute-book,  at 
least  for  the  relief  of  indigence,  is  altoseuier  uncalled  fer. 

But  a^,  if  we  holfhim  to  be  Sxong  on  the  mthmetic  of 
the  question,  or  in  his  computations  respecting  the  amount  oi 
materiel  for  charity  which  exists  among  the  common  people — 
we  hold  him  to  be  still  more  flagrantly  wrong  in  the  ethics  of  the 
question,  or,  in  his  imagination,  most  injurious,  we  think,  and 
degrading  to  these  said  common  people,  as  if  such  were  their  cir. 
cumstances  and  such  their  necessities  that  they  ought  to  be 
released  from  the  morale  of  chari^.  When  we  venture  to  ex- 
press our  satis&ction  and  our  confidence  in  that  most  beautiful 
law  of  nature  by  which  the  sympathy  of  neighbours,  even  in  the 
most  plebeian  districts,  is  ever  sure  to  come  forth  in  timely  adap- 
tation  towards  the  distresses  of  its  own  immediate  iddnity,  fie 
tells  US  that  this  is  not  a  resource  which  ought  to  be  counted  on — 
for  it  were  allowing  the  poor  to  help  the  poor.  Now  this  is  not 
only  what  we  would  allow  but  would  encourage  to  the  uttermost 
The  kind  and  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  quoted  in  our  last 
paragraph,  prove  that  there  is  at  least  a  something  amongst  them 
whi(£  might  be  applied  otherwise ;  and  we  should  deem  it  &r 
worse  than  morbia  humanity,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
outrage  on  the  prerogatives  of  that  moral  nature  which  ihey 
possess  in  common  with  ourselves,  did  we  offer  to  h^  an  interdict 
on  any  brother  of  our  species,  however  humble,  from  making  sudi 
an  application  of  his  means  as  to  himself  seemeth  good,  to  tiie 
wants  and  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  men.  We  are  aware  that, 
as  if  to  make  this  view  of  ours  all  the  more  obnoxious,  they  would 
accuse  us  of  a  something  more  than  simply  allowing  the  poor  to 
help  the  poor.  They  express  it  otherwise,  and  call  it  lecwing^e 
poor  to  help  the  poor.    Now  we  are  not  for  leaving  or  for  turn- 
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ing  our  backs  upon  the  poor  in  any  way— or,  to  make  nse  of  the 
significant  scriptural  expression,  we  would  not  have  any  man  to 
hide  himself  from  his  own  flesh ;  but  rather  that  the  moral  super- 
intendent of  every  little  district  should  hold  the  most  frequent 
converse  and  companionship  with  all  its  families.  Only  we  hold 
that  there  were  far  more  of  wisdom  and  correct  principle  in  his 
management,  if,  instead  of  superseding  their  own  spontaneous 
libersLUties,  he  offered  rather  to  countenance  and  to  share  in  them 
— to  head  their  subscription-paper,  and  to  solicit,  nay  to  stimulate, 
their  own  little  offerings  for  any  case  or  visitation  of  distress  which 
may  have  occurred  within  the  sphere  of  his  superintendence. 
£ach  individual  contribution  might  be  small,  but  it  invested  with 
aught  of  the  moral  grandeur  which  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel  has 
conferred  on  the  widow's  mite,  every  enlightened  friend  of  his 
species  will  know  hew  to  appreciate  and  to  rejoice  in  it.  But  in 
the  aggregate  he  will  fino,  of  these  united  offerings,  to  his  de- 
light and  surprise,  that  they  are  not  small ;  and  that  the  difficulty 
^^ch  perhaps  at  the  outset  looked  so  formidable,  is  most  easily 
got  over,  and  in  a  way  far  more  kindly  and  effective,  than  by  leav^ 
ing  it  in  the  usual  careless  and  cold-blooded  style  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  poor-house.  This  method  of  going  to  work  we  hold, 
in  the  hf»  ot  every  invective  to  the  contrary,  to  be  greatly  the 
more  Christian  and  the  more  compassionate  of  the  two,  besides 
that  it  proceeds  on  a  far  truer  perception  both  of  human  nature 
and  of  what  is  due  to  it. 

Another  and  freauently  reiterated  maxim  of  Dr  Alison's  is — 
that  the  whole  buraen  of  this  world's  charity  should  not  be  made 
to  lie  on  the  tmlv  benevolent,  but  that  the  selfish  should  be  forced 
by  law  to  share  m  it.  He  is  far  from  singular  in  this  maxim,  for 
in  truth  it  has  been  an  engine  of  mighty  practical  operation  for 
speeding  onward  the  pauperism  of  our  land.  It  is  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  maxim  tl^at  Ireland  is  mainly  iodebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  her  poor-law — one  great  object  of  which  was  to  compel 
a  portion  of  their  wealth  from  the  absentee  proprietors.  And  it 
is  to  predsely  the  same  maxim  that  we  can  trace  the  piecemeal 
and  successive  entry  of  the  system  into  our  Scottish  parishes,—* 
a  system  which  first  broke  out  in  plague-spots  here  and  there 
along  the  border  of  contiguous  and  contagious  England,  but  which 
has  smce  run,  like  a  spreading  leprosy,  over  an  expanse  of  territoiy 
that  is  every  year  becoming  larger  than  before.  Li  every  instance, 
we  bdieve,  of  its  having  been  adopted,  the  most  telling  argument 
in  its  favour  was  that  it  brought  in  the  non-resident  and  often 
the  unwilling  heritors  as  contributors,  whether  they  would  or 
not,  to  the  parochial  ftmd  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.*   Nevertheless, 

*  The  DMMt  frequent  urgoment  that  we  heard  in  GUa^w  on  the  side  of  aasenmenti 
waa, — how  elM  can  we  get  at  Mr  Carrick, — a  gentleu«an  deceased  inany  years  ago 
and  oadentoody  at  that  time^  to  be  worth  half  a  million. 
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and  in  opposition  to  this  maxim^  very  generallj  adopted  and  acted 
upon  as  it  has  been^  we  must  give  in  onr  dissent  fix>m  it.  We 
believe  that  those  who  have  given  way  to  it,  we  mean  the  heritors 
who  to  lighten  their  own  burden  forced  on  the  exchange  of  the 
old  gratuitous  for  the  now  compulsory  system  in  our  assessed 
parisnes,  have  been  signally  defeated  in  their  object ;  and  that 
they  will  soon  find,  if  thev  have  not  already  found  it,  how  their 
own  share  of  the  tax  for  cliarity  will  greatly  outrun  the  eixpense 
of  all  their  previous  free-will  offerings  in  its  cause.  But  this  is 
not  our  argument,  however  fit  for  being  addressed  to  the  selfish- 
ness of  those  who  seek  to  be  relieved  either  from  the  cost  of  hu- 
manity or  the  labour  of  it.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
mongrel  benevolence  of  those  who,  to  ease  themselves  by  getting 
others  to  share  it  with  them,  have  become  parties  to  me  in- 
troduction of  a  system  which  turns  what  ought  ever  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  love  and  spontaneous  good-wiii  into  a  matter  of 
fierce  and  angry  litigation — and  a  system,  too,  under  which  the 
poor  of  our  land  will  become  more  worthless  and  more  wretched 
than  before.  We  can  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than,  as  in 
efiect,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  and  the  cruellest  enemies  of 
the  poor,  though  they  meant  it  not  so.  We  do  not  seek  firom  tb^n 
any  aid  or  co-operation ;  and  would  gladly  blow  the  trumpet  of 
Gideon,  that  such  faint-hearted  warriors  might  retire  fi:t)m  the 
field  of  this  contest  between  the  gdtkl  and  the  evil,  and  leave  us 
to  achieve  the  victory,  though  with  no  other  elements  to  work 
upon  than  the  intelligence  ana  the  capabilities  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

The  next  error  that  we  ascribe  to  Dr.  Alison  implies  the  mis- 
conception on  his  part,  not  as  in  the  two  former  instances,  of  an 
ethical,  but  of  an  experimental  truth.  He  tells,  and  tells  us 
truly,  that  a  wretched  population  are  generally  a  worthless  po- 
pulation, and  that,  with  the  despair  of  extreme  want,  both  im- 
providence and  crime  are  most  frequently  and  most  naturally  as- 
sociated. He  sees,  and  with  just  discernment  too^  the  contem- 
poraneousness of  these  two  elements ;  but  he  mistakes  altogether, 
we  think,  the  order  of  their  succession,  or  their  order  in  point  of 
cause  and  efiect.  He  inverts  the  right  process ;  and  hopes  to 
elevate  their  character  through  the  medium  of  a  higher  physical 
and  economical  comfort,  instead  of  raising  their  comfert  through 
the  medium  of  their  improved  character  and  habits.  He  wouU, 
therefore,  address  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  which, 
in  his  estimation,  claims  the  antecedency,  and  so  would  propose^ 
as  his  snecific,  a  larger  pecuniary  administration,  the  sure  eflbct 
of  whicn,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  Union  Committee  as  is  re- 
commended by  the  Commissioners,  holding  distant,  and  hurried, 
and  superficial  converse  with  a  host  of  miscSlaneous  cases  brought 
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under  their  notice^  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  would  be^  as  £Eur  as 
wortUess  recipients  are  cx>ncemed,  to  inflame  and  aliment  the 
moral  disease,  which,  with  him,  is  the  accompaniment,  and  with 
us  the  cause,  of  that  great  evil,  in  the  extirpation  of  which  both 
of  us  would   alike  rejoice.    But  we,   in  accordance  with  our 
reverse  views  of  the   actings  and  reactings  between  penury 
and  profligaqr,  would  go  otherwise  to  work, — ^willing,  not  to  un- 
dertake the  existent  pauperism,  but  to  provide  against  all  the 
eventual  and  fiiture  pauperism,  and  this  m  any  district,  or  any 
number  of  districts,  however  destitute  or  depraved,  which  the 
adversaries  whom  we  challenge,  would  they  only  dare  us  to  the 
proo^  might  choose  to  fix  upon.     Each  of  these,  as  we  have 
already  said,  should  not  exceed  two  thousand  of  a  population ; 
and  wnat  we  affirm  is,  that  no  such  want,  and  no  such  wicked- 
ness, exist  any  where,  as  should  scare  us  from  the  enterprise, 
and  without  an  assessment,  of  both  its  moral  and  economical 
amelioration.     The  old  pauperism  would,  in  the  hands  of  its  pre- 
^nt  general  administrators,  be  getting  lighter  and  easier  every 
year ;  and  nothing,  we  contend,  will  be  found  lighter  and  easier, 
by  the  local  administrators  whom  we  propose,  than  to  resti*ain  the 
new  pauperism  within  the  most  moderate  and  manageable  limits, 
or  even  to  prevent  the  formation  of  it  altogether.    And  to  appease 
the  suspicion  of  aught  like  jugglery  or  injustice  on  our  part,  we 
invite  tne  utmost  vigilance  over  us  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  under  such  a  regimen,  thebeautiiul  and 
beneficial  alliance  will  often  be  exemplified  between  a  right  moral 
and  a  right  economical  state,  or  between  what  may  be  called  the 
well-conaucted  and  the  well-conditioned  in  the  state  of  families. 
But   Dr.   Alison  utterly  mistakes  it,  he  fails  to  make  a  most 
essential  discrimination  m  this  matter,  when,  because  of  the  con- 
nexion which  subsists  between  these  two  terms,  he  thinks,  that 
by  supplying  either  of  them  anyhow,  the  other  will  be  infallibly 
made  good.     It  is  very  true  that  a  plebeian  family  in  respectable 
comfort,  will  be  very  generally  found  a  &mily  of  decent  and  re- 
spectable character.     But  it  makes  aU  the  di^rence  in  the  world 
whether  the  materials  of  that  comfort  have  been  earned  and  hus- 
banded by  themselves,  and  so  may  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of 
their  own  previous  industry  and  thnft;  or  vmether  the  very  same 
materials  nave  been  reai^  up  by  those  now  larger  and  more 
liberal  administrations  of  the  poor^s-money,  for  which  our  antago- 
nists contend.    And  not  only  do  they  overlook  this  distinction, 
but  what  is  it  they  propose  ? — ^not  to  give  such  allowances  as 
might  save  from  the  miseries  of  want,  (the  original  purpose  of 
a  legal  charity) ;  but  such  allowances  as  might,  by  a  consequent 
elevation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  poor,  induce  that  elevation 
in  their  principles  and  views,  which  tne  more  recent  advocates 
VOL.  II.    NO.  rv.  2  k 
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of  a  compulsory  system  so  vaiiily  reckon  upon — ^as  if  thifl  moral 
superstructure  were  spontaneously  to  arise  fix)m  the  foundation 
which  they  would  thus  provide  for  it.  Not  only  will  they  be 
disappointed  in  this,  but  the  enormous  expenditure  required  to 
make  it  good,  would  of  itself  make  it  palpaole  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  a  few  weeks,  that  matters,  imder  such  an  economy,  conld 
not  possibly  go  on  ;  or,  if  so  committed  that  we  must  persevere, 
then,  in  a  few  years,  should  we  find  that  all  the  barriers  and  safe- 
guards of  property  were  levelled  to  the  ground, — ^the  sources  of 
our  nation's  prosperity  wholly  swept  away. 

Yet,  however  much  we  hold  Dr.  Alison  to  have  failed  in  the 
particulars  just  noted,  there  is  one  reasoning  of  his  which  we 
regard  as  wholly  incontrovertible.     It  is  when  he  demonstrates, 
not  absolutely  and  in  itself,  but  as  against  the  Commissioners^  the 
rights  of  the  able-bodied  labourer.     It  is  they,  in  fact,  who,  bv 
their  own  concessions,  have  placed  him  on  tlus  vantage-ground. 
We  do  not  see,  vfiXh  Dr.  Alison,  that  relief  should  be  granted  to 
the  destitute  of  any  class,  in  the  form  of  a  legal  right ;  but  we  see 
precisely  as  he  does,  when  he  pleads,  and  that  most  ably  and  iire- 
sistiblv,  the  at  least  equal  right  of  the^ble-bodied  labourer,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  w-ho  grant  the  one  are  fully  committed  to 
grant  the  other  also.     Where  is  the  difference — ^for  in  truth  we 
cannot  perceive  it — on  the  ground  either  of  equity  or  of  humane 
feeling,  between  the  applicant  for  charity  who  is  not  able  to  work, 
and  the  applicant  who  is  not  able  to  obtain  work  t     We  conceive 
alike  of  both,  that  they  have  a  full  claim  upon  our  humanity, 
and  that  in  every  small  enough  and  well-constituted  district, 
humanity  could  be  made  to  provide  for  both  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible.    We,  at  the  same  time,  think  that  law  has  done  a  world  of 
mischief  by  the  way  in  which  she  has  interfered  on  behalf  of 
either ;  and  that  she  overstepped  her  ovm  proper  boundaries, 
when,  in  applying  her  enforcements  to  the  duties  which  obtain 
between  man  and  man,  she  crossed  the  line  which  separates  be- 
tween the  two  virtues  of  humanity  and  justice*    But  she  has 
passed  the  rubicon;  and  the  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  in 
which  she  has  been  consequently  entangled,  prove  dearlv  to  our 
apprehension  that  she  has  got  within  a  domain  thiougn  which 
she  cannot  clearly  see  her  way,  and  just  because  it  is  not  hers. 
She  has  now  got  upon  foreign  ground;   and  no  wonder  that 
she  flounders  so  from  one  error  to  another — striving  to  keep 
herself  right  by  what  mathematicians  call  a  compensation  of 
errors.      We  hold  one   notable  example  of  this  to  be,  that 
having  traversed  the  limit  which  Nature  has  drawn  between 
equity,  on  the  one  hand,  which  is  clearly  within  her  province, 
and  benevolence  on  the  other,  which,  to  our  eyes,  is  as  clearly 
beyond  it — she,  as  if  fearful  of  going  too  far,  and  half  consciousi 
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Indeed,  that  she  had  gone  too  far  already,  should  draw  an  arbi- 
trary line  of  her  own,  and,  making  a  distinction  where  there  is  no 
difference,    select  as  the  only  objects  of  her   care    those  who 
are  not  able  to  work,  and  leave  out  those  who  are  not  able  to 
obtain  work  to  shift  for  themselves.    Another  example,  fidly  as 
eCTegions,  and  extending  alike  to  all  the  three  countries,  is,  that 
aJter  engrossing  a  law  of  charity  in  her  statute-book,  and  so  pro- 
claiming the  right  of  the  poor  to  subsistence,  she,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  to  repair  the  consequences  of  her  indiscretion,  should  devise 
every  method  in  the  shape  of  confinements,  and  restraints,  and 
the  separation  of  families,  for  impeding  the  prosecution  of  the  so 
ordained  right,  and  making  it  as  unpalatalDle  as  they  can.     If 
this  be  not  obstructing  the  course  of  justice,  it  is  at  least  ob- 
structing what  they  themselves  call  justice,  and  what  they  are 
fast  teaching  the  general  population  to  call  justice  also — and  thus 
filling  the  lower  orders  with  interminable  heart-burnings.     Let 
us  hope  that  their  multiplied  experience  of  evils  which  they  can- 
not remedy,  and  of  difficulties  which  they  find  to  be  inextrica- 
ble— evils  and  difficulties  in  truth  of  their  own  creating,  and 
Tvhich,  but  for  their  interference,  could  all  be  met  and  provided 
for  in  a  more  excellent  way — let  us  earnestly  hope  that  this  ex- 
perience will  at  length  make  manifest  to  our  nders  the  great 
Srimary  and  fundamental  error  into  which  their  predecessors 
ave  fallen,  and  lead  them  to  retire  from  this  field  of  legislation 
altogether. 

Bnt  while  we  thus  admit  that  Dr.  Alison  has  admirably  made 
out  his  case  against  the  Conmiissioners,  on  behalf  of  the  able- 
bodied  labourers  who  are  out  of  work,  we  hold  a  compulsory  pro- 
vision for  them  too,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic  and 
mischievous — and  that  both  on  the  general  grounds,  and  also  on 
distinct  and  peculiar  grounds  of  its  own.  We  feel  quite  sure  that 
a  poor-rate  acts  with  adverse  and  antagonist  force  against  the 
wholesome  practice  of  accumulation.  We  know  what  Dr.  Ali- 
son would  say  in  rebutting  this  objection,  just  as  he  has  in  his 
treatment  of  all  the  others — ^he  would  allege  particular  instances 
against  the  imdoubted  general  tendency,  and  could  certainly 
make  appeal  to  the  magnificent  amount  of  deposits  in  Savings' 
Banks,  dv  the  people  of  assessed  England.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  benencent  influence  of  these  institutes  has  scarcely  yet  reached 
down  to  the  inferior,  and  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  their 
mechanics  and  labourers ;  and  their  poor-rate  is  an  insuperable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  its  ever  doing  so.  And  what  is  tne  con- 
sequence ?  On  every  adverse  vicissitude — and  this  is  constantly 
taking  place  in  some  trade  or  other — a  large  number  of  work- 
men are  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and,  strangers  as  they  are 
to  the  habit  of  saving,  to  be  out  of  employment  is  tantamount 
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to  being  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  so  on  die  brink  of 
starvation.  In  this  condition,  they,  under  a  system  of  compid- 
sory  provision  fully  and  consistently  followed  out,  are  admitted 
to  such  aid  or  aliment  as  either  law  shall  enjoin  or  managers  shall 
think  fit  to  bestow.  It  is  on  the  return  of  better  times  that  this 
aliment  is  withdrawn  from  them ;  or  when  wages  rise  so  fiir,  and 
perhaps  a  little  farther,  that  they  might  be  about  as  well  sub- 
sisted on  them  alone,  as  they  were  under  the  care  and  keepng 
of  their  parishes.  But  who  does  not  see  that  this  reflux  oi  sa- 
pemimieraries,  when  kept  back  for  a  time  by  the  in-door  relief 
of  the  poor-house,  or  this  keeping  of  them  up,  when  held  on  for 
a  still  longer  time  by  a  supplementary  out-door  relief — that  in 
either  way  a  most  depressing  influence  is  made  to  overhang  the 
labour-market ;  and  so,  in  tact,  that  the  scale  of  remuneration, 
at  least  in  all  the  lower  walks  of  labour,  comes  to  be  very  much 
regulated  by  the  scale  of  parish  allowances  t  It  is  thus  that  un- 
der this  insidious  economy,  the  state  and  condition  of  the  working 
classes  come  to  be  virtually  placed  under  the  control  and  arbitration 
of  the  other  classes  in  society.  We  are  fSur  from  saying  that 
there  is  cruelty  in  the  intention  of  a  pooivlaw ;  but  fitted  as  it  is 
to  ensure  and  perpetuate  the  degradation  of  the  lower  orders, 
there  is  the  utmost  cruelty  in  efiect — ^and  all  the  more  provok- 
ing, that  it  is  cruelty  arrayed  in  smiles,  and  under  the  guise  of 
kindness  scattering  on  eveiy  side  of  it  the  hopes  and  the  pro- 
mises which  it  can  never  realize. 

There  is  surely  a  more  excellent  way ;  and  one  which,  if  adopts 
ed  and  persevered  in,  would  place  the  working  classes  of  our  Isiid 
on  a  far  more  stable  and  elevated  platform  than  they  now  occu- 

Ey.  We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  eflfectof  a  capital  in  the 
ands  of  labourers — not  that  they  might  thereby  become  the  «n- 
ployers  of  labour  themselves,  but  uiat  they  might  be  there- 
oy  enabled  to  negotiate  on  far  better  terms,  with  the  employ* 
ers  of  labour.  We  shall  not  now  repeat  over  again  the  un- 
doubted operation  it  would  have  both  in  shortening  the  periodi 
of  every  ^:^eat  commercial  depression,  and  also  in  sustaining  at  a 
greatly  higher  level  than  before  the  average  rate  of  wages 
Siroughout  the  country.  In  an  article  on  Savm^'  Banks,  which 
appeared  lately  in  the  Times  newspaper,  a  very  limited  view  was 
taken  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  m>m  these  institutions — nay, 
these  were  rather  depreciated  and  discouraged,  because  of  the 
difficulty  there  is  in  nnding  a  profitable  investiture  for  the  capital 
that  is  tnus  accumulated.  Now  for  ourselves  we  do  not  seek,  and 
do  not  in  the  least  care  for  such  an  investiture.  And  yet,  with  all 
strenuousness  would  we  recommend  a  habit  of  accumulation  both 
to  artizans  and  operatives  in  our  towns,  and  to  our  peasantry  in 
the  country — ^yet  this,  not  that  they  might  become  either  farmers 
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or  maniifiictiirers  themselves ;  but  that  on  the  question  of  wages 
they  might  stand  on  a  firmer  vantage-gronnd  with  the  employers 
of  labonr,  and  secnre  a  far  higher  remuneration,  than  if,  trora 
hand  to  mouth,  thej  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  superiors, 
and  dependent  upon  them,  it  may  be,  for  their  very  next  meal. 
Now  this  is  the  position  to  which,  by  dint  of  economy  and  right 
conduct,  they  mi^ht  make  good  their  ascent — ^a  station  of  greater 
independence,  ana  so  of  command  over  the  labour-market.  This 
is  what  the  advocates  of  the  gratuitous  system,  who  love  the  poor, 
and  are  intent  on  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number, 
are  honestly  aspiring  after ;  and  rejoice  in  contemplating  as  the 
brilliant  perspective,  which,  as  the  firuitof  their  own  nard-won  and 
well-husbanaed  means,  is  still  awaiting  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 
ciety. But  the  indispensable  habit  of  accumulation  is  what  will 
never  be  generally  entered  on,  till  the  treacherous,  false,  fast-and- 
loose  system  of  degrading  and  deceitM  pauperism  be  taken  out 
of  the  way.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  the  workmen  both  of 
England  and  Scotland  emerge  into  brighter  days,  when  the  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  their  popular  banners,  of  High  Wages  and  no  Poor- 
rate,  shall  at  lengtn,  and  after  many  successive  delusions  have 
passed  away,  obtain  its  glorious  fulfilment. 

As  in  our  last  article  we  adverted  to  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  Paisley,  we  beg  leave  to  present  an  extract 
nrom  what  ourselves  wrote  of  its  people  about  twenty-four  years 
ago. 

^^  There  is  another  and  a  far  more  excellent  way — ^not  to  be  at- 
tained, certainly,  but  by  a  change  of  habit  among  the  workmen  them- 
selves— ^yet  such  a  change  as  may  be  greatly  promoted  by  those  whose 
condidon  or  character  gives  them  inflaence  in  society.  We  have  al- 
ways been  of  opinion,  that  the  main  use  of  a  Savings  Bank  was,  not  to 
elevate  labom^rs  into  the  class  of  capitalists,  but  to  equalize  and  im- 
prove their  condition  as  labourers.  We  should  like  them  to  have  each 
a  small  capital,  not  wherewith  to  become  manufacturers,  but  where- 
with to  control  manufacturers.  It  is  in  this  way  (and  we  can  see  no 
other)  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  weather  iJl  the  fluctuations  to 
which  trade  is  liable.  It  is  the  cruel  necessity  of  overworking  which 
feeds  the  mischief  of  superabundant  stock,  and  which  renders  so  very 
large  a  transference  of  hands  necessary  ere  the  market  can  be  relieved 
of  &e  load  under  which  it  groans  and  languishes.  Now,  this  is  a  ne- 
cessity that  can  only  be  felt  by  men  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have  scarcely  more  than  a  day's  earnings 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  day.  Let  these  men  only  be  enabled,  on  the 
produce  of  former  accumulations,  to  live  through  a  season  of  depres- 
sion while  they  work  moderately,  or,  if  any  of  them  should  so  choose 
it,  while  they  do  not  work  at  sdl, — ^and  they  would  not  only  lighten 
such  a  period  of  its  wretchedness,  but  they  would  inconceivably  shor- 
ten its  duration.    The  overplus  of  manufactured  goods,  which  is  the 
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cause  of  miserable  wages,  would  soon  clear  awaj  under  that  restrictioii 
of  work  which  would  naturally  follow  on  the  part  of  men  who  did  not 
choose,  because  they  did  not  need,  to  work  for  miserable  wages.  What 
is  now  a  protracted  season  of  suffering  and  discontent  to  the  lower 
orders,  would,  in  these  circumstances,  become  to  them  a  short  bat 
brilliant  career  of  holiday  enjoyment.     The  report  of  a  heavy  down- 
fall of  wages,  instead  of  sounding  like  a  knell  of  despair  in  their  ean, 
would  be  their  signal  for  rising  up  to  play.     We  have  heard,  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  our  empire  a  more  intellectual  and  accomplished 
order  of  workmen  than  the  weavers  of  Paisley.     It  was  their  habit, 
we  understand,  to  abandon  their  looms  throughout  the  half  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  each  Saturday,  and  to  spend  this  lime  in  gardening,  or 
in  tlie  enjoyment  of  a  country  walk.     It  is  true^  that  such  titaie  might 
sometimes  be  viciously  spent ;  but  still  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  sufficiency  among  our  operatives,  as  that  they  could  afford  a 
lawM  day  of  every  week  for  their  amusement,  and  still  more,  that  they 
could  afford  whole  months  of  relaxed  and  diminished  industry,  when 
industry  was  underpaid.     This  is  the  dignified  posture  which  they 
might  attain  ;  but  only  after  the  return  of  better  times,  and  throu^ 
the  medium  of  their  own  sober  and  determined  economy.     Every  shil- 
ling laid  up  in  store,  and  kept  in  reserve  for  the  evil  day,  would 
strengthen  the  barrier  against  such  a  visitation  of  distress  and  difficulty 
as  that  from  which  we  are  yet  scarcely  emerging.     The  very  habits, 
too,  which  helped  them  to  accumulate  in  the  season  of  Well-paid  work, 
would  form  our  best  guarantee  against  the  vicious  or  immoral  abuse  of 
this  accumulation,  in  the  season  either  of  entire  br  comparative  inactivi- 
ty. We  would  expect  an  increase  of  reading,  and  the  growth  of  literary 
cultivation,  and  the  steady  advancement  of  virtuous  and  religious  ha- 
bits,— ^and,  altogether,  a  greater  weight  of  character  and  influence 
among  the  labouring  classes,  as  the  permanent  results  of  such  a  system. 
Instead  of  being  the  victims  of  every  adverse  movement  in  trade,  they 
would  become  its  most  effective  regulators. 

^'  This  is  the  eminence  that  the  labourers  of  our  nation  are  fully 
capable  both  of  reaching  and  of  maintaining.  But  it  is  neither  the 
Poor-rate  of  England,  nor  the  law  of  Parochial  aid  in  Scotland,  that  will 
help  them  on  to  it.  These  have  only  deceived  them  avray  from  the 
path  which  leads  to  independence ;  and  amid  all  the  complaints  which 
have  been  raised  against  the  system  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  the 
poor,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  our  poor,  because  under- 
paid operatives,  are  the  principal  sufferers  by  it.  Every  other  dass 
in  society  has  its  compensation.  It  is  paid  back  again  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  shape  of  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  and 
to  the  landholder  by  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  manufiEtctured 
articles.  It  is  only  the  operative  himself,  who  appears  to  be  pen- 
sioned by  it,  that  is  really  impoverished.  It  has  deadened  all  those 
incitements  to  accumulation  which  would  have  raised  him  and  his 
fellow-labourers  to  a  footing  of  permanent  security  in  the  state — 
And,  not  till  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  the  whole  mischief  and 
cruelty  of  this  delusion — ^not  till  they  see  where  it  is  that  their  most 
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powerful  and  malignant  enemy  is  l3dng  in  ambush — ^not  till  they  have 
learned  that,  under  the  guise  of  charity,  there  has  been  an  influence 
at  work  for  many  years,  which  has  arrested  the  march  of  the  lower 
orders  to  the  elevation  that  naturally  and  rightfully  belongs  to  them, 
and  till  they  come  to  understand  that  it  is  by  their  own  exertion  and 
self-denial  alone  that  they  can  win  their  way  to  it — not,  in  short,  till 
the  popular  cry  is  for  the  abolition,  rather  than  the  extension  of  pau- 
perism, will  our  labouring  classes  have  attained  their  full  share  of 
comfort  and  importance  in  the  commonwealth." 

We  have  only  one  reckoning  more  with  Dr.  Alison.  Li  pages 
48,  49  of  his  work,  he  makes  the  following  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence of  one  of  the  witnesses : — 

^'  The  defenders  of  the  present  system  in  Scotland  can  hardly  look 
forward  to  any  abatement  of  the  begging,  even  among  the  regular 
paupers :  and,  accordingly.  Dr.  Chalmers  stated  to  the  Commissioners 
— *  In  regard  to  beg^ng,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  the  objection  to  it 
which  some  people  have.  Ifjon  have  a  thorough  parochial  system, 
then  it  may  be  regulated.  I  don't  object  to  parish  badges  or  session 
badges,  keeping  the  parties  within  particular  walks.*  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  *  he  thinks  mendicity,  or  begging  from  door  to  door,  is 
more  demoralizing  than  a  parish  allowance ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
would  prefer  mendicity  to  an  allowance,  because^  under  a  right  parochial 
management,  mendicity  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  infinitesimal  J  ^^ — ^VoL  i., 
p.  378. 

'^  I  beg  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  it  is  only  t/we  have  a  tho- 
rough parochial  system,  that  Dr.  Chahners  supposes  that  mendicity 
can  be  properly  regulated ;  and  that  his  preference  of  this  plan  of  re- 
liefy  to  the  parochial  allowance  under  a  poor-law,  is  contingent  on  there 
being  such  a  '  right  parochial  management  as  shall  reduce  mendicity  to  a 
mere  infinitesimal^  On  this,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  '  your  (/"is  a 
mighty  peacemaker.'  It  is  really  not  necessary  to  speculate  on  what 
might  be  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  if  such  a  parochial  management 
existed.  Our  concern  is  with  a  country  m  which,  notwithstanding 
the  persevering  exertions  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  numerous  disciples, 
the  parochial  management  in  most  districts  is  such,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  poor,  with  whose  maintenance  the  parochial  authorities  are  in- 
trusted, are  in  a  miserable  state  of  destitution,  and  are  left  dependent 
for  their  subeifitence,  either  on  certain  voluntary  charitable  institutions, 
or,  more  frequently,  on  '  the  charity  of  their  neighbours,  nearly  as  poor 
as  themselves^*  or  on  '  common  begging.* " — ^Pp.  48,  49. 

Now,  it  is  very  true  that  the  treatment  of  which  he  complains 
proceeds  more  in  the  way  of  a  regimen  which  is  progressive  in 
its  operation,  whereas  his  own  treatment  consists  in  the  appliance 
of  medicines  which  will  take  instant  effect  in  one  way  or  other. 
And  if  we  thought  that  his  medicines  were  really  medicinal,  or 
were  at  all  fitted  to  better  the  condition  of  the  patient,  we  could 
have  no  objection  but  the  contrary,  to  the  regimen  of  the  one 
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treatment,  and  the  medicines  of  the  other,  being  sufifered  to  act 
contemporaneously  and  together,  on  one  and  the  same  subject. 
But  it  being  our  honest  conviction  that  his  medicines  bat  a^jigr*- 
yate  and  inflame  the  disease,  we  cannot  consent  that  the  regimen 
which  we  think  would  at  length  effect  its  extirpation,  shall  be 
counteracted,  or  rather,  as  we  apprehend,  defeated,  by  such  per- 
nicious and  unwholesome  prescnptions  as  would  not  only  enoan- 
ger,  but  most  certainly  prove  fatal  to  the  success  of  our  own  msr 
nagement.  Such  being  our  views,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
bom  our  methods  will  ever  be  admitted  at  the  same  time  into  the 
same  territoiy.  In  the  nature  of  things  indeed,  such  a  conjunc- 
tion is  impossible  ;  and  yet  practically  there  ought  to  be  no  dif* 
ference  betwixt  us  and  Dr.  Alison.  For  what  is  it  that  we  pro- 
pose? That  our  respective  methods  should  be  attempted,  not 
upon  the  same,  but  upon  different  subjects — ^The  compmsoiy  sys- 
tem, for  example,  in  JBdinburgh  at  large ;  the  gratmtous  in  one 
or  more  of  suA  districto  in  iainburgh,  »  the  plulanthropiste  of 
another  school  fix>m  that  of  Dr.  Alison  shall  receive  permission 
to  undertake.  And,  more  than  this,  the  compulsoiy  to  have  the 
whole  management  of  the  existent  pauperism ;  while  the  gratui- 
tous would  have  exclusively  to  do  with  the  firesh  and  the  new  fit- 
milies  who  are  yet  unsmitten  by  it.  Dr  Alison^  we  are  sure,  is 
not  the  person  who  would  shrink  from  such  atrial ;  and  it miffbt 
perhaps  make  it  all  the  more  acceptable  to  him — ^that,  in  me 
couise  of  a  very  few  months,  the  means  in  his  hand  would  be- 
come all  the  more  available  for  that  better  and  kindlier  treatment 
of  the  already  existent  pauperism,  which  his  heart  is  set  upon. 
He  is  most  intently  desirous  that  the  paupers  now  upon  the  roQ 
shall  be  more  generously  provided  for ;  and  most  certainly  so  are 
we — even  that  they  should  be  seen  in  ftdl  comfort  to  their  graves, 
were  the  barrier  once  set  up  against  the  admission  of  new  cases, 
henceforth  to  be  otherwise  met,  and  as  we  confidently  hope,  far 
more  rightly  and  humanely  provided  for.  The  nupod  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  cases  should  be  followed  up^  we  think,  not  by  a 
proportionally  rapid,  but  by  a  slower  decline  of  the  assessments — 
and  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a  more  bountiftd  entertainment  of  the 
cases  which  remain.  It  should  not  be  difficult  on  a  footing  like 
this  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  opposite  parties.  In  a 
larger  and  more  liberal  support  for  the  actual  generation  of  pau- 
pers, there  might  be  instant  gratification  to  the  benevolent  reel- 
ings of  the  one — ^while  the  other  would  obtain  the  liberty  it  has 
long  sought  for,  but  hitherto  in  vain,  for  at  least  attempting  if 
not  doing  that  to  which  it  stands  committed,  the  rearing  up  of 
a  better  and  happier  generation. 

But  we  must  now  huny  over  a  few  remaining  topics,  and  leave 
others  without  so  much  as  touching  upon  them.     And  first,  it 
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may  be  said,  why  so  anxious  for  a  permissive  daose  for  the  trial 
of  the  gratuitous  system  in  places  now  under  assessment — ^wben 
the  adoption  of  the  Commissioners'  Report  would  still  leave  for  a 
time  at  least,  a  great  part  of  Scotland  under  the  full  operation  of 
that  svstem,  and  in  a  state  of  entire  freedom  for  the  euibition  of 
its  efficacy  T  Our  i^ply  is,  that  nothing  which  is  done  in  a  country 
parish  can  have  the  effect  of  an  experimentum  crueis^  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  the  public  either  to  the  principle  and  philosophy  <n 
this  great  question,  or  to  the  practical  way  of  dealing  witn  it  in 
the  cases  of  greatest  imagined  difficulty.     The  uniform  testi- 
mony of  those  dty  clergymen  who  have  had  chai^  in  both 
situations,  is,  that  the  poor  in  our  towns  are  ^reatty  worse  off 
than  those  in  the  provmces ;  and  therefore,  no  inference  drawn 
from  the  success  of  the  gratuitous  system  in  the  latter  parishes, 
will  ever  lead  the  way  for   its   introduction  to   the  former. 
And,  besides,  let  it  be  observed,  how  any  measure  of  success  in 
the  conntnr  can  be  explained  away — ^how,  even  already,  Berwick- 
shire is  played  off  against  the  rest  of  Scotland,  ana  with  what 
readiness  and  plausibOity  the  most  partial  instances  and  testimo- 
nies  can  even  now  be  alleged  and  formed  into  the  basis  of  an 
universal  doctrine.  There  is  nothing  that  vdll  so  effectually  dissi- 
pate the  sophistry  of  these  explanations,  as  a  few  signal  and 
decisive  examples  of  success  in  places  conceived  beforehand  to 
be  the  most  unlikely  and  impracticable*    But  over  and  above 
this,  without  such  a  permissive  law  and  its  accompaniments  as 
we  have  ventured  to  recommend,  we  have  no  opportunity  for 
the  exemplification  of  the  retracing  procese.    Our  object  is  not 
merely  that  the  gratuitous  system  snail  keep  its  present  ground 
in  Scotland ;  but  that  it  shall  enter  on  the  assessed  territory, 
and  by  gradual  and  successive  substitutions  of  itself  throughout 
the  various  localities,  shall  at  length  displace  the  compmsory 
provision  altogether.    But  without  the  le^  pemussion  of  this, 
there  is  no  opening  for  such  an  enterprise — an  enterprise,  let  it 
be  observed,  moreover,  in  the  right  conducting  of  which,  the 
most  valuable  lesssons  have  yet  to  oe  given  forth  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  poor.  Not,  most  assuredly,  as  it  has  been  grievously 
misrepresented,  the  lesson  of  leaving  them  to  their  own  resources, 
but  01  guiding  them  to  the  right  use  and  appUcation  of  these  re- 
sources ;  of  reasoning  and  convincing  them,  what  it  is,  and  how 
much  it  is,  they  can  do  for  themselves ;  of  presnng  home  the  re- 
spective duties  which  belong  to  relatives  and  neighbours ;  and 
ever  pointing  the  eye  of  the  general  population  to  ttiat  high-road 
of  economy  and  temperance,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
carry  them  upward  to  a  stable  independence  and  sufficiency  that 
their  own  hands  shall  have  won,  and  their  own  resolute  perseve- 
J«ce  in  the  way  of  wisdom  and  sobriety  will  continue  to  pre- 
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serve  for  them.  Now,  all  this  can  be  done  effectively,  and  kindly, 
and  popularly,  by  each  friendly  visiter  in  his  own  mana^ble 
distnct ;  but  cannot  be  done  by  an  Union  Committee  casting  its 
wide  and  distant  and  superficial  survey  over  the  cily  multitude. 
The  charm  and  the  efficacy  of  our  method  are  essentially  bound 
up  with  the  maxim  of  **  Divide  et  impera " — a  maxim  which 
can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  mighty  aggregate  being 
broken  up  into  separate  and  small  enough  localities — small 
enough  for  each  bemg  placed  under  the  bland  and  companion- 
able and  domestic  management  of  one  who  can  convert  it  into 
his  home-walk,  and  become  the  acquaintance  and  fiiend  of  all 
its  families.  It  will  ever  be  our  pamful  regret,  should  the  door 
be  irrecoverably  closed  against  a  system  so  beauteous  and  benefi- 
cent as  this,  and  so  our  population  be  handed  over  to  the  heart- 
less and  wholesale  administrations  of  a  general  superintendence. 
It  will  indeed  prove  a  melancholy  satisfaction,  when  it  turns  out, 
as  we  predict  it  infallibly  will — if,  as  the  wretched  result  of  an 
absolutie,  imperative,  and  imqualified-  law,  it  shall  be  found  of  our 
poor,  that,  not  only  are  they  fi^^atly  more  numerous,  but  greatly 
more  destitute  and  dissatisned  than  before. 

This  article  is  expanded  far  beyond  our  anticipations,  else  we 
meant  to  have  closed  it  with  some  observations  on  the  total  dif- 
ference, both  in  principle  and  effect,  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
English  Poor  Laws^  It  is  a  subject  that  we  have  treated  of  else- 
where ;*  and  all  we  shall  therefore  say  of  it  at  present  is,  that 
we  should  hold  it  a  most  blissfrd  commutation,  if  the  modern 
were  exchanged  for  the  ancient  Poor  Law ;  and  so  far  from  de- 
precating the  introducti(Hi  of  it  into  Scotland,  we  should  regard 
it  as  convertible  into  the  best  resuks-  on  the  state  and  character 
of  her  people.  We  may  simply  state  what  the  law  is — ^the  ap- 
plication of  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  not  for 
the  support  of  all  its  poor,  hut  as  a  provision  for  certain  specified 
cases — ^the  Levites  and  strangers,  and  widows  and  &therless.  We 
have  but  room  for  one  remark  more.  The  Levites  were  the 
chief  educationists  in  Judea ;  and  their  fittest  representatives  in 
our  present  day  were  an  adequate  number  of  scnoolmasters  for 
the  plebeian  iietmilies  of  our  limd. 


*  «   Snffidency  of  a  Parodiial  System,'*  Ae,-~P,  1 
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Abt.  ym. — 1.  BibliccU  Researches  iii  Palestine^  Mount  Sifiaty 
and  Arabia  Petrcea^  ^c.  Bj  Edwabd  BoBmsoN,  D.D.  3 
vols.  8vo.    London,  1841. 

2.  JBibUotheca  Sacra :  or  Tracts  and  Essays  on  Topics  connected 
taith  Biblical  Literature  and  Theology.  Editor,  Edward  Ro 
BIN80N,  D.D.    New  York,  1843. 

3.  A  PasUyi^s  Memorial  ofEgypty  the  Red  Seoj  the  Wilderness  of 
Sin  and  Paran^  Mount  Sinaiy  Jerusalem^  and  other  principal 
localities  of  the  Holy  Landj  visited  in  1842 ;  with  brief  notes  of 
a  route  through  France^  Rome,  Naples^  Constantinople^  and  up 
the  Danube.  By  the  Eev.  George  Fisk,  LL.D.,  Prebend-* 
aiy  of  Lichfield,  Rural  Dean  and  Vicar  of  Walsall.  Second 
Edition.    London,  1844. 

A.  NarraUve  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira^  Teneriffe^  and  along  the 
Shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  S^c.  By  W.  K.  W IIDE,  M.R.I  A., 
&c.     Second  Edition.    Dublin,  1844. 

5.  Walks  about  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem,  By  W.  H. 
Bartlett.  London,  1844. 

6.  Travels  in  Egyptj  Arabia  Petrceaj  and  the  Holy  Land.  By 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Olin,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
University.  With  Twelve  Illustrations  on  Steel.  Two  vols. 
New  York,  1843. 

7.  Eothen,  or  Traces  of  TVavel  brought  home  from  the  East* 
London,  1844. 

8.  A  Tour  in  Egypty  Arabia  Petrceaj  and  the  Holy  Landj  in  the 
years  1841-2.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Measor,  M.A..,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Oambridge.    London  and  Exeter,  1844. 

9--  A  visit  to  the  Easty  comprising  Germany  and  the  Danubcj 
Constantinople^  Asia  Minor^  Egypt,  and  Idumea.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Formsby,  M.A.    London,  1843. 

10.  A  Visit  to  my  Father-Landj  being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to 
Syria  and  Palestine  in  1843.  By  Ridley  H.  Herschell, 
Author  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Jews,  &c.    London,  1844. 

11.  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  Ninth  Edition. 
London,  1841. 

12.  Irby  and  Mangles*  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Reprinted — 
Colonial  and  Home  Library.     1844. 

The  works  named  above  have  most  of  them  appeared  within 
the  last  two  years — all  within  four ;  and  the  list  might  have  been 
considerably  swelled,  especially  if  it  had  contained  all  connected 
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vnth  the  same  subject  that  have  appeared  of  late  in  France,  Grer- 
manj,  and  the  United  States.  During  the  ensuing  year,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  the  press,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  have 
disburdened  itself  of  several  '^  Holy  Land  tours"  and  ^^  visits  ;** 
besides  one  or  more  elaborate  critical  works,  the  product  of  years 
of  labour  by  untravelled  scholars.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  all 
who  travel  m  the  East  that  write  and  publish  ^^  Tours.'*  A  few 
years  ago  the  mist-covered  mountains  and  damp  glens  of  We8t> 
moreland  were  not  much  more  frequented  by  summer  visiters 
than  are  now  the  scorched  table  lands  and  sultry  wadys  of  Judea: 
scarcely  a  circle  in  the  upper,  literary,  and  scientific  classes  can 
be  frequented  without  encountering  some  intelligent  persons — 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  just  returned  from  a  ^^  trip  in  which 
they  have  jolted  it  upon  camels  across  the  desert — chatted  with, 
or  grinned  at  Bedoween,  upon  the  marjein  of  the  Asphaltic  Sea, 
and  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  a  night^  lodgement  m  Tiberias. 
At  the  same  time,  drawings  and  sketches  ^^  taken  in  Palestine  "  by 
professional  and  by  non-professional  practitioners,  are  to  be  found 
scattered  upon  every  ara¥ring-room  a&d  libraiy  table*  In  the 
place  of  Cowper^s  walk  at  Weston,  ^  sketched  on  the  spot,**  or, 
''the  Lo^nm  stone,  as  seen  from  beneath,"  we  have  now  ''the 
peaks  of  Sinai,"  or  "  the  mosk  of  Omar,"  drawn  "  by  a  lady  dur- 
mg  an  excursion,"  &c.  last  season  I  Now  all  this  must  mean 
something ;  and  we  may  venture  an  opinion  as  to  what  it  means ; 
but  for  the  present  we  merely  advert  to  the  practical  bearing  of  the 
fact  of  so  much  travelling,  and  cross-cutting  about,  over  a  sur- 
face not  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  four  English  counties — ^upon 
those  bookmaking  operations  of  which  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
article  ^ves  a  sampie.  Even  the  least  cautious  of  our  travellera 
— such  as  one  or  two  of  those  upon  whose  adventurous  produc- 
tions it  will  be  our  dutv  now  to  animadvert — ^find  themselves  oom- 
pelled,  once  and  agam,  to  assure  the  public  that  they  have  not 
forgotten  that  troops  of  their  oountrjrmen  have  trodden,  and  are 
treading  the  same  paths ;  and  may  be  qualified  to  attest,  or  to  re- 
vise a  httle,  their  reports.  It  will  be  our  own  fJEiult,  therefore,  if 
we,  t.  e.  the  stay-at-nome  folks,  do  not  at  length  make  ourselves 
well  and  authentically  acquainted  with  that  small  surfSeuse,  and 
with  those  sites  toward  which  there  is  so  remarkable  a  ooncraitrm- 
tion  of  minds,  or  at  least  of  eyes  and  feet,  at  this  moment. 

Such  a  knowledge-topographic  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  scenes 
of  the  canonical  history,  will  not,  however,  tpanianeausfy  result 
fi*om  all  the  publishing,  nor  from  all  the  engraving,  nor  m>m  all 
the  travelling  of  the  day ;  nor  will  it  be  secured  to  us  simply  by 
the  interaction  and  the  corrective  influence  exerted  over  hookr 
making  travellers,  by  travellers  not  making  books.    Apart  from 
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a  perpetually  exerted  and  severe  revision  of  such  books — apart 
from  a  keen  and  sifting  scrutiny  of  evidence — apart  from  a  learn* 
ed  collation  of  ancient  and  recent  evidence,  apart  from  this  sort  of 
vigilance  always  at  hand,  the  actual  frequency  of  travel,  and  the 
multiplication  of  books  relating  to  Palestme,  instead  of  diffiising  an 
authentic  body  of  topographic  and  antiquarian  information,  will 
only  deluge  us  with  errors ;  and  not  mere  errors,  but  sources  of 
error,  affecting  some  grave  questions.  We  think  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  we  shsQl  do  this  at  least — ^if  nothing  more— namely, 
convince  our  readers,  that  if  they  intend  to  mingle,  as  readers,  in 
the  throng  that  is  rushing  toward  the  ^^  holy  spots,"  they  must 
•*  look  wefl  about  them ;"  or  otherwise  they  may  be  roblJed,  not 
simply  of  the  conclusion  of  common  sense,  but  of  the  principles 
of  rational  historic  belief;  and  perhaps  even  of  their  faith  as 
Christians! 

The  tide  which,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  rolling  in  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  running  up  the  Nile,  and  fimng 
every  wady  of  Palestine,  and  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  has  obeyed  more 
impulses  than  that  of  the  moon ;  and  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  regard  this  pressing  forward  toward  the  Land  of  Prophecy — 
this  intentness  of  the  European  mind  upon  ^'  the  East,"  m  an  al- 
most supernatural  light,  and  as  indicative  of  stupendous  events 
now  ^^  at  the  very  doors,"  might  do  well  to  look  a  little  into  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case ;  and  then  to  set  off  a  something  from  their 
reckoning.  We  are,  however,  very  ready  to  grant  to  such  per- 
sons— ^that  even  so  much  of  the  now-going  travelling,  and  book- 
making,  and  sketching,  of  which  Palestine  is  the  subject,  as  is 
fiedrly  attributable  to  the  most  frivolous  or  mercenaiy  motives,  may 
nevertheless,  in  its  ulterior  result,  bear  upon  those  events  of  which 
Syria  is  likely  to  be  the  scene,  and  the  reason.  *^  Journeys,"  and 
^  Narratives,"  and  lithographic  illustrations,  and  woodcuts,  of 
which  the  motive  has  been  of  the  most  vulgar  sort,  and  which  yet 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  mind  of  the  Western  nations  into 
perpetual  and  familiar  converse  with  Syrian  scenery,  and  with 
canonical  sites,  may,  in  the  end,  or  at  some  not  remote  crisis  of 
European  affairs,  venr  materially  influence  the  feelings,  and  the 
political  behaviour  of  all  civilized  commtmities.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  more  than  a  few  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,  are  becoming  so  vividly  and  minutely  conver- 
sant with  the  sui&ce,  and  with  its  natural  and  artificial  objects, 
that,  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  signal  events,  such  per- 
sons, and  each  communicating  his  impressions  to  those  around 
hinL  would  feel  almost  as  a  man  does  who,  in  a  foreign  land, 
reads  a  newspaper-^account  of  what  has  just  happened  in  his  na- 
tive parish.    Many  of  us  who  stay  at  home  reading  travels,  and 
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looking  at  views,  have  already  acquired  a  more  exact  and  pio- 
ture-IiKe  idea  of  the  Holy  Cily,  and  of  its  environs,  or  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee,  than  we  possess  of  Dablin,  or  of  Liverpool,  if  we  have 
not  happened  lately  to  visit  those  near*at*hand  places. 

We  say,  that  this  £uniliar  knowledge  of  Palestine,  diffused  so 
widely,  and  by  so  many  divers  means,  may,  and  probably  will, 
greatly  influence  the  W  estem  world,  at  some  not  remote  junc- 
ture, even  although  there  be  little  or  nothing  of  deep  purpose,  or 
of  rational  intent,  in  the  impulse  which  is  thus  again  ^'  precipita- 
ting Europe  upon  Asia." 

The  modem  facilities  of  transit  and  travel  are  at  once  the 
consequence,  and  the  cause  of  transit  and  travel ;  for  in  this,  as 
in  other  instances,  the  demand  produces  the  supply,  and  then 
the  supply  gives  rise  to  a  tenfold  demand.  ^'  Wnither  shall  we 
turn  our  step  this  season  ?"  ask  the  listless  holders  of  superfluous 
time  and  cash :  ^^  every  thing  west  of  Constantinople  has  been 
looked  at  to  weariness: — ^to  Egypt! — to  Arabia  Petraea! — to 
Palestine!"  Then  follow  the  calculations  from  which  it  may 
be  made  to  appear  that  such  an  excursion  may  be  ^^  done  for  as 
little"  as  almost  any  other  four  months'  excursion ;  and  then  the 
interchanged  assurances  of  "  perfect  safety"  and  ^^  oamfort." 
^^  The  Marseilles  steamer  sails — let  us  see — on  a  Monday — 
reaches  Alexandria,"  &c.  &c.  And  so,  and  in  this  lightsome 
style,  is  a  journey  spoken  of,  and  planned,  which,  to  ^ococke, 
Maundrell,  and  even  to  Burckhardt,  appeared  an  arduous  enter- 
prise, fuU  of  peril  and  of  solemn  difficulty ! 

Li  fact  the  countries  at  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean,  lie 
just  now  on  the  extreme  verge  of  that  region  which  may  be 
traversed  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  security,  and  without  ex- 
posure to  excessive  personal  inconveniences  or  imminent  risks. 
To  go  beyond  this  range,  is  an  enterprise  which  must  be  left,  at 
present,  to  practised  and  resolute  travellers — ^to  military  men,  to 
political  agents,  to  missionaries,  and  to  scientific  pioneers.  But 
of  course  all  who  possess  the  means  to  do  so,  and  who  have 
already  seen  the  sights  of  Europe,  and  who  must  go  somewhere, 
will  now  press  upon  what  we  have  designated  as  the  verge  of 
practicable,  or  pleasure-like,  travel: — ^that  is  to  say,  they  will 
put  themselves  on  board  the  steamer  to  Alexandria  at  South- 
ampton, or  at  Marseilles — ascend  the  Nile  to  Cairo — cross  the 
desert  to  Suez  or  Akaba — descend  Wady  Mousa — ^vistt  the 
city  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  thence  *^m  up"  to  Jerusalem — ^huny  on 
toward  Beirut,  and  gladly,  after  snakmg  their  garmi^tSy  set  feot 
again  upon  the  wdcome  deck  of  the  Daraanelles  boat ; — and  then 
the  liberal  and  book-buying  public  may  think  itadf  veiy  mo- 
derately taxed,  if  it  is  not  called  upon  to  pay  the  costs  of  more 
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than  one  in  a  bondred  of  these  trips  to  the  Levant,  under  the 
goise  of  an  octavo  with  ^^  steel  plates." 

Influences  far  more  serious,  and  more  productive,  are,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  leading  travellers  to  Syria ;  but  we  shall  re- 
serve to  the  last,  what  we  mav  have  to  say  relative  to  researches 
carrying  on  at  tbe  impulse  of  rational  and  worthy  motives,  and 
£rom  which  important  consequences  cannot  fail  to  result.  We 
must,  however,  first  clear  the  ground  a  little,  by  dismissing, 
with  a  cursory  and  well-meant  criticism,  the  representatives  or 
spokesmen  of  a  host  of  good  folks,  who,  if  they  did  nothing  more 
tnan  empty  their  own  purses,  might  well  be  let  alone ;  but  they 
seem  to  be  leading  astray  the  Christian  mind  at  home ;  as  well 
as  affording,  by  their  absurdities,  much  occasion  of  triumph  to 
infidels. 

These  firequenters  of  the  "  Holy  Land,"  whom  we  must  ar- 
raign, as  likely  to  prejudice  truth  by  their  overweening,  their 
fond  fancies,  and  their  wild  speculations,  may  conveniently  be 
spoken  of  under  two  designations — asyjirstj  those  who  are  doting 
upon  the  future,  and,  secondly ^  those  who  dote  upon  the  past. 
But  what  is  it,  to  doUy  in  our  present  application  of  the  word  ? 
We  answer — ^to  wed  oneself  to  an  unproved,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  absiu'd  and  presumptuous  supposition,  or  system;  and 
then,  to  rush  forw£u*d,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  heedless  of 
facts,  deluded,  and  deluding,  until  a  single  error  has  swollen  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  real  impiety ;  and  so  has  taken  to  itself  the 
qualities  of  a  pernicious  infatuation. 

The  same  writer — ^and  some  of  those  now  before  us  have 
actually  done  so — ^may  play  his  part  in  both  of  these  modes  of 
folly.  Lideed,  that  same  eagerness  of  temper,  and  that  ambition 
to  be  gaped  at,  and  that  lack  of  sound  judgment  which  impels  a 
man  to  figure  on  the  one  ground,  is  likely  enough  to  leaa  him 
to  attempt  it  on  the  other  also.  Thus,  we  find  certain  devout 
and  not-to-be-daunted  champions  of  ^^  kissed-away  stones,"  profi- 
cients also  in  all  the  architectural  details  and  decorations  of  millen- 
nial temples  and  palaces  I 

Within  the  last  few  years,  more  than  a  few  persons,  some  of 
whom  stand  before  the  world  as  authors,  have  made  pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  City,  impelled,  as  one  might  almost  think,  by  a  tacit 
wish  to  superintend  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies ; — or,  at 
least,  to  be  on  the  spot,  and  ready  to  aid  and  assist  in — or 
to  ^^  report"  the  course  of  those  supernatural  events  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  chronology,  cannot  now  be  delayed  beyond  a 
few  months  I  Brains  that  nave  become  heated  in  latitude  51,  or 
56,  have  gone  to  gather  a  still  higher  excitement  beneath  the 
heats  of  latitude  32 !  and  the  extent  to  which  well-educated  men 
have  proceeded — in  the  strength  of  an  inflamed  imagination — 
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seeing  what  does  not  exist,  and  not  se^g  what  does,  is  at  once 
wondferfiil  and  mortifying. 

But  what  are  we  saying — not  that  the  stndy  of  Scripture  pro- 
phecy, which,  if  it  be  studied  at  all,  must  include  the  portions 
that  are  unfulfilled,  is  unlawful  or  unnecessaiy,  <Hr  in  any  way  to 
be  reprehended,  or  repressed.  We  are  prepared  to  say  the  very 
contrary ;  and  not  that  those  who  have  qualined  themsefves  for  the 
task  by  arduous  studies  at  home,  should  be  blamed  finr  wiidiing 
if  practicable,  to  verify  their  surmises,  and  to  establish  or  revise 
their  conclusions,  by  an  actual  inspection  of  the  Land  of  Pro- 
phecy ; — by  no  means ;  for  a  journey  so  undertaken,  and  so  pro- 
vided for,  to  Palestine,  would,  very  probably,  in  its  results,  pro- 
mote Biblical  exegesis ;  and  it  might,  at  the  least  in  some  single 
cases,  have  the  happy  effect  of  sending  a  man  home  to  his  sphere 
of  useftdness,  disabused  of  the  bubble  speculations  which  he  had 
taken  out  with  him.  To  some  temperaments  the  mere  jostling  in 
the  great  world,  implied  in  a  long  journey — and  the  steamboat 
bustk — and  the  sharp  look-out  for  one's  luggage — and  the  care  of 
one's  coffee-pot  and  tea-canister,  and  then  the  scapes  and  annoy- 
ances of  Syrian  travelling — aye,  even  the  flea-^rment  of  a  sultry 
night  in  a  Syrian  chamber,  would  altogether  bring  a  man  round 
about  towards  the  quarter  of  calm  common  sense— and  far  more 
effectively  and  speedily  do  this  than  could  or  would  have  been 
done  by  the  utmost  cogency  of  an  antagonist  pamphlet,  or  even 
by  the  searching  banter  of  an  ill-tempered  reviewer. 

What  we  do  mean  is  this, — ^that  those  who  set  out  on  their 
travels  to  the  Holy  Land,  should  remember,  before  they  set  out, 
and  while  they  are  abroad,  and  especially  when  they  return,  and 
are  compiling  their  ^*  Narratives,"  that  the  Holy  Land  is  a  Holt 
Land,  and  that,  in  relation  to  the  scenes  and  sites  of  the  canonical 
history,  and  to  the  ground  whereon  stupendous  acts  are  yet  to 
be  witnessed,  men  .cannot  sport  nonsense,  without  doing,  or  run- 
ning the  risk  of  doing,  serious  mischief.  To  such  persons  we 
womd  take  leave  to  say, — Go,  if  you  please,  to  Rome,  and  there 
blunder  on,  mistaking  Pagan  monuments  for  Christian  monu* 
ments ;  or  go  to  the  plains  of  Troy ;  look  about,  and  pick  up 
Achilles'  own  shoe-tie  I  Thence  travel  on  to  the  swampa  where 
Babylon's  glory  once  dazzled  the  world;  and  read  its  bricks, 
upside  for  down;  and  on  your  return,  ascend  the  Nile,  and 
find  a  piece  of  Pharoah's  hand-writing  on  a  papyrus,  of  the  time 
of  Adrian.  Go  to  any  of  these  places,  and  do  any  of  these  things, 
and  be  blameless ;  but  when  you  tread  the  soil  which  inspired 
men  have  consigned  to  the  religious  and  fnode$t  reeaxds  of  all 
mankind,  then,  let  your  words  be  few,  your  fancies  suenced,  and 
the  flippant  conceit  of  travelling  authorship  suppressed,  by  a 
rational  awe  * — ^remembering  that  very  slender  abilities,  and  veiy 
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moderate  acquirements^  are  more  than  enough,  to  enable  a  man 
to  bring  down  the  scoffs  of  the  irreligious  upon  sacred  truths,  as 
well  as  to  lead  the  simple  out  of  the  path  of  a  Scriptural  belief. 

Some  of  the  grave  writers,  whose  works  are  now  on  our  table, 
would,  we  dare  say,  make  long  faces,  in  listening  to  the  pleasantries 
of  the  facetious  author  of  "  Epthen."  This  gentleman,  how- 
ever, althoygh  he  jests  an  holy  grQimd,  does  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  jest  with  it ;  his  jsays  nothing — as  we  remember,  tend- 
ing to  sh9ke  his  reader^s  faitp  in  Christianity  itself,  although,  as 
to  the  "  certainty  of  the  spot  where  the  cock  crew,'*  he  professes 
himself,  indeed,  "  far  firoip  being  convinced.''  Yet  he  writes  in 
the  sincere  tone  pf  a  believe,  jthough  perhaps  not  himself  one 
of  the  ipost  devout  of  persons ;  meantime,  tne  writers  we  have 
now  in  view — or  some  of  them,  do  not  scruple  to  turn  facts 
upside  down,  and  inside  out,  for  the  support  either  of  some  theory 
of  prophetic  interpretation,  or  of  some  .inane  superstition ;  and 
this  unscrupulous  behaviour  pf  theirs,  .set  off  with  an  abundance 
of  Scriptural  qi^iotations,  is  ^neratipg  a  wide-stretching  sus- 
picion .as  to  Christianity  itselt,  i^  theliearts  of  well-informed, 
but  sceptically  disposed,  men.  Such  ppien — ^unwarrantably,  we 
grant — draw  a  tacit  conclusion  frpia  the  perusal  of  such  books, 
which  is  fatal  to  their  own  reUgipus  convictions.  We  must^ 
however,  revert  to  this  uncomfortable  topic. 

But  we  have  named,  in  the  second  place,  those  who  are  doting 
upon  the  past ;  and  a  host  it  is,  armed  and  resolute,  and  not 
to  be  assailed  with  impunity.  Kwe  are. to  confine  our  view  to 
recent  years,  it  is  the  high-soaring  Chateaubriand  who  leads  this 
band  of  crusaders :  Lamartine  follows,  on  the  same  line :  Mr. 
Newman  leads  a  host  of  his  own ;  and  Dr.  Wilde,  as  we  presume, 
would  wish  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

That  remarkable  event  of  our  times — ^the  revival,  everywhere, 
of  what  are  called  "  Church  Principles" — ^in  other  words,  the  re- 
ligious system  of  the  Middle  ages,  mvolves  the  adoption,  and  the 
defence,  of  all  the  more  prominent  and  Catholic  beliefs — ^touch- 
ing tombs,  shrines,  miracles,  relics,  to  which  the  ^'  Chiux^h"  has 
at  any  time  pledged  her  honour  and  credit :  and  in  this  instance 
the  '^  Church"  must  be  understood  to  mean,  as  well  the  Eastern, 
as  the  Western — ^the  Greek,  as  the  Bomish  hierarchies ;  for  in 
the  eyes  of  the  movers  of  this  revival,  the  one  branch  is  as  dear 
to  Catholic  hearts  as  the  other,  and  the  filial  yearnings  of  '^  Eng- 
lish Catholics"  is  as  painMly  tender  towara  the  one,  as  toward 
the  other.  Now,  there  is  no  article  of  faith,  held  in  common  by 
the  two  churches,  in  relation  to  which  there  has  been  a  more 
entire  "  consenf — ^none  held  with  a  more  fervent  intensity,  than 
is  that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  holy  spots,  and  relics,  conserved 
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at  Jerusalem.  During  the  course  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years — a  term  embracmg,  in  the  view  of  modem  Catholics,  the 
most  authentic  era  of  the  Christian  cycle, — during,  we  say,  this 
lapse  of  time,  the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  reality 
01  the  principal  sites,  in  and  about  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, have  been  affirmed  with  an  unwavering  confidence — al- 
ways— every  where — and  by  every  body; — ^heretics  excepted! 
There  is  no  article  of  the  creed  that  can  challenge  for  itself  a 
more  cordial  unanimity  of  belief  than  this.  Besides,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Cross,  and  the  consecration  of  the  Sepulchre,  stands 
forward  as  one  of  the  earhest  and  the  most  deliberate  and  signal 
of  the  instances  on  which  the  vast  hierarchical  scheme— Eastern 
and  Western — ^has  rested  its  claims  as  a  divine  and  miraculously 
authenticated  institution.  Moreover,  the  alternative  in  this  case 
is  of  a  kind  which  excludes  a  passive  neutrality,  and  which  carries 
with  it  a  far-extending  and  onerous  consequence :  for  if  the  three 
crosses  were  not  the  three  crosses,  and  if  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre" 
be  not  the  Holy  Sepulchre — ^then  the  "  invention"  is  an  inventim 
indeed,  which,  considering  its  pecuUar  cut^umstances,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  credit  of  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the  moral  repu- 
tation of  public  persons,  stands  without  a  parallel  in  awfiil  auda- 
city and  impious  wickedness.  And  in  fact,  if  such  a  conclusion 
as  this  must,  after  all,  be  admitted,  then,  and  thereafter,  it  wiQ 
be  almost  a  desperate  undertaking  to  defend  either  Vincent  of 
Lerins'  axiom,  or  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the 
Greek  Church,  or  the  Romish  Church,  or  "  Church  principles," 
or  the  "  Tracts,"  or  Mr.  Newman ;  or,  in  short,  anything  tnat  is 

Srood  and  holy  in  a  Catholic  sense.  It  has  come  therefore  to  be 
elt,  and  eveiy  year  more  and  more  distinctly  so,  that  this  parti- 
cular antiquarian  question,  and  the  turn  it  shall  take,  is  (we  in- 
tend no  play  upon  the  words)  an  easperimentum  crucisy  in  relation 
to  the  great  controversy  of  our  times. 

At  the  impulse  of  this  deep  and  anxious  feeling,  several  ac- 
complished men  have,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  set  out 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land — ^hoping,  not  merely  to  in- 
flame their  personal  piety  by  making  tne  round  of  the  sacred 
spots,  and  kneeling  and  kissing  where  it  is  orthodox  to  kneel  and 
to  kiss,  but  to  gamer  some  straws  of  proof — some  new  straws — 
wherewith,  as  loyal  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  they  might,  on  their  re- 
turn, fight  the  fight  of  faith,  against  the  Saracen  host — ^American, 
English,  Scotch,  and  German  ;  to  wit,  neologists,  atheists,  and 
dissenters. 

We  do  not  intend,  at  this  time,  to  enter,  in  any  formal  manner, 
upon  this  great  argument, — concerning  the  Cross  and  Sepulchre, 
— ^having  other  objects  immediately  in  view ;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
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authors  of  several  of  the  books  on  our  table  do  warmly  take  it  up ; 
and  as  most  of  them  advert  to  it,  we  shall,  while  glancing  at 
these  passages,  venture  a  remark  upon  a  point  or  two  of  the 
evidence,  as  well  as  animadvert  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  champions  of  the  present  day  think  it  good  to  signalize 
their  zeal. 

But,  in  starting  to  enter  upon  this  ground,  we  cannot  refirain 
from  an  expression  of  the  mingled  feeling  of  grief  and  sham^-of 
perplexity  and  alarm,  that  has  attended  our  perusal  of  some  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  English  literature, — and  especially  so  much 
as  is  biblical  and  topographic,  is  seen  and  read  in  Germany ;  and, 
moreover,  books  of  tms  class,  embodyinfic  as  they  do  facts  and 
narrative^,  important  or  entertLming,  L  f  eard  of/and  sometimes 
read  by  many  of  that  now  large  class  of  cultured  persons,  at  home 
and  abroad,  who,  choosing  to  turn  away  fcom  th^Tmass  of  direct 
and  irrefragable  evidence  which  sustains  the  Gospel  history,  dwell 
with  malign  pleasure  upon  the  dark  history  oi  ^^  the  Cnurch;" 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  catching  at  the  indiscretions  and 
follies  of  their  Christian  contemporaries,  aa  affording  to  themselves 
reason  enough  for  their  unbelief.  In  this  view  then,  mortifying 
and  distressing  it  is  to  think  that  men,  occupying  responsible  posi- 
tions in  the  Church, — ipen  who,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  alphaoetic 
honours  which  float  at  the  rear  of  their  names,  are  well  informed 
persons,  and  therefore  are  precluded  from  the  apology  of  ignor- 
ance, should  exhibit  themselves  before  the  world  as  the  credulous 
and  unscrupulous  swallowers  of  the  monkish  nonsense  of  the  East ; 
and  as  the  dupes  of  the  most  flimsy  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  a 
man  can  be  moved  by,  and  which  is  only  just  pardonable  in 
"  ladies  under  eighteen ;"  and  that  these  persons — clergy  and 
laity — ^while  they  seem,  and  we  doubt  not  are,  sincere  m  their 
professed  faith  as  Christians,  yet  employ  their  energies,  and  show 
themselves  all  alive,  not  in  defence  of  the  evangelic  history,  such 
as  inspired  men  have  left  it,  but  of  the  old  wives'  fables  of  the 
most  debauched  periods  of  church  history  I 

We  hold  it  therefore  to  be  a  duty  on  this  occasion,  to  admi- 
nister a  word  of  reproof  to  the  parties  in  question :  such  reproof, 
we  mean,  as  any  man,  whether  armed,  or  not  armed,  witn  the 
authority  of  "  ofiice,"  may  feirly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and 
charity,  administer  to  any  other  man,  as  a  Christian  brother  or 
fellow-citizen.  It  is  weU  felt — as  we  have  just  said — ^by  the 
champions  of  antiquity,  and  herein  they  are  not  mistaken,  that 
the  question  concerning  the  True  Cross,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
intimately  touches  the  very  core  of  the  modem  "  Church-prin- 
ciples" theory ;  and  that  a  verdict  against  both,  or  either,  would 
go  far  toward  the  overthrow  of  certain  assumptions  on  which 
Slat  theory  has  been  made  to  rest.   But  here  a  distinction  should 
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be  carefully  noted.  Oxford  divilles,  and  their  adherents,  very 
naturally  wish  to  make  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre"  cany  the  "  Holy 
Cross ;"  in  fact,  however,  it  will  not  sustain  this  burden.  ^  e 
mean  this — that,  even  if  the  genuineness  of  the  sepulchre  could 
be  established,  the  story  of  the  invention  of  the  cross  would  stand 
on  its  own  independent  evidence  ;  and  this  evidence  is  such — ^it 
is  so  flagrantly  mendacious,  as  to  have  brought  upon  itself  the 
reluctant  disapproval  of  many  who  show  themselves  eager  to  be- 
lieve, as  far,  and  as  much,  as  is  possible.  This  ^  invention/* 
therefore,  will  remain  as  a  foul  blot  upon  the  system,  and  upon 
the  times,  and  upon  the  persons  whence  it  originated.  Even 
Dr.  Wilde,  ("  Narrative,"  p.  476,  note),  says —  • 

"  With  regard  to  the  miracle  of  the  finding  of  the  Cross,  I  fUly 
agree  with  those  who  look  upon  it  as  '  a  pious  fraud :'  and  this  has 
been,  I  think,  completely  estabUsbed  during  the  late  controverBj; 
but  I  am  still  slow  to  believe,  that  because  the  reputed  finding  of  ^e 
Cross  is  an  idle  tale,  the  antiqiiity  and  validity  of  the  Sepuldu»  and 
Calvary  on  that  account  fall  to  the  ground." 

The  facetious  author  of  "Eothen,"  though  professing  to  believe 
in  the  Sepulchre,  gives  in  his  adherence  in  a  manner  which 
would  imply  his  scepticism  as  to  every  thing  else — ^tbe  Cross 
included. 

'<  A  Protestant,  famiUar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  ignorant  of 
tradition,  and  the  geography  of  modem  Jerusalem,  finds  himself  a 
good  deal  ^  mazed '  when  he  first  looks  for  the  sacred  sites.  The 
Holy  Sepulchre  is  not  in  a  field,  without  the  walls,  but  in  the  midst, 
and  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  under  the  roof  of  the  great  church, 
which  I  have  been  talking  about :  it  is  a  handsome  tomb  of  oblong 
form,  partly  subterranean  and  partly  above  ground ;  and  closed  in 
on  all  sides,  except  the  one  by  which  it  is  entered.  Ton  descend  into 
the  interior  by  a  few  steps,  and  there  find  an  altar  with  buniing 
tapers.  This  is  the  spot  which  is  held  in  greater  sanctity  than  any 
other  at  Jerusalem.  When  you  have  seen  enough  of  it,  you  feel  per^ 
haps  weary  of  the  busy  crowd,  and  inclined  for  a  gallop ;  yon  ask 
your  dragoman,  whether  there  will  be  time  before  sunset  to  take  a 
ride  to  Mount  Calvary.  Mount  Calvaiy,  Signer  t— eccolo  I  Uis^ 
stairs  on  the  first  floor.  In  effect,  you  ascend,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
just  thirteen  steps,  and  then  fon  are  shewn  the  now  golden  sockets  in 
which  the  crosses  of  our  Lord  and  the  two  thieves  were  fixed.  All 
this  is  startling,  but  the  truth  is,"  &c. — EotheOj  p.  218. 

'^  I  concede,  however,  that  the  attempt  of  the  Empress  to  ascertain 
the  sites  of  the  minor  events  cannot  be  safely  relied  upon.  With  re- 
spect, for  instance,  to  the  certainty  of  the  spot  where  die  cock  crew,  I 
am  hr  fix)m  being  convinced." — ^P.  220. 

Again,  Dr.  Olin,  the  American  Wesleyan  President,  who 
appears  to  have  adopted  it  as  his  rule,  in  visiting  the  Holy  Land, 
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to  believe  every  thing  which  may  by  possibility  be  believed,  and 
who  "  deprecates  every  tendency  to  an  over-cantious  and  sceptical 
criticism/'  nevertheless  is  staggered  as  to  the  ^^  invention ;  and 
is,  though  reluctantly,  forced  to  let  go  his  hold  of  it. 

<<  Nothing,"  he  says,  ^'  perhaps  has  tended  so  much  to  throw,  dis- 
credit and  contempt  upon  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, as  the  mummeries  and  impudent  pretensions  that  arose  from 
this  finding  of  the  Cross  by  Helena ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  traveller  who  has  been  shewn  this  same  Cross,  or  frag- 
ments of  it,  in  half  the  great  Catholic  churches  in  Europe,  should  be 
able  to  visit  the  actual  scene  of  this  well-attested,  but  most  impro- 
bable transaction — the  finding,  in  an  entire  state,  of  an  object  so  perish- 
able in  its  material  and  construction,  nearly  three  hundred  years  after 
the  crucifixion — ^with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  or  fitted  to  appre- 
ciate the  less  questionable  traditionary  argument  in  fiivour  of  the 
identity  of  Calvary." — Travda,  vol.  ii.,  p»  301. 

Mr.  Newman,  and  with  him  the  more  resolute  of  the  Oxford 
Tract  writers,  stand  almost  alone  in  speaking  of  the  ^^  invention 
of  the  Cross,''  otherwise  than  in  terms  of  indicant  contempt ; 
and  as  the  exemplar  of  the  impious  frauds  of  the  debauched  age 
in  which  it  was  contrived.  All  the  circumstances  consider^ 
and  the  subject  thus  trifled  with — a  machination  more  detest- 
ably wicked  than  this  has  scarcely  ever  been  carried  into  effect, 
or  persiisted  in,  and  very  extensive  has  been  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence in  vitiating  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  clergy.  Eastern  and 
Komish;  and  in  enslaving  the  people.  Nothing  short,  there- 
fore, of  a  controversial  necessity  the  most  urgent,  coidd  impel 
any  one  who  is  surrounded  with  the  light — ^we  do  not  say  of 
science,  which  such  persons  affect  to  contemn — ^but  of  historical 
criticism — any  one,  not  burying  himself  in  a  cell — ^wherein  his 
complexion  has  forgotten  now  to  blush ;  but  who  every  day 
must  be  looked  at,  and  must  look  others  in  the  face ; — such  a 
one,  to  declare  himself  as  the  champion  of  St.  Macarius'  "  Holy 
Cross  f  The  inconsistencies — the  impudent  patchings — ^the 
lying  style  of  the  narratives  of  the  invention — ^the  enormity  of 
tne  demand  it  makes  upon  miraculous  agency — ^the  bad  pur- 
poses of  priestly  ambition  which  it  subserved  at  the  moment, 
and  the  endless  frauds  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  are  altogether 
much  more  than  enough  to  carry  a  resentftd  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  every  man  that  is  open  at  all  to  con\4ction.  In  fact, 
the  fable  has  been  abandoned  by  every  body — ^who  dares  aban- 
don it ;  and  it  is  adhered  to  by  those  only  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that,  to  trample  their  own  reason  in  the  dust,  and  to 
prostitute  their  talents,  their  learning,  and  their  reputation  in 
the  service  of  "  the  Church," — even  when  the  Church  fla^antly 
lies — ^is  an  offering,  and  a  self-sacrifice,  acceptable  to  God ! 
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But  we  retom  to  our  position^  and  we  wish  to  leave  distinctly 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  state  of  the  case — namely,  that, 
even  could  the  Holy  Sepulchre  be  authenticated — the  "  Holy 
Cross"  must  remain  as  a  stigma  of  shame  on  the  front  of  the 
churches  which  have  sold  themselves  to  this  impiety :  but,  on  the 
other  side,  if  the  Holy  Sepulchre  be  overthrown,  it  carries  with 
it,  in  its  ruin,  necessarily,  the  "  Holy  Cross  :**  and  then  the  two 
impostures  melt  into  one  black  spot,  which  no  soap  of  slimy 
logic  will  ever  remove  from  the  party  to  which  it  adheres. 

If  we  say  a  word  more  concerning  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  it  is 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  significance  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  its  bearing  upon  the  "  Church-principles'*  controversy — 
as  because — and  this  is  evident  from  most  of  the  works  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  not  to  mention  others  that  are  less 
recent,  that  a  confrised  notion,  or  false  feeling  on  this  subject, 
is  spreading  among  Palestine  tourists,  and  is  operating  to  divert 
them  from  the  rational  path  of  bibUcal  research,  and  is  impli- 
cating them  in  the  adoption  and  defence  of  topographic  absur- 
dities, in  a  manner,  and  to  an  extent,  that  must  weaken  our 
confidence  in  their  reports  upon  whatever  subject.  Our  main 
intentions  in  this  article  being — to  stimulate,  and  perhaps  even 
to  direct  such  fiiture  inquiries  as  may  tend  at  once  to  elucidate 
and  to  corroborate  the  inspired  writings,  we  could  not  well  ad- 
vance, without  attempting,  at  least,  to  turn  readers  at  home,  and 
tourists,  firom  the  worse  than  Mle  pursuit  of  that  which  ministers 
to  nothing  but  sentimentalism  and  superstition. 

In  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  there 
may  be  adduced  the  general  (though  not  universal)  assent  of 
Christendom,  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  present  time ;  but 
beyond  or  besides  this  "consent,"  we  do  not  know  that  any  particle 
ofposiHve  evidence^  or  any  proof,  of  whatsoever  kind,  sustains  the 
aflmnative  argument ;  while,  on  the  negative  side,  improbabiU- 
ties — ^topographical  and  historical — ^reach  as  far  as  they  can  to  fall 
at  all  shc»*t  oi  an  absolute  or  physical  impossibility.    These  im- 
probabihties  have,  in  fact,  presented  themselves  in  the  strongest 
light  to  intelligent  travellers,  and  to  all  persons  of  ingenuous 
temper,  from  an  early  age  to  the  present  day;  and  the  allega- 
tions advanced  by  Mr.  Newman  m  his  Essay,  and  by  some 
others,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Sepulchre  "  has  never  been 
doubted  or  questioned  till  of  late,"  is  not  only  untrue,  but  is  no- 
toriously untrue.     The  staggering  difficulty  which  attaches  to 
the  relative  position  of  tlie  bepulchre  and  supposed  Calvary,  and 
the  absurdities  that  are  implied  in  all  the  details,  have  ever  been 
felt,  and  by  more  than  a  few  travellers  acknowledged,  and  evra 
by  some  who  were  the  best  disposed  toward  an  imphcit  belief. 

'^  From  hence,"  says  Lamartine,  ^^  a  flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock, 
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conducts  to  the  summit  of  Calvary,  where  the  three  crosses  were 
placed,  so  that  Calvary,  the  tomb,  and  several  other  sites  of  the  drama 
of  Redemption,  are  united  under  the  roof  of  a  single  edifice  of  mode- 
rate dimensions,  a  circumstance  that  appears  ill  to  accord  with  the 
Grospel  histories.  We  are  not  prepared  by  them  to  find  the  tomb  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  which  was  cut  in  the  rock,  outside  the  walls  of 
Zion,  £%-  paces  from  Calvary,  the  scene  of  executions,  and  enclosed 
within  the  circmnference  of  the  modem  walls ;  but  such  is  tradition, 
and  it  has  prevailed.  The  mind  cannot  dispute  over  a  scene  like 
this  the  difierence  of  a  few  paces  between  historical  probability  and 
tradition.  Whether  it  were  here  or  there,  it  is  certain  the  events  oc- 
curred at  no  great  distance  firom  the  parts  marked  out." — ^VoL  ii.,  p.  25. 
(We  are  compelled  at  this  moment  to  quote  the  English  translation  of 
Lamartine.) 

The  balance  between  "tradition  and  reason"  is  here  well  pre- 
sented ;  and  we  except  only  against  the  closing  affirmation,  in 
which  fax  more  is  assumed  as  certain  than  we  can  admit  to  be 
so.  So  early  as  the  seventh  century  the  impracticability  of  the 
case  seems  to  have  been  felt,  and  a  notion  consequently  enter- 
tained, that  the  then  existing  city  occupied  new  ground,  as  com- 
fared  with  the  old.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  language  of 
^ope  Gregory,  (Homil.  in  Evang.  xxxix.,)  cited  by  Mr.  New- 
man and  Professor  Robinson ;  but  any  such  supposition,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  Sepulchre  demands, 
is  excluded  by  the  natural  and  •  impassable  kmitations  of  the 
ground,  as  well  as  by  abimdant  historical  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary ;  for  if  the  ancient  city  were  shoved  from  off  the  site  of  the 
Sepulchre,  southward,  and!  far  enough  fairly  to  exclude  it,  it 
must  not  only  have  lost  its  relative  position  as  to  the  Temple,  but 
must  have  dipt  into  and  gone  over  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which 
we  know  it  did  not.  Later  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm 
that  there  has  been  a  miraculous  transmigration  of  the  Se- 
pulchre into  the  heart  of  the  city  I  and  some  have  tortured  the 
course  of  the  ancient  walls  in  a  manner  so  startling  and  in^ni- 
ous  as  to  make  evident  at  least  the  untoward  stubbornness  of  the 
facts  they  had  to  deal  with.  Among  these  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  published  at  Florence,  1620, — Trattato  delle  Piante  ed 
Lnmagini  de  Sacri  Edifizi  di  Tezza  Santa,  &c.  The  plates 
which  illustrate  this  volume  indicate  much  exactness  and  care, 
and  they  well  sustain  the  affirmation  that  the  drawings  were  exe- 
cuted in  Jerusalem  by  competent  persons.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  work  two  bird's  eye  views  of  the  Holy  City  are  ^ven  in  the 
manner  that  was  usual  at  the  time,  and  partaking  of  the  conditions 
of  a  plan  and  of  a  perspective  view,  and,  in  fact,  almost  reahz- 
ing  tne  principle  of  the  modern  isometrical  perspective.  The  first 
of  these  views,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  brow 
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of  the  Mount  of  OKres,  exHibits  the  actual  city  as  it  then  was,— 
presenting  the  chutch  of  the  Holy  Sepiilchi^  far  within  the  walk 
The  second  is  a  conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  city,  as  seen  fix)m 
the  opposite  heights,  or  over  against  Hippicus.  The  designer,  in 
this  instance,  is  compelled  by  me  testimony  of  Josephus  to  grant 
to  the  (second)  wail  a  curvature  toward  the  north,  whicn  he 
brings  round  so  as  to  embrace  the  Latin  Convent ;  but  then  he 
bends  it  suddenly  backward, — and  for  why! — ^because,  unless  it 
be  so  retroverted,  it  will  not  shut  out  Calvary  and  the  pliEU^  of  the 
Sepulchre  I  The  wall — so  pliable  are  stone  walb  I-^naving  thus 
been  made  to  double  at  the  conunand  of  the  Church,  is  permitted  to 
resume  its  course  northward,  encircling  Bezetha !  This  plan,  with 
the  ingenious  disquisition  appended  to  it,  fiimishes  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  force  of  the  oifficulty  which  every  rational  visiter  of 
the  spot  has  felt,  and  which  the  candid  have  mmkly  admitted  to 
be  in  its  nature  ^^  almost  insurmountable." 

But  although,  on  the  ground  of  so  many  glaring  improbabili- 
ties, the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has,  fix)m  time  to  time, 
been  caUed  in  question,  it  might  long  have  held  lis  credit,  like 
an  insolvent  firm,  had  but  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  been  dosed 
against  the  American  Professor, — ^for  it  is  he  who  has  at  len^h, 
and  effectively,  brought  the  question  before  tlie  public;  adducmg, 
as  he  ha^,  in  a  cahn,  erudite,  and  scientific  manner^  the  entire 
evidence— historical  and  topographical,  which  bears  upon  it  It 
may  indeed  seem  probable  that,  in  these  days  of  universal  re- 
search and  of  frequent  travel,  die  same  task  would  have  been 
undertaken  by  some  other  competent  person  ere  long ;  nor  must 
we  deny  this  general  probability ;  and  y^t,  in  looking  through  the 
mass  of  recent  books  relating  to  Palestine — ^English,  American, 
and  French,  one  finds  so  general  a  tendency  on  uie  other  side,  to 
take  up  and  to  repeat,  almost  without  thought  or  question,  the 
stale  monkish  absurdities  current  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  the 
chance  seems  small  of  any  disturbance  of  these  senseless  super- 
stitions through  a  course  of  years  to  come.  What  Dr.  Robinson 
says  of  preceoing  travellers  is  quite  true  also  of  those  who  have 
since  followed  his  track  up  to  this  very  moment : — 

"  Since  the  time  of  the  crusades,  frottn  the  fourteenth  century  on- 
wards to  the  present  day,  all  travellers,  whether  pilgrims  or  visiters, 
have  usually  taken  up  their  abode  in  Jerusalem  in  the  convents,  and 
have  beheld  the  city  only  through  the  eyes  of  their  monastic  enter- 
tainers. European  visiters,  in  particular,  have  ever  lodged,  and  still 
lodge,  almost  exclusively  in  the  Latin  Convent,  and  the  Ladn  monks 
have  in  general  been  their  sole  guides.  In  this  way,  and  from  all  these 
causes,  there  has  been  grafted  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  a 
vast  mass  of  tradition,  foreign  in  its  source  and  doubtful  in  its  character, 
which  has  flourished  luxuriantly  and  spread  itself  out  widely  over  the 
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western  world.  Palestine,  the  Holy  Citj,  and  its  sacred  places,  have 
been  again  and  again  portrayed  according  to  the  topography  of  the 
monks,  and,  according  to  them  alone.  Whether  travellers  were 
CathoUcs  or  Protestants  has  made  little  difference.  All  have  drawn 
their  information  from  the  great  store-house  of  the  convents,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  all  report  it  apparently  with  like  &dth,  though  with 
various  fidelity.  In  looking  through  the  long  series  of  descriptions 
which  have  been  given  of  Jerusalem  by  the  many  travellers  since  the 
fouteenth  century,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  very  slightly  the  ac- 
counts differ  in  their  topographical  and  traditional  details.  There  are, 
indeed,  occasional  discrepancies  in  minor  points,  though  very  few  of  the 
travellers  have  ventured  to  depart  £fom  the  general  authority  of  their 
monastic  guides,  or  even  if  they  somethnes  venture  to  call  in  question  the 
value  of  this  whole  mass  of  tradition,  yet  they  nevertheless  repeat,  in 
like  manner,  the  stories  of  the  convents,  or  at  least  give  nothing  better 
in  their  place." — BUf.  Beaearckf  i.,  pp.  d74-5. 

These  allegations  we  shotdd  find  it  easy  to  sustain  and  to  illus- 
trate from  the  pages  of  the  writers  now  before  us.  Even  up  to 
this  momenty  {dtnougb  a  note  of  admiration,  implying  a  little 
scepticism,  is  here  and  there  inserted,  when  some  utter^  ridicu- 
lous tradition  is  retailed,  Vet,  in  the  main,  that  which  ^^  the 
Church"  has  always  piously  believed^  and  which  holy  monks 
now  affirm,  is  passively  issued  anew.  But  we  are  confident 
that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  momentous  illustrations  and  confirma- 
tions of  canonical  histoiy  are  yet  to  be  gathered  firom  rational 
and  scientific  Researches  in  Palestine ;  so,  on  the  other,  that  the 
removal,  in  mass,  of  the  rubbish  of  church  traditions  and  monkish 
drivelling  is  indispensable  as  a  preparative  for  carrying  forward 
any  such  researches.  With  this  conviction  on  our  minds,  we 
rejoice  to  see  that  even  the  fond  adherents  of  these  church  legends 
are  now  driven  to  the  nefciessity  of  bunting  up  evidences,  better 
than  the  ancient  tales  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  convents.  Dr. 
Robinson  has  in  fact  made  an  inroad  upon  this  field  of  folly 
which  can  be  repelled  only  by  arguments  of  the  same  apparent 
quality  with  his  own  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  Oxford  and  Camoridge 
are,  at  this  time,  sending  forth  their  pidced  men  to  the  Holy 
Land,  by  whose  means  to  make  head,  if  it  be  possible,  against 
these  and  other  bold  intruders ;  and  we  anticipate  the  early  appear- 
ance of  volumes  in  which  the  American  Professor's  alkgations, 
whenever  they  touch  the  *' faith  of  the  Church,**  shall  be  "re- 
futed to  demonstration !"  In  fact,  his  admitted  qualifications  as  a 
scholar  and  orientalist,  and  the  scientific  perspicacity  and  coolness 
of  his  manner,  and  the  exactness  of  his  details,  and  the  simplicity 
of  purpose  he  exhibits — impelling  him  to  admit  at  once,  and  to 
announce,  any  corrections  to  which  his  statements  may  be  open, 
altogether  forbid  the  hope  that  he  may  be  silenced,  or  his  writings 
left  to  die  out  of  mind :  and  besides,  that  air  of  unfeigned  and 
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warm  religious  belief  which  gives  life  to  his  style,  exclades,  even 
with  the  least  charitable  of  his  opponents,  the  convenient  cJlega- 
tion  that  this  ^^  American  Professor^'  who  dares  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  "  Holy  Sepulchre,"  is  "  a  neologist  and  an  infidel."  No 
one  can  peruse  the  ^^  Biblical  Researches,"  and  not  feel  himself  to 
be  in  the  company  of  a  Christian  man — a  sincere  believer  in  what- 
ever commends  itself  to  the  convictions  of  well-disciplined  minds; 
and  this  confidence  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  very  freedom,  not 
levity,  with  which,  in  some  signal  instances,  he  propounds,  and 
propounds  in  all  their  force,  the  difficulties  that  attach  to  certain 
points  of  Scripture  histoiy.  The  reader  sees  and  feels  that  the 
writer  is  one  who  has  dealt  honestly  with  himself,  and  who  may 
therefore  be  trusted  in  as  intending  to  deal  honestly  with  others. 

Dr.  Robinson,  then,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  parti- 
cular controversies  which  he  has  handled,  and  whether  or  not 
his  sacred  topography  may  hold  itself  in  the  main  entire,  will 
undoubtedly  nave  succeeded  in  consigning  to  its  fit  place  that 
enormous  mass  of  fraudulent  tales,  concerning  the  ^^  Holy 
Sites,"  which  the  Christian  nations  have  so  long  embraced  as 
authentic.  The  expulsion,  and  the  utter  dissipation  of  this  body 
of  ancient  lies  must,  we  are  persuaded,  ensue,  even  as  an  inevit- 
able consequence,  to  mention  no  other  influences — of  those  in- 
quiries which  the  Church  is  itself  promoting.  By  the  "  Church" 
— ^we  do  not  here  intend  this  or  that  ecclesiasticsu  incorporation ; 
but  the  favourers  and  supporters  of  the  one  vast  and  ancient 
scheme  of  tyrannous  superstition  to  which  the  Greek  and  Romish 
commtmions  adhere,  and  of  which,  as  it  seems,  a  too  large 
proportion  of  the  cleigy  of  the  Church  of  England  professes  its 
admiration. 

Nothing  could  be  more  calm,  or  more  cautious  and  modest, 
than  was  Professor  Robinson's  mode  of  treating  the  monkish 
legends  concerning  the  "  Holy  Sites."  A  fiill  and  fidr  statement 
of  the  argument  in  support  of  these  articles  of  the  convent 
creed,  was  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  evidence,  or  the  as- 
sumed evidence,  showing  its  inconclusiveness ;  and  a  topographic 
disquisition,  purely  scientific  in  its  style,  the  result  of  which  was, 
to  reduce  to  the  lowest  poiat  possible — short  of  mathematical 
annihilation,  the  probability  in  favour  of  the  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  An  argument  of  this  sort,  and  thus  conducted,  was 
felt  to  shake  the  Church  Babel  to  its  foundations;  and  Mr. 
Newman  quickly  came  up  to  the  defence,  in  an  essay  prefixed  to 
a  translation  of  a  portion  of  Fleury's  EcclesiasdcarUistorY;  on 
the  "  character  and  credibility  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles :" 
a  subject  than  which  none  can  be  more  determinative  in  the 
great  controversy  between  the  "  Church-principles"  Church, 
and  the  Protestant  communions.    With  the  several  points  dis- 
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cussed  in  this  essay,  we  have  nothing  now  to  do,  any  farther 
than  to  state,  that,  in  his  defence  of  the  Holy  Cross  discovered 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  writer  admits  the  necessity  of  first 
establishing  the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  since  it  is 
sufficiently  evident,  that,  if  Macarius,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  set 
about  digging  on  a  wrong  spot,  the  three  crosses  which  he  in- 
vented, could  be  nothing  oetter  than  inventions  ! 

The  tortuous  sophistry  of  this  essay,  which  on  one  page  yields 
the  point  in  question,  and  anon  assumes  it  as  granted — which 
bends  when  bend  one  must,  and  then  presently  stands  erect  on 
the  same  ground, — Professor  Robinson  follows  with  patient  assi- 
duity, in  an  essay  which  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Bibuotheca  Sacra,  (named  above),  February  1843.  From  this 
essajr  we  should  gladly  cite  some  passages ;  but  must  instead  turn 
to  the  books  before  us.  We  are  not  about  seriously  to  inculpate 
— one  and  all — ^the  worshippers  of  the  "  Holy  Sites ;"  but  shall 
ur^  upon  the  attention  of  the  more  reasonable  among  them,  the 
unnappy  consequence  which  is  resulting  indirectly,  and  yet  surely, 
fix)m  tne  course  they  are  taking. 

We  should  be  slow  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  an  apparently 
amiable  and  entertaining  tourist,  like  the  Bev.  K.  P.  Measor, 
who,  we  dare  say,  means  no  harm,  and  will,  perhaps,  start  to  find 
himself  reprehended ;  but  when  men,  who  ought  to  know  better, 
cooUy  repeat  as  credible,  that  which  has  always  shocked  common 
sense,  and  the  absurdity  of  which  has  of  late  been  fully  demon- 
strated, they  indirectly  bring  Christianity  itself  under  suspicion ; 
and  by  exhibiting  themselves  as  altogether  careless  concerning 
historic  proof,  and  always  ready  to  believe,  they  suggest  a  most 
dangerous  inference,  which  is  snatched  at  by  the  ill-mformed  im- 
pugners  of  the  evangelic  records.  In  visiting  a  place  like  Jeru- 
salem, and  in  reporting  liis  impressions  there,  a  man  (as  we 
think)  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation,  and  owes  it  to  Christianity 
also,  which  is  not  ^^  a  cunningly-devised  fiible,"  to  express  in  an 
unambiguous  manner,  his  resentful  contempt,  of  the  profane 
frauds  and  inanities  which  swarm  upon  the  soil  of  Palestine. 
Now,  even  if  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  be  granted,  yet 
the  relative  position,  and  the  crowded  proximity  of  the  several 
"  sacred  spots,"  all  covered  by  the  same  roof,  glanngly  contradict 
the  narratives  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  well  as  stultify  aU  inferential 
reasoning  that  may  be  founded  thereupon.  We  personally 
know  those  who  would  have  chuckled  to  attend  Mr.  Measor 
in  his  pious  circuit  of  the  holy  places.  "  Here  is  the  garden  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea — ^here  the  sepulchre  in  that  garden,  and  hero 
— overhead  fifteen  steps — is  Mount  Calvary,  a  place  of  execution 
— ^and  here  are  the  holes  where  stood  the  three  crosses  !"  "  Such 
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is  your  Christianity  1" — ^would  these  persons  say — "  such  the  be- 
lief,  in  the  nineteenth  centniy,  of  English  clergymen,  and  of  Fel- 
lows of  Colleges !  and  so  let  it  be."  Thns  it  is  that,  in  the  minds 
of  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  intelligent  men,  Christian  travel- 
lers are  labouring  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  separates  the  precious 
from  the  vile,  in  religious  history.  Writers  or  this  class  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  mqke  the  infidel  world  suppose  that,  in  their  view, 
the  story  about  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  tne  story  about  the  blood 
of  St.  Januarius,  are  equally  good,  or  are  nearly  of  the  same  aua- 
lity  I  Men  such  as  Mr.  Measor  either  do  not  Imow  enough  or  the 
world,  or  they  do  not  well  enough  understand  what  is  passing  in 
the  minds  of  those  whom  they  there  encounter,  to  be  aware  ofthe 
fatal  infiuence  which  their  own  sentimental  credulity  is  shedding 
around  them. 

"  Of  Mount  Calvary,"  says  Mr.  Measor,  ^'  I  have  yet  said  nothing, 
but,  of  course,  among  the  many  sacred  places  by  which  the  attention 
of  travellers  is  engaged,  none  occupies  the  attention  that  this  does. 
In  early  ages,  it  was  never  doubted  that  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  really  built  over  the  exact  site  of  the  tomb  in  which  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  caused  the  body  of  our  Saviour  ta  be  placed." — Tour^  ^ 
p.  181. 

But  should  not  a  Fellow  of  King's  College  have  known  some- 
thing about  Church  History?  Khe  had  therein  read  only  a  few 
pages  concerning  the  origin  of  the  church  in  question,  he  would 
nave  found  that,  in  that  earliest  of  early  ages,  those  who  wished 
to  find  the  Seprdchi^,  instead  of  having  "  never  doubted"  about 
the  ^^  exact  spot,"  professed  and  declared  before  Christendom,  that 
there  was  no  clew  whatever  by  means  of  which  to  commence  their 
search,  and  that,  to  recover,  ifpossible,  some  floating  tradition, 
they  convened  ancient  men — Christians,  and  even  Jews ;  and, 
therefore,  the  actual  resolution  of  these  doubts,  by  miracle^  was 
spoken  of  as  the  greatest  of  wonders,  and  a  favour  the  most  special 
accorded  to  the  piety  of  the  empress,  or  her  son !  Besides,  the 
identity  of  the  site  has,  as  we  have  said,  been  questioned,  in  al- 
most every  age.    But  Mr.  Measor  cx)ntinues : — 

"  And  though  monkish  credulity,  and  oflener,  perhaps,  a  wish  to 
gratify  the  love  for  the  marvellous  in  the  wandering  pUgiim,  may  have 
induced  the  guardians  of  the  edifice  to  multiply  the  objects  of  interest 
within  the  sacred  enclosure,  yet  it  never  woe  a  question  whether  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  built  upon  Mount  Calvary." 

This  is  really  amazing  I  That  which  was  questioned  at  the  out- 
sety  and  which  has  again  and  again  been  questioned  since,  has,  our 
tourist  assures  us,  "  never  been  a  question  1"  It  is  only  "  later 
travellers,"  he  informs  us,  that  have  brought  the  matter  into 
doubt  1  His  "  own  impression  is,"  contrary  to  the  explicit  evidence 
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of  Josephufly  S^  that  the  second  wall  took  a  direction  such  as 
would  leave  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  without  the  city." 
But  even  if  this  could  be  demonstrateo,  the  improbabilities  at- 
taching to  this  site,  as  that  of  the  crucifixion  ana  sepulture,  are 
not  at  all  lessened.  Our  tourist  seems  to  have  provided  himself 
with  that  sort  of  eye-salve  which,  instead  of  clearing  the  vision, 
dims  it,  whenever  an  imdamaged  vision  would,  or  might,  lead  to 
scepticism.  In  reporting  loc^  incongruities  the  most  revolting 
to  conunon  sense,  the  utmost  which  he  does,  in  the  way  of 
prudent  hesitation,  is  to  insert  an  ^^  it  is  said ;"  but  often  not 
even  so  much  as  this. 

*^  T6  the  north  of  the  Hdy  Sepdelire  is  the  chapel  of  the  Appari- 
tion, and  on  approaching  it  is  seen' the  spot  where  our  Saviour  is  said 
to  have  i^peared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  the  places  where  they  respectively 
stood  being  denoted  by  small  dabs  of  white  marble,  the  chapel  itself 
marking  the  place  where  our  Saviour  showed  himself  in  order  to 

console  his  sorrowing  and  suffering  mother About 

twenty  paces  off,  immediately  in  front,  is  the  place  where  the  Blessed 
Virgin  stood,  and  the  disciple  whom  Christ  loved,  when  firom  the 

Cross  he  commended  each  to  one  another In  the 

rock  itself  are  the  holes  in  which  the  Cross  of  our  Saviour  stood,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  two  thieves,  that  on  the  right  side  being  occupied 
by  the  good  thief."— P.  189.     And  so  forth ! 

All  this  is  very  prettv ;  nor  should  we  think  of  breaking  in 
upon  pious  inanities  of  this  sort,  if  we  did  not  see  and  know  that 
these  puerilities  are  doing  infinite  mischief:  we  do  not  indeed 
hope  to  convince  of  their  error  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Measor^s 
stamp ;  but  yet  may  perhaps  suc4!eed  in  suggesting  a  caution  to 
some  who  are  prepanng  to  set  out  on  their  travels.  ^^  It  is  said," 
— and  ^^  it  is  said,"  but  we  ask  by  whom  ?  By  those  who  knew 
as  much  about  that  whereof  they  so  affirmed,  as  they,  or  as  we 
do,  about  the  last  fashions  of  the  people  in  the  moon :  not  a  whit 
more  I  Let  us  grant  to  these  everything-believing,  gentlemen, 
the  very  utmost  that  thev  can  demand — namely,  that  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stands  upon  Calvary :  but  then, 
if  they  would  but  read  tne  real  evidence — ^we  mean  the  Church 
writers  of  the  time,  they  would  find  that  there  were  not  at  the 
first  f  how  should  there  have  been  T)  any  traditions,  any  traces, 
any  clews,  whatsoever,  indicatinx;  me  particular  spots  of  what 
Lamartine  is  pleased  to  call  ^^the  orama  of  Redemption." 
Does  Mr.  Measor  believe,  for  one  instance,  that  the  spot  on 
which  Christ  stood  when  he  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  waa 
authentically  known  to  Macarius,  or  to  his  der^,  in  the  fourth 
century  t  Is  it  possible  to  think  any  such  thmgT  Oh ! — ^but 
this  is  carnal  reasoning  and  inconclusive: — ^for,  when  fixing 
these  sacred  localities,  the  bishop  and  the  monks  were  no  doubt 
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divinely  guided : — ^this  is  an  instance  in  which  we  should  assume 
that  "  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  To  this  must  we  come,  inevitably,  if  we  determine — 
like  this  Cambridge  Fellow — to  accept  as  religious  realities  the 
current  traditions  of  the  Holy  City  I  In  a  word,  all  this  wor- 
shipping of  marble  slabs,  and  this  kissing  of  holy  stones,  is  part 
ana  parcel  of  that  great  movement  of  the  times,  the  intention 
of  which  is  to  cut  short  all  inquiry  concerning  what  ^^  the  Church 
says,  or  has  said," — and  to  lead  men  to  forget  that  there  is,  or 
can  be,  any  distinction  lawfully  drawn  between  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church :  nor  is  this  all,  for, 
in  any  instance  in  which  the  one  authority  contradicts,  or  seems 
to  contradict  the  other,  our  modem  Churchmen,  following 
herein,  close  on  the  steps  of  their  spiritual  fathers — ^the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees — make  no  scruple  of  setting  aside  the  former,  that 
they  may  establish  the  latter.  ^^  You  proceed  hence,"  says  Mr. 
Measor — u  e.  from  Gethsemane,  ^^  by  a  small  path  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  Ascension  is  marked 
by  a  church,  that  was  built  here  by  the  Empress  Helena." — 
P.  189.  But  every  reader  of  the  Gospels  knows  that  our  Lord 
ascended  from  Bethany:  the  Church,  however,  has  otherwise 
decided — namely,  that  he  "  led  his  disciples  forth,"  as  fer  only 
as  to  the  western  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  1 

But  Mr.  Measor  is  well  sustained  in  his  adherence  to 
the  all-believing  principle;  nor  is  it  English  Episcopalians 
alone  who  adopt  it.  Dr.  Olin,  the  Wesleyan  President, 
whom  we  have  already  cited  as  a  firm  believer  in  the  Holy 
Septdchre,  exhibits,  on  all  occasions,  his  leaning  toward  and 
his  leaning  upon,  venerable  traditions.  Accordingly,  he  heads 
his  pages — "  Traditions — ^their  authenticity."  Mi^t 
he  not  have  balanced  such  a  title  with  another,  to  wit — ^^  Tka* 
DITION8 — THEIR  FALLACT  I"  In  fact,  however,  he  seems 
scarcely  to  have  asked  himself  whence  such  traditions  actuaUv 
proceeded,  or  what  may  be  their  intrinsic  value.  Those  to  whicm 
Professor  Robinson  attaches  importance  are  of  that  kind  which 
the  sound  principles  of  historical  research  authenticate;  and  those 
which  he  rejects  are  such  as  can  claim  no  regard,  when  traced  to 
tbeir  sources ;  for  example,  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  foreign 
monks  who  have  swarmed  in  Palestine,  or  the  hi^-hazard  assent- 
ations of  the  Moslem  invaders.  In  many  noted  instances,  if  we 
will  but  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  collate  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome witn  the  crusading  writers,  with  Abulfeda,  and  with  the 
monkish  authorities  of  later  times,  we  should  find  that  tradition 
has  been  at  variance  with  itself,  from  a^  to  age ;  and  that  what 
was  unknown  and  unfixed  in  the  fourth  century,  has  continned 
to  float  about,  like  a  mass  of  sea-weed  on  the  shore,  from  that 
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century  to  this.  On  more  than  a  few  occasions,  when  Dr.  Olin 
is  willing  to  accept  the  "  concurrent  testimony"  of  "  Jews, 
Christians,  and  ^Mahometans,"  he  might,  as  we  humhly  think, 
have  done  better  had  he,  as  when  a  rogue  of  a  guide  attempted 
to  palm  upon  him  a  Jewish,  for  the  Samaritan  synagogue  at 
Nablous,  ^*  walked  out  into  the  street,"  (p.  357,)  or,  as  the  case 
might  be — ^into  the  fields — ^the  desert,  or  anywhere,  the  most  re- 
mote froTa  the  penny-tuminff  knaves-— Jews  or  monks,  to  whom, 
with  so  much  amiable  simplicity,  he  surrenders  his  conscience 
and  convictions.  But  alas,  his  actual  proceeding  in  this  very 
instance  does  but  too  significantly  indicate  the  general  principle, 
under  the  guidance  of  which  he  travelled  in  quest  of  tnowledgey 
in  "  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Holy  Land" — namely,  to 
trust  himself  anew,  even  to  a  detected  rascal,  rather  than  not 
brin^  away  some  firagment  of  "  venerable  tradition." 

<<  We  could  gladly,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  have  discharged  this 
faithless  cicerone ;  but  there  was  no  other  at  hand ;  and  as  he  had 
failed  in  his  object  of  diverting  a  few  piastres  from  the  rival  sect 
to  his  own,  and  could  expect  nothing  for  his  trouble  unless  he 
should  fulfil  his  engagements  to  us,  we  had  the  more  reason  to 
trust  his  fidelity  I"  And  in  fact,  there  was  in  this  instance  little 
chance  of  his  being  a  second  time  tricked :  but  suppose  the  case 
otherwise: — ^why  then  Dr.  Olin  would  assuredly  have  been  tricked 
a  second  time :  or  suppose  that  the  trusty  creatures  who, 
throughout  Palestine,  are  on  the  look-out  for  travellers — one  act- 
ing for  one  synacogue,  or  "  holy  site,"  and  another  for  another, 
had  been,  notwitnstanding  the  ancient  animosity  between  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  so  well  understood  among  themselves  as  to  play 
into  each  others'  hands,  when  liberal  travellers  are  to  be  oealt 
with.  In  such  a  supposed  case,  as  in  this  which  our  learned 
traveller  reports  with  so  much  pious  satisfaction,  he  would  have 
witnessed  the  edifying  spectacle  of  "  a  Jew  entering  a  place  of 
worship  belonmng  to  the  Samaritans."  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was 
a  pleasing  evidence  that  though  the  Jews  still  ^  have  no  deal- 
ings with  the  Samaritans,'  meir  religious  prejudices  do  not 
go  the  length  of  preventing  social  intercourse,  and  of  mutual  ex- 
clusion firom  their  places  of  worship,"  P.  358.  No,  we  dare  say 
not ;  and  will  venture  to  assume  it  as  probable  that  the  ^^  religious 
prejudices"  of  this  simple-hearted  servant  of  the  synagogue, 
strong  as  they  might  be,  did  in  nowise  hinder  him,  when,  as  was 
natural,  he  just  wished  to  peep  in  and  see  after  what  fashion  the 
mi-lords  Inalesi  refireshed  tne  palm  of  his  good  firiend  the  Sama- 
ritan Rabbi  I  Keallv  we  do  think  that  gentlemen  intending  to 
travel  in  countries  mil  of  Jews  and  monks,  should  lay  asioe  a 
little  of  this  sort  of  simplicity,  and  procure  for  themselves  a  grain 
or  two  of  worldly  wisdom. 
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We  are  far  from  intending  seriouisly  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Olin : 
in  fact  his  two  volumes  well  deserve  a  perusal ;  and^  if  our  limits 
permitted,  we  could  easily  convince  our  readers  that  they  do  so. 
We  are  compelled  however,  having  a  serious  purpose  in  view,  to 
include  him,  with  others,  in  a  sweeping  indictment,  as  aiding  aad 
abetting  in  the  now  zealous  endeavour  to  reinstate  monkish 
legends  throughout  the  world,  and  bv  that  means  to  put  out  of 
view  what  ought  to  occupy  all  attention,  in  relation  to  JPalestme. 
Well  would  it  be  if  instructed  Christian  men,  travelling  in 
Palestine,  and  who  seem  to  think  they  are  upholding  religioiis 
feeling  by  assenting  to  every  tale,  could  discern,  in  the  con- 
fusion, the  pro&ne  riot,  the  mummeries,  and  the  sheer  polytheism 
that  surround  the  holv  siteo,  what  the  end  invanably  is  of  the 
endeavour  to  build  faith  upon  the  sands  of  superstition  and  im- 
posture. Several  of  the  writers  now  before  us  resent  indignantly 
the  abominations  that  are  enacted  around  the  ^^  sepulchre ;"  and 
yet  they  themselves  corroborate  the  illusions,  and  the  delusions, 
whence  these  disorders  direcdy  spring. 

A  very  nice  little  book,  ^^  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine  and  Le- 
banon" nas  been  some  time  before  the  public ;  and,  as  it  deserves, 
has  reached  a  ninth  edition.  The  writer  in  describing  the  orgies  of 
the  Passion  Week  at  Jerusalem,  seems  on  the  pomt  of  saying 
what  he  ought  to  have  said ;  and  yet  goes  away  not  saying  it — 

^<  Having  despatched  a  hasty  meal,  we  hurried  off  to  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  attend  the  service  of  the  crucifixion.  Oh 
what  a  scene  awaited  us  I  What  a  Babel  of  unhallowed  discord  I 
The  religio  loci,  (the  reverential  awe,)  with  which  I  was  at  first 
strongly  impressed,  was  quicUy  dispeUed  by  flie  mommeries  that 
were  enacted,  and  the  thousand  unchristian  horrors  that  assailed  us  on 
every  side.  Well  may  the  Moslem  scoff,  the  infidel  point  the  finger 
of  scorn,  at  such  Christianity  as  this !  It  resembles  more  the  rites  of 
Hindoo  superstition  than  the  solemn  worship  of  a  Christian  temple ; 
and  from  all  I  saw  and  heard,  I  have  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
precincts  of  an  idol  sanctuary  seldom  enclosed  an  assemblage  of  worse 
and  more  unholy  passions  than  were  then  concentrated  upon  the  very 
spot  where  Christ  died." — ^P.  26. 

A  true  testimony  indeed  I  but  does  it  suggest  no  inference  ?  Is 
there  no  meaning  in  the  fact — a  fact  estabuSied  by  unexception- 
able evidence,  that  this  same  spot,  through  a  course  of  long  cen- 
turies, and  from  the  very  moment  of  its  designation  as  the  scene 
of  the  crucifixion,  has  l>een  a  focus  and  intense  centre  of  shame- 
less wickedness  ?  Take  the  passa^  we  have  just  now  cited,  and 
the  purport  of  which  is  Ailly  confirmed  by  every  witness  of  the 
same  scenes,  and  compare  it  with  the  si^iificant  admissions  of 
Jerome  in  the  fourth  century,  and  the  very  explicit  allegations 
of  Gregory  Nyssen,  and  then  fill  up  the  interval  with  the  reports 
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of  travellers  of  all  lujesr-^tbe  crosading  historians  especially^  and 
learn  in  what  way  the  "  invention"  of  the  Cross,  apd  the  (mi- 
raculous) discovery  of  the  Sepulchre,  have  been  practically  com- 
mented upon,  from  the  first  moment  to  this ! 

'*  I  asked  an  Italian  monk  who  stood  near  me,''  says  the  author  of 
the  **  Three  Weeks,"  "  how  it  happened  that  an  altar  had  been  de- 
dicated to  both  thieves,  as  it  was  recorded  Jhat  one  had  died  repro- 
bate! Oh,  replied  he,  it  is  not  ascertained  on  which  side  of  our 
Saviour  the  penitent  thief  was  crucified ;  it  has  therefore  been  thought 
expedient  to  have  an  altar  for  each,  for  faax  of  a  mistake." — ^P.  30. 

But  it.Ao^  beep  folly  ascertained,  that  wherever  superstition 
bears  rule,  there  fpllv  and  knavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme 
profligacy  on  the  other,  closely  attend  her ;  and,  therefore,  one 
would  think,  that  men  going  forth  from  an  enlightened  Christian 
country,  and  finding  on  any  signal  spot  this  company  of  Satan's 
nuni^ters — profligacy,  folly,  fraud — and  superstition,  as  mistress 
of  the  band,  shomd  hesitate  to  give  countenance  to  this  evil  de- 
mon, or  to  authenticate  her  delusions  by  their  suffitige :  never- 
theless, this  is  what  aknost  every  tourist  in  Palestine  is  just  now 
eagerly  doing  I  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  in  the  instance 
of  those  who  show  that  t}ieir  own  piety  is  of  a  rational  and 
healthy  $ort.     Thus,  the  writer  from  whom  we  are  now  citing — 

^^  I  have  often  heard  people  talk  pf  the  imposing  effect  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Romish  Church.  If  by  imposing  effect,  be  meant  that 
devotional  effect  which  the  worship  of  the  Almighty  ought  to  produce 
upon  the  mind,  I  never  yet  could  discover  it,  although  I  have  beheld 
them  in  their  most  splendid  forms  in  the  finest  of  earthly  temples. 
Never  once  have  I  found  my  religious  feelings  excited  by  them,  but 
on  the  contrary,  depressed.  The  gorgeous  pageant  speaks  of  man,  and 
not  of  God.  How  different  the  simple  ritual  of  our  own  Chureh,  pos- 
sessing just  sufficient  ceremony  to  keep  the  worshipper  in  mind  that 
he  is  engaged  in  the  most  solemn  act  of  his  nature,  but  nothing  su- 
perfluous, to  distract  his  attention  from  the  great  object  of  his  adora- 
tion/'—P.  38. 

After  mentioning  the  annual  miracle  of  the  Holy  Fire,  the 
writer  says — 

*^  But  all  this  is  innocence  itseli^  compared  with  the  abominations 
that  follow.  The  rites  of  the  Paphian  goddess,  to  whom  Hadrian 
erected  a  temple  on  this  spot,  to  destroy  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of 
Christians,  are  transferred  by  men,  professing  to  be  Christians,  to  the 
temple  of  the  living  God.  What  a  horrible  and  soul-sickening  pro- 
fanation !  They  are,  I  am  happy  to  say,  endeavouring  to  put  an  end 
to  these  revolting  occurrences.  Truly  '  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctu- 
ary' is  as  needful  for  the  Christians  as  for  the  Jews." — ^P.  39. 

Not  at  all  improbable  is  it,  that  owing  to  the  now  very  fi^ 
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^uent  presence  of  intelligent  European  travellers,  Protestant  and 
Jathouc,  and  to  the  spread,  by  their  means,  of  these  scandalizing 
reports  of  the  abominations  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  authorities 
of  the  two  Churches,  (the  two  mainly  implicated),  aliye  as  they 
now  are  to  what  afl'ects  their  reputation,  may,  separately  or  con- 
jointly, employ  efieotive  means  for  driving  forth  &om  their  common 
temple  the  beastly  abuses  by  which  it  is  defiled ;  and,  in  fact, 
that  they  may  at  Jenisalem,  as  elsewhere,  yield  to  the  demand 
of  the  times  for  a  decent  and  well-managed  religion — sensuous 
and  antichristian,  and  idolatrous  still ;  but  yet  ^^  in  good  taste," 
and  adapted  to  the  notions  and  habits  of  Europe.  A  reform  of 
this  sort — a  spiritualizing,  and  a  cleansing  of  tne  surface  of  the 
ancient  superstition,  is  rendered  the  more  probable — as  it  has 
become,  on  the  part  of  its  upholders  the  more  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, by  the  met  of  that  wide- spread  and  potent  tendency  at 
this  time  visible  in  England,  America,  France,  and  Germany, 
to  embrace  anew,  and  to  re-instate  the  legendary  religion  of  the 
Holy  Land.  The  drift  and  purport  of  books  such  as  those  now 
before  us,  is  no  doubt  well  understood  at  Kome ;  nor  is  it  un- 
likely to  become  intelligible  to  the  heads  of  the  Greek  Church. 
To  these  authorities  it  must  be,  or  will  soon  be  obvious,  that,  if 
they  could  only  set  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  good 
order — according  to  European  notions — if  they  could  but  fashion 
this  theatre,  and  its  fittings,  and  its  performances,  to  the  nice 
taste  of  the  "  devout  ladies  and  gentlemen"  who  are  flocking, 
with  fill!  pockets,  from  Southampton  and  Marseilles,  they  should 
open  their  house  to  a  far  better  class  of  customers  than  hereto- 
fore, and  should  pocket,  instead  of  the  piastres  of  ragged  devotees 
— ^English  sovereigns,  and  the  sovereigns  of  those  who  will  also 
spend  handsomely  at  the  convents ! 

We  hazard  the  prediction,  that  a  reform,  such  as  this,  will 
actually  be  attempted  ere  long ;  and  the  probability  of  its  occur- 
rence incites  us  the  more  to  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  this  £uu^ 
ticism,  with  its  absurdities  and  its  affectations^  is  spreading  around 
us.     But  if  this  now  swelUng  tide  is  to  be  stemmed,  it  must  be 
by  insisting  upon  a  strict  regard  to  facts  in  w^iatever  relates  to 
the  antiquities  of  Palestine.     It  is  from  this  sort  of  dealing  with 
legendary  stuff  that   its  admirers  flinch.     Thus  we  fina  Mr, 
Newman  denouncing  Professor  Robinson's  "  measuring  tapes," 
when  they  are  employed  to  bring  into  question  the  traditions  of 
the  Churcli.     Travellers  must  be  required,  on  every  occasion,  to 
state  what  sort  of  evidence  it  is  which  has  determined  their 
opinions ;  and  also,  whether  they  are  adducing  such  evidence  at 
first  or  at  second  hand.     Mucn  of  what  we  meet  with  is  mere 
repetition,  from  book  to  book,  of  things  never  examined.    The 
writer  now  referred  to  offends  in  this  way  less  than  some  others ; 
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nevertheless,  intelligent  as  he  is,  and,  we  should  think,  well 
informed,  he  does  thus  offend  once  and  again.  Quoting  Jowett, 
as  advancing  the  opinion  that  the  massive  stones  of  the  Haram 
wall  might  have  belonged  to  the  Jewish  Temple,  he  says  : — 

"  But  as  our  Saviour  doomed  it  (the  Temple)  to  utter  destruction, 
and  history  relates  that  the  ploughshare  passed  over  the  beauty  of 
that  house,  I  think  the  supposition  scarcely  possible." — P.  42. 

But  why  not  adhere  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  canonical  docu- 
ment ?  Our  Lord,  pointing,  no  doubt,  to  the  visible  structure — 
to  the  polished  marbles  of  the  eastern  front — predicts  that  "  not 
one  stone"  oi that  building — Herod's  temple,  should  be  "left  upon 
another."     This  is  no  "  dooming  of  the  entire  substructure  to 
destruction ;"  and  most  perilous  is  it  thus  wantonly  to  extend 
the  prediction  beyond  its  plain  import.     Another  writer,  soon 
to  be  mentioned,  thinks  it^'urther  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
very  stones  of  the  temple,  down  to  the  lowest  foundations,  were 
reduced  to  pow^der,   and  scattered  to  the   winds! — thus   does 
over-zeal  bring  men  to  utter  nonsense,  the  discredit  of  which  falls 
upon  what  is  sacred  !  And  where  has  the  author  of  the  "  Three 
Tv  eeks"  learned  this  often-repeated  story  about  "  the  plough- 
share?"— ^no  where,  we  must  tell  him,  in  connexion  with  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  temple  by  Titus  ;  and  how  idle  is  it  to  look  to 
the  surface  of  this  ancient  masonry — far  a,s  it  is  beneath  the  level 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  for  the  indications  of  the  fire  which 
consumed  the  cedar  roofs  of  the  building !  this  conflagration,  how 
terrific  soever  it  may  have  been,  could  not  have  reached,  or  have 
scathed,  the  vast  stones  of  the  foundation. 

But  these  zealous  gentlemen,  anxious  to  prove  that  they  have 
no  feeling  in  common  with  the  scepticism  of  the  times,  and  think- 
ing it  a  useless  trouble  to  look  into  Greek  and  Latin  tomes,  allow 
themselves  to  write  and  to  print  anything  that  looks  well  on  the 
**  believing  side ;"  for  example,  this  same  writer  conjectures  that 

'*  These  huge  stones  might  possibly  have  been  the  preparations  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  for  his  impious  attempt  to  nullify  the  words  of 
the  Almighty,  by  rebuilding  the  Temple  ;  and,  being  left  upon  the  spot 
when  the  workmen  were  miraculously  interrupted  in  digging  the  found- 
ations, were  adapted  to  their  purpose  by  the  builders  of  the  wall." — 
P.  43. 

In  fact^  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  that  the  writer  should 
have  opened  learned  folios  in  this  instance,  for  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  touching  Julian's  frustrated  attempt  has  been  adduced 
bv  several  modern  writers,*  and  might  be  found  in  five  minutes 
by  any  one  having  access  to  an  ordinary  library.    Need  we  say  that 

*  Jortiiiy  Gibbon,  Lardner,  aud  many  others. 
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Julian's  determination  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  his  summons 
to  the  Jews  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  preparations 
thence  resulting,  and  the  abortive  endeavours  to  make  a  beginning, 
and  the  cessation  of  those  endeavours,  all  fell  within  tne  com- 
pass of  six  months  I  The  enormous  stones,  many  of  them  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  five  in  thickness,  were  they,  we 
would  ask,  in  the  quarry  at  the  time  when  the  emperor's  pro- 
clamation reached  Palestine  I  if  so,  then  the  miracle  of  the  fins- 
tration  of  his  attempt  was  far  surpassed  by  the  miracle  implied  in 
such  preparations  to  give  it  eflect ;  for  by  no  human  means  could 
masses  like  these  have  been  wrought  and  transported  within  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  prodigions 
stones  were  already  on  the  spot,  and  lying  about  at  tiie  time  of 
Julian's  proclamation,  and  if  thenceforward  they  continued  to  lie 
about,  imtil  a  later  period  when  they  were  located  where  we  now 
find  them,  then  it  is  not  clear  what  they  had  to  do,  in  any  sense, 
with  the  apostate's  defeated  purpose ! 

It  is  but  justice^  however,  to  say  that  this  writer^s  zeal  does  not 
lead  him  to  forget  a  due  respect  for  Scripture  testimony  whenever 
it  clearly  rebukes  the  monkish  legends  :  thus,  in  mentioning  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension,  he  says, — "  There  is  no  authority  beyond 
monkish  assertions  for  the  occurrence  of  the  Ascension  here  (on 
the  western  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives) ;  the  relation  o£  St.  Luke 
contradicts  it,  which  says, — 'he  led  them  forth  as  far  as  Bethany,'" 
&c. ;  and  he  adds, — "  a  thousand  of  these  '  holy  places'  are  shown 
within  and  without  Jerusalem^  till  we  become  so  tired  of  them 
as  to  cease  making  farther  inquiry  about  them,  so  utterly  absurd 
are  the  greater  number."  He  might  safely  have  added  that  not 
so  much  as  one  of  the  monkish  traditions^  connected  with  the 
topography  of  Jerusalem  or  Palestine,  is  entitled  to  the  least 
regard ;  and  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  "utterly  absurd." 

Mortifying  it  is  to  find. a  writer  wliose  general  sentiments  are 
sound,  yet  permitting  himself  to  repeat,  as  if  valid  and  unques- 
tionable, the  often  refuted  arguments  in  favour  of  the  identity  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. — P.  66.  It  is  manifest  that  he  has  not  him- 
self opened  the  ancient  authors  to  whose  testimony  he  refers.  Nor 
should  he  have  reprinted  his  little  book,  at  this  doie^  retaining  a 
now  very  superfluous  refutation  of  Dr  Clark's  Aitile  speculations 
concerning  tne  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  which  have  long  ago 
been  consigned  to  contempt.  Undoubtedly  he  should  have  taken 
care,  in  the  late  reprint  oi  his  volume,  to  remove  fix>m  it  passages 
which  no  well  inmrmed  writer  would  at  this  time  venture  to 
advance. 

"  Have  we  not  here,"  says  he,  p.  67,  "  an  unbroken  diain  of 
evidence  ?"  No  chain  at  all,  if  we  examine  its  links.  The  series 
of  writers  who  repeat,  one  from  another,  what  the  first  aflirmed, 
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after  a  lapse  of  time,  and  without  any  sufficient  evidence,  cannot, 
in  an  historical  question,  be  held  to  constitute  "  a  chain  of  proof." 
Does  the  author  persuade  himself  that  the  series  of  Church  com- 
pilers,— Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Nicephorus,  &c.,  can,  by  their  mere 
number,  give  any  weight  to  the  original  testimony,  and  which, 
on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  wholly  indetenninate  ? — not 
staying  a  moment  to  institute  any  such  analysis  of  his  proofs,  he 
cites  tne  very  authorities  that  make  against  his  argument :  for 
instance,  the  Itinerary  of  the  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  whose  silence 
as  to  the  Sepulclu'e  is,  the  circmnstances  considered,  nearly  con- 
clusive as  an  evidence  of  the  non-existence  dien  of  the  supposed 
tradition.  He  cites  also  Dion  Cassius.  But  what  is  it  that  Dion 
Cassius  actuallv  says?  Lib*  Ixix.  12 ;  not,  as  the  author  affirms, 
that  Hadrian  built  a  temple  and  placed  a  statue  over  the  spot  of 
the  resurrection ;  but  that  he  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  the 
site  of  the  (Jewish)  Temple : — xai  ig  rhv  roD  vaoC  rou  ^ioD  rwrov,  vcdv 
r<p  Alt  hn^ov  dvrtytioawoi^  As  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  alleged  to 
have  stood  on  the  spot  chosen  by  Macarius,  or  Helena,  or  Con- 
stantine,  this  is  a  point  indifferent  to  the  argument,  mitil  that  has 
been  proved  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  namely, — ^that  the 
pagan  fane  was  indeed  placed  on  a  spot  that  had  previousli/  and 
authenticalli/  been  known  as  the  scene  of  the  crucinxion. 

It  is  precisely  by  the  means  of  little  books  like  the  one  now 
before  us,  pleasantly  written,  and  which  circulate  widely,  that 
the  yoimg  people  of  our  families  are  led  astray,  and  are  prepared 
to  admit,  without  a  question,  every  baseless  assumption  which  the 
zealous  movers  of  the  modem  fanaticism  may  choose  confidently 
to  affinp.  We  therefore  take  the  occasion  to  suggest  a  caution 
to  parents  and  teachers,  on  a  point  intrinsically,  indeed,  of  no  im- 
portance, but  yet  Kkely  enough  to  be  made  the  ground  of  some 
firesh-issued  religious  folly. 

Mr.  Fisk,  author  of  a  "  Pastor^s  Memorial,"  is  evidently  a 
warmly  pious,  and  a  right-minded  man  ;  and  who,  imbued  with 
the  principles  of  evangeuc  truth,  takes  a  right  view  of  the  super- 
stitions he  witnessed  m  Palestine  ;  and  whether  or  not  fully  in- 
formed on  antiquarian  subjects,  he  affirms  nothing  in  that  sort 
of  reckless  overdone  manner  which  perpetuates  and  difiuses  error. 
We  heartily  wish  he  had  spared  the  purchasers  of  his  acceptable 
volume,  the  many,  very  many  pages  of  Scriptural  quotations. 
What  need  can  there  be  to  reprint  entire  chapters  of  the  Bible 
at  this  rate  ?  The  book,  however,  cannot  fail  highly  to  please 
the  religious  community.  Mr.  Fisk  sees  things  with  a  fresh, 
clear  intensity  of  vision ;  he  feels  vividly ;  and  he  writes  natural- 
ly. He  clearly  perceives,  and  he  distinctly  states,  the  just  dis- 
tinction between  the  well-ascertained  Scriptural  localities  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  those  which  a  grovelling  and  mercenary  superstition 
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has  signalized,  (p.  249.)  Alive,  therefore,  as  he  is  to  this  distinc- 
tion, we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  for  professing  that — 

"  After  due  consideration  of  most  that  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  is  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  it  (the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre)  really  stands  on  the  spot  which  is  hallowed  in  our  memo- 
ries by  the  name  of  Calvary." — ^P.  251. 

He  adds : 

"  But  when  I  saw  the  near  juxtaposition  of  all  these  things,  and 
knew  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  structure  of  the  church,  the  site 
had  to  be  cut  down  and  levelled ;  and  when  I  reflected  that,  on  the 
very  spot  a  heathen  temple  had  stood,  till  removed  by  the  £mpress 
Helena,  to  make  room  for  tills  church ;  and,  moreover,  when  I  bore 
in  mind  the  purpose  which  all  these  things  were  to  serve,  and  the  spirit 
of  that  Church  which  thus  paraded  these  objects  of  curiosity,  I  did  feel 
that,  after  all,  they  might  not  be  what  they  professed.  Yet  all  tins 
could  not  do  away  ynth  the  impression  that  thereabouts  was,  indeed, 
the  scene  of  our  blessed  Lord's  precious  death  and  resurrection.  But 
while  there,  even  that  impression  failed  to  produce  any  satisfying  effect 
upon  my  mind." — ^P.  252. 

A  writer  who  uses  so  much  caution  and  modesty,  and  who  re- 
fiises  to  be  cheated  into  what  he  yet  wishes  to  believe,  will  do  no 
harm,  even  although  mistaken  in  his  conclusions.  In  perfect  good 
feeling,  therefore,  we  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  which  the  peru- 
sal of  his  volume  has  afforded  us.  Equally  right  in  principle  and 
Christian  sentiment,  is  the  author  of  the  "  Visit  to  my  Father- 
Land" — Mr.  Herschell,  a  Jew,  but  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian 
minister. 

We  must  say  something  more  about  Dr.  Wilde's  book,^  viz.  the 
"  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,'  &c.  A  cursory  criticism  is,  however, 
all  which  our  limits  will  allow,  or  which  the  volume  itself  seems 
to  us  to  deserve. 

The  author  does  in  fact  invite,  or  we  should  say,  provoke,  a 
little  scrutiny,  by  his  professions  of  superior  accuracy,  and  by 
setting  out  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  to  put  the  Question  to 
rest.     Travellers,  topographers,  critics,  translators,  ana  map-mor 
here  too,  have  all,  hitherto,  been  in  fault ;  and  so  have  all  men ; 
and  so,  as  we  humbly  think,  has  Dr.  Wilde  himself — in  more 
instances  than  a  few.     He  cites  Greek,  and  Hebrew  too,  as  oc- 
casion presents  itself;  and  favours  us  with  "  a  more  critical  trans- 
lation" of  certain  phrases.     With  the  "  text  of  Josephus,"  he  is 
of  course  familiar,  concerning  which  he  is  quite  right  in  alleging 
that,  "it  has  often  been   tortured   and  perverted,"    (p.  430.) 
"  We  now  turn,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  to  the  text  of  Josephus, 
which,  as  it  has  oflen  been  tortured  and  perverted,  I  shall  here 
introduce  verbatim."     Very  good ;  but  what  is  the  text  of  Jose- 
phus ;  and  what  is  that  "  verbatim"  citation  of  it  which  must 
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exclude  further  torturings  and  perversions  ?     TVe  should  think^ 
the  actual  words  of  the  historian  !     But  if  the  "  verbatim"  means 
only  the  verbatim  of  a  translation,  well  known  to  the  world  and 
not  in  high  repute,  then,  assuredly,  a  distinct  reference  to  tliat 
version  should  be  made.     This  is  but  a  measure  of  justice  to  the 
less-learned  reader,  who  may  go  away  believing  that  "  old  Whis- 
ton"  is  the  real  Josephus.     !N  ow  we  find  that  the  Doctor's  cita- 
tions are  "  verbatim '  from  WTiiston  ;    to  whom,  however,  he 
makes  no  reference.     If  it  were  possible  to  admit  such  a  suppo- 
sition, we  should  almost  believe  that  he  considered  the  English 
Josephus  to  be  tlie  Josephus ;  just  as  many  good  folks  believe ' 
the  "authorized  version,"  to  be  tJie  Bible,  and  the  only  Bible 
that  has  ever  existed.     What  can  this  mean  ?     "  It  (Acra)  was 
separated  firom  Mount  Zion  by  a  deep  but  narrow  valley,  called 
by  Josephus,  Tyropaeon,  and  afterwards  the  Valley  of  Cheese- 
mongers," (p.  425.)    Now,  we  suppose  that  the  valley,  called  by 
Josephus — TyropaK)n,  "  came  to  be  called"  the  "  valley  of  Cheese- 
mongers" precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  "  wars  of  the  Jews" 
was  fii'st  "done  into  English;"  and  in  like  manner  the  place 
called  by  Josephus  v  avu  ayo^a,  came  "  afterwards,"  viz.  at  the  very 
same  epoch  in  English  literature,  to  be  called  "  the  upper  market 
Place."    Josephus,  in  naming  tliis  valley,  Tyropax)n,  adopted  the 
Greek  term  which  was  the  equivalent  of  the  vernacular  designa- 
tion, and  meaning  precisely  the  same  thing  —  Cheesemakers* 
mart.     Our  author  does  not  profess  to  have  waded  Uirough  that 
*^  literary  lumber,"  which  he  thinks  can  be  "  equalled  only  by 
the  rubbish  that  at  present"  fills  the  depressions  oi  the  Tyropaeon, 
(p.  473.)  But,  we  can  assure  him,  that  by  going  only  ankle  deep 
in  the  slough  of  ancient  learning,  he  might  have  informed  him- 
self of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  after  the  lapse  of  centuries 
"  came  to  be"  rendered  into  English. 

An  author  who  professes  great  exactness  and  research,  should 
either  quote  nothing  at  second  hand,  or  if,  through  want  of 
leisure,  want  of  books,  or  want  of  learning,  he  is  compelled  to  do 
so,  he  should  very  distinctly  state  the  extent  of  his  obUgations  to 
his  more  industrious  or  more  erudite  contemporaries.  Small 
matters  are  not  worthy  of  notice,  unless  they  seem  to  be  hidica- 
tions :  as,  for  example.  Dr.  Wilde,  p.  451,  cites  the  words  of 
"  that  celebrated  historian,"  WilUam  of  Tyre ;  and  celebrated 
he  is — more  than  read,  we  conjecture.  lias  our  author  read 
him  ?  or  did  he  quote  from  somebody  who  quotes  him  ?  The 
latter,  we  assume  to  be  the  fact,  not  simply  because  the  Doctor 
makes  no  reference  to  the  place  where  the  passages  occur ;  but 
because,  as  we  think,  unless  he  had  found  the  two  passages  in  ac- 
cidental juxtaposition,  in  some  modem  book,  he  would  never  have 
introduced  the  latter  of  the  two,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
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immediate  argument — about  th^  walls  of  JenU&Iem,  and  which, 
in  the  said  William  of  Tyre,  is  at  some  diistance  trdm  the  first. 
The  first  cited  passage,  Dr.  Wilde,  if  he  has  the  Gresta  Dei  at 
hand,  will  find  mid-way  in  £he  second  chapter  of  the  eighth 
book ;  the  second — ^mid-way  in  the  third  chapter.  He  ches,  p. 
470,  St.  Cyril,  "  the  first  patriarch  of  Jerusalem ;"  but  who 
does  he  intend  I — Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  not  patriarch ; 
for  it  was  not  until  the  ne^tt  century,  and  by  decree  ot  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon ;  {Actio  Septima:  Hardonin  11,^  494,)  that  the 
bishops  of  the  Holy  City  attained  the  object  so  long  desired  and 
aimed  at.  If  it  be  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  then  we  suppose  the 
author  alludes  tb  a  passage  in  the  14th  Catechetical  Discourse, 
which,  however,  does  not  bear  the  sense  that  has  been  put  upon 
it : — ^it  is  too  long  to  be  her6  cited,  and  commented  upon. 

"  We  know  from  undoubted  authority,*'  says  Dr.  Wildie,  p. 
474,  ^^  that  the  Romans,  who  retaitied  possession  of  Jerusalem 
after  the  time  of  Titus,  placed  a  statue  of  Venus  avet  the  tomb 
of  Christ,  and  also  the  fktte  of  Jupiter  ovei^  the  place  of  the 
crucifixion."  It  happens,  however,  that  this  "  undoubted  autho- 
rity," has  not  merely  been  dovbted^  but  peremptorily  qu^tioned ; 
and,  in  fact,  shown  to  import  no  such  thing ;  and  if  our  author 
would  have  looked  a  little  more  cfareftdly  into  his  "  authorities," 
he  would  have  found  it  so.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  he 
is  one  easily  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  path;  for,  in  a  note  to 
his  second  edition,  p.  476,  he  says: — 

''  Having  carefiilly  perused  the  various  articles  that  have  appeared 
on  this  subject  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work,  particulaiij 
those  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  ^  Biblical  Researches ;'  '  the  Essay  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,'  from,  the  Oxford  press ;  '  Ihe  Bibliodieca 
Sacra'  for  Jtdy  1843 ;  and  also  the  seventh  number  of  ^  Ancient 
Christianity,' — ^and  having  weighed  and  considered  the  arguments 
pro  and  con,  adduced  with  such  learning  and  ingenuity  by  the 
several  writers  of  those  essays,  I  must  confess  that,  although  I  haye 
no  theory  to  support,  and  no  superstitious  nor  religious  bias  t6  uphold, 
I  stiU  retain  my  original  opinion." 

Very  good: — with  some  folks,  "  my  original  opinion,"  has 
more  tenacity  and  sacredness  than  "  a  theory," — or  "  a  supersti- 
tious,— or  a  religious  bias ;" — or,  than  even  the  best  evidence  to 
the  contrary  1 

"  Many  persons  understand,"  says  our  author^  p.  444,  "  the  de- 
nunciation of  our  blessed  Lord,  that  '  one  stone  should  not  be  left 
standing  upon  another,'  as  applying  to  the  entire  city ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  others  to  have  been  uttered  against  the  temple  in  particular; 
whose  dGmoUtion-  is  so  complete,  that  I  do  not  suppose  one  particle  of 
the  dust  into  which  its  ruins  crumbled  could  now  be  found.  For,  in- 
dependent of  the  plunder  and  destruction  it  underwent  when  fired  by 
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the  Roman  soldiers  under  Titos,  we  learn  that  Terentius  Rafus  tore 
up  the  very  foundations  of  the  temple  with  a  ploughshare.  Jerusalem 
became  heaps,"  &c. 

Flourisliesof  this  sort  we  should  not  stop  to  criticize,  if  it  w^er© 
not  part  and  parcel  of  a  learned  disquisition,  intended  to  set  us 
all  right  on  the  subject  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
if  it  were  not,  moreover,  a  sort  of  sample  of  the  style  in  which  this 
same  subject  is  dealt  with  in  a  IsCrge  proportion  of  recent  books 
on  Palestine.    We  must  first,  then,  remind  Dr.  WUde  of  a  good 
rule,  in  handling  biblical  questions,  namely,  not  to  outrun  Scrip- 
ture itself.     The  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  then  appa- 
rently so  improbable,  is  a  point  of  the  Christian  Evidences  far  too 
significant  and  serious  io  be  trifled  with ;  and,  therefore,  if  we 
had  it  in  view  to  employ  the  fact,  as  aii  eleinent  of  the  argument 
in  support  of  Christianity,  we  should  view  it  as  a  religious  duty 
to  pay  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  very  terms  of  the  prediction. 
What  our  Lord  did  predict  was,  that  of  the  Temple,  as  then  visi- 
ble, every  stone  should  be  loosened  fi'om  its  place ;  L  e,  that  the 
structure  should  be  overthrown ;  and  this  has  manifestly  been  ful- 
filled ;  and  is  not  this  enough  ?     What  should  impel  us  to  sup- 
pose, contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the  stones  have 
melted  away  like  unbaked  bricks !  and  not  merely  the  stones 
loosened,  one  from  another,  and  not  merely  the  ruins  crumbled 
into  dust,  but  every  particle  of  these  marbles  scattered  to  the 
winds  !     And  why  should  all  these  secondary  miracles  be  ima- 
gined ?     For  no  reason,  except  it  be  to  exhibit  the  exceeding  for- 
wardness of  one's  ^^  zeal  for  the  truth  !"     Instead  of  entertaining 
any  such  supposition  as  this,  it  has  always  been  our  belief,  that 
the  massive  aind  imperishable  materials  of  Herod's  temple,  in- 
clnding  those  of  the  more  ancient  structure,  and  which  must  have 
glattea  the  valleys  and  fosses  on  all  sides,  or  on  three  sides,  are 
now  existing  In  many  of  the  substructures  of  the  city,  and  might 
probably  be  identified  as  such,  not  merely  by  their  dimensions, 
but  by  the  peculiar  style  of  workmanship  which  they  exhibit ; 
nay,  recent  explorations  would  suggest  the  idea,  that  indubitable 
marks  of  allocation  and  adjustment  are  yet  to  reward  the  industry 
of  antiquarian  excavators,  and  thus,  perhaps,  ftimish  striking  ex- 
emplifications and  proofs  of  the  trutn  of  "  the  things  which  are 
most  surely  believed  among  us."     Our  zeal,  theretore,  and  our 
concern  for  the  honour  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  its  impelUng  us 
to  dread  the  discovery  of  some  fi:agment  of  Herod's  marble,  or  of 
some  entire  stone  of  the  temple,  would  prompt  us  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  use  all  diligence  in  discovering,  and  identifying,  any 
such  solid  memorials  ot  the  "  House  of  God." 

But  now  Dr.  Wilde  has   himself  inspected  the   Cyclopean 
masonry  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  has  described  it;    and,   if 
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acquainted  with  the  ^^  verbatim"  Josephus,  he  must  know  that 
the  ^'  buildings  of  the  Temple"  were  not  much  less  ponderous  or 
less  firmly  cemented  than  those  of  the  outer  walls ;  and  yet  he 
can  imagine  such  a  structure — even  down  to  its  solid  founda- 
tions, to  have  been  torn  up  with  a  ploughshare ! — ^first,  the  tem- 
ple stones  dislodged  by  a  ploughshare ;  and  then  reduced  to 
powder ;  and  then  this  powder  scattered  by  the  winds  1  We  can 
assure  Dr.  Wilde,  that  amidst  the  "  lumber  of  ancient  learning," 
which  he  so  wisely  refuses  to  wade  through^  we  have  met  with 
many  things  equally  judicious  as  this,  and  equally  indicative  of  a 
determination  "  not  to  be  outdone"  by  any  body  in  the  telling  of 
a  marvellous  story ! 

Dr.  Wilde  has  learned,  however,  that  the  pagan  giant  who 
efTected  all  this,  was  "  Terentius  Rufus :"  but  who  telb  him  so! 
Not  Josephus,  nor  any  one  else  !  The  stoiy  of  "  the  plough- 
share" is  a  very  questionable  one — attaching  to  the  second  over- 
throw of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Dr.  Wilde  heavily  inculpates  all  the  Jerusalem  map-makers 
— ^his  predecessors  !     He  introduces,  he  says,  p.  430,  a  pertinent 
observation,  ^^  because  it  is  a  valid  objection  to  all  the  maps, 
plans,  and  topographical  dissertations  that  have  ever  been  written 
upon  Jerusadem  in  this  country!" — (this  country;  query, /re- 
land  ?)     We  had  already  glanced  at  the  author's  own  plan  or 
"  map"  of  the  Holy  City  with  mute  amazement,  but  on  meeting 
with  this  sweeping  condemnation,  not  only  of  all  maps,  but  of 
all  plans  and  all  topographical  dissertations,  w^e  reverted  to  the 
gay  frontispiece  of  tne  volume  with  a  chill  of  dismay !     What 
then,  is  it  so,  that  we  have  all  been  wrong  ?     Does  "  a  valid  ob- 
jection" lie  against  all  that  has  been  said,  written,  and  drawn, 
relative  to  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City  ?     Even  so ;  for  the 
doctor  says  it  ?     Our  first  impulse  was  to  set  about  defending 
ourselves,  and  every  body  else,  by  a  laborious  process  of  argu- 
mentation ;  and  happening  at  this  time  to  have  under  our  hands 
a  large  collection  of  "  drawings,  sketches,  plans,  measurements," 
recently  taken  in  Jerusalem  by  those  upcm  whose  accuracy  we 
could  well  rely,  we  thought  of  adducing,  from  this  store,  proofs 
sufficient  to  sustain  something  like  an  apology  for  the  general 
company  of  topographers !     But  we  suddenly  recollected  a  para- 
graph, occurring  a  few  pages  before  that  whereon  occurs  the  pas- 
sage above  cited^  which,  in  whatever  way  it  might  consist  with 
the  author's  allegations,  or  with  "  his  own  plan,    would  exempt 
us  at  once  from  the  task  of  preparing  such  an  apology. 

While,  in  caustic  style,  I)r.  Wiloe  denounces,  ^.  423,)  the 
carelessness  of  preceding  travellers,  he  says:  "So  that,  up  to  a 
few  years  ago,  no  accurate  map  of  modem  Jerusalem  was  in  exist- 
ence.   In  1835,  this  deficiency  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Catherwood, 
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who  surveyed  the  place^  and  furnished  a  plan^  of  the  accuracy 
of  which  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt."  What  a  com- 
fort is  this !  But  the  Doctor  adds :  ^  this  plan  I  have  adopted 
as  the  groundwork  of  the  topography  of  tne  ancient  city,"  &c. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  ground  in  common  with  the  author; 
for,  of  the  general  accnracy  of  Mr.  Catherwood's  plan,  and  espe- 
cially as  brought  to  a  further  point  of  accuracy  by  the  measure- 
ments of  ^^  Robinson  and  Smith,"  we  have  *^no  manner  of  doubt ;" 
or  if  there  had  been  room  for  any  such  doubts,  they  would  have 
been  dispelled  in  the  course  of  some  careful  and  minute  compa- 
risons wnich  we  have  made  of  this  plan,  as  published  by  Professor 
Robinson,  with  the  drawings  and  measurements  above  referred 
to,  in  our  possession.  It  is  agreed,  then,  that  there  ie  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem  in  existence,  to  which  an  appeal  may  safely  be  made, 
on  any  point  touching  the  topography  of  the  Holy  City.  But 
if  so,  then  what  becomes  of  Dr.  Wdde's  "  own  plan  ?"  Really 
we  do  not  know  what  can  become  of  it ;  and  so  nicely  coloured 
it  is !  for  it  is,  as  might  be  expected,  utterly  at  variance  with 
^^  all  plans"  previously  laiown  I  and  it  is  also  totally  unlike,  which 
woula  not  have  been  expected,  that  (yiie  plan,  ''  of  the  accuracy 
of  which  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt."    In  a  word,  this  new 

5 Ian  will  not  consist  with  our  own  unpublished  topographical 
ocuments :  then  it  contradicts,  as  well  the  ^'  verbatim"  Josephus, 
as  the  real  Greek  Josephus :  it  throws  discredit  also  upon  the 
description  of  the  city  by  that  "  celebrated  historian,"  William 
of  Tyre ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  it  sheds  darkness  and  oon- 
fimon  upon  the  Doctor's  own  dissertation  I 

The  author  of  this  volume  bestows  160  closely-printed  pages 
upon  ^^  Jerusalem ;"  and  he  undertakes  to  clear  up  and  to  rectify 
the  ancient  topography  of  the  city ;  and  he  condemns  his  prede- 
cessors wholesale ;  and  he  proposes  his  own  plan,  aided  tnerein 
by  his  friend,  (p.  426,  note ;)  and  the  plan,  on  which  so  much 
hinges,  can  be  reconciled  with  nothing ;  no,  neither  with  earlier 
plans,  nor  with  ancient  authors ;  nor  with  the  one  ^'  accurate" 
plan ;  nor  with  the  dissertation  itself !  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  ^'  the  frontispiece"  is  a  mere  decoration,  to  which  little  refe- 
rence is  made  in  '^  the  letter-press,"  and  with  which  perhaps  the 
author  has  had  Uttle  to  do  :  no  such  thing ;  for  he  appeals  to  it 
repeatedly,  and  confidently ;  and  in  chastising  Dr.  Robinson,  he 
concludes  his  note,  p.  430,  with  a  "  (see  Map.")  He  says  of  it, 
that  it  was  ^^  formed  by  an  accurate  and  laborious  examination 
on  the  spot ;"  and,  with  apparent  satisfaction,  he  appeals,  again 
and  again,  to  his  "  Yellow,  Red,  and  Brown"  ! 

But  we  must  look  for  a  moment  to  this  rare  topographic  speci- 
men ;  and  should  premise  that  it  is  an  argumentative  plan, — i.  e. 
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«  plan  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  establishing 
the  author's  ^^  views"  on  two  or  three  points,  some  of  them  retro- 
spective, and  some  prospective.  In  order  to  give  our  readers,  who 
may  not  have  the  privilege  to  inspect  it — and  as  we  have  no  ^  per- 
mission" to  offer  a  woodcut  copy — an  idea  of  this  plan,  we  most 
beg  them  to  imagine  that  the  plate  of  any  such  map  of  Jerusalem 
as  they  may  be  used  to,  had  been  printed  upon  India  rubber 
paper,  and  uiat  then  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  stretching  process 
m  an  oblique  direction,  and  just  so  far  as  the  tenacity  of  the 
material  would  allow,  and  the  necessities  of  the  authors  argu- 
ment demand.  If  thus  thought  of,  we  should  scarcely  know 
which  most  to  admire — ^the  elastic  consistency  of  caoutchouc,  or, 
the  Qrm  quality  of  some  men's  self-esteem. 

At  a  glance,  in  turning  from  Dr  Wilde's  plan  to  Catherwood's 
{ue.  Robinson  and  Smith's),  insteadof  that  styleof  scientificprecision 
which  indicates  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  levekj  as  ascertained  by 
actual  aurvei^  and  which,  in  various  instances,  and  some  of  them 
very  minute,  we  are  able  to  vouch  for,  there  appears  those  unmean- 
ing, dumpling-shaped  protuberances  which  belong  to  mere  guess 
work ;  and  some  oi  these  elevations  come  in  the  ^rery  places  where 
the  ground  falls  into  hollows :  thus  Acra  is  made  to  fill  up  the 
depression  between  the  Damascus  gate  and  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  Haram ;  and  the  ^^  Mount  of  Ofienoe"  stands  o^er  against 
Sion,  due  south.  Then  the  direction  of  the  Haram  wall — a  point 
of  much  importanoe,  is  shifted  a  point  or  two  nearer  to  due  north 
than  is  really  the  fact.  This,  however,  is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  liberty  our  learned  map-maker  has  used  in  dislocating^ 
for  the  convenience  of  his  theory,  the  two  portions  of  the  city, — 
Acra  and  Bezetha, — ^to  the  extent  of  nothmg  less  than  an  entire 
change  of  their  relative  positions  I  Acra  he  has  laid  down  north- 
west and  north  of  the  Haram,  while  Bezetha  takes  its  place  north- 
ward and  beyond  Acra.  On  what  authorityhas  this  topographic 
evolution  been  effected?  We  must  leave  Dr  Wilde  to  answer. 
He  complains  that  his  predecessors  have  toa  often  ^^  tortured 
and  perverted"  the  text  of  Josephusw  Be  it  so ;  but  what  does 
Josephus  actually  affirm  on  the  pdnt  now  before  us  %  not  that 
Bezetha  was  separated  from  Antonia  and  the  Temple  by  a  width 
of  town,  but  by  a  deep  dkch !  Language  cannot  be  more  distinct, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand  it.  We  will  adduce,  as 
well  the  ^^  verbatim"  Josephus  as  the  r«al.  Old  Whiston  says,— 
^^  It,"  t.  e.  that  part  of  the  city  called  Bezetha,  ^^  lies  over  against 
the  Tower  Antonia,  but  is  divided  firom  it  by  a  deep  valley  (mtdi) 
which  was  dug  on  purpose,  and  that  in  order  to  hmder  dte  foun- 
dations of  the  Tower  of  Antonia  fix)m  joining  to  this  hill,"  <6c. 
The  veritable  Josephus,  Book  V.,  c^  IV.,  s.  2,  says  thus — 
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xai  rim^TW  ^lotxfiifivcu  X^^o»,  of  xaKSrou  BsZ^tH^  xmfMvo^  fuv  difrix^ 

$rrov  u4^Xo/. 

Flagrantly  at  Tariance  with  the  ^^  one  map"  which  the  anthor 
allows  to  be  undoubtedly  accurate,  and  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  express  words  of  Josephus,  he  is  bold  enough  to  place  one 
entire  portion  of  the  Holy  City  upon  the  position  of  another,  and 
then  to  assure  the  public  that  his  map  was  constructed  after  ^'  an 
accurate  and  laborious  examination  on  the  spot  I"  One  naturally 
asks  the  motive  of  audacity  like  this.  We  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  reached  the  depth  of  the  mystery,  but  surmise  that  it  will  be 
found  couched  beneath  the  ^^  yellow"  of  the  map.  It  is  true  that 
some  advantage  for  his  argument  in  favour  of  tne  genuineness  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  obtained  by  means  of  these  daring  inno- 
vations ;  but  Dr.  Wilde  tUnks  himself  qualified  to  present  to 
the  world  a  programme  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem," — ^the  city  that 
is  to  be ;  and  he  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  has  accomplished  this 
arduous  task  in  a  manner  that  must  approve  itseli  to  every 
reader  of  Scripture  I  Having  settled  all  controversies  touching 
the  topography  of  the  Jerusalem  -that  i«,  and  that  has  been^  he 
goes  on  to  observe  as  follows,  p.  452  : — '^  But  there  is  a  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  to  be  considered,  without  which  any  treatise 
upon  that  subject  would  be  incomplete."  Now,  we  humbly  think, 
that  his  own  "  treatise"  would,  in  any  good  sense  of  the  word, 
have  been  far  more  ^^  complete"  without  his  twentieth  chapter 
than  it  is  with  it.  Without  it,  he  would  have  stood  chargeable 
merely  with  heedlessness  and  incompetency :  with  it,  he  is  open, 
as  we  think,  to  very  serious  reprehension.  The  author  cannot, 
in  this  instance,  shelter  himself  beneath  the  wing  of  Mr.  Fry, 
whose  work  on  the  ^^  Second  Advent"  he  cites  with  approval, 
because  he  professes  to  correct  the  involuntary  errors  into  which 
that  adventurous  writer,  from  the  want  of  ^'  accurate  maps,"  has 
fallen. 

Dr.  Wilde  starts  with  affirming,  p.  453,  that  the  inspired 
writers  not  ^^  only  inform  us  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  a  precise  plan,  but  they  lay  down  tne  position  of  its 
walls  and  gates. with  such  accuracy  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  error  or  mistake ;  so  that  he  who  takes  the  Scriptures  in  his 
hand,  and  goes  over  the  ground,  may,  even  now,  measure  every 
cubit  of  the  space  it  is  hereafter  to  occupy."  But  what  if  not  only 
^<  the  cubit,"  by  which  we  are  to  measure  out  the  New  Jerusalem, 
be  still  a  questionable  quantity,  but  also  if  the  starting  points 
are  all  unctetermined,  and  the  whole  subject  involved  in  that  ob- 
scurity which  attaches,  as  all  wise  expositors  have  acknowledged, 
to  every  portion  of  unfulfilled  prophecy !     Our  author,  p.  438, 
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cites,  tffith  approbationy  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  ,who  says,  '*  We  really 
know  scarcely  any  thing  about  these  gates,  (of  the  ancient  city,) 
what  they  were,  why  called  by  these  names,  or  in  what  part  of 
the  wall  situated.  AH  the  places  of  Jerusalem,  its  temples,  walls, 
and  gates,  are  mere  works  of  conjecture ;  and  yet  how  learnedly 
have  some  men  written  upon  all  these  subjects."  Neverthdess, 
it  is  entirely  upon  the  groimd  of  an  assumed  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gates  that  the  prophetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  ^^  City  that  is  to  be"  can  admit  of  explanation ;  and  yet 
Dr.  Wilde  finds  himself  able,  on  this  ground  of  the  merest  conjec- 
tures, to  lay  down  "  Aw  yellow^^  with  a  firm  hand. 

K  it  were  worth  the  time  and  pains,  which  certainly  it  is  not, 
we  could  further  show  why  the  author  has  contorted  the  plan  of 
the  Holy  City  after  so  strange  a  fashion.  In  a  word,  the  **  New 
Jerusalem,"  as  he  projects  it,  would  not,  by  any  fair  means,  fit 
on  to  the  actual  Jerusalem  I  What,  then,  was  to  be  done! 
Why,  twist  the  actual  Jerusalem  until  it  fits  on  to  the  "  New 
Jerusalem  1"  The  prophetic  walls, — the  "  yellow,"  significantly 
styled  on  "  the  map" — "  Prophetic  ditto," — are  to  be  of  certain 
dimensions ;  and  they  are  to  be  ^^  four  square,"  and  to  lie  east 
and  west,  north  and  south.  But  the  eastern  waU  of  the  Temple, 
which  all  admit  to  be  such,  will  not  consist  with  this  conjectural 
plan,  without  a  great  deal  of  management  and  distortion.  If 
carried  straight  on,  the  eastern  "  prophetic  wall,*'  t.«.  Dr.  Wilde's 
"  yelloWy^  would  dip  down  into  the  precipitous  part  of  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  cross  the  brook  Kidron,  and  obliquely  ascend  the 
opposite  slope.  This  must  not  be ;  and  therefore  it  must  have 
the  benefit  of  a  bend  where  needed,  here  and  there ! 

But  we  leave  this  fearless  writer  and  traveller  in  the  compla- 
cent enjoyment,  not  only  of  his  "  yellow,"  but  of  his  **  red,"  and 
of  his  "  brown,"  which,  indeed,  are  not  in  some  places  very  dis- 
tinguishable. Perhaps  we  have  allowed  too  much  space  to  onr 
notice  of  this  volume.  Assuredly  we  should  not  have  brought 
it  forward  at  all,  were  it  not  a  sample,  and  a  very  characteristic 
one,  of  a  large  class  of  recent  books, — a  class  against  which, — as 
we  think, — me  religious  community  needs  at  this  time  to  be  dis- 
tinctly cautioned. 

The  authors  of  the  books  above  adverted  to,  as  weU  as  others 
whom  we  have  not  in  this  instance  named,  seem — ^two  or  three 
only  excepted — ^to  have  adopted,  or  silently  to  have  been  go- 
verned by,  a  principle  of  false  religious  expediency,  which  might 
thus  be  put  into  words : — ^^  The  tendency  to  unbelief  which,  in 
the  past  era,  has  prevailed  so  fearfully,  threatening  to  sweep 
away  as  well  all  religious  restraints,  as  all  relimous  institutions, 
ar.d  which,  under  a  new  guise,  is  again  going  forth  to  lay  waste 
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the  moral  world,  must  be  checked  by  cherishing  the  contrary 
dispositions.  What  is  wanted  is  a  disposition  to  believe — simply 
to  believe — ^to  believe  implicitly — to  believe-as  an  impulse,  and  as  an 
act  of  obedience  to  authority — ^to  believe,  apart  from  rational  evi* 
dence  and  without  it ;  nay,  in  opposition  to  evidence ; — ^to  believe 
when,  in  believing,  *  carnal  reason'  is  shocked  and  outraged : — 
this  is  the  disposition  which  the  true  friends  of  religion,  and  the 
upholders  of  spiritual  authority  should  now  cherish.  If  in  your 
endeavours  to  Tbring  men  back  to  piety  you  go  about  to  convince 
them — ^if  you  reason  with  them — ^if  you  accumulate  proofs,  if  you 
appeal  to  documents,  you  do  but  flatter  and  cherish  the  veiy 

{>ride  whence  scepticism  springs.  Those  to  whom  you  address 
ogic — ^be  it  sound  logic,  will  retort  upon  you  sophistry ;  and  while 
they  confirm  themselves  in  atheism,  will  beguile  you  near  to  the 
brink  of  the  same  abyss.  Do  not  argue,  do  not  reason  ;  but  kindle 
enthusiasm  :  lure  men  onward,  although  it  be  by  false  lights :  be- 
guile them  from  off  their  ground  by  fictions,  by  legends,  by  super- 
stitions; and  by  lies,  if  nothing  else  will  do  :  any  way  bring  men 
within  the  pale  of  an  obediential  acquiescence,  in  whatever  is,  or 
has  been,  sanctioned  by  authority,  and  which  has  become  venera- 
ble by  lapse  of  time  !" 

A  principle  such  as  this,  while  it  has  been  plainly  and  boldly 
avowed  in  several  publications  of  late,  has  evidently  been  adopted 
and  acted  upon  by  many  who,  perhaps,  could  not  bring  them- 
selves to  the  point  of  professing  their  adhesion  to  a  doctrine  so 
vilifying  to  human  nature,  and  so  likely  to  draw  upon  its  advo- 
cates the  indignant  contempt  of  sound  and  cultured  minds.  Six 
out  of  seven  of  all  the  recent  tourists  in  Palestine,  have  practi- 
cally, if  not  theoretically,  governed  themselves  by  this  niTe  :  or, 
at  the  least,  they  have  thought  it  a  point  of  "  good  taste,"  while 
actually  sojourning  in  the  "  Holy  Land,"  as  well  as  for  a  decent 
time  adfter  their  return,  to  carry  pilgrim-gear,  and  to  believe, 
and  to  kneel,  and  to  kiss,  and  to  pray,  and  to  weep,  and  to 
talk,  after  the  fashion  of  the  country!  If  an  affectation  so 
inane  met  with  no  deep  analogies  in  the  tendency  of  things 
throughout  the  West,  it  might  well  be  left,  like  other  afiecta- 
tions,  to  go  out  in  smoke.  !But  has  it  not  been,  by  the  aid  of  ab- 
surdities, fomented  and  fermenting,  that  men,  who  have  known 
well  what  they  were  about,  have  enchained  their  fellowmen,  and 
so  have  built  up  horrid  tyrannies  ?  We  do  not  know  that  this 
will  actually  be  done  a^ain ;  but  we  certainly  know  there  are 
those  about  us,  who  are  labouring,  and  expecting  also,  to  do  it ;  nor 
should  we  wonder  any  day  to  see  enter  upon  the  stage,  and  as 
the  tools  of  these  conspirators,  a  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  a  Walter 
the  Pennyless,  heading  a  sentimental  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  should  any  movement  of  this  sort  actually  commence,  it  will 
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be  seen — as  we  venture  to  predict,  that  of  all  the  legendaij 
stuiFy  relating  to  holy  places,  or  holj  articles  or  relics — ^those 
that  are  the  most  grossly  absurd — ^those,  the  reception  of  which 
implies  the  most  abject  humiliation  of  reason,  and  which  most 
deoauch  the  moral  sentiments,  and  prostitute  the  intellect — that 
it  will  be  mchy  which  will  be  selected  to  be  held  up  as  proper 
incentives  to  the  devout  enthusiasm  of  the  western  nations.  Or 
if,  just  at  the  first,  some  seemly  object  of  piety  should  be  '^  in- 
vented" and  exhibited,  the  trade  will  be  cprri^  forward  in  the 
line  of  its  natural  and  hitherto  invariable  tendency  toward  what- 
ever is  the  most  base  and  revolting.  It  may  be,  -uiat  the  ^^  True 
Cross,"  snatched  from  the  faltering  haiids  of  the  Bishop,  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Hatin,  will  be  discovered  anew  in  some  vault  of 
the  East,  where  it  has  been  miraculously  preserved,  and  restored 
to  its  place  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  I  Millions  of 
men,  flocking  from  all  quigrters  of  the  globe,  would  crowd  the 
soil  of  Pales^e  to  behold,  and  to  worship  ^^  the  wood  of  our 
salvation."  After  a  while,  and  in  order  to  provide  something 
appropriate  for  the  tastes  of  all  comers,  there  would  be  shewn  also, 
and  in  an  adjoining  chapel,  and  yet  under  the  same  juperin- 
tendence,  such  authentic  articles  as  the  ^^  comb  of  the  cock  that 
crowed,"  the  ^^  ear  of  the  high-priest's  servant,"  and  ^^  the  tail  of 
Balaam's  ass." 

But  does  not  the  ^^  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  caitniy* 
utterly  forbid  any  such  enormities  as  these  to  be  repeated!  We 
are  not  quite  sure  that  it  does ;  or  if  we  had  ever  thought  so, 
events  wnich  have  marked  the  last  ten  years  have  dispdled  so 
false  a  confidence  in  the  advance  of  Trum  and  Reason.  But  it 
is  not  alone  with  the  view  of  repelling  inane  superstitions  con- 
nected with  Palestine,  that  we  should  earnestly  promote  rational 
researches  therein  ;  for  another  tendency,  not  leiss  dangerous,  per- 
haps even  more  so,  which  such  researcnes  may  successfully  coun- 
teract, is  at  present  developing  itself.  What  we  now  allude  to 
is  far  less  apparent  in  England  than  it  is  in  Grermany ;  and  it  is 
less  seen  or  heard  in  this  country  than  actually  in  progress  beneath 
the  surfSeu^.  We  refer  to  those  pantheistic  mystifications  of  all 
positive  reli^on,  and  especially  of  Christianity  as  an  historical 
religion,  which  have  long  characterized  Grerman  literature;  and 
an  mfection  of  which,  in  a  more  or  less  diluted  fomii  makes  itself 
perceptible  in  every  Germanized  English  circle. 

This  is  a  subject  far  too  weighty  and  too  extensive  to  be  here 
introduced,  except  only  as  it  stands  incidentally  related  to  our 
immediate  topic-^Palestine. 

The  proper  antagonist  of  mystification,  on  any  ground,  is  a  plain 
statement  of  intelhgible  facts — ^historical  or  physical.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  it  were  alleged  that  the  Norman  conquest,  so  called, 
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is  a  mere  legend,  and  ^^  a  myth/'  purporting  nothing  more  than  the 
prevalence)  in  this  island  about  that  time,  of  continental  modes 
and  notions,  and  the  subversion  of  certain  insular  habits  of  life, 
— ^if  this  were  affirmed,  we  should  go  about  collecting  evidences, 
visible  and  palpable,  such  as  should  make  it  certain  to  all  common 
understandmgs,  that  WiUiam  of  Normandy  was  a  veritable  per- 
sonage as  well  as  an  execrable  tyrant ;  and  that  Harold  ana  his 
Saxons  were  indeed  trampled  in  the  dust  by  Norman  horse-shoes. 
And,  in  like  manner,  we  should  prove  that  the  Gospel  is  no 
"  myth,"  but  that  it  is  history — it  is  demonstrable  fact, — and  it 
may  be  shown  that  those  betray  it,  as  well  as  their  own  false  pietism, 
who,  in  the  place  of  a  rational  persuasion  of  its  historic  certainty, 
would  substitute  either  an  imphcit  credulity,  or  the  jargon  of 
pantheism. 

Whoever  has  been  accustomed  to  meditate  upon  the  Chris- 
tian system,  as  manifesting  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  mode  of  its 
promulgation,  will  often  have  mused  with  devout  pleasure  upon 
this  law  of  the  dispensation,  namely,  that  while  it  propounds  it- 
self as  a  imiversal  code,  and  as  a  universal  motive,  and  a  univer- 
sal hope ;  yet,  in  the  mode  of  its  conveyance  to  the  human  family, 
instead  of  its  assuming  an  abstract  form,  and  instead  of  its  float- 
ing down  &om  heaven,  disjoined  from  all  things  earthly,  it  was 
bom  just  as  any  merely  national  and  temporary  scheme  has  been 
bom  ;  and  this  is  true,  both  in  the  persons  of  its  first  preachers, 
and  in  every  circumstance  of  their  style  and  behaviour :  it  came 
into  the  very  closest  contact  with  the  things,  and  with  the  per- 
sons, and  with  the  places,  and  with  the  positions,  and  the  climate 
of  the  country  and  age  where  and  when  it  appeared.  The  light 
of  the  Gospel  was  not  the  universal  blaze  of  the  upper  heavens — 
a  Ught— shadowless— colourless— unchanging ;  but  it  was  as  the 
shining ,  of  the  sun  in  his  strength  upon  the  familiar  objects  of 
earth ;  its  beams,  brightening  the  things  near  us,  and  giving  life 
and  colour  to  what  we  are  used  to, — sparkling  among  the  flowers 
beneath  our  feet,  and  shedding  an  equal  glory  upon  things  mean 
and  upon  things  high.  The  Gospel was,inaeed, a  lightfromheaven; 
bat  a  light  resting  on  a  certain  spot  of  earth.  If,  then,  it  could 
be  asked,  why  should  Palestine  so  much  engage  the  serious  assi- 
duities of  Christian  men  ?  the  answer  is,  because  Christianity,  in 
every  syllable  of  its  documents,  bespeaks  the  place  of  its  originar 
tion.  It  is,  indeed,  the  religion  of  the  world,  but  it  is  also  the  religion 
of  Palestine.  It  is  the  religion  of  all  ages ;  but  it  is  the  reli^on 
of  the  times  of  the  Csesars;  and,  therefore,  while  the  universality 
of  its  ethical  and  spiritual  principles  proclaims  it,  with  a  voice  heard 
in  the  depth  of  every  man's  conscience,  to  be  ^^  the  truth  of  God" 
— ^the  specialty  of  its  innumerable  alliances  with  places  and  cir- 
cumstances, furnish  proofs  that  are  palpable,  and  irrefragable,  and 
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inexhaustible^  of  its  HISTORIC  reality  ;  and  it  is  this  voice, 
and  these  documentary  evidences,  that  should  together  sustain 
each  other  in  the  minds  of  men.  When  we  thus  speak  of  Chris- 
tianity, we  intend,  of  course,  Revelation  entire,  of  which  the  Grospd 
is  the  centre  and  the  substance.  The  inspired  volume  scarcely 
includes  a  page,  and,  in  a  strict  sense,  not  even  a  line,  whidi 
does  not  historically  connect  itself  with  Palestine.  Of  these  in- 
numerable and  inter-related  connexions,  a  large  proportion  is  of 
that  sort  which,  supposing  the  country  to  be  laid  open  to  a 
course  of  undisturbed  and  unrestricted  exploration,  would  be 
susceptible  of  an  identification,  more  or  less  obvious  and  cer- 
tain, and  which,  when  so  traced,  would  constitute  a  vast  body,  as 
well  of  critical  illustrations^  as  of  argumentative  evidence,  serving, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  establish  and  to  bring  forcibly  home  to  aU 
minds  the  historic  reality  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  systems ; 
and,  on  the  other,  to  shed  light  upon  a  multitude  of  single  passa- 
ges, the  precise  import  of  which  no  sagacity,  no  erudition,  could 
otherwise  have  divined. 

How  much,  within  the  last  fifW  years,  has  already  been  ac- 
complished on  this  ground,  let  those  say  who  are  conversant 
with  the  state  of  historic  biblical  exegisis  in  the  preceding  period, 
and  who  likewise  know  what  it  has  become  of  late  years.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  hitherto,  European  travellers  have 
been  permitted  to  glance  only  at  the  surface  of  the  canonical 
sites, — to  peep  at  them,  and  this  very  often  while  in  peril  of 
life.  Travellers  have  been  compeUed  to  hurry  forward,  along 
beaten  lines,  and  in  very  few  instances  have  been  able  to  explore — 
to  ramble  in  security,  and  at  leisure,  or  to  excavate — ^to  mea- 
sure— ^to  collect.  On  some  spots,  and  those  the  most  significant, 
a  truculent  fanaticism  denies  all  access  to  ^^  infidels,"  while  the 
less  firequented  parts  of  the  country,  and,  indeed,  almost  eveiT 
where  beyond  the  musket  range  of  "  our  escort,**  the  Frank 
who  wanders  does  so  at  the  momentary  risk  of  his  life ;  for  the 
sinewy  Bodoween — ^the  man  of  tendon  and  skin,  who  acknow- 
ledges no  law  but  that  of  force  and  opportunity — ^lurks  in  the  hol- 
lows. Amid  the  mountains  rebellion  is  always  either  actually 
in  movement,  or  is  hatching  and  ready  to  move ;  while  despotic 
power  watches  its  outbursts.  Moreover,  awfiil  plaous  sits  mis- 
tress of  the  cities,  not,  indeed,  round  the  circuit  of  the  year,  but 
iret  so  often  as  to  embrace  that  circuit  either  with  gloomy  recol- 
ections,  or  with  more  gloomy  forebodings.  Rarely  is  the  travel- 
ler, or  the  resident  in  these  regions,  mlly  at  ease ;  and  even 
where  serious  perils  are  not  at  hand,  annoyances,  almost  intoler- 
able, so  deprive  him  of  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  as  to  render  his 
days  feverish  and  inapplicable. 
^Eligh  praise  is  therefore  due  to  those,  who,  amidst  disturbing 
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influences  so  yarioas,  have  efibcted  what  has  actually  been  done, 
to  lay  open  the  sacred  soil  to  Biblical  research ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  even  during  the  continuance  of  Moslem  supremacy 
in  the  East,  and  while  the  many  evils,  physical  as  well  as  politi- 
cal, which  are  therewith  connected,  remain  in  activity,  much 
more  will  be  accomplished  of  the  same  sort,  by  the  intrepidity 
and  perseverance  of  travellers — ^yet  it  is  certain,  and  to  those  best 
acquainted  with  Palestine  it  is  manifestly  so,  that  the  harvest  of 
exploration  must  await  the  time  when  these  regions  shall  come 
under  the  tranquil  guardianship  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened — 
(that  is  to  say,  a  European)— government ;  or  why  should  we 
affect  reserve  and  deUcacy  on  a  point  so  obvious — ^what  we  must 
mean  is,  under  the  ^ardianship  (not  ^^  perfide")  but  equitable, 
mild,  efficient,  intelligent,  and  Christian,  of  England. 

But  when  is  such  a  change.to  take  place?  We  are  not  prophets; 
nor  shall  we  risk  conjectures  founded  upon  political  prooabili- 
ties ;  nevertheless,  our  anticipations  of  tne  event  very  much  re- 
semble those  of  a  man  who,  nolding  the  reversion  of  an  estate, 
ponders  his  projects  of  improvement,  sketches  his  plans,  andcon- 
aiders  how  he  shall  remove  this  or  that  incumbrance,  and  how 
torn  to  the  best  advantage  every  expected  acre.  It  is  well,  such 
a  man  may  think,  it  is  well  to  be  ready  with  one's  plan  of  operar 
tions-ready  for  what  may  happen  any  day. 

In  this  instance,  we  gladly  retire  from  the  wide  field  of  politi- 
cal and  of  commercial  jspeculation,  and  shall  not  ask  what  Pales- 
tine may  become  in  the  nands  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  of  Mr  Glad- 
atone,  or  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  we  sufficiently  well  versed  in  the  interpretation  of  ^^  im- 
fiilfilled  prophecy,"  to  enable  us  (consLstently  with  our  notions  of 
what  is  aue  to  reUgious  modesty)  to  put  forward  a  topography  of 
the  New  Jerusalem.  A  hint  or  two  on  subjects  far  less  exciting, 
and  less  ambitious,  is  all  we  shall  now  attempt. 

The  actual  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  fi'ee  exploration  of  the 
Scriptural  sites  and  antiquities  consist,  be  it  remembered,  not  mere- 
ly  of  the  churlish  or  jealous  resistance  made  by  a  barbarian  govern- 
ment— a  government  mindless,  motionless,  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
to  which  the  intellectual  tastes  and  the  scientific  zeal  of  Europe 
is  always  an  enigma ;  nor  merely  in  that  inefficiency  of  the  present 
government — sadly  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Egyptian  despot — 
which  renders  the  open  country  everywhere  unsafe ;  but  also, 
and  in  some  signal  instances  it  is  the  chief  obstacle,  the  Moslem 
fimaticism,  which,  even  when  Pashas  have  been  courteous  and 
inclined  toward  a  heterodox  laxity,  has  forbidden  the  approach  of 
infidel  feet,  except,  indeed,  at  the  momentary  jeopardy  of  life. 
Even,  therefore,  were  Palestine  to  fall,  like  India,  mto  the  hands 
of  En^and,  we  could  not,  so  long  as  the  Moslem  faith  endures. 
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or  not  without  doing  violence  to  feelings  which  it  is  the  pride  of 
England  everywhere  to  respect,  openly  infringe  upon  precincts 
reserved  for  the  feet  of  the  "  Faitnfal." 

We  need  not,  however,  stay  to  inquire  what  those  changes  must 
be  which  would  lay  open  to  our  axes  and  our  eyes  the  holy  places 
of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  on  the  one  nand, 
that,  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  even  bearding  the  most  formidable 
of  them,  things  have  actually  been  seen,  drawn,  and  measured, 
which  we  should  not  have  imagined  to  be  accessible ;  and,  on 
the  other,  that  we  live  in  an  era  that  is  marked  by  revolutions 
abstractedly  the  most  improbable,  and  therefore,  and  on  these 
two  separate  grounds,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  speak  of  even  the 
innermost  recesses  of  Moslem  religious  jealousy,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  be  spread  before  us,  in  all  the  copious  pictorial  opulence 
of  illustrated  royal  octavos  !  This  boldness  is  not  too  bold; — 
or  we  can  not  so  deem  it,  when,  at  this  very  moment  our  own 
table  is  spread  with  drawings  and  plans,  recently  effected,  in  the 
very  crypts  of  El  Aksa  I  and  while  the  tread  of  ^^  faithful"  soles, 
low  echoed  through  these  gloomy  vaults ! 

The  core  of  Palestine — ^the  site  of  all  sites  on  this  earth's  sur- 
face— the  very  focus  of  rational  curiosity  to  Christendom,  is  the 
Haram  es  Sherif — ^the  plateau  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
of  the  Second  Temple,  and  now  of  the  Mosk,  which,  next  to  that 
of  Mecca,  most  attracts  the  regards  of  the  Mahommedan  world. 
No  historic  ambiguity  attaches  to  this  ancient  area :  its  original 
limits  are  well  defined  by  cyclopean  foundations — ^the  masonry 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  years  I  An  historic  chain,  no  link  of 
which  has  fallen  out,  connects  the  earliest  of  these  centuries  with 
the  last,  and  now,  for  a  long  lapse  of  time,  a  guardianship — 
stem,  implacable,  immoveable— a  mindless  religions  bigotiy — a 
sturdy,  heaven-appointed  police,  has  conserved  all  things  within 
and  beneath  that  enclosure  as  they  were.  Intelligent  (jhristians 
cannot  but  exult  to  think  that,  from  this  one  spot,  at  least, 
"  Holy  Sepulchre"  frauds  and  "  Holy  Sepulchre"  abominations, 
have  been  altogether  excluded  during  the  last  seven  hundred 
years.  We  bless  the  Turk  who  ftom  this  mound  has  held  at  bay — 
the  Monk !  It  is  a  real  consolation  to  think  that  the  ground 
chosen  of  God,  of  old,  has  been  so  long  preserved  from  the  de- 
grading rites  of  a  polytheistic  Christianism. 

But  what  is  this  site  to  Christians  ?  Something  more,  we 
think,  it  will  prove,  than  an  object  of  religious  curiosity.  To 
us  it  has  always  seemed  an  admissible  conjecture,  that  the 
lower  structures  of  this  vast  platform,  and  the  extensive  vaults 
and  passages  which  are  known  to  undermine  it,  and  even  to 
stretch  beyond  it  into  the  city,  would,  at  some  perhaps  remote 
time,  yield  extraordinarv  evidences  and  illustrations  of  Biblical 
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history.  These  sunnises,  gathering  strength  fix>m  the  researches 
and  reports  of  Mr.  Catherwood  and  others,  who,  since  the  time 
of  his  perilous  survey,  have  adventured  hfe  in  the  same  course, 
have  been  corroborated  greatly  by  a  leisurely  examination  of  the 
drawings,  plans,  and  measurements  above  adverted  to  ;  and,  that 
we  may  dismiss  this  merely  incidental  subject  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, we  will  just  state  the  fact,  that  about  three  years  ago,  Mr. 
William  Tippmg — an  amateur  artist,  then  lately  returned  from 
a  sketching  tour  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  generously  undertook  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  jBast ;  and,  aided  by  his  already  acquired 
familiarity  with  the  sites  of  Palestine,  to  make  drawings  which 
should  serve  as  pictorial  illustrations  of  a  new  translation  of  Jo- 
sephus,  by  Dr.  Traill.  This  arduous  service  he  effected  in  the 
most  able  manner ;  and  returned  late  in  the  following  year,  with 
a  portfolio  rich  in  views  and  sketches  of  whatever  is  most  pic 
turesque,  or  remarkable,  between  Tripoli  and  Gaza,  or  between 
Acre  and  the  ^^  east  coimtry,"  beyona  Jordan.  A  calm  intrepi- 
dity, a  correct  eye,  and  a  singularly  felicitous  hand,  enabled  tliis 
gentleman  to  delineate  many  things,  with  exactitude,  which 
others  have  either  trembled  to  attempt,  or  have  sketched  in  the 
loosest  manner. 

Mr.  Wolcott — American  Missionary,  writing  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Smith — ^Professor  Robinson's  colleague,  says,  (pibliotheca  Sacruy 
February  1843,  p.  41.) 

^'  I  am  in  company  with  Mr.  Tipping,  an  English  amateur  sketcher, 
whom  you  have  met,  and  who,  you  are  aware,  is  visiting  the  country 
with  a  view  to  obtain  illustrations  for  a  new  translation  of  Josephus. 
His  object  naturaUy  drew  him  hither,  (Sebbeh — the  ancient  Masada ;) 
and  furnished  me  with  a  favourable  opportunity  for  visiting  a  deeply 
interesting  portion  of  Palestine.  His  sketches  are  strikingly  faith^l, 
and  wiD  be  an  incalculable  acquisition  to  the  forthcoming  publica- 
tion.'* 

Mr.  Tipping  spent  the  winter  of  1841-42  in  the  Holy  City, 
where  he  acquired  the  designation,  among  the  people,  of  "  the 
man  who  is  writing  the  city,"  inasmuch  as  he  was  daily  seen,  with 
his  portfolio  in  hand,  assiauously  occupied  in  front  of  some  an- 
cient edifice. 

These  drawings  and  sketches,  when  they  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  public,  as  they  will  enable  the  antiquary  in  his  study  to 
count  and  measure  the  very  stones  in  several  of  the  more  import- 
ant localities  of  the  city,  wiU  be  his  guide  in  fiimishing  fature 
travellers  with  specific  instructions  for  prosecuting  particular  in- 
quiries, or  for  carrying  forward  excavations  where  there  may  be 
reason  to  look  for  Jewish  antiquities. 

The  massive  and  extensive  structure,  or  basement,  which,  dur- 
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ing  centuries,  has  sustained  the  great  mosk  of  Omar,  and  that  of 
EI  Aksa,  with  their  appurtenancei^  embodies^  in  sample  or  in 
epitome,  many  of  those  objects,  scattered   over  the    Dordering 
countries,  which  must  yet  engage  the  assiduous  curiosity  of  bibh- 
cal  students — its  eycfopean  outer  walls— (**  the  wall  lies  in  its 
massive  original  strength,  unmoved  and  inftmoteable" — Supple- 
meiit  to  Bib.  jR««*,  p^  llv)-^the  mysterious  perennial  fountain 
which  gurgles  up  from  its  rbcky  depths ; — ^its  far-extending  sub- 
terraneous vaults  and  passages; — and  whateveif  of  antiquarian 
wealth  these  chambers  may  contain.  These  several  objects,  on  so 
many  ac<;oimts  worthy  of  the  intense  curiosity  which  they  natu- 
rally excite,  when  they  come  to  be  explored  and  delineated  at 
leisure^  and  when  they  are  collated  with  analogous  antiquities 
scattered  over  the  Holy  Land,  and  then  again  with  those  of 
Egypt,  Petra,  and  the  Haouran,  will  altogether  furnish,  as  we  ven- 
ture to  predict,  a  palpable  commentary  upon  the  history  of  the 
people  "  to  whom  were  committed  the  oracles  of  Grod" — even 
irom  the  ante-Mosaic  era  to  the  conclusion  of  the  apostolic  age. 
And  is  it  too  much  to  surmise,  as  not  wholly  improbable,  that 
among  the  windings,  and  within  the  sealed  chambers  that  occupy 
the  basement  structure  of  the  Haram,  or  in  deep  Crypts,  artfaQy 
concealed  within  the  sides,  or  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  dim 
and  spacious  walls  and  corridors  of  this  loweir  masonry,  there 
may  yet  lie  imtouched,  and  not  quite  decayed)  inestimable  relics 
of  the  Jewish  worship  and  literature  ?    So  much  as  this  we  have 
always  imagined  to  be  not  altogether  unlikely,  and  every  refer- 
ence to  Josephus,  concurring  with  discoveries  recently  made, 
strengthens  such  a  belief.    Facts  have  been  brought  to  light — 
we  should  say  sonie  of  them — ^brpugbt  to  pwilxghty  which  stimu- 
late curiosity  to  the  utmost,  in  this  very  direction. 

Mr.  Wolcott,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Tipping,  having,  with  great 
difficulty,  and  at  the  peril  of  their  Uves,  found  thdr  way  into  the 
vaults  beneath  El  Aksa,  repeated  their  furtive  visits  day  after 
day,  until  the  lattef  had  completed  the  drawings  and  measure- 
ments which  are  now  before  us ;  and  until  a  day  when,  hearing 
a  Moslem  foot  quickly  descending  into  the  vaults  from  the  mosk 
above,  they  eflPected  a  precipitate  escape  through  a  broken  win- 
dow. The  astounding  fact,  that  these  recesses  had  actually  been 
entered,  and  surveyed  at  leisure,  by  some  audacious  infidels, 
spread  dismay  among  the  authorities  above  ground ;  and  effec- 
tive means  were  instantly  used  to  render  any  such  profanation 
hereafter  impossible  I  and  closed,  at  present,  are  these  mysterious 
chambers  :  yet  not  closed  for  ever — nor  for  ages  to  come ;  the  re- 
mainder of  their  "  days  of  darkness"  is,  we  verily  believe,  fast  run- 
ning out. 

Tne  very  next  day  after  tjie  first  discovery  of  the  entrance, 
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Janitaiy  11th,  Mr.  Wolcott  again  visited,  with  Mr.  Tipping,  the 
western  room,  first  above  described,  in  which  they  had  noticed  a 
portion  of  the  gateway ;  and  while  pursuing  their  examination, 
they  were  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  a  Mussulman  boy,  to  obtain 
access  to  the  eastern  room  already  mentioned.  Here  they 
very  unexpectedly  found  themselves  before  the  entrance  of  the 
western  half  of  the  double  gateway  which  opens  into  the  said  room. 
They  entered  the  avenue  under  the  mosk^  and  traversed  its  aisles, 
taking  then  but  a  cursoiy  view.  Under  date  of  January  25, 
Mr.  Wolcott  writes  as  follows  : — 

^'  I  have  again  visited  the  passage  and  gateway  under  the  Haram, 
for  a  more  particular  examination.  The  evidences  of  its  antiquity 
are  unquestionable.  Connected  with  each  gate  are  two  marble  Corin- 
thian colamns,  indicating,  as  Dr.  R.  has  observed,  a  Roman  origm, 
and  there  are  also  works  of  Saracenic  work,  of  a  still  later  date.  But 
the  foundations  are  Jewish,  and  both  walls  of  the  passage  are  com- 
posed, in  part,  of  smooth  bevelled  stones.  The  arches  are  of  hewn 
stone,  and  are  the  noblest  that  I  have  seen  in  the  country.  As  I 
walked  through  the  broad  aisles,  in  a  stillness  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  my  footsteps,  it  was  a  thrilling  thought,  that  1  was  treading 
one  of  the  avenues  through  which  the  tribes  had  pressed  to  the 
temple.  I  seemed  to  see  the  throng  of  worshippers,  and  to  hear  their 
chant :  '  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  us  go  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord ;  I  will  pay  my  vows  now  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people ;  in  the  court  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O 
Jerusalem !  Praise  ye  the  Lord  !* 

**  I  subsequently  visited  the  place  with  Mr.  Tipping,  who  has 
taken  an  accurate  drawing  of  it.     We  took  a  few  measurements. 
The  bottom  of  the  passage  is  now  lower  than  the  ground  without,  but 
as  much  rubbish  has  collected  here,  it  must  once  have  been  higher. 

*'  Its  width  is  42  feet,  leaving,  exclusive  of  the  colunms  in  the  mid- 
dle, about  nineteen  feet  for  each  aisle.  Between  the  gates  is  a  parti- 
tion, extending  10  or  12  feet,  within,  composed  of  stones  of  that 
length,  and  of  great  thickness :  that  of  one  which  we  measured  was 
four  and  a  half  feet  The  two  longest  stones  which  I  saw  were  in 
one  of  the  side  walls,  each  thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  bevelled.  The 
first  column  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  and  a  half  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  a  single  block ;  its  capital  being  a  part  of  it.  Beyond 
the  second  column,  the  floor  of  the  passage  is  raised  several  foet : 
and  in  the  western  aisle  is  mounted  by  steps.  Li  the  eastern  aisle  in 
place  of  steps,  is  a  layer  of  immense  stones,  with  their  ends  bevelled, 
and  upon  it  eight  or  ten  feet  back  is  a  wall  of  mason -work,  a  little 
higher  than  the  upper  floor  of  the  passage.  Of  the  columns  on  the 
elevated  portion,  only  the  first  is  round,  and  of  a  single  stone,  like 
the  lower  ones :  the  rest  are  square,  and  built  with  masonry.  The 
upper  end  of  the  western  aisle  is  parted  ofi*  into  a  small  room.  At 
the  head  of  the  eastern  is  the  entrance  fi^m  above,  by  a  common 
picket  gate,  to  which  a  few  steps  lead  down ;  and  through  which  we 
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could  see  the  green  grafis  of  the  Haram.  A  Michrdh  (niche  of  prayer) 
has  been  erected  here,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  die  aisle.  Thej 
have  also  been  placed  in  the  recesses  of  two  doorwajs,  near  the  bot- 
tom, on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  which  have  been  walled  up.  We 
have  ascertained  that  the  place  is  still  visited  for  Mo&lim  devodon. 
We  were  fortunate  enough  in  finding  it  vacant  An  owl,  perched  on 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  columns,  and  a  bat,  which  flitted  across  the 
aisles,  were  the  only  living  things  we  saw — representatives  of  the 
mournful  decay  of  the  glory  of  the  place." 

Mr.  Wolcott's  daring  exploration  of  the  Fountain,  near  the 
great  Mosk,  e£Pected  about  the  same  time,  serves  still  further  to 
strengthen  the  belief,  that,  beneath  the  plateau  of  the  Temple 
there  are  many  chambers,  intended  at  the  first  to  be  of  difficult 
discovery,  and  the  entrance  to  which  has  either  been  built  up 
purposely,  or  accidentally  closed  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  loosened  rocks,  or  insecure  masonry.  But  should  it 
not  be  so ;  or  should  these  dark  chambers  be  found  to  contain 
no  specific  treasures,  such  as  we  have  imagined  them  to  conserve, 
— ^nevertheless,  the  ample  site  of  the  Jewish  Temple,  built  about 
as  are  its  lower  portions  with  immoveable  masonry,  and  so  long  de- 
fended from  ransack,  and  from  fruitless  curiosity,  by  the  immove- 
able Moslem  bigotry — awaits  the  moment  when  it  shall  yield  a 
store,  not  small  or  unimportant,  of  evidences  attesting  the  truth  of 
canonical  history,  and  clearing  up  its  obscurities,  and  aiding  future 
interpreters  in  the  difficult  task  of  setting  off  that  which  is  mat^ 
ter  01  inspiration  from  that  which  is  not.  May  it  be  hoped,  that 
those  whose  lot  and  privilege  it  shall  be  to  enter  upon  this  ex- 
pected rich  field  of  labour,  will  be  qualified  for  the  task  in  a 
manner  which  hitherto  has  been  very  rare  among  travellers  in 
Palestine.  These  explorators,  beside  the  obviously  necessaiy 
accomplishments  of  scnolarship— western  and  oriental — and  be- 
side the  calm,  lucid,  scientific  sense,  which  sees,  and  sees  quickly, 
what  is,  and  all  that  is,  and  nothing  more ;  and  beside  the  pa- 
tient assiduity,  needed  so  much  in  any  archaeological  researches, 
should  possess  certain  moral  dispositions,  not  the  most  ordinary. 
When  Palestine,  and  especially  wnen  the  Holy  City  come  to  be  laid 
open — like  an  ancient  folio,  long  clasped,  but  at  length  fairly 
consigned  to  eager  hands  and  eyes,  the  temptation  will  be  vehe- 
mently strong  to  employ  the  results  of  such  researches  in  a  sin- 
ister manner.  In  tne  first  place,  the  zealous  promoters  of  the 
monkish  fables,  will  rush,  by  scores — ^like  vultures  upon  a  de- 
serted carcase,  to  the  land  where,  in  past  ages,  so  mucn  has  been 
done  to  cherish  these  gainful  delusions ;  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent travelling  condition  of  the  world,  might  easily  be  rendered 
incalculably  gainful.  Next  to  these  speculatOTs  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  mankmd,  will  come  on  the  troop  of  h<yneat  adventurers 
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upon  the  ground  of  ^^  unfulfilled  prophecy."  But  such  persons  we 
leave  to  pursue  their  course ;  and  well  may  we  so  leave  them, 
for  assuredly  they  would  pay  small  regard  to  the  cold  cautions 
which  we  might  be  inclined  to  suggest.  A  third  band  will  consist 
of  men,  more  or  less  accomplished^  and  of  scientific  habit ;  but  in- 
wardly and  intensely  prepossessed  with  atheistic  or  neological  pre- 
judices, and  who,  when  once  it  has  been  announced  that  ^^  Pales- 
tine is  open,"  will  start  up  from  their  professorial  chairs,  reckon- 
ing with  overweening  confidence  upon  the  results  of  a  perverted 
and  sophistic  ingenmty,  as  available — ^like  Volne/s,  for  sapping 
the  foundations  of  religious  belief,  throughout  Christendom.  To 
gentlemen  of  this  class  we  would  say  nothing — even  if  they 
would  listen  to  us — or  nothing  but  this  one  word :  "  Go — and 
do  vour  worst ! " 

ihe  class  of  travellers  whose  ears  we  would  gain,  is  (of  course) 
that  from  whose  labours,  in  the  end,  we  anticipate  lasting  and  in- 
valuable fruits — ^men,  iumished  and  accomplished,  in  l£e  frdlest 
sense,  but  who  have  already  come  into  the  possession,  and  the 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  a  thoroughly  wrought-out  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity — a  conviction,  sustained  and  ani- 
mated by  those  moral  and  spiritual  perceptions,  which,  in  well- 
constitnted  minds,  supersede  a  frequent  appeal  to  merely  docu- 
mentary evidence.  But  such  men  will  need  yet  a  high  quality, 
of  the  rarest  sort.  Many  a  man  may  boast  the  personal  integrity 
which  woidd  secure  his  making  an  admission  that  was  adverse  to 
his  secular  interests^  in  some  pending  suit,  or  question  of  ri^ht ; 
many— compared  with  those  who  possess  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  courage  that  would  carry  them  forward,  xmflinchingly,  on 
a  path  that  seemed  to  be  leading  them  away  from  cherished  sacred 
truths !  Painfrd  occasions  are  those,  where  the  common  impulses 
of  integrity,  and  the  best  persuasions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind, 
seem  to  be  threatening  to  come  into  adverse  collision  I  It  is  such 
occasions  that  try  the  loyalty  of  the  soul,  and  its  native  nobility. 
Ordinary  minds  falter  and  slink  away — some  into  a  comfortless 
silence — some  into  evasions,  shallow  and  disreputable ;  while  some 
rush  into  the  jungle  of  a  conventional  and  professional  jargon, 
where,  indeed,  they  may  be  safe  enough  from  pursuit. 

We  look  for  trials  of  this  kind  as  not  unlikely  to  beset  the 
path  of  those  who,  when  the  Holy  Land  has  become  ours,  or 
IS  fully  accessible,  shall  institute  anew  Biblical  researches.  We 
predict  this,  without  feeling  any  alarm  as  to  the  ulterior  result. 
Only  let  it  be  understood,  that  antiquarian  travellers  should  not 
undertake  a  work  which  can  always  be  better  performed  by 
antiquarian  students  not  travelling^  and  who,  in  the  silence  of  their 
studies,  come  into  the  possession  of  the  multifarious  fruits  of 
travel — ^narratives,  architectural  data,  drawings,  plans,  sketches. 
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The  work  of  reconciling  adverse  statements,  and  of  clearing  up 
what  seem  like  inexphcable  difficulties,  is  too  arduous  to  I)e 
achieved,  either  during  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  land,  or  soon  after 
a  return,  when  the  vividness  of  a  thousand  bright  recollections 
disturbs  the  reasoning  faculty.  To  the  traveller,  setting  out  to 
the  East,  we  would  say,  bring  us  the  entire  results  of  your  mea- 
suring tapes  and  chains,  of  your  cros&-sta£&  and  theodolites; 
bring  us  not "  incidents  of  travel,"  but  scientific  reports ;  bring  ua, 
not  "  magnificent  views,"  fit,  and  fit  only,  to  be  wrought  up  into 
^^  splendid  lithographic  illustrations,"  but  elaborate  deuneations  of 
things  as  they  are;  drawings,  abhorrent  of  embelUshmenis. 
Bring  us  these  materials^  faithfully  and  fearlessly;  fearless  of 
those  imputations  of  atheism  and  neologism  with  which  good  and 
weak-minded  persons  at  home  may,  and  will  assail,  the  collectors 
of  such  evidence — ill  as  it  may  comport  with  the  prejudices  which, 
in  their  view,  are  inseparable  from  Sacred  Trutn. 

Thus  it  was,  that  wnen,  during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  modem  astronomy  was  making  its  way 
into  the  convictions  of  intelligent  persons  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  it  encountered  a  determinea  opposition  fix)m  ^^the  Church," 
— the  Church,  not  Papal  merely,  but  Protestant  also.  Alarmists 
affirmed  the  modem  astronomy  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  the  inspired  writers;  and  they  predicted 
that,  if  this  heresy  of  the  tdeseope  were  permitted  to  gain 
ground,  Christianity  and  religious  laith  would  be  driven  m>m 
the  world !  The  Church  has  never  shown  itself  a  good  prophet, 
nor  was  it  so  in  this  instance,  for  the  telescope  did  triumph; 
and  moreover,  and  during  the  very  era  of  its  most  splendid 
achievements,  the  Gospel  also  triumphed;  and  instead  of  its 
retreating  among  the  ignorant,  it  gained  for  itself  a  firmer  pos- 
session of  man's  rational  and  moral  faculties,  than  it  had  held  at 
any  former  period !  But  then  there  resulted,  directly  and  ine- 
vitably, from  the  establishment  of  the  modem  astronomy,  one 
momentous  consequence,  nearly  afiecting  Biblical  science ;  we 
mean,  the  tacit  admission  and  the  partial  adoption  of  a  rule  of 
Scriptural  interpretation,  which  common  sense  might,  indeed, 
long  before  have  suggested,  and  the  want  of  which  had  given 
occasion  to  that  ill-judged  and  perilous  opposition  wherewith 
Chiux^hmen  had  greetea  the  early  advances  of  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  the  universe. 

An  instance  strictly  analogous  to  this ;  or,  as  we  might  call  it, 
a  mere  repetition — mutatis  mutandis — of  the  same  conffict,  has 
occurred  in  our  own  times,  by  the  well-meant,  but  ill  considered, 
and  ill-omened  assault  which  has  been  made,  and  is  still  made, 
upon  the  modern  geology,  &om  precisely  the  same  quarter,  and 
under  the  same  influences,  and  by  individuals  of  the  aame  infirm 
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temper.  Now^  in  view  of  this  second,  and  still  more  si^al  in- 
stance, we  confidently  anticipate  the  three  results,  as  in  Sie  first, 
— 1st,  That  the  modem  geoloc^  will  not  merely  keep  its  ground, 
bnt  advance  on  its  course :  2017,  That  Christianity  will  never- 
theless hold  its  position,  as  the  religion  of  the  most  enlightened 
communities,  and  of  the  most  enlightened  individuals  m  these 
communities,  and  that  it  will  spread  itself  over  the  earth ;  and 
then,  and  as  an  inevitable,  as  well  as  much-to-be-desired  conse- 
quence of  the  working  of  the  first  of  these  events  upon  the  second, 
namely,  of  geological  science  upon  Biblical  interpretation,  that 
the  Genuine  Rule  of  sacred  exegesis  will  be  further  ascertained, 
and  demonstrated,  and  carried  out,  with  a  more  extended  appli- 
cation to  the  canonical  writings;  excluding  thenceforwara,  on 
the  one  hand,  impracticable  and  superstitious  assumptions,  and, 
on  the  other,  neological  evasions  ot  the  supernatural  import  of 
the  Scripture  history.  We  have  only  to  add  the  expression  of 
our  belief  that  a  Third,  and  a  not  less  signal  instance— closely 
analogous  to  the  two  already  mentioned,  is  likely  to  occur  as  a 
consequence  of  those  unrestricted  researches — physical,  architec- 
tural, and  ethnical,  which  the  rising  curiosity  of  the  European 
mind  must,  sooner  or  later,  obtain  leave  to  prosecute  in  Pales- 
tine. The  Turk,  even  if  he  continues  to  rule,  cannot  for  ever 
resist  (we  speak  not  of  political  chanfi^es)  the  impetus  that  is  now 
conve^ng^pon  the  Syrian  soil,  ft^m  £nglan<rfit>in  America, 
from  France,  and  from  Germany.  The  Holy  Land — ^its  natural 
surface — ^its  rivers— its  depths,  and  these  as  &r  down  as  excavar 
tion  may  reach,  will  be  spread  out  upon  the  library  tables  of 
Europe  and  America.  But  then,  ana  as  a  consequence  of  this 
unfolding  and  unveiling  of  the  land  of  sacred  history,  there  will 
take  place,  what  We  have  named  as  the  third,  and  perhaps  it 
will  be  the  final  collision,  between  certain  religious  preposses- 
sions, or  groundless  assumptions,  and  certain  unquestionable  facts 
-—physical  and  archaeological.  It  is  this  still  friture  collision 
which,  as  we  think,  will  bring  to  maturity,  and  will  frdly  estar 
blish  that  rule  of  Biblical  interpretation,  which  every  historic 
document  must  demand  for  its  true  expUcation. 

Whatever  attaches  to  the  Inspired  Books,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
human  compositions — the  writings  of  men,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  submitted  to  the  authenticated  processes  of  philological  and 
historical  criticism,  and  these  processes  now  await  a  further 
knowledge  of  the  native  country  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  ancient 
monuments.  These  severe  analyses — these  rigid  and  fearless 
scrutinies,  cannot  but  issue  in  bringing  home  to  the  convictions 
of  all  men,  and  with  a  new  and  solemn  force,  a  sense  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  whatever  is  indeed  "  from  Heaven."  And  all  true  religion 
is  from  Heaven,  and  so  is  all  genuine  morality;  but  geography  is 
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not  from  Heaven ;  nor  is  geology,  nor  is  astronomy,  nor  statis- 
tics ;  nor  is  common  and  profane  histoiy ;  nor  are  topographic 
surveys  ; — ^all  these  tilings,  and  things  like  them,  are  ^^  of  men,"  and 
there/ore  are  subject  to  the  conditions  that  necessarily  attach  to 
whatever  is  human : — ^these  things  are  progressive ; — they  have 
their  period  of  infancy,  their  period  of  rapid  development,  and  thdr 
perioi  of  ascertained  maturity;  and  when  sevendly  they  r^ 
their  last  and  ripened  state,  whatever  belonged  to  their  infancy 
must,  of  course,  be  ^^  put  away,"  or  if  not,  they  are  conserved 
only  by  men, — ^not  child-like,  but  childish. 

in  any  such  instance  as  those  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  relinquish  so  much  as  one  particle  of  that  which 
belongs  to  tne  substance  of  Bevelation, — equally  illogical  and 
irreligious  would  be  the  supposition  I  We  relinquish,  in  fact, 
some  too  hastily  assumed  notions  of  our  own,  as  to  what  the 
inapired  writers  were  instructed  to  teach ;  and  perhaps  the  relin- 
quished article  is  nothing  more  to  be  regarded  or  reeretted  than 
an  incompetent  and  famty  rendering  of  the  original  text  I  In 
any  such  case  the  operation  of  removing  that  which  is  human 
fix)m  that  which  is  divine,  instead  of  its  loosening  the  principle  of 
faith,  brings  it  to  cohere  more  firmly  to  what  is  the  proper  object 
of  £Edth, — ^namely,  the  divine  testimony  concerning  divine  things ; 
— ^it  does  not  unsettle  our  convictions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
establishes  them  upon  the  rock — ^the  very  rock,  bared  of  ea^rth 
and  sand.  When  the  Psalmist  proclaims  this  noble  and  con- 
solatory truth — that  ^^  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same  the  Lord's  napie  is  to  be  praised," — an  an- 
nonncement  containing  more  of  poetay,  more  of  mond  impulse, 
and  more  of  theolo^,  than  is  found  in  volumes  of  pagan  poetry, 
ethics,  and  philosophy, — ^David's  notions  of  the  relative  position, 
the  magnitudes,  and  ihe  motions  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavenly 
luminaries,  are  no  elements  of  the  truth  so  announced,  and  might 
now  be  granted  to  be  utterly  wrong,  without  in  the  least  degree 
derogating  from  the  heavenly  theorem,  any  more  than  the  badness 
of  the  paper  upon  which  our  Euclid  is  printed,  or  than  errors  of 
the  press,  lower  the  applicable  value  of  his  demonstrations,  or 
throw  a  doubt  upon  his  methods  of  proof.  AH  this  is  now  pretty 
well  admitted  and  understood, — ^it  is  a  concession  that  has  been 
wrung  from  theological  persistency  by  evidences  which  could  not 
be  gainsaid. 

Concessions,  precisely  analogous  to  this,  and  yet  of  a  rather 
more  extended  application,  have,  for  some  while  past,  been  wait- 
ing to  be  allowed  and  authenticated  by  Biblical  interpreters. 
Sturdy  applicants  have  knocked,  and  are  still  knocking,  at  the 
door  of  theological  halls,  and  when  their  petition  has  been  listened 
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toy  an  inestimable  boon  will  have  been  received,  rather  than  any- 
thing valuable  parted  with  by  the  authorities. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Palestine? — ^mnch,  or  so  we 
humbly  think*  From^the  unrestrained  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  regions  round  about  Jerusalem,  and  fix>m  the  turning 
up  of  its  own  rubbish-burdened  sites,  and  from  the  opening  of  its 
subterraneous  halls  and  sealed  chambers,  facts  will  be  incidentally 
gathered,  small  perhaps  in  their  apparent  disc,  but  conclusive 
and  irresistible  as  to  the  inferences  tney  support,  which  shall  lead, 
by  a  tacit  necessity,  to  the  establishment  oi  a  matured  science  of 
biblical  interpretation ;  and  this  ripened  exegesis  will  bring  with 
it,  not  indeea  a  triumph  of  neologism  or  of  infideUty,  but  a  final 
refutation  and  expulsion  of  every  theory  or  assumption  that  is 
opposed  to  "  the  Truth  of  God."  Thenceforward  all  men  will 
gladly  receive  it  as  certain  that  ^^  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost," — ^this  miraculous  influence 
extending  to  the  utmost  limits  of  that  which  is  indeed  ^'  from 
Heaven,"  and  leaving,  liable  to  its  ordinary  conditions,  what- 
ever, within  the  area  encircled  by  inspiration,  belongs  to  the 
range  of  human  knowledge. 


Art.  IX. — Essays  on  Christian  Union,    London,  1845* 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  bicentenary  commemo- 
ration of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  held  at  Edinburgh,  July 
12th  and  13th  1843,  there  stood  up  one  to  address  the  assembly 
on  the  subject  of  Union  among  Christian  Denominations,  and 
during  the  delivery  of  his  sentiments,  which  were  not  trite  com- 
mon-places or  pointless  generalities,  but  the  vigorous  thoughts  of 
a  disciplined  mind,  prompted  by  a  pious  and  catholic  spirit,  a 

Sintleman  present  at  the  meeting  was  so  deeply  impressed  by 
em  that  he  at  once  formed  the  idea  of  canymg  out,  in  more 
enlarged  shape,  the  hints  and  suggestions  thus  brou^t  by  Dr. 
Balmer  before  the  immense  audience  that  filled  the  Hall.  But 
he,  in  whose  remarks  the  conception  of  the  book  before  us  origi- 
ni^ed,  has  gone  to  his  reward — lived  not  to  see  the  publication  of 
the  volume  of  which  his  Essay  is  an  ornament,  and  tne  revising  of 
the  proof-sheets  of  which  was  his  last  public  work  in  this  world. 
From  the  inculcation  of  love  on  earth  he  passed  into  the  society  of 
Heaven.  His  spirit  entered  into  the  communion  of  all  that  is  loving 
and  lovely,  whifc  it  was  yet  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  urging  on 
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the  Cknrches  prompt  and  universal  obedience  to  the  new  coshr 
mandment — ^Love  one  another. 

Amidst  the  varions  pleasing  firoits  of  the  bicentenary  meeting 
the  publication  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  most  delightfol  and 
appropriate.  That  meeting  was  one  of  union  as  joyous  as  it  was 
unexpected.  It  presented  a  vision  of  surpassing  beau^  to  the 
Christian  philantnropist — an  omen  of  Aiture  co-operation,  yet 
more  extended  and  frauxrht  with  more  important  results.  Ijus 
collection  of  Essays  exhibits  that  co-operation  in  another  sphere^ 
and  is  itself  a  symbol  of  the  union  wnich  the  various  omtiibu- 
tors  are  labouring  to  promote.  May  its  wide  and  n^id  ciicolar 
tion  accelerate  the  advent  of  that  happy  day  when  the  ^^  truth  shall 
be  spoken  in  love,"  and  ^^  Ephraim  shaU  not  envy  Judah  nor 
Judah  vex  Ephraim."  Our  hope  is,  especially,  that  in  Scotland 
its  projector  may  see  to  some  extent  the  realization  of  that  har- 
mony and  intercourse  which  his  zealous  generosity  is  so  anxious 
to  secure,  and  to  attain  which,  so  far  as  his  own  sphere  of  ioflu- 
ence  reaches,  he  may  say  in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  Calvin 
on  the  same  subject,  quantum  ad  me  attbuet,  siquia  mei  ugus  fonif 
ne  decern  quidem  marioy  si  opus  sity  ob  earn  rem  tr^gieere  pigeaL 

It  is  an  auspicious  sign  tor  the  cause  of  union  when,  for  pre- 
sent divisions,  there  are  ^^  great  searchings  of  heart" — ^when  the 
Churches,  having  drunk  into  one  spirit,  anxiously  ponder  the 
cause  why  yet  there  is  ^'  schism  in  the  body,"  and  its  various 
members  have  not  ^^  the  same  care  one  for  anodier,"  and  b^in  to 
reason  and  feel  that,  as  ^^  envyings,  and  strife,  and  divisions  are 
among  them,  surely  they  are  carnal  and  walk  as  men."  The 
wonder  is  that  the  contrast  between  the  spiritual  and  visible  state 
of  the  Church  has  not  shamed  her  into  puUic  lecognised  union 
in  her  various  branches.  The  Church  is  one,  professing  '^one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  The  one  Atonement  is  her  trust, 
the  one  Spirit  her  purifier,  the  one  grace  her  sustainingpower,  and 
the  one  heaven  her  ultimate  resting  place.  The  one  Faith  is  the 
organ  of  her  justification,  and  love  is  the  index  of  her  sanctifica- 
tion.  Partakers  of  the  same  nature,  and  originally  under  the 
same  curse,  rescued  by  the  same  redeeming  love^  and  introduced 
into  the  same  holy  fellowship — ^with  similar  fears  and  hopes,  pro> 
fessions  and  duties,  the  Churches  have  common  sympathies,  tnals, 
and  enjoyments.  In  reality  they  are  all  one  in  Chnst — ^memben 
of  that  body  of  which  he  is  the  head — ^branches  of  that  vine  of 
which  he  is  the  root — living  stones  in  that  temple  of  which  he  is 
the  foundation.  But  the  frailty  and  passions  of  even  sanctified 
humanity  have  produced  jealousies  and  alienations.  These  bane- 
ful efEocts  were  felt  in  the  infant  Churches  of  Apostolic  era. 
There  were  contentions  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  produced  by 
overweening  attachment  to    good    men, — almost   canonizing 
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them ;  ^^  one  saying,  I  am  of  Paul,  another  I  of  ApoUos,  another 
I  of  Cephas."  Similar  feuds  prevailed  in  the  otner  Churches. 
The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  contain  many  allusions  to 
such  dissensions.  Fearfol  divisions  ensued,  irom  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  introduction  of  terms  and  phrases 
from  the  current  systems  of  philosophy.  One  party  resiling 
6rom.  the  truth  in  one  direction,  created  another  at  its  remote 
antipodes.  And,  in  subsequent  times,  the  love  of  Christ  too 
often  degenerated  into  bigoted  attachment  to  the  peculiarities 
of  some  creed  or  symbol ;  the  love  of  the  brethren  was  lost  in 
ravening  factions ;  zeal  consumed  itself  in  internal  controversy, 
as  if  engaged  in  a  war  of  extirpation  against  the  inhabitants  of 
some  modem  Canaan,  and  so  the  temple  of  the  Lord  has  present- 
ed the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  house  divided  against  itself  in 
proud  and  vindictive  scorn.  Yet  amidst  all  this  ^^  envying  and 
strife,"  followed  by  '^  confusion  and  every  evil  work,  the 
Churches  acknowledged  their  theoretic  unity,  and  not  a  few  were 
found  to  exclaim  in  earnest  pathos ;  ^^  Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity."  It  is  r&- 
n'eshing  to  read  the  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  writers  of  those 
early  periods,  on  the  subject  of  these  ''  Essays."  Again  and  again 
does  tne  sacred  orator  of  the  Greek  Church  inculcate  the  doctrine 
of  unity ;  ^^  the  Church,"  he  says,  ^^  is  a  name  not  of  separation 
but  of  oneness,  ofofjM  oD  xj^i'^M^y  ^^^^  Ivandtg,  Distance  may 
separate,  but  the  Lord  unites."  *  Clemens  Alexandrinus  compares 
the  local  separation  of  the  Churches  with  their  real  union,  to  the 
harmony  produced  by  the  varied  chords  of  one  musical  instrument, 
while  a  skilful  leader  strikes  them,  and  declares  again,  ^^  that 
in  the  midst  of  apparent  schisms  there  is  substantial  unity."  f 
Basil  not  unfrequently  insists  upon  all  believers  being  one  people, 
and  one  Church  ;  rejoices  that  the  severance  of  heretics  does  not 
destroy  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  feels  his  heart  warming 
at  the  thought  that  Christian  societies  scattered  through  such 
a  variety  of  places,  are  yet  one  in  Christ,  knit  together  in 
the  bond  of  charity  by  the  commimion  of  the  Spirit,  whose 
office  it  is  to  found  and  perpetuate  this  holy  junction,  which 
is  accordingly  described  by  him  as  n  xare^  «7fD/xa  dvyo^f/a.} 
Cyril's  Catecnism  taught  the  youth  of  Jerusalem  to  say — I 
believe  in  one  Holy  Catholic  Church.  L:enseus  describes  the 
Church  w^  iMt  o^Mf  j/xoutfs,  and  as  possessing  and  being  ani- 
mated by,  one  soul  and  one  heart.  §  The  Latin  Church  was  not 
behind  its  eastern  sister.     Cyprian's  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the 


*  ChryflOKtoini  Orat.  in  I  Corinth, 
t  StromaU,  VII.  t  Epist,  192.  §  AdveiB,  Hmeres.  Lib.  I.,  c.  3. 
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Church  is  well  known.  Many  figures  are  employed  by  him  to 
express  this  unity,  some  of  them  indeed  not  the  most  accurate  or 
fehcitous.  He  cx)mpares  the  oneness  of  the  various  ecdesiastical 
communities  to  the  numerous  rays  of  the  sun  forming  one  light; 
to  the  branches  of  the  tree,  so  united  as  to  be  one  oak;  to  the 
many  rivulets  which  may  be  traced  to  one  fountain.  Agfdn,  be 
declares  that  the  whole  Church  is  cemented  concordiae  glutme. 
Tertullian  is  no  less  distinct ;  itaaue  tot  et  tantae  ecclesiaej — una 
est  ilia  ab  aposiolis  prima ;  ana  he  instances  three  modes  in 
which  this  unity  displayed  itself;  communicatio  pads  et  appellado 
fratemitatia  et  contes8)sratio  hospitalitaiis*  Augustine  is  no  less 
full  and  precise.  ^'  In  all  parts  of  the  earth,"  he  savs,  ^^  this 
£Euth  is  one,  because  it  is  the  Christian  faith,"  while  ne  admits 
that  there  are  ^'  points  of  minor  moment,  conceruing  which  the 
greatest  and  best  may  differ  without  infringing  on  this  unity; 
salva  fidei  compage.^  He  had  more  correct  opimons  than  some  at 
the  Fathers  as  to  the  nature  of  this  unity,  for  he  places  it  in  mu- 
tual love  and  in  Uving  connexion  with  Christ  the  Head,  a^ee- 
ing  with  the  acute  Jerome,  that  the  unity  and  essence  of  the 
Church  are  not  kept  together  by  its  w^alls,  but  by  the  truth  of  its 
doctrines.  These  men  did,  indeed,  err  in  their  notions  of  what 
this  unity  really  consisted  in,  too  often  confining  it  to  the  uni- 
formity of  external  order,  and  arguing  its  reahty  chiefly  firom 
ecclesiastical  descents  The  unitaa  oriainis^  %  which  Cyprian 
reiterates  so  frequently,  is  true  in  itself,  but  the  unity  which 
Scripture  describes,  is  not  that  of  origination  firom  conunoni- 
ties  Apostolically,  but  a  unity  of  present  connexion  and  of  ac- 
tual eniojrment — ^fellowship  with  one  another,  in  and  through  the 
fellowship  we  have  with  the  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
We  have  thus  a  chain  of  witnesses  testifying  to  the  great  truth, 
that  the  Church  of  God  is  essentially  one  and  undivided,  in  times 
prior  to  that  delusive  unity  which  the  multiikrious  corporation  of 
Kome  has  so  long  imperiously  claimed  for  itself — a  unity  which 
it  has  secured  by  the  repression  of  mental  liberty,  by  the  despotic 
sway  which  an  organized  system  of  espionage  and  torture,  and 
peaJing  anathemas,  has  obtained  over  its  trembling  vassals. 

When,  again,  we  turn  to  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  we  find 
schemes  of  union  occupying  the  minds  of  its  leaders,  and  discover 
the  doctrine  of  unity  clearly  laid  down  in  their  Confessions.  The 
heart  of  Calvin  sighed  after  it : 


*  Pimeteript  e.  20.  f  AugnstiJi.  oontim  JaUaa. 

X  How  Cyprian's  expressions  abont  unity  may  be  easilv  construed  into  so  adro- 
oacy  of  the  Papal  claim,  may  be  seen  in  a  recent  dever  publication,  La  Patbouwis, 
Paris,  2  vols.  Svo,  1843.  It  is  a  French  translation  of  a  posthumous  Genssn  ^work 
of  the  late  Frafenor  MoeUer  of  Munich. 
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"  I  wish  it  eould  be  brought  about  that  men  of  learning  and  dignity 
from  the  principal  churches  might  have  a  meiBting,  and  afler  a  carefid 
discussion  of  the  several  points  of  faiths  might  hand,  down  to  posterity 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  settled  by  their  conmion  judgment.  But 
among  the  greatest  evils  of  our  age  this  also  is  to  be  reckoned,  that 
our  Chnrc)^es  are  so  distracted  one  from  another  that  human  society 
scarcely  flpurishes  among  us,  much  less  that  holy  communion  between 
the  members  of  Christ,  which  all  profess  in  words  and  few  sincerely 
cultiyate  in  fact.  Thus  it  happens  that  by  the  dissipation  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  body  of  the  Church  lies  prostrate  and  mangled.  As  to  my- 
self^ could  I  be  of  any  service  I  should  not  hesitate,  were  it  necessary, 
to  cross  ten  seas  for  such  a  purpose.  If  the  question  were  only  con- 
ceming  giving  aid  to  Englajid,  that  would  be  with  me  a  sufficiently 
powerful  reason.  Now,  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  such  an  agree- 
ment of  learned  men,  upon  strict  Scriptural  principles,  as  may  ac- 
complish an  uni(m  of  Churches  in  other  respects  widely  asunder ;  I 
do  not  think  it  lawful  fpr  me  to  decline  any  labours  or  troubles." 

Cranmer  also  had  a  long  and  earnest  correspondence  upon  the 
same  subject  with  the  Continental  Reformers.  The  confessions 
of  Augsburg,  of  Basle,  of  Helvetia,  of  Belgia,  of  Scotland,  of 
Westminster,  and  the  Articjes  of  the  English  Church,  all  main- 
tain the  Scriptural  position  of  unity.  The  idea  was  fostered  by 
the  greatest  and  best  men  of  those  times,  so  that  we  find  Bishop 
Hall  preaching  before  the  £sunous  Synod  of  Dort,  and  uttering 
the  following  eloquent  appeal : — 

*^  We  are  brethren,  let  us  also  be  associates.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
the  disgraceful  titles  of  Bemonstrants,  Contra  Remonstrants,  Calvin- 
ists,  Anninians  ?  We  are  Christians,  let  us  also  be  of  cme  soul ;  we 
are  one  body,  let  us  also  be  of  one  mind.  By  that  tremendous  name 
of  the  Almighty  Grod — by  the  piotis  and  gentle  bosom  of  our  common 
mother — ^by  your  own  Souls — ^by  the  most  holy  compassions  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour ;  aim  at  peace,  brethren,  enter  into  peace,  that, 
laying  aside  aU  prejudice.,  party  spirit,  and  evil  affections,  we  may  all 
come  to  a  happy  agreement  in  the  same  truth."  * 

So  that  we  find  all  the  evangelical  Churches  agreeing  in  the 
Apostolic  doctrine,  that  there  is  ^^  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even 
as  we  are  called  in  one  hope  of  our  calling."  But  something 
more  is  demanded  now  from  the  churches  Sian  the  abstract  re- 
cognition of  these  Christian  principles.  They  are  to  recognize 
one  another  in  the  application  of  it.  What  the  deacons  of  old 
urere  wont  to  say  to  the  communicants  hinynta^trt  aXX^^Xov^,  is  now 
addressed  to  the  evangeUcal  churches — ^^  recognize  one  another^' 
— ^let  not  your  love  to  coffined  in  your  creed,  or  be  only  seen 
during  a  momentary  resuscitation,  ''  bound  hand  and  foot  with 


*  AotA  Syn.  Dordrecht  Seas.  xvi. 
VOL.  II.      NO.  IV.  2  O 
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frave  clothes."  Let  not  sectarian  pride,  denominational  pecu- 
arity,  attachment  to  the  extra-fundamental  portions  of  a  Con- 
fession,  keep  you  in  suspicious  and  selfish  isolation.  Let  not  an 
invidious  and  malicious  world,  viewing  your  unseemly  separations 
and  jarrings  in  contrast  with  your  cherished  standards,  exclaim 
in  scorn — "  ridente  Turcoy  nee  dolente  JudaeOy* — "  the  voice  is 
the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  Now, 
more  than  ever,  is  there  need  for  union.  While  there  are  so 
many  thousands  bowing  tlie  khee  to  stocks  and  stones,  and  im* 
plonng  deliverance  from  the  uncouth  idols  which  their  own 
finders  have  framed ;  while  so  many  myriads  are  bound  in  the 
spell  of  the  oriental  impostor,  debased  by  the  fables  and  impuri- 
ties of  the  Koran,  and  preparing  themselves  for  an  eternity  that 
can  effect  nothing  but  tne  utter  extinction  of  eveiy  moral  feeling 
that  yet  finds  a  refiige  in  the  bosom  of  fallen  humanity — an  eter- 
nity, the  only  measurements  of  which  are,  appetite  meeting 
enjoyment,  and  enjoyment  begetting  appetite — ^and  while  the 
sons  of  Abraham  are  scattered  among  tne  nations,  forlorn,  ne- 
glected, and  branded,  the  veil  yet  upon  their  hearts  when  Moses 
IS  read — while  such  is  the  fearful  aspect  of  the  world,  whose  suc- 
cessive generations  are  so  swiftly  passing  into  the  unchanging 
and  invisible  state,  surely  the  Churches  will  forget  the  past 
sectarian  strifes,  and  fixing  their  gaze  on  this  fearftil  scene  of 
sin,  and  woe,  and  death,  wUl,  in  the  confident  reception  from  one 
another  of  solace  and  excitement,  and  with  upli^ed  look  to  the 

f remised  Spirit,  come  with  united  energy  to  the  help  of  the 
iord  against  the  mighty. 
The  great  "  mystery  of  iniquity"  has,  also,  in  our  own  day 
unwonted  power  and  life.  The  woui)d  of  the  beast,  which' 
seemed  to  be  unto  death,  has  been  healed.  The  Propaganda  has 
reserved  its  grasping  claims,  and  its  almost  superhuman  effiirts. 
Protestantism,  too,  is  threatened  on  its  own  territory  by  the  gra- 
dual approach  of  many  who  professed  it,  to  the  ceremonies  and 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  needs  union.  No  longer  is 
it  safe  to  exhibit  our  divided  and  firactional  strength.  We  might 
learn  from  our  implacable  enemy.  No  differences  in  Bonae 
slacken  her  speed.  Her  regular  and  secular  clergy  may  be  in 
fierce  warfare,  and  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  in  deadly  conflict — ^her 
politics  in  one  country  may  be  in  open  antagonism  to  those  in 
another — accommodation  to  circumstance  may  modify  many  of 
her  more  absurd  and  delusive  rites  and  practices  in  one  region, 
while  in  another,  the  most  puerile  fBuiaticism  may  collect  anniim- 
bered  votaries,  such  as  the  vest  lately  exhibited  at  Cologne — or 
the  ridiculous  phantasies  shown  in  the  person  of  some  listatiea ; 
in  one  nation  schools  may  be  encouraged,  and  the  Bible  placed 
in  the  hands'  of  the  pupils,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Pon- 
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tiff  issues  bulls  and  fierce  fulminations  against  societies  for  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures, — ^yet,  in  the  midst  of  aU  these  alter- 
cations, the  spirit  of  domination  and  proseljrtism  is  imiformlj  ram- 
pant and  persevering,  ever  restless  and  busy,  plotting  in  the 
cloister,  or  haranguing  by  the  altar,  manoeuvring  m  imperial  ca- 
binets, or  whispering  its  fascinations  into  the  ear  of  royal  devo- 
tees at  the  Confessional.  Our  common  Protestantism  must 
unite  us  into  one  phalanx,  and  though  there  may  be  disputes  as 
to  modes  of  discipline  or  forms  of  government,  or  soiiie  peculiari- 
ties of  ecclesiastical  framework,  ought  there  not  to  be  a  sound 
and  vigorous  league  in  aid  of  that  spiritual  freedom  which  we 

Srize  so  dearly,  for  which  our  fathers  bled  and  died,  and  in 
efence  of  that  pure  and  simple  religion  which  the  Papal  system 
has  overlaid  witn  meretricious  ornament  and  antichristian  enact- 
ment.    Popery  is  a  system  of  fatal  intervention,  a  dark  cloud, 
covering  the  heavens,  and  overshadowing  the  earth.     The  priest 
comes  between  the  sinner  and  God,  the  mass  between  him  and 
the  atonement  of  Jesus,  penance  between  him  and  a  godly  sor- 
row, auricular  confession  between  him  and  the  throne  of  mercy, 
and  purgatory  between  him  and  the  heavenly  world.    While, 
for  the  pubUcation  of  these  unhallowed  tenets,  and  the  extension 
and  consolidation  of  the  empire  of  the  triple  crowned  Man  of 
Sin,  the  congregatio  de  propaganda  fide,  has  so  many  presses  ever 
throwing  off  sheets  from  types  in  all  languages,  and  the  Briareus 
of  Jesuitism  stretches  out  its  hundred  arms  to  encircle  the  globe, 
and  appears  now  as  a  solitary  pedestrian  in  Japan,  exploring  and 
noting  the  field,  or  a  gay  traveller  in  California,  following,  to  all 
appearance,  his  own  wayward  fancy,  and  anon  in  the  form  of  a 
French  frigate  on  the  coast  of  Tahiti,  pouring  her  destructive 
broadsides  on  the  harmless  islanders,  and  landingsisters  of  mercy 
under  cover  of  her  guns — and  while  societies  at  Paris  and  Lyons 
are  raising  immense  sums  for  foreign  enterprise,  aided  by  the 
intense  and  picturesque  fervour  of  the  ArchiconfrSrie  au  trSs  saint 
et  imnvaeuU  caeur  de  Marie,  it  is  not  only  foolish  but  sinful  in  Evan- 
geKcal  Protestants  to  remain  aloof  from  one  another  on  minor  pre- 
texts or  scruples,  when  a  broad  and  comprehensive  union,  sucn  as 
that  which  delighted  the  fancy  and  inspired  the  prayers  of  the 
first  Keformers,  might,  without  sacrifice  of  principle,  be  easily 
secured.    It  is  an  unhappy  time  for  the  various  battalions  of  an 
army  to  be  assuming  a  hostile  front  to  one  another,  because  of 
same  dispute  about  their  respective  position  or  colours,  or  mili- 
tary eqmpage,  when  the  enemy  is  bearing  down  upon  them  m  a 
compact  mass,  and  in  the  full  consciousness  of  prowess. 

Aoove  all,  the  claim  of  Christ  is  upon  us.  It  is  no  sin  of  little 
aggravation  to  set  aside  his  injunctions.  The  Bible  declares  that 
all  true  Christians  are  one,  '^  for  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath 
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many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being 
many,  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ.  We  are  all  baptized  into 
one  body."  By  what  name  shall  we  brand  the  cruel  act  of  dis- 
membering the  body  of  Christ,  or  impeding  the  healthy  drcolA- 
tion  of  that  generous  sympathy,  by  which  its  energies  are  sus- 
tained. The  one  Church !  but  composed  of  repellent  fragments, 
"  the  eye  saying  to  the  foot  I  have  no  need  of  thee."  JSut,  as 
we  have  said,  all  the  orthodox  churches  acknowledge  the  general 
doctrine  of  unity — ^they  plac«  it  sacredly  among  their  credenda^ 
but  are  loath  to  give  it  a  place  among  their  agenda.  How  really 
tri\'ial  are  the  most  of  the  disputes  which  the  Churches  have 
among  tliemselves— on  what  sUght  grounds  have  alienations  often 
been  created  ?  It  is  true,  that  tne  cause  of  a  great  and  vital  con- 
troversy may  be  expressed  in  a  single  word.  Men  of  latitudinar 
rian  minds  have  sneered  at  the  Homo-ousian  controversy.  Yet 
the  single  letter  that  divided  the  disputants  was  in  its  insertion 
the  sjnnbol  of  a  denial  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God.  We  refer  to  separation  on  secondary  matters ;  to  schis- 
matic withdrawal.  The  denial,  obscuration,  or  perversion  of  any 
of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  always  demands  of  the 
faithful  an  open  departure,  a  public  protest—and  in  this  case,  as 
history  attests,  the  seceders  are  not  the  fuffiUvi  but  the  fugaU, 
The  schism  is  not  with  those  who  leave,  but  with  thoae  who  re- 
main. It  rests  with  those  who  create  the  necessity  of  a  rupture. 
The  guilt  of  the  breach  is  with  those  who  compel  it.  Abundant 
proof  might  be  adduced  to  confirm  these  assertions.  But  after 
all — ^the  separating  principle  in  Protestant  Christendom  is  not 
so  much  diversity  of  truth  as  of  feeling.  Could  they  realize  their 
actual  relationship,  and  become  more  mtensely  conscious  of  their 
unity  in  Christ,  little  would  remain  to  be  adjusted  in  ord^  to 
cement  a  perfect  agreement.  Not  that  we  plead  for  uniform- 
ity. It  is  verily  a  chimera,  and  in  that  ChurcJi  which  boasts  of 
it,  it  is  only  a  thin  veil,  scarce  covering  the  various  combatants. 
Pharisee,  Sadducee,  and  Esseue,  existed  also  under  the  inviolate 
organization  of  the  Jewish  system.  Rigid  uniformity  is  not  anti- 
cipated or  conmianded  in  Scripture.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  we  have  such  a  vague  and  deceptive  basis  of  union  as  that 
which  was  propounded  by  Locke,  aamitting  within  its  ample 
embrace  all  who  acknowled^  the  divine  orimn  of  Christianity, 
and  bringing  into  one  federal  compact  men  wlio  denied  the  Lord 
that  bought  them,  with  those  that  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father — ^those  that  impugn  the  atonement,  and  those 
that  rest  on  it  as  the  means  of  redemption  by  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ.  Neither  can  we  applaud  any  junction  of  various  Chris- 
tian bodies,  effected  by  some  supreme  power,  and  not  willingly 
formed  by  mutual  assent.    The  Act  of  Unifonnily  under  EiSar 
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beth  "  was  the  great  Popish  blunder  adopted  by  Protestantism," 
and  so  was  its  namesake  under  Charles  in  1662.  The  despotic 
enactments  recently  made  in  Prussia  have  crushed  together  the 
two  religious  parties,  not  united  them,  far  less,  as  was  anticipated, 
amalgamated  them.  No  hollow  truce  can  succeed — schemes  of 
"  comprehension"  have  been  found  impracticable.  "  The  wisdom 
that  is  firom  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable."  Union  formed 
on  a  reversal  of  this  inspired  sentiment,  must  proceed  on  what 
our  German  neighbours  term  Indifferentismus,  The  specimens 
of  " Ireniky^  which  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  their  Court 
party,  during  the  late  excitement,  breathe  intolerance,  and  scoff 
at  conscientiousness,  and  the  Ilenoticon^  which  they  sought  and 
obtained,  was  a  royal  decree.  Some  of  them  would  even  extend 
such  a  junction  to  Catholicism,  and  argue  for  it  as  a  happy  re- 
union,— 

"  Mortua  quin  etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis 
Complexu  in  misero,  long&  sic^morte  necabat." 

The  union  which  is  to  be  permanent  must  rest  upon  a  Scrip- 
tural basis.  It  is  the  expression  of  Christian  love,  and  that 
attraction  of  revealed  truth,  which  one  of  the  Fathers  has  called 
consanguinitas  veritatis.  There  needs  be  no  compromise,  no 
putting  articles  into  abeyance.  We  want  no  solution  of  hetero- 
geneous bodies,  which,  wlten  the  power  that  holds  them  is  absorbed, 
may  separate  and  crystallize  in  narder  and  rougher  forms.  We 
wish  not  the  various  parties  to  be  thrown  into  a  crucible — fused 
and  forced  into  one  mould.  Let  them  agree,  in  the  meantime, 
to  differ  in  minor  things  ;  let  them  not  magnify  the  smaller  mat- 
ters in  which  they  vary,  into  higher  importance  than  the  momen- 
tous truths  on  which  they  are  agreed.  The  term  Christian  is 
an  appellation  infinitely  beyond  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or 
Congregationalist.  What  is  pecuhar  and  distinctive  in  each  of 
these  narties  cannot  surely  overpower  what  belongs  to  their  com- 
mon Ohristianity,  any  more  than  complexional  and  mental  variety 
destroys  the  harmony  and  oneness  of  family  feelings.  These  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  are  just  as  solemnly  bound  to  walk  together, 
so  far  as  they  are  agreed,  as  to  express  their  differences  when  they 
see  not  eye  to  eye.  Were  they  but  to  act  on  this  maxim,  miion 
would  be  sooner  consummated.  But  the  latter  portion  of  the 
sentiment  is  preferred.  They  express  their  differences,  and  that, 
in  stem  and  decided  language,  and  forget  to  give  utterance  to 
their  coalition  on  the  essential  truths  of  the  common  salvation. 
It  is  this  oblivion  of  duty  which  is  the  great  barrier  to  union,  a 
barrier  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  "  Essays"  as  far  as  possible, 
to  remove.  It  is  their  design  to  shew  the  churches  how  far  they 
are  agreed,  and  that  their  charity  and  union  ought  to  be  com- 
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mensorate — an  excellent  preparadve  for  still  farther  agreement, 
till,  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  they  may,  ^^  with  one  mind  and 
one  mouth,  glorify  God,  even  the  £Either  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
The  plan  of  the  work  which  has  su^ested  these  desultory  re- 
marks, nas  some  peculiar  recommendations.  A  prize  essay  was  at 
first  thought  of,  but  the  idea  was  afterwards  abandoned.  A  prize 
essay  on  the  subject  had  already  been  pubUshed.  It  was  thoe- 
fore  judged  expedient  to  select  the  writers  from  different  deno- 
minations : — 

^'  Another  view  which  seemed  to  be  of  still  more  importance,  was, 
that  although  one  writer  might  enforce  Christian  Union  with  pro- 
found learning  and  impressive  eloquence,  he  could  not  alone  exem- 
plify that  union,  while  if  ministers  of  different  denominations  would 
execute  the  work  in  concert,  they  would  so  &r  carry  into  efiect  what 
they  proposed,  and  actually  begin  the  union  of  which  they  expounded 
the  nature  and  obligations.  It  is  a  token  for  good,  that  adl  the  minis- 
ters to  whom  application  was  made,  entered  heartily  into  the  proposed 
measure,  and  furnished  their  respective  contributions  to  this  work, 
tliough  in  some  instances  with  great  personal  inconvenience,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  engagements." — Prefatory  Notice^  p.  vii. 

It  might  seem  a  delicate  task  to  select  individuals  to  write  in 
the  projected  work,  as  even  denominational  prominence  may  not 
always  be  accompanied  with  that  intellectual  greatness  and 
Catholic  feeling  wnich  we  anticipate  in  those  who  contribute  to 
such  an  object  as  the  one  now  contemplated.  The  choice  has 
our  hearty  approbation.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  made,  but  with  the  results  of  it  that  we  have 
now  to  do.    It  is  only  necessary  to  add, — 

*•*•  The  writers  of  these  essays  have  concurred  in  the  selection  and 
assignment  of  the  subjects,  but  here  their  joint  responsibility  ends. 
They  have  appointed  no  conunittee  of  inspection,  nor  have  they  so 
mudi  as  read  each  other's  contributions,  so  that  each  is  as  exclusively 
answerable  for  his  own  statements  as  if  they  appeared  in  a  separate 
and  independent  form." — Prefatory  Notice^  p.  viii. 

The  following  are  the  authors,  with  their  subjects : 

"  I.  Introductory  Essay,  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  princi- 
pal and  primarius  professor  of  divinity  to  the  Free  Church. — ^EL  The 
Scripture  Principles  of  Unity,  Robert  Balnier,  D.D.,  (late)  Berwick, 
professor  of  systematic  theology  to  the  United  Secession  Church. 
— ^in.  Christian  Unity  in  connexion  with  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  Robert  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  St.  George's  Free  Church,  Edin- 
burgh.— ^IV.  Union  among  Christians  viewed  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Religious  Parties  in  England,  John  Angell  James,  (Rev.) 
Birmingham. — ^\^.  Union  among  Christians  viewed  in  relation  to 
the  present  state  of  Religions  Parties  in  Scotland,  David  King,  LLD^ 
United  Secession   Church,  Greyfriars,  Glasgow. — ^VL    A  Catholic 
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Spirit :  its  Consistency  with  Conscientiousness,  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D., 
tutor  to  the  Independent  Theological  Academy,  Glasgow. — ^VII.  A 
Sectarian  Spirit:  its  prevalence  and* insidiousness,  Gavin  Struthers, 
D.D.,  Relief  Church,  Anderston,  Glasgow. — VIEL  Unity  of  the 
Heavenly  Church — influence  which  the  prospect  of  it  should  exer- 
cise, Andrew  Symington,  D.D.,  Paisley,  professor  of  divinity  to  the 
Reformed  Preshyterian  Church." 

It  does  appear  somewhat  invidious  to  speak  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  essays,  and  criticism  is  disarmed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  that  benevolent  pmpose  which  their  writers,  along 
with  the  originator  of  the  volume,  have  in  view.  But  it  is 
curious  to  trace  the  workings  of  different  minds,  as  they  turn 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  same  theme,  in  its  various  aspects 
and  relations. 

Each  essay  has  its  peculiarities.  Each  is  the  result  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  application.  The  short  introductory  sketch 
Dy  Dr.  Chalmers,  contams  only  a  few  statements  and  specula- 
tions on  the  general  theme  of  the  volume,  especiallv  an  amplified 
description  and  enforcement  of  the  initisd  truth,  that  ere  Chris- 
tians can  unite  they  must  be  of  one  mind,  and  that  the  phrase  to 
be  '^  of  one  mind,"  includes  mutual  affection  as  well  as  oneness 
of  sentiment.  We  regret  that  the  veteran  divine  has  not  occupied 
more  space.  Few  could  have  done  it  to  better  advantage.  His 
sanctified  eloquence  could  not  have  been  expended  on  a  nobler 
theme.  He  has  thrown  out  a  few  hints,  which,  if  acted  on  more 
extensively,  might  lead  to  beneficial  results. 

The  contribution  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  perhaps  deficient  in 
breadth  and  proportion.  The  fault  concerns  not  what  he  has 
done,  but  what  he  has  not  done.  We  rejoice  that  in  other 
spheres  he  has  done  much  on  behalf  of  evangelical  truth  in  for- 
mer days.  His  fervdd  genius,  uiichilled  amidst  the  scientific  cal- 
culations and  abstruse  researches  of  physics  and  natural  theology, 
and  the  subtle  metaphysics  and  recondite  discussions  necessary 
to  overturn  infidel  sophistries  or  atheistical  fallacies,  has  struck 
ont  many  glowing  arguments  in  defence  of  the  sacred  volume, 
both  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  and  in  his  Evidences,  has 
brought  "  the  stars  in  their  courses"  to  fight  against  the  enemies 
of  revelation  in  his  Astronomical  Sermons — and  has  illustrated 
with  faithfulness  the  daily  pervading  influence  of  Christian 
£thics,  the  every  day  application  of  religious  feeUng  and  princi- 
ple to  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life,  in  his  Commerciiu  Discourses. 
And  now,  in  the  placid  evening  of  his  existence — the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day  being  past — when  the  splendours  of  intellect 
are  mellowed  in  the  sofler  radiance  of  a  maturing  piety,  it  was 
an  appropriate  task  for  him  to  urge  on  the  exhaustea  and  divided 
Churches,  the  duty  of  Christian  Union. 
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The  Second  Essaj^  by  Dr.  Balmer^  on  the  Scriptural  Frinci- 

{)le  of  Unity,  is  distinguished  by  the  combination  of  those  intel- 
ectual  ana  religious  qualities  which  eminently  characterized 
him.  We  are  at  once  struck  with  the  classic  chasteness  of  the 
composition,  the  apt  and  striking  quotations  from  Scripture,  the 
frequent  and  felicitous  references  to  others  who  have  writtai  on 
kindred  themes,  and  the  enlarged  catholic  views  which  are  lumi- 
nously described,  sensitively  guarded,  and  feelingly  enforced. 
Dr.  Balmer  commences  with  some  prelhninary  remarks  on  the 
imity  of  the  Church,  and  the  criminality  and  mischievous  effects 
of  division.  He  then  defines  some  schemed  of  tlnion,  which  are 
either  unwarrantable  or  impracticable,  lays  down  the  sicripture 
principles  of  Union,  argues  for  forbearance,  eschewing  latitadi- 
uarianism ;  and  lastly,  removes  some  difficulties  and  objections 
to  the  statements  which  he  has  made.  It  is  evident  from  this 
brief  survey,  that  Dr.  Bahner  had  a  wide  field  before  him.  To  say 
that  he  has  occupied  all  of  it  equally  Well,  wotdd  be  saying  too 
much.  It  is  only  the  truth  to  say,  that  oh  every  section  of  it 
he  has  made  many  valuable  remarks.  The  effects  of  division 
are  always  lamentable,  and  when  they  ai^  described  in  specific 
cases,  they  are  scarcely  credible.     Thus  Dr.  Balmer  remarks: — 

'^  It  was  formerly  observed,  that  there  is  something  exceedingly  in- 
congruous in  the  conduct  of  those  Christians  who  refuse  to  sit  down 
together  at  the  table  of  their  common  Father ;  and  that  to  ezclade 
from  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  those  whom  the  Lord  himself  invites, 
seems  manifestly  repugnant  not  only  to  the  enactments  of  Scriptnre, 
but  to  the  natural  perceptions  and  tibe  instinctive  feelings  of  the  new 
creature.  We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  a  similar  incon- 
gruity in  reference  to  ministerial  communion.  There  is  surely  some- 
thing unnatural  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  as  servants  of  Christ,  and 
ministers  of  his  word,  persons  who  are  evidently  accredited  by  Christ 
himself.  And  yet,  how  extensively  has  this  incongruity  been  exem- 
plified in  our  own  country !  Few  evangelical  ministers  of  any  deno- 
mination, (and  it  is  only  of  them  that  we  now  speak,)  but  are  glad  to 
consult  the  excellent  commentary  of  Matthew  Henry,  when  preparing 
for  their  weekly  expositions  of  Scripture ;  and  few  of  them  but  would 
recommend  in  the  highest  terms  Dr.  Doddridge's  invaluable  treatise 
on  *'  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL'  But,  suppose 
that  Henry  or  t)oddridge  had  appeared  in  Scotland  a  few  years  ago, 
how  would  they  have  been  treated  ?  Five  years  ago,  Henry  would 
with  difficulty  have  been  allowed  to  deliver  one  of  his  inimitable  ex- 
positions, or  Doddridge  one  of  his  beautiful  and  tender  sermons,  in  a 
pulpit  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  many  as  were  the  excel- 
lent ministers  it  then  contained.  And  fifly  years  ago,  each  of  these 
admirable  individuals  would  probably  have  experienced  similar  treat- 
ment in  both  branches  of  the  United  Secession.  Is  there  not  some* 
tiling  not  only  sinful  and  absurd,  but  monstrous  and  shocking  in  such 
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exduBiyeneflfi  and  intolerance!  Can  that,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  be  a 
Church  of  Christ,  which  refiises  to  '  receive'  the  most  honoured  of 
Christ's  serrants  t  How  was  it  that  conduct  so  unchristian  was  not 
universally  execrated  as  an  intolerable  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name  ? 
Is  it  not  lamentable  to  think,  that  though  there  were  ministers  in  these 
Churches  who  felt  that  this  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  system  was  in- 
defensible, and  who  wished  for  greater  freedom,  there  were  many  who 
hardly  felt  the  pressure  of  their  fetters,  and  not  a  few  who  gloried  in 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  as  a  badge  of  superior  strictness  and  sanctity  ? 

^^  What,  then,  let  us  now  ask,  what  are  the  leading  principles  to 
which  we  have  been  conducted  by  the  preceding  observations?  They 
are  these :  That  no  Church  is  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  terms  of 
Christian  and  ministerial  fellowship  prescribed  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that 
every  Church  therefore  is  bound  to  admit  to  its  communion  all  who 
give  credible  evidence  that  they  are  his  disciples,  and  to  acknowledge 
as  his  ministers  all  whom  he  evidently  acknowledges  ;  and  that,  walk- 
ing together  in  the  things  in  which  they  agree.  Christians  should 
exercise  mutual  toleration  and  indulgence  in  reference  to  the  things 
about  which  they  differ."— Pp.  67-59. 

Dr  Balmer  condemns  uniformity,  on  the  one  hand,  as  chime- 
rical, and,  on  the  other,  he  reprobates  latitudinarianism,  as  it 
would  confound  the  Church  and  the  world,  destroy  the  very 
purpose  of  the  sacred  institute,  effect  a  spurious  amalgamation, 
which  would  bring  upon  it  the  curse  of  him  who  is  the  "  God  of 
peace  and  not  of  confusion,"  and  make  the  Saviour^s  sheep  like 
Jacob's  flock,  "  ring-straked,  speckled,  and  spotted."  How  much 
the  heart  of  the  deceased  Contributor  was  set  upon  Christian 
Union,  and  how  warmly  he  would  urge  it,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract : — 

"  Now,  of  all  religious  services,  there  is  none  better  adapted  to 
nourish  and  express  the  fraternal  affection  of  Christians  than  the 
Lord's  Supper — an  ordinance  in  which  they  are  required  to  profess 
their  attachment  to  all  their  fellow-disciples,  as  well  as  their  gratitude 
to  their  common  Redeemer  and  Lord.  Contemplating  the  ordinance 
in  itself,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  it  would  be  the  first  in  which 
Christians  would  unite,  and  the  last  in  which  they  would  separate ; 
for  it  relates  exclusively  to  those  grand  and  central  facts  and  truths 
which  they  hold  in  common,  and  partakes  in  no  degree  of  a  sectarian 
character.  How  singular,  and  how  melancholy,  tliat  by  so  many  reli- 
gious denominations  this  order  of  procedure  has  been  completely  re- 
versed ;  and  that  the  Lord's  Supper,  instead  of  being  made  a  bond  of 
union,  and  a  medium  of  holy  fellowship  among  all  the  followers  of  the 
Lamb,  has  been  converted  into  a  badge  of  party, — ^a  centre  not  of  at- 
traction and  cohesion,  but  of  division  and  repulsion !  How  singular, 
and  how  melancholy,  that  nowhere  are  the  members  of  the  same 
family  so  reluctant  to  meet  together  as  at  the  table  of  their  common 
Father ;  that  the  privilege  in  which  they  are  most  averse  to  unite  is 
the  participation  of  the  memorials  of  his  boundless  love  1 
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^^  It  is  a  just  and  striking  remark,  which  has  been  made  b/  some 
writers  on  Moral  Philosophy,  that  in  ethical,  and  even  in  metaphy- 
sical speculations,  the  instinctive  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the 
indestructible  sentiments  of  the  heart,  are  often  a  surer  guide  than  the 
ratiocinations  of  the  intellect ;  and  that  the  former  sometimes  keep 
the  inquirer  right  when  the  latter  would  lead  him  astray.  A  remark 
somewhat  similar  will  apply  to  the  question  before  us,  and  to  many 
other  theological  questions.  There  are  certain  principles  and  affec- 
tions which  may  be  regarded  as  Christian  instincts — as  natural  and 
unreasoning  propensities  of  the  ^  new  creature ;'  and,  however  incom- 
petent in  themselves  to  guide  their  possessor,  they  will  sometimes  point 
towards  the  path  of  duty  when  his  learning  and  his  reasonings  are  «g^ 
to  perplex  or  mislead  him.  Among  these  instinctive  principles  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  Christian  love — a  principle  which  prompta 
spontaneously  to  religious  intercourse  with  Christian  brethren.  Un- 
less '  the  love  of  many  had  waxen  cold,'  there  had  been  fewer  divi- 
sions among  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  their  divisions  had  not  been 
disgraced  by  such  bitterness  and  fierceness.  And  if  Christian  love 
glow  in  the  bosom  of  any  man,  he  will  feel  irresistibly  convinced  that 
die  present  divided  state  of  the  Church  is  a  tremendous  evil,  though 
he  may  not  discern  distinctly  the  means  of  cure;  he  will  probably 
feel,  too,  that  it  is  at  once  unnatural,  preposterous,  and  sinful  to 
avoid  all  fellowship  on  earth  with  those  with  whom  he  hopes  to  be  as- 
sociated for  ever  in  heaven ;  and  he  will  cherish  an  unutterable  long- 
ing for  that  bright  and  blissful  day  when  '  Jehovah  shall  bind  up  the 
breach  of  his  people,  and  heal  the  stroke  of  their  wound.' " — ^Pp.  52-54. 

The  theme  of  the  next  Essay  in  the  volnme,  is  Christian 
Union  m  connexion  with  the  Propagation  of  the  GospeL  This 
has  been  intrusted  to  Dr.  Candlisn.  The  paper  begins  with  de- 
scribing division  as  a  prime  element  of  weAness  in  the  Christian 
cause^  and  then  pgints  to  that  desire  of  union  now  so  generally  felt — 
a  desire  full  of  good  omen^  yet  liable  to  be  perverted  and  abused. 
The  Essay  then  slides  into  a  paraphrastic  descant  on  the  17th 
chapter  of^^the  Gospel  of  John.  Paragraphs  occur  in  the  oourse  of 
the  exposition  of  great  beauty,  and  power,  but  the  general  theme 
of  Union  is  not  Kept  exclusively  in  view.  Scattered  thoughts 
occur  upon  it,  but  it  is  not  made  a  theme  of  close  and  continnous 
argument  and  appeal.  It  gleams  occasionally  through  the  illus- 
trations of  our  Saviour's  prayer,  which  Dr.  Candlisn  has  given, 
and  the  touches  of  power  and  eloquence  which  almost  every  page 
presents,  make  us  the  more  regret  that  the  author  did  not  carry 
the  purpose  of  his  introduction  into  the  body  of  his  contribution. 
"  Argument  may  be  worked  in  fire,"  and  the  logic  of  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  is  radiant  with  glowing  thoughts ;  its  flashmg  scintillations 
take  the  form  of  striking  imagery.  His  style  suits  itself  to  his 
ideas,  and  whatever  be  its  faults,  it  is  always  lucid,  generally 
corr^  ts  itself  to  his  thoughts,  either  in  the  plainer  and 
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more  succinct  order  in  which  they  are  delivered,  or  in  the  more 
involved  and  parenthetical  form  in  which  the  sentences  are  fre- 
quently moulaed. 

After  showing  the  duty  and  advantages  of  union,  and  de- 
scribing the  malignant  result  of  sectarian  bigotry  and  exclusive- 
ness,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  what  is  the  present  position  of  the 
Churches  in  these  realms,  what  keeps  them  apart,  what  sections 
of  them  are  disposed  to  co-operation,  and  on  what  grounds,  and 
to  what  extent  may  a  coalition  be  anticipated  ?  We  must  meet 
the  various  parties,  and  bring  them  into  actual  contact.  Union 
in  the  abstract  is  a  pleasing  tneme,  and  has  a  romantic  tinge.  It 
may  be  portrayed  in  the  brightest  colours,  and  urged  in  the  most 
persuasive  strains.  But  we  must  leave  the  regions  of  sentiment, 
and  come  down  to  those  of  actual  ordinary  existence.  We  must 
pass  in  review  the  various  sects  which  fill  the  land,  ascertain 
their  views  and  tendencies,  and  learn  what  barriers  are  in  the  way 
to  recognized  union  and  concert.  Nor  must  this  survey  be  made 
with  eager  haste,  or  impatient  and  superficial  scrutiny.  A  deli- 
cate and  cautious  charity  must  guide  such  movements.  Rough 
and  irascible  remarks,  even  imder  the  plea  of  candour  and  ho- 
nesty, may  produce  repugnancy ;  rash  and  premature  effort  will 
not  only  defeat  its  own  purpose,  but  retard  the  expected  era  of 
concora  and  peace.  The  ApostoUc  mandate,  ^^  above  all  things, 
have  fervent  charity  among  yourselves,"  must  be  the  regulating 
principle   in   this   investigation.     This  important   task    in   the 

E resent  attempt  to  promote  "  brotherly  kmdness  and  charity," 
as  been  committed  to  Mr.  James  of  Birmingham,  and  Dr. 
King  of  Glasgow — to  the  former  in  reference  to  religious  par- 
ties in  England,  and  to  the  latter  in  relation  to  religious 
parties  in  Scotland.  We  may  premise  of  both,  that  they  nave 
executed  their  commission  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  love,  "  no- 
thing extenuating,  nor  setting  down  aught  in  malice."  At 
the  same  time  they  cannot  be  accused  of  attempting  to  heal  the 
wound  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  slightly,  saying  "  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace."  They  male  full  allowance  for  denomi- 
national variance,  yet  insist  on  the  superior  value  of  Christian 
principle  common  to  all  who  "  hold  the  head."  It  may  be  that 
they  make  too  little  account  of  the  perverseness  of  human  nature 
when  nursed  in  a  favourite  system,  and  that  in  the  spirit  of  a 
bold  confidence,  they  annihilate  too  sweepingly  all  opposing  ob- 
stacles— ^yet  we  always  admire  the  faith  which  says,  "  W  hat  art 
thou  O  great  mountain,  before  Jerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a 
plain" — and  which  regards  obedience  to  none  of  Christ's  com- 
mands either  as  impossible  or  impracticable.  We  are  happy  in 
turning  attention  to  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  Essay  by  Mr. 
James,  in  which  he  pleads  so  powerfully  for  the  Churches  to 
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cherish  the  only  principle  that  can  OTerootne  erery  difficnlt)'  in 
the  way  of  union,  viz.  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  fervent  pietj,  and 
abound  more  in  prayer  for  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.  No  mere 
human  device  can  succeed.  The  demon  of  discord  will  not  beso 
exorcised.  Turning  his  fierce  glare  on  every  expedient  of  man 
to  expel  him,  he  has  replied  in  scorn,  "  Jesus  I  Imow,  and  Paul 
I  know,  but  who  are  ye  t"  "  Truly  tiiis  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  prayer  and  fasting."  The  Essay  of  Mr.  James  begins  by  re- 
marking on  the  state  and  feeling  ot  religious  parties,  glances  tlien 
at  the  consolations  which  eood  men  enjoy  in  the  present  divided 
and  alienated  condition  of  the  Church,  describes  tlie  nature  of  that 
union  which  is  contemplated,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  im- 
portance of  it  for  England.  Many  excellent  and  sa^icions  ob- 
servations win  be  found  m  the  historical  survey  which  Mr.  James 
gives  of  the  various  attempte  that  have  been  made  to  effect  eccle- 
siastical union.  Then  he  reviews  and  describes  the  various  parties 
which  may  be  expected  to  unite.  He  seems  to^  do  justice  to  all 
of  them. 

We  do  not  pronounce  too  high  a  eulogy  on  Mr.  James's  Essay 
when  we  declare  it  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  promotinjg  the  great 
end  which  this  volume  has  in  view.  Its  holy  catholic  spirit 
will  give  it  acceptance  with  the  Churches,  while  its  unction,  and 
fervour,  and  spirituality  will  commend  it  to  the  consciences  of  all 
who  read  it.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  also,  it  is  worthy  of  hi^ 
praise.  It  is  more  nervous  and  masculine  than  some  of  his  other 
productions,  and  has  fewer  of  those  dulcia  ritia  which  usually 
cleave  to  his  style.  In  fine,  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  Apostohc 
benediction,  "  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity." 

Dr.  King,  as  the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  James,  has  directed  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  religious  parties  m  Sc^land.     He  has 
confined  himself  to  the  practical  portion  »f  his  subject,  and  not 
indulged  in  many  extraneous  sentiments  on  the  general  topic  of 
Union.     Lca\-ing  the  sphere  of  general  argument  and  descrip- 
tion, where  a  sanctified  ima^nation  loves  to  indulge  itself,  ur. 
King  restricts  himself  to  a  historic  view  of  the  various  jnrdes 
in  Scotland,  with  a  statement  of  their  prevailing  agreement  as 
to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government,  and  then  jumciously  sets 
himself  to  consider  the  question  of  Union  in  cases  where  it  seems 
to  be  most  difficult  of  attainment— thus  paving  the  way  for  dis- 
hurches  so  much 
n,  and  the  Relief, 
statements — no 
a  fine  sentiment 
eceitfnl  verbiage, 
vithout  the  least 
and  differences 
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to  be  reconciled^  ere  the  union  between  several  of  the  bodies 
mentioned  be  consummated,  are  calmly  and  fully  reviewed.  It 
will  be  admitted,  too,  that  some  of  these  questions  are  exceedingly 
delicate,  especially  in  the  present  position  of  religious  par- 
ties ;  and  Dr.  Kmg  has  shewn  no  little  tact  in  his  manage- 
ment of  such  disputes,  without  at  all  compromising  any  acknow- 
ledged principles.  The  chief  feature  and  excellence  of  this  Essay 
are,  that  Dr.  King,  from  first  to  last,  deals  with  realities,  not 
with  abstractions.  The  Episcopalian,  or  rather  the  Reformed 
Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  closes  its  doors  to  all  negotiations 
on  the  subject  of  Uniom  The  National  Church  will  go  the 
length  of  admitting  to  its  pulpit  ministers  of  other  denomina- 
tions, if  Preshyterial  consent  be  obtained.  Congregational 
churches  differ  from  the  Presbyterian  bodies  only  as. to  form  of 
government.  The  Secession  and  Kelief  are  one  in  all  but  in 
name,  and  in  reference  to  the  other  great  branch  of  the  unen- 
dowed Presbyterian  family  in  Scotland,  Dr.  King  bears  a  high 
testimony,  which  we  regret  our  limits  prevent  us  from  quoting. 

The  highest  encomium  that  can  be  pronounced  on  Dr.  Ejng^s 
essay,  is,  that  we  close  it  with  the  deep  and  pleasing  impression  that 
Union  among  us  is  not  only  desirable  but  practicable,  not  only  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but  one  which  may 
speedily  and  easily  be  obtained.  Were  the  generous  spirit  of 
Dr.  King^s  remarks  to  prevail  in  the  various  bodies,  were  they 
brought  into  frequent  contact  in  meetings  of  catholic  interest, 
and  were  a  jealous  caution  exercised  as  to  any  act  or  word  that 
might  admit  of  a  prejudicial  misconstruction,  that  love  which  is 
the  "  fulfilling  ot  the  law," — the  entire  complement  of  that 
obedience  whidi  it  requires,  would  spring  up  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  our  country  would  be  blessed  with  a  numerous,  com- 
pacted and  evangeUcal  ministry,  having  one  aim — to  serve  God 
m  the  gospel  of  nis  Son,  and  only  one  species  of  rivalry — that  of 
exceUing  one  another  in  reviving  and  extending  the  interests  of 
their  Master,  and  in  promoting  spiritual  fellowship  with  "  all 
that  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
both  theirs  and  ours." 

One  prominent  objection  to  the  imion  which  we  advocate  is, 
the  plea  of  conscientiousness.  Both  Christians  and  ecclesiastical 
parties  stand  aloof  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot,  with  an  ap- 
proving conscience,  enter  into  such  schemes  of  fraternal  alliance. 
The  objection  often  assumes  a  self-righteous  aspect,  as  those  by 
whom  it  is  made,  tacitly  set  themselves  forward  as  the  standard 
of  perfection,  to  which  others  must  conform,  and  be  united  to 
them  during  this  process  of  assimilation.  Such  pride  of  place 
gives  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  candid  and  patient  forbearance, 
and  would  certainly  prove  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  univer- 
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sal  amity  and  concord.  This  pharisaical  spirit  is  the  more  ab 
surd  ana  unreasonable,  for  its  peculiarities  so  religiously  cherished 
and  revered  are  generally  not  in  doctrine  or  worship,  but  in 
some  smaller  matter  of  form  or  hereditary  attachment — ^the  m* 
brie,  according  to  which  the  "  mint,  anise,  and  cummin"  are  to  be 
gathered,  arranged,  and  tithed.  The  plea  of  conscientiousness  is 
one,  moreover,  which  clothes  itself  in  peculiar  sanctity,  and  claims 
singular  privilege.  Conscience  is  as  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the 
human  constitution,  and  into  it  no  one  can  enter  with  impunity 
but  the  great  high  priest  alone.  Should  those  who  hold  by  con- 
scientious scruples,  and  refuse  to  join  hand  in  hand  with  oihers 
equally  sincere,  be  ur^ed  and  entreated  to  agree,  and  walk  in 
public  reconciliation,  their  indignant  response  to  die  unionists 
appealing  to  them  is,  that  they  are  trampling  on  sacred  ground, 
that  they  are  desecrating  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
usurping  a  prerogative  which  belongs  only  to  the  Sovereign  Judge. 
The  conscience  that  holds  with  equal  tenacity  the  supreme  di- 
vinity and  proper  substitution  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  any  doc- 
trine regaroing  ministerial  apparel  for  the  pulpit,  or  the  mode 
of  conducting  psalmody,  or  of  arranging  communicants  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord,  has  great  need  to  be  informed  of  its  weakness 
and  vice.  To  repel  such  bigotry,  to  give  conscientioumess  all 
its  claims  and  catholicity  all  its  influence,  to  demonstrate  the 
compatibility  of  their  co-existence,  and  the  harmony  of  their  en- 
lightened exercise,  is  the  object  of  the  next  essay  in  the  volume, 
written  by  Dr.  Wardlaw.  This  eminent  author,  who  has  been 
so  often  before  the  Christian  public,  and  whose  writings  do  ge- 
nerally embody  the  principle  which  he  so  eloquently  contends 
for,  begins  by  defining  and  briefly  illustrating  what  is  meant  by 
a  Catholic  spirit.  He  then  describes  the  nature  and  enforces  the 
necessity  of  conscientiousness  in  its  relation  both  to  truth  and 
duty,  at  the  same  time  severely  reprobating  the  sin  of  indifier- 
ence.  Lastly,  he  proves  the  entire  harmony  between  a  catholic 
spirit  and  conscientiousness,  exhorts  to  principles  of  forbearance 
especially  in  their  application  to  our  own  times,  dwelling  parti- 
cularly on  the  aphorism,  that  mutual  concession  of  the  claim  of 
conscientiousness  is  the  only  principle  of  Christian  Union. 

Essay  YH.  is  the  longest,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  chsr 
racteristic  in  the  volume.  Its  theme  is  Party  Spirit ;  and  Dr. 
Struthers,  the  writer,  has  taken  pains  to  expose  it  in  every  real 
or  imaginary  form.  In  his  estimation  it  is  eveiywhere.  It  pos- 
sesses ubiquity  in  Protestant  Christendom.  It  adheres,  in  his 
opinion,  to  every  party,  as  a  species  of  innate  depravity.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Struthers  has  sometimes  mistaken 
for  it  the  exhibition  of  other  feelings  and  practices.  Detennined 
to  drag  to  light  every  species  of  it,  he  has  sometimes,  from  simi- 
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laxity  of  appearances^  chastised  other  sentiments  and  habits  which 
religious  parties  may  pardonably  entertain.  Not  only  would  he 
slay  Jehoram  and  all  the  seed  royal,  but  all  who  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  bear  any  resemblance  of  feature  to  the  proscribed  house- 
hold of  him  who  troubled  Israel.  Dr.  Struthers  does  not  want 
discrimination ;  and  a  little  patient  exercise  of  it,  we  think,  would 
have  prevented  not  a  few  occasional  invectives  against  the  attach- 
ment generally  entertained  by  pious  Christians  to  the  communion 
of  which  they  are  members.  He  declares  that  ^^  in  no  country  is 
party  spirit  more  prevalent  than  in  Scotland."  It  is  true  that 
with  us  there  are  many  parties  who  have  strong  party  predilec- 
tions ;  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  this  feeling  ought  to  be  termed 
party  spirit,  and  to  be  utterly  proscribed.  1^  long  as  we  are  not 
thoroughly  agreed  on  all  points  of  faith  and  government,  there 
mast  be  separate  Churches-separate  and  yet  one  in  love,  rejoic 
ing  in  the  ^^  fruit  of  righteousness,  sown  in  peace  of  them  that 
make  peace."  We  cannot  condemn  mere  denominational  at- 
tachment, if  joined  to  a  Catholic  spirit,  as  factiousness  or  sec- 
tarianism. Dr.  Struthers  passes  in  review  the  leading  denomina- 
tions among  us,  and  pronounces  all  of  them  narrow  and  sectarian. 
He  enters  very  fiilly  into  this  examination,  and  if  he  does  not 
satisfactorily  establish  his  position,  or  always  succeed  in  distin- 
guishing party  spirit  from  its  more  innocent  resemblances,  his  long 
argument  shows  that  he  has  industriously  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plore what  he  imagines  the  besetting  sin  of  all  religious  parties, 
and  certainly  he  has  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  invective  and 
condemnatory  epithets  against  sectarianism.  That  there  are  germs 
of  truth  in  many  of  his  averments,  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Scotland 
has  not  been  ^ve  as  it  ought  to  liave  been  to  the  necessity  of 
free  and  brotherly  inter-communion,  yet  we  scarce  think  that  the 
maiority  of  its  sects  manifest  that  rancorous  spirit  which  Dr. 
St4th^  imputes  to  them.  ^ 

Dr.  A.  Symington  of  Paisley  concludes  the  volume  by  illus- 
trating the  sacred  theme  of  the  Unity  of  the  Heavenly  Church, 
and  the  influence  which  the  prospect  of  it  should  exercise.  He 
enlai^es  upon  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  heavenly  state,  especially 
in  rererence  to  its  unity,  and  deduces  some  practical  inferences 
fc&m  the  statement  which  he  has  advanced.  Those  inferences 
are  deduced  with  very  great  caution,  and  the  author  takes  special 
care  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  definite  plan  of  Catholic 
unity.  The  view  of  the  world  of  glory,  according  to  him, 
teaches  ^^  the  imperfection  of  the  present  state."  It  certainly 
enforces  that  lesson  with  fearful  significance.  ^  The  prospect  of 
the  celestial  unitv  should  also  excite  dilisent  inquiry  into  the 
steps  that  may  anU  should  be  taken  to  promote  an  approximat- 
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ing  unity.''  Bat  those  steps,  however,  which  he  recommends, 
amount  to  little  more  than  that  Christians  should  speak  and  write 
of  union,  and,  to  some  extent,  co-operate  in  common  objects  of  be- 
nevolence. These  steps  are  &r,  inaeed,  from  resembling  the  union 
of  Heaven,  and  from  the  impressive  admonition  which  the  oneness 
of  the  glorified  Church  presents.  They  are  no  advance  upon 
the  state  of  feeling  and  action  which  have  been  prevalent  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  Church,  nay,  they  scarcely  come  up  to 
our  present  attainment.  The  obstruction  in  Dr.  Symington's 
path  arises  evidently  from  the  scrupulous  regard  which  he  pays 
to  minor  tenets  and  practices  whicn  some  sects  venerate.  He 
does  not,  we  are  confident,  attach  the  same  importance  to  deno- 
minational peculiarities  as  to  truths  essentially  connected  with 
salvation.  Vet  he  seems  very  loath  to  assign  them  a  secondary 
rank,  and  he  shields  his  reluctance  by  the  vague  remarks  ^  that 
these  are  difficulties,  and  that  such  a  distinction  as  that  of  essen- 
tial and  non-essential  is  not  drawn  for  us  in  the  Scriptures  thenh 
selves."  The  statement  is  true  in  so  far  as  all  revealed  by  Christ 
is  of  equal  authority,  and  cannot  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 
But  there  are  some  things  more  obscurely  revealed  than  others, 
— differences  of  opinion  and  of  interpretation  arise,  and  these 
differences  do  not  endanger  salvation.  Many  of  those  denominar 
tional  distinctions  to  which  some  parties  so  tenaciously  cling  are 
not  even  named  or  alluded  to  in  the  Word  of  Grod,  at  best  they 
are  only  referred  by  their  advocates  to  some  general  principle^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  enunciated  in  Scripture.  If  there  be,  as 
the  author  adnuts,  ^'  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  agreement  m 
the  verities  of  the  Gospel  in  our  divided  Churches" — (and  by  the 
verities  of  the  Gospel  ne  means  what  other  writers  in  this  volume 
term  '^  essential  truths,")  mere  co-operation  in  objects  of  common 
good  is  a  sinful  shortcoming  of  duty.  Dr.  Symin^n  approaches 
much  nearer  the  mark  when  he  declares  that  ^^  Cnristians  should 
confer  in  amicable  discussion  of  the  things  in  which  they  have  not 
yet  attained  unity  of  views.  These  interviews  are  to  be  held  in  order 
to  attain  ultimate  union,  a  result  which  must  be  the  ruling  desire 
of  every  one  whose  eye  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  unity  of  the 
heavenly  state."  Dr.  Symington's  sanctined  heart  is  to  him  a 
better  rule  of  judgment  than  his  theoretic  principles,  for  his 
Catholic  aspirations  are  at  once  chilled  again  by  a  refisrence 
to  his  views  of  the  uniformly  solemn  importance  of  all  the 
articles  in  the  symbolical  book  which  a  Church  may  have 
adopted.  Such  only  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  fbUowiz^ 
sentence,  for  he  has  been  speaking  not  of  general  latitudP 
narianism  which  all  evangehcal  Unionists  reprobate,  but  of 
things  which,  in  some  cases  and  circumstances,  may  be  fo^ 
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borne  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  wisdom,  —  "  the  thin^ 
at  which  we  demur,  is  the  expedient  of  laying  the  basis  oi 
Union  on  the  grave  of  any  truth  or  institution  of  the  Holy 
Scripture."  Instead  of  cautious  and  guarded  expressions,  we 
thinK  that  Dr.  Symington  might  have  boldly  laid  down  the  pro* 
position,  that  if  differences  exist  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
enlightened  chanty,  do  not  exclude  from  the  society  of  Heaven, 
they  ought  not  to  produce  separation  in  visible  Church  fellow- 
ship on  earth.  Wdl  the  Church  on  earth  pretend  to  be  more 
select  than  the  Church  in  Heaven  ?  Is  the  table  of  the  Lord 
more  holy  here  than  the  sapphire  throne  in  the  skies  f  The 
prospect  of  unity  in  Heaven  is  not  merely  meant  to  prepare  us 
for  it  tliere^  but  to  lead  to  its  enjoyment  in  the  Church  below. 
The  bliss  of  enjoying  it  is  not  to  be  deferred  till  we  actually 
share  in  it  above.  "  Saints  by  profession,"  says  a  venerable 
document,  "  are  bound  to  maintain  an  holy  fellowship  and  com- 
munion in  the  worship  of  God — ^which  conrniunion,  as  God 
offereth  opportunity,  is  to  be  extended  unto  all  those  who,  in  every 
place,  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  No  anticipation  13 
more  fraught  with  holy  ecstacy  than  that  of  the  unity  imd  glory 
o£  Heaven — ^myriads  of  redeemed  spirits  encircle  the  throne  of 
our  common  Father— our  elder  brethren  who  have  arrived 
before  us  at  the  eternal  home  of  the  Household.  Their  minds 
are  under  no  tendency  to  prejudice,  and  their  heart  under  no 
liability  to  delusion.  The  social  principle,  refined  and  elevated, 
finds  its  fiill  development.  The  family  in  Heaven  enjoy  a  pure 
happiness  in  intercourse  with  one  another,  and,  even  now, 
next  to  communion  with  God  is  the  communion  of  Saints. 
Love  is  the  atmosphere  of  Heaven,  and  remains  when  faith  and 
hope  shall  have  changed  their  present  forms  of  existence. 
TVny  might  not  the  maCTificent  vision  be  realized,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  earth?  Had  we  the  spirit  that  animates  the 
glorified  Society,  even  though  in  a  far  less  decree,  we  should 
soon  enjoy  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  their  concora  and  bliss.  The 
promise  stand!s  sure. — ^'  I  will  give  them  one  heart  and  one  way, 
that  they  may  fear  me  for  ever,  for  the  good  of  them  and  of  their 
diildren  after  tliem."  Why  not  anticipate,  by  mutual  forbear- 
ance, and  the  exercise  of  '^  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a 
good  conscience,  and  of  faith  unfeigned," — the  dispensation  of 
Sie  fulness  of  the  times,  when  all  things  shall  be  gathered  toge- 

f  ether  ux  one  in  Christ."  Unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren  would 
ring  heaven  down  to  earth. — Though  we  have  objected  to  the 
slowness  of  conclusion,  hesitation  of  mference,  and  cautious  and 
jealous  guardedness  of  declaration,  which  characterize  some  por- 
tions of  jDr.  Symington's  Essay,  we  may  add,  that  we  have  read 
it  with  great  pleasure,  and  not  the  less  so  from  our  knowledge  of 
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the  holy  deportment  and  unostentatious  piety  of  its  excellent 
author. 

Thus  have  we  gone  through  the  eight  Essays  contained  in  this 
volume,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  pleasing  variety  in  the 
midst  of  unity  which  they  posse^.  Their  authors  have  not  con- 
sulted together  so  as  to  modify  and  harmonize  their  sentiments, 
and  give  the  book  the  uniform  tone  of  a  single  composer.  The 
minor  discrepancies  which  occur  among  them  prove  them  to  be 
honest  independent  advocates.  They  have  their  own  pecuhar 
views,  yet  they  are  one,  and  they  write  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
common  object.  Reformed  Presbyterian,  United  Secession, 
Rehef,  Independency,  English  and  Scotch,  and  Free  Church, 
are  found  side  by  side  in  this  volume,  without  conflict  or  hos- 
tility, but  peacefully  and  zealously  sustaining  one  another 
in  the  promotion  of  that  love  and  harmony  which  Christ 
enjoins,  and  the  early  Church  exempUfied.  Were  the  Churches 
which  these  eight  authors  represent  imbued  with  this  spirit, 
might  we  not  refer  to  this  joint  work  not  only  as  a  pledge, 
but  as  a  type  of  coming  union  and  power.  What  hinders  each 
party  from  obeying  the  call  addressed  to  it  ?  Shall  they  palliate 
the  sin  of  schism,  or  apologise  for  the  guilt  of  separation  I  Almost 
every  plea  that  can  be  lU'ged  is  met  m  this  book.  Are  they  in 
ignorance  of  any  mutual  plan  which  shall  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  together,  and  of  so  warming  their  hearts  as  that 
they  shall  instinctively  and  simultaneously  start  the  question, 
why  are  we  not  one?  Let  them  listen  to  the  eloquent  advice 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Do  they  hope  for  union  in  a  better  world,  and 
wiU  not  this  confident  anticipation  urge  them  to  realize  it  on 
earth,  as  Dr.  Symington  has  solemnly  pressed  the  duty  upon 
them  ?  Do  the  various  sects  in  England  or  Scotland  stand  apart 
and  look  at  each  other  with  suspicion  of  greater  differences  ex- 
isting between  them  than  are  ordinarily  surmised  ?  Let  them 
ponder  the  tender  and  stirring  paragraplls  of  Mr.  James,  and  the 
clear,  pointed,  and  practiced  statements  of  Dr.  King.  If  there 
be  any  dispute  as  to  the  principles  on  which  a  permanent  Union 
may  be  formed,  Dr.  Balmer  will  be  found  a  calm  and  sound  in- 
structor. If  there  be  on  the  part  of  any  religious  body  some  con- 
scientious scruple  which  they  are  loath  to  give  up,  they  may  be 
induced  to  a  happy  course  of  honourable  consistency,  by  adopt- 
ing the  principles  which  Dr.  Wardlaw  has  expounded  with  such 
elegance  and  effect.  If  they  need  to  be  warned  of  the  insidious 
nature  of  party  spirit,  that  it  has  the  venom  of  the  snake  and  the 
changing  nues  of  the  chameleon,  they  will  meet  in  Dr.  Struthers 
with  an  nonest  and  vigorous  monitor.  And  looking  beyond  them- 
selves to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness,  and  filled  with  anxious 
yearnings  towards  its  perishing  population,  let  them  enter  into 
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the  spirit  of  the  exciting  illustration  of  the  Church's  great  Com- 
mission, given  in  the  essay  hy  Dr.  Candlish.  What  now  hinders 
the  emphatic  currency  of  the  old  proverb — "  See  these  Chris- 
tians, how  they  love  one  another." 

As  we  have  freely  spoken  of  these  various  Essays,  of  which  this 
volume  is  composea,  and  the  more  so,  because  so  many  authors 
of  different  denominations  have  been  employed  upon  it,  there  is 
less  need  that  we  say  much  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  the 
arrangement  of  the  Essays  might  have  been  better,  had  those  of 
Mr.  James  and  Dr.  King  been  placed  last — ^had  those  which 
develop  the  theory,  and  the  means,  and  motives  of  union  been  put 
before  those  which  treat  of  it  as  a  practical  measure  among  reli- 
gions parties  in  present  existence.  Perhaps,  too,  an  important 
purpose  would  have  been  gained,  if  a  separate  and  definite  place 
nad  been  assigned  to  a  treatise  on  the  sources  of  disunion,  and  on 
the  origin  and  guilt  of  schism.  There  is  also  needed  now  a  dis- 
sertation on  what  may  be  termed  the  Uterature  of  the  subject,  em- 
bracing a  historic  view  of  the  various  theories  of  ecclesiastic  uni- 
ty, which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  an  analysis  of  their 
peculiar  principles,  showing  in  what  they  were  Scriptural,  and  in 
what  they  were  fallacious  or  contradictory,  comprehending  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  detail  of  the  numerous  schemes  whicn  have 
been  devised  to  unite  the  divided  Church,  detecting  also  the 
causes  of  their  failure.  The  knowledge  of  those  points  on  which 
others  have  failed,  may  aid  our  own  success.  We  do  not  despair 
of  union,  for  all  successive  attempts  to  gain  it  are  teaching  us  our 
faults,  and  leading  us  to  apprehend  more  distinctly  what  must 
be  its  leading  features  and  principles. 

The  great  lesson  now  borne  home  to  our  conscience,  is,  that 
amidst  our  present  divisions,  we  are  to  beware  of  cherishing  a 
sectarian  spirit.  Truth  must  be  entwined  with  love.  Every 
cause  of  misunderstanding  and  alienation  must  be  carefully  and 

Ejrpetually  avoided.  We  need  among  us  the  spirit  of  Howe  and 
axter,  to  circidate  among  us  "  heads  of  agreement,"  so  that  we 
feel  that  "  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  or  for  modes  and  forms  may  be 
only  an  intellectual  combat,  or  party  strife,  or  pride  struggling 
to  maintain  consistency,  or  self  interest  claiming  relationship  with 
truth."*  What  need  have  we  to  beware  of  mixing  our  own  passions 
with  our  advocacy  of  what  we  deem  to  be  truth.  We  must  have 
less  of  our  own  spirit,  and  more  of  God's  spirit.  "  A  mortal,"  says 
Professor  Hoppus,  312,  "  possessing  influence  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  has  become  enamoured  of  an  idea,  and  has  sometimes 
scarcely  been  aware  that  this  idea  has  assumed  no  small  portion 
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of  its  importance  in  his  view^  simply  because  it  was  his  own. 
This  idea  must  be  carried  out ;  other  Christians  must  receive  it." 
When  this  idea  is  connected  with  some  metaphysical  aspect  of 
essential  religious  truth,  its  advocate  avows  his  readiness  for 
martyrdom,  and  cares  not  to  conceal  his  anxiety  to  form  a  party 
and  rend  the  Church.  This  picture  has  been  realized  in  all 
Churches  and  in  every  age,  from  the  days  of  the  first  innovators, 
down  through  Novatians  and  Donatists  to  the  present  time. 

How  often  have  the  fairest  prospects  of  union  been  blasted  by 
untoward  circumstances.  Though  offences  must  come,  yet  the 
cause  of  them  is  not  guiltless.  What  unlucky  trifles  have  broken 
up  promising  negotiations,  while  j)romoters  of  union  have  be- 
come rancorous  separatists.  Stilhngfleef  s  tergiversation  was  a 
painftd  instance  of  human  imbecility.  If  the  evil  spirit  of  disunion 
DO  once  expelled,  but  be  allowed  to  return,  then  "  taketh  he  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  the  latter  end  is 
worse  than  the  beginning." 

In  conclusion,  no  union  can  be  lasting  if  it  is  not  based  on  holy 
principle.  In  the  majority  of  past  schemes  to  secure  it,  mere 
policy  has  been  too  apparent.  "  The  firuit  of  the  Spirit  is  love." 
A  revival  of  rehgion  would  give  new  power  to  this  sacred  prin- 
ciple. The  nearer  the  Churches  come  to  Christ  as  their  common 
centre,  the  nearer  they  come  to  one  another.  And  when  they 
meet  '^  with  one  accord,"  as  on  the  morning  of  Pentecost,  and 
present  their  earnest  supplications  for  the  promised  blessing,  its 
effiision  will  develop  their  mutual  afiinities — ^bringing  them  into 
sympathetic  contact  and  final  unity.  In  the  present  condition  of 
parties,  love  to  Christ  will  display  itself  to  all  who  bear  His 
olessed  image,  and  when  the  features  of  that  image  are  more  fully 
recognized,  affection  of  a  nobler  strength  will  attach  itself  to 
eveiy  one  begotten  of  God,  who  visibly  bears  on  his  heart  the 
stamp  of  his  high  parentage.  No  mental  endowments  or  super- 
natural gifts  are  to  be  compared  with  love  to  the  brethren.  Be- 
nevolence of  a  lofty  order,  unless  inspired  by  it,  ^^profiteth  no- 
thing." Prophecies  and  tongues,  the  rare  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  peculiar  to  the  early  age  of  the  Church,  nave  passed  away, 
but  love  remains,  nay  the  ordmary  graces  of  the  Spirit  shall  lose 
their  present  aspect,  but  love  shall  reign  for  ever. 
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Art.  X. — LeUres  sur  le  ClergS  et  sur  la  Uberid  cf^enseignement ; 
par  M.  L1BBI9  Membre  de  I'lnstitat :  Paris,  1844.    Svo. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  to  be  treated  as  fiillj  as  it  deserves, 
would  require  not  a  few  pages  but  a  volume,  its  extent  being 
equal  to  its  importance — ^not  only  in  the  abstract,  but  in  its  con- 
nexion with,  and  bearing  on,  ihe  present  and  Aiture  state  of 
France.  Yet,  although  we  feel  the  impossibility  of  making  our 
readers  as  faWj  acquamted  as  we  should  wish,  with  what  we  con- 
sider the  most  momentous  question  which  has  of  late  agitated  the 
French  nation  and  its  Grovemment,  we  think  we  may  be  able  to 
give  a  correct  idea  of  it,  even  within  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
we  are  forced  to  restrain  ourselves.  We  are  induced  to  make 
the  attempt  chiefly  from  observing  how  little  is  known  in  England 
respecting  the  religious  movement,  now  taking  place  in  France, 
to  which  the  question  of  education  in  that  country  mainly  owes 
its  interest ;  but,  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  and  disappoint^ 
ment,  we  think  it  necessary  to  state  explicitly  what  we  mean 
not  to  do,  as  well  as  what  we  mean  to  do,  m  the  following  pages. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  abstract  question  or  either 
freedom  of  instruction  or  freedom  of  education,  nor  to  decide 
whether  the  system  now  pursued  in  France,  or  that  which  the 
Grovemment  proposes,  or  even  that  for  which  the  Opposition 
contends,  is  tneoretically  preferable.  We  shall  be  occasionally 
obli^  in  order  to  be  unListood,  to  give  an  acconnt  of  certai^ 
political,  as  well  as  religious  doctrines,  which  are,  or  have  been,  or 
seem  likely  to  become,  prevalent  in  France — but  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  limit  ourselves  to  the  office  of  narrators :  not  because  we 
have  not  a  strong  and  decided  opinion  on  the  various  topics  which 
we  shall  have  thus  to  touch  upon,  but  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
force  our  views  and  arguments  on  our  readers  at  the  expense  of 
imp<»i;ant  facts  which  we  should  be  otherwise  obliged  to  omit  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  We,  moreover,  think,  that  when  the  case  is 
before  them,  our  readers  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  what  conclusion 
to  come.  Let  them,  however,  take  care  not  to  argue  from  what 
is  attempted  or  claimed  by  the  respective  parties  in  France  to 
what  ought  to  be  attempted  or  claimed  in  other  countries  placed 
under  different  religious  and  political  circumstances.  The  great 
majority  of  the  French  people  who  profess  any  religion  at  all, 
are  Roman  Catholics ;  that  is,  belonging  to  a  Church  pretending 
to  infallibility ;  subject  to  a  foreign  independent  temporal  sove- 
reign, claiming  likewise  infallibility  in  spiritual  matters ;  believing 
that  theirs  is  the  only  true  religion — ^and,  therefore,  necessaril^y 
intolerant,  as  truth  is  incompatible  with  error ;  taught  to  submit 
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blindly  their  own  reason  and  judgment  to  the  judgment  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors ;  and,  lastly,  told  that  the  spiritual 
is  above  the  temporal  power ;  the  theoretical  distinction  of  the 
subjection  of  the  latter  to  tiie  former  ^^  in  temporal  matters 
only,"  being  practically  of  no  consequence,  as,  all  power  coming 
from  God,  is  therefore  subject  to  God's  vicar  on  earth,  (such  is 
the  style  of  the  Pope),  and  to  his  priests,  the  Pope's  subjects. 
So  much  for  some  ot  the  most  remarkable  religious  tenets  of  the 
French.  With  respect  to  their  political  constitution,  although 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  French  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  m 
their  own  way,  and  possibly  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  their 
character  and  circumstances — free, — they  have,  however,  an 
executive  interfering  every  where,  possessing  an  enormous  pa- 
tronage, and  being  the  centre  to  which  all  administrative  acts 
tend ;  judges  who  look  to  the  executive  for  promotion;  a  very 
small  Dody  of  electors;  no  freedom  of  worship;*  a  House  of 
Peers,  performing  merely  the  office  of  our  Star-Chamber  of  three 
centuries  ago,  and  not  the  slightest  notion  or  power  of  self-govern- 
ment. Let,  therefore,  our  readers  judge  of  tliis  question  of  edu- 
cation in  France  as  merely  French — ^for  a  country  and  for  a 
people  circumstanced  as  the  French  are,  and  not  for  any  other. 
It  seems  to  be  undeniable,  that  under  the  government  that 
preceded  the  Revolution  education  was  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  civil  power. f  France  counted  not  less  than  twenty 
universities,}  under  whose  superintendence,  more  or  less  im- 
mediate, the  whole  education  of  the  kingdom  was  carried 
on.  These  great  corporations,  controlled  by  the  Parliaments, 
were  often  at  variance  with  the  clergy,  and  more  particu^ 
larly  with  the  religious  orders,  against  which  they  succeeded 
in  asserting  their  superiority  in  all  matters  connected  with  edu- 
cation. Although  mdividual  priests  were  admitted  by  these 
universities  to  partake  of  the  honours  and  duties  of  education,  yet, 
no  monk,  friar,  or  any  other  member  of  a  religious  congregation 
or  association,  was  ever  so  far  trusted.  Often  did  these  reficious 
associations  endeavour  to  share  with  the  universities  their  nigh 


*  NuUe  association  de  plus  de  vingt  persoiuies,  dont  le  but  sera  de  se  r^unir  tons 
les  jours,  ou  k  certains  joure  roarqu^s  poiu:  s'occuper  d^objets  religieux,  litt^raires, 
politiqnes,  ou  autres,  ne  pourra  se  former  qu'  avec  Tagr^ment  du  gouvenement. — 
Cod.  Pdn.  Art.  291. 

f  Villemain,  Expose  des  motifs  de  la  loi  sur  rinstniction  sdoondaire  pr^seote  a 
la  Chambre  des  Pairs  le  2  F^vrier  1844. — Thiers,  Bapport  sur  la  loi  d'instmction 
s^condairc,  fait  au  nom  de  la  Commission  de  la  Chambre  des  Dtfput^  le  13 
Juillet,  1844. 

t  They  were  those  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Bonrges,  Caen,  Angers^ 
Poitiers,  Nantes,  Reims,  Valence,  Aix,  Montpellier,  Be8an9on,  Douai,  Strasboui^ 
Dijon,  Nanci,  Orange,  and  Avignon  ;  (before  tlie  Revolution  Avignon  was  subject 
to  the  Pope.) 
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privileges,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  of  conferring  degrees  :  the 
resistance  was  invariably  successful.  Some  religious  corpora- 
tions, particularly  the  Jesuits  and  the  Oratoriens,*  had  many 
colleges  in  which  young  people  were  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
if  they  intended  to  take  a  degree,  whilst  those  who  did  not  wish 
to  foUow  any  profession  were  satisfied  with  the  instruction  therein 
received.  It  was  from  these  coUeges  that  many  of  those  came 
who  either  prepared  the  French  Kevolution,  or  acted  a  lead 
ing  part  in  it.  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  Si^yes,  had  received  their 
education  from  the  Jesuits.  Fouche  was  a  pupil  of  the  Oror- 
toire.'\  We  do  not  wish  to  attach  more  importance  than  we 
have  a  fair  right  to  such  coincidences ;  but  if  it  be  true  that  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  we  think  it  requires  considerable  bold- 
ness to  boast  of  the  soundness  of  education  that  was  imparted  in 
those  happy  times  by  those  reverend  fathers. 

The  Jesuits,  we  need  scarcely  say,  had  disappeared  before  the 
French  Kevolution.  That  overwhelming  torrent  swept  away  all 
the  other  religious  orders,  and  shortly  after,  the  imiversity  itself,  as 
well  as  the  private  schools,  directed  by  laymen,  of  which  not  less 
than  384  existed  in  France  in  1789.  Among  the  many  plans  of 
reform  projected  by  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  one  relating 
to  public  instruction.  It  was  submitted  to  them  by  one  of  their 
number, — Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  in  a  report  of  which  he  was 
justly  proud,  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  the  10th,  11th,  and 
19th  September,  1791.  It  embraced  the  whole  subject,  and 
entered  into  minute  details  respecting  the  education  of  all  classes. 
It  proposed  plans  adapted  to  the  then  pre  vaiUng  principles  of  go- 
vernment, from  the  schools  for  children  of  five  or  six  years  of 
age,  to  the  organization  of  the  National  Institute.  That  Keport 
was  not  acted  upon.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  wnilst 
much  was  said  about  freedom  of  education,  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
plan  gave,  in  fact,  the  greatest  control  to  the  government.  The 
Convention  tried,  Ukewise,  to  meddle  with  education,  adapting 
the  rules  respecting  it  to  the  principles  of  government  then  in 
vogue.  Thus,  education  was  free ;  but  all  masters  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  the  text-books  were  selected  by  a  decree 
of  the  Convention,  and  neither  priests  nor  noblemen  were  al- 
lowed to  become  instructors.  iJnder  the  Directory,  public  in- 
struction having  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb,  private  institutions 
were  conducted  by  speculators,  who  sold  their  abominable  educa- 
tion on  the  best  terms  they  could  get. 

*  An  order,  founded  by  S.  Philip  Neri,  in  1 564.  Baroniusy  the  great  annalist  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  belonged  to  it.  They  were  secular  priests  in  fact,  bound  to 
live  in  a  manner  becoming  their  station,  but  not  tied  by  special  vows. 

•f"  There  was  a  large  number  o{  Oratoriens  who  joined  the  conventional  clergy. — 
See  Henrion,  11  Ut,  den  Ordrea  Belig,  p.  377. 
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When  Napoleon  seized  the  reins  of  government,  he  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  the  abuses,  and  in  attempting  to  remedy  them ; 
he  saw,  that  after  what  had  taken  place  dunng  the  preceding 
ten  years,  it  was  more  necessary  than  ever  for  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  take  public  instruction  into  its  own  hands ;  he  began, 
on  the  1st  May  1802,  by  submitting  the  public  schools  to  the  di- 
rect authorilT  of  the  Government,  whilst  private  institutions  were 
brought  under  its  superintendence,  and  rendered  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  public  nmctionaries  created  for  the  purpose.  He 
went  farther,  and  declared  that  no  school  for  secondary  instmc^ 
tion  should  be  opened  without  leave  fix>m  the  executive.  Some 
years  afterwards,  on  the  10th  of  May  1806,  a  law  was  passed, 
enacting  the  erection  of  an  imperial  university,  exclusively 
chargea  with  the  instruction  and  education  of  all  the  then 
French  nation.  In  doing  this,  Napoleon  wished  to  apply  to 
education  the  principle  of  centralization  which  he  had  applied 
to  other  brancnes  of  the  public  service.  Two  decrees,  17th 
March  1808,  and  15th  November  1811,  carried  out  the  principle 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  1806,  which  was  suggested  to  Napoleon 
by  the  perusal  of  the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Turin,  founded 
by  Charles-Emmanuel  III.  in  1771.*  The  University  of  France 
was  to  have  the  control  over  all  education  in  the  empire,  except 
the  seminaries  attached  to  the  bishoprics.  No  establishment  of 
education  could  be  formed  without  the  permission  of  the  Univer- 
sity, nor  could  any  be  superintended  except  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  direction  of  the  University  was  intrusted  to  a  grand- 
master and  a  council,  who  were  to  prescribe  and  enforce  disci* 
pline,  and  make  such  bye-laws  as  they  deemed  necessaiy,  subject 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Government.  In  everytown,the  residence 
of  a  Com!  of  Appeal,  there  was  to  be  an  academy,  forming  part  of 
the  Imperial  Umversity.  In  these  academies,  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction  were  to  be  taught,  and  degrees  conferred,  by  pro- 
fessors elected  chiefly  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  JEcolc  nor- 
male — a  college  where  the  art  of  instructing  was  to  be  learnt 
by  persons  "mio  had  already  completed  their  studies.  Prepar 
ratory  to  the  University  were  the  JLuciesy  (at  present  CoUiaes 
RoyauXf  forty-six  in  number),  in  which  the  curriculum  included 
moral  and  religious  instruction,  the  study  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem languages,  philosophy,  history,  geography,  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences,  wnich  formed  the  subject  of  examination 
for  candidates  for  the  bacalaureate  of  letters  or  of  sciences. 
This  is  what  is  included  in  what  is  technically  called  tn- 
siniciion  sicondaire.     Concurrently  with  the  Royal  colleges,  this 


*  Rendu^  Code  Universitaire.    Introduction. 
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instruction  could  be  imparted  either  in  municipal  colleges,  or  in 
private  colleges  or  institutions,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  France ;  and  it  is  precisely  to  fix  the  legality,  and  de- 
fine the  limits  of  this  control,  that  a  law  was  introduced,  for  the 
third  time,  in  February  1844,  by  M.  Villemain. 

Of  this,  however,  we  shall  speak  presently:  now,  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  history  of  the  University.  At  the  same  time 
when  he  established  the  University,  Napoleon  authorized  the 
erection  of  seminaries,  in  which  young  men  were  to  be  prepared  for 
the  priesthood,  as  high  schools  of  theology.  These  schools  were 
established  in  all  "metropolitans,"  that  is,  in  ten  different  cities  of 
France.  The  pupils  were  to  be  taught  moral  theology,  dogmatic 
theology,  ecclesiastical  history,  sacred  eloquence,  andthe  maxims 
of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  appointment  of  the  directors  and  pro- 
ressors  of  these  institutions,  was  at  first  vested  in  the  head  of  the 
state,  on  the  proposition  of  the  episcopate  ;  Napoleon  transferred 
it  afterwards  to  tbe  archbishops  and  tneir  suffragans.  To  be  ad- 
mitted in  these  seminaries,  it  was  necessary  to  have  taken  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  Later  still,  secondary  ecclesiastical 
schools  were  authorized,  but  subject  to  the  University,  and  prepara- 
tory for  the  grands  sSminaires.  On  the  5th  of  October  1814,  these 
secondary  ecclesiastical  schools,  known  also  under  the  name  of 
petite  shiinaires*  were  taken  fix)m  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
university,  and  made  completely  over  to  the  bishops,  every  one  of 
whom  was  authorized  to  have  one  of  these  schools  under  his  entire 
control.  It  was  moreover  permitted,  that  the  fi^quenters  of  these 
petits  sSminaires  should  be  exempted  from  a  tax  to  which  all  other 
students  were  subject,  and  be  admissible  to  take  their  degree  of 
bachelor  of  letters  free  of  expense.f  By  these  means  an  attempt 
was  made  to  transfer  to  the  bishops  and  their  nominees,  inde- 
pendent of  the  civil  power,  the  whole  education  of  the  French 
youths.  Nor  was  it  long  till  the  University  was  interfered  with. 
On  the  22d  of  June  1814,  the  laws,  decrees  and  statutes,  by 
which  that  great  institution  was  governed,  were  provisionally 
maintained;  out  on  the  17th  of  February  1815,  an  ordonnance 
made  many  alterations  in  them,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  to  encourage  the  growth  of  institutions  opposed  to  it.    All 


*  The  legal  denomination  is  EicoU$  secondairei  eodenouiiqua ;  that  of  ^petiU  s^i" 
nairea  "  was  used  to  make  them  partake  of  the  favours  shewn  to  the  grands  thu- 
nairea. 

f  Even  now,  not  only  are  all  the  heads  and  professors  of  these  institutions  paid 
by  the  State,  but  £40,000  sterling  are  given  yearly  for  the  support  and  education 
of  persons  destined  to  the  Church. — Libri,  p.  172.  Their  students  continue  like- 
wise free  from  the  impoi  uniternitaire,  an  odious,  impolitic,  and  barbarous  tax, 
amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  education  in  colleges,  which  goes  to  the 
treasury  of  the  University. 
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this  In  favour  of  the  most  extravagant  maxims  of  the  Court 
of  Rome,  to  support  which  the  precaution  was  even  taken  of  ap- 
pointing grand-master  of  the  University  a  bishop  in  parHbuBj 
Frayssinous,  who  wrote  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  to  be  more  at  ease  in  acting  as  their  most  determined 
enemy.* 

It  was  under  his  administration  and  auspices  that  the  Jesuits 
sneaked  very  auietly  into  some  petits  shiinaires^  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  instruction  there  given.  This,  indeed,  was  not 
their  first  attempt  to  get  a  footing  m  France.  On  the  3d  Mes- 
sidor,  An  12,  (22d  June  1804,)  Portalis  made  a  report  respects 
ing  some  associations  or  congregations,  whose  statutes,  laws  and 
prmciples,  were  kept  secret,  and  which  took  the  name  of  Societe 
du  Cceur  de  Jesua^  of  SocidU  des  victimes  de  F amour  de  DieUjand  of 
Societi  des  Peres  de  la  foL  The  last,  which  assumed  also  the  de- 
nomination of  Adorateurs  de  JhuSj  or  PacanaristeSj  were  dis- 
covered to  be  neither  more  ilor  less  than  Jesuits,  and  having 
rasher  designs  than  the  others,  who  probably  sprung  &om  the 
same  root,  although  less  could  be  discovered  about  them.  Being 
all  abohshed,  the  whole  withdrew;  but  in  1809,  having  pre- 
sented themselves  under  the  name  of  missionaries  authorizea  by 
the  bishops,  they  were  again  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the 
26th  September  1809.  These  vanished  once  more;  but  on  the 
Bourbons  possessing  themselves  of  the  French  throne,  they 
reappeared,  and,  what  is  more,  their  existence  was  acknow- 
ledged by  an  ordonnance  of  the  25th  September  1816.  They 
were  still  called  missionaries ;  and  as  they  increased  in  power, 


*  We  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  from  M.  Libri  the  following  sketch  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  the  University  by  the  Bourbons  : — *<  Sixteen  faci3ties  of  litera- 
ture, and  three  of  science,  were  suppressed  in  one  day :  sciences  were  almost  to- 
tally driven  from  the  colleges.  Seven  proriteurs^  (heaids  of  colleges,)  six  censors, 
fifty-seven  professors,  eighteen  principals,  one  hundred  and  four  regents,  and  a 
large  number  of  teachers,  were  either  dismissed  or  suspended ;  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  1816,',more  than  600  priesta  had  invaded  the  University The  Ecole 

normale  was  suppressed Under  the  administration  of  Bishop  Fravamnous  a 

number  of  excellent  professors  were  dismissed,  because  tliey  did  not  lixe  the  Je- 
suits."— Pp.  152,  1 54.  We  are  sorry  to  have  been  forced  to  abridge  this  most  im- 
portant list  of  grievances.  Among  the  professors  dismissed,  (or,  as  they  used  to 
say,  whose  course  of  lectures  was  suspended,)  we  shall  mention  M.  Guizot,  then,  as 
now.  Professor  of  history.  In  the  life  of  Frayssinous,  by  Henrion,  lately  published, 
the  motives  of  this  measure  are  thus  unblushingly  avowed  : — ^  The  chair  of  history 
was  filled  by  an  eminent  man,  who,  having  since  risen  to  the  highest  places,  has 
given  proofe  of  a  rare  capacity  ;  but  he  was  a  Protestant  The  Bishop  of  Hermo- 
polis  [that  was  the  see  to  which  Frayssinous  had  been  named]  did  not  think  diat 
a  Protestant  could  treat  impartially  the  most  deUcate  questions  of  history  before  a 
Catholic  audience,  and  M.  Guizot*s  course  was  suspended,  in  October  1822,"  p.  388. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  Jesuitical  party,  in  1 828,  M.  Guizot  was  reinstated, 
and  began  his  course  in  April  of  Uiatyear,  when  he  delivered  his  splendid  lectures 
on  the  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe. 


; 
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public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  periodical  press,  became  stronger 
against  tnem.  In  1825,  on  a  trial  for  sedition,  against  the  Con-- 
stUutionnel  and  the  Courrier  Francaisy  the  Royal  Court  of  Paris, 
at  a  solemn  sitting  of  all  its  chambers,  declared  that  all  religious 
corporations,  (ana  this  was  well  understood  to  be  especial^  di- 
rected against  the  Jesuits,)  were  still  forbidden,  and  that  the 
Ultramontane  doctrines,  professed  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy, 
might  become  dangerous  to  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  of 
France.  This  took  place  on  the  5th  of  December.  Soon 
after,  a  most  spirited  attack  was  made  on  the  Jesuits,  by  Count 
Montlosier.  This  nobleman,  a  deputy  from  the  noblesse  to 
the  States-General  in  1789,  had  uniformly  shown  himself  a 
sincere  Catholic,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  monarchy,  but 
feeling  satisfied  that  neither  religion  nor  constitutional  monarchy 
could  be  advanced  by  Jesuitism,  he  denounced  them  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  country.*  These  having  declared  themselves  in- 
competent, Montlosier  transferred  his  accusation  to  the  Cham- 
bers, and  after  a  warm  debate,  the  iriends  of  the  Jesuits  were  de- 
feated. It  was  about  this  time,  that  is,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1826,  that  Frayssinous  admitted  that  there  were  Jesuits  in 
France, — ^that  tliey  had  taken  into  their  own  hands  the  education 
in  seven  seminaries,  but  that,  as  the  bishops  had  not  interfered, 
the  Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.!  The  elec- 
tions, which  took  place  in  1827,  showed  what  was  the  opinion 
which  the  nation  entertained  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  beginning  of 
1828,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  as  well 
as  the  laws  applicable  to  the  circumstances.^    The  Commissioners 


*  Montlosier  died  in  1838,  at  Clermont,  and  was  denied  burial  in  consecrated 
ground.  The  Council  of  State,  by  a  solemn  judgment,  r30th  December  1838,)  de- 
clared this  an  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Bisnop  of  Clermont.  But  his 
unchristian,  as  well  as  illegal  conduct,  shows  the  spirit  by  which  the  Jesuits  and 
their  supporters  are  animated.  Montlosier,  we  beg  to  repeat,  was  a  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  ;  neyertheless,  his  body  was  subjected  to  this  shameful  insult !  It  was  he 
who,  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  going  to  forbid  the  bishops  to  wear  a 
cross  on  their  breast — generally  of  precious  metals — exclaimed  : — **  If  you  forbid 
them  to  carry  a  cross  of  gold,  they  will  take  one  of  wood  :  and  it  was  a  cross  of  wood 
that  converted  the  world  to  Christianity  ! " 

f  This,  as  M.  Dupin,  and  the  minority  of  the  commission  which  we  are  going  to 
mention,  observed,  is  to  pretend  that  a  bishop  can  do  more  than  a  king  ;  for  the  latter 
cannot  legalize  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits,  or  their  meddling  with  education,  without 
a  law,  which  requires  the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  whereas,  according  to  Frayssi- 
nous, a  bishop  could,  of  his  own  free  will,  do  as  much  as  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

:^  The  commission  was  appointed  after  the  fall  of  M.  de  Villele — the  only 
man  who  could  have  saved  the  Bourbons  from  the  effects  of  their  infatuation,  if 
that  had  been  possible  for  a  mortal  to  do.  M.  de  Villele  felt,  or  rather  was  op- 
pressed by,  the  weight  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  forced  on  his 
back.  M.  de  Martignac,  his  successor,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  them, 
and  was  finally  sacrificed  to  them.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Polignac,  who 
was  tlicir  man,  and  who  sacrificed  to  them  himself,  his  king,  the  dynasty,  and 
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(nine  in  number,)  were  unanimoos  on  every  point,  except  on 
the  question  of  the  illegal  existence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  oT  th^ 
meddling  with  education.  On  this  point  four  members  were 
for  the  affirmative  —  Lain^,  Seguier,  Mounier  and  Dupin ; — 
five,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  (Quelen),  that  of  Beauvais  (Feu.- 
trier),  Labourdonnais,  Alexis  de  NoaiUes  and  de  Courville,  for 
the  negative.  But  time  pressed,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion 
was  too  strong.  Two  ordonnances  were  passed  on  the  16th  of 
June  1828,— oy  one  of  them  the  ei^t  seminaries  occupied  by 
the  Jesuits  were  submitted  to  the  University,*  and  no  Jesuit 
was  from  that  day  to  be  allowed  to  direct  a  school  or  give  in- 
struction in  it :  by  the  other,  the  pupils  of  the  petits  sSminaires 
all  over  France  were  ordered  not  to  exceed  20,000.  It  was  also 
directed  that  no  other  pupils  should  be  taufirht  there  but  those 
who  lived  in  the  semin^!^ 

When  the  revolution  of  1830  took  place,  the  people  had  not 
forgotten  the  e£Ports  made  b/the  expelled  djmasfy  to  intrust, 
by  illegal  ordonnances,  the  national  education  to  the  Jesuits. 
1^0  guard  against  a  like  event,  an  article,  the  69th,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  constitution,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  in  fu- 
ture pubUc  instruction  should  be  free ;  this  freedom  to  be  le- 
galized  and  established  by  laws  to  be  forthwith  passed.  The  com- 
pilers of  that  article  were  only  thinkin£r  of  what  had  happened 
their  only  aim  was  to  prevent  a  recimlnce  of  ihes^ey^ntsi 
they,  therefore,  wished  the  executive  not  to  have  it  in  their  power 
to  favour  religious  congregations  at  the  expense  of  public  lioerty. 
It  is  not  requisite  to  enter  into  many  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  revolution  of  1830,  was  made  not  K>r  but  against  the  Jesuits ; 
yet  it  is  founding  themselves  on  this  very  article  of  the  charter, 
that  all  the  opposition  against  the  Government,  and  what  is 
called  "  the  monopoly  of  the  University" — ^rests.  It  is  argaed  that 
liberty  of  instruction  means,  that  every  body  when  ne  likes, 
where  he  likes,  and  as  he  likes,  has  the  right  to  set  up  for  him- 
self and  give  instruction,  no  matter  what  his  character,  his 
qualifications,  and  his  conduct  may  be.  Now,  we  must  not  be 
led  away  by  theories  ;  it  may  be  tnat  this  unlimited  liberty  is, 
after  all,  the  very  thing  wanted ;  but  is  it  so  in  France  as  at 
present  constituted?  If  this  was  the  meaning,  why  should 
it  have  been  foreseen  that  laws,  to  regulate  that  liberty,  were  to 
be  passed  ?     It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  whilst  all  parties  in  the 


very  nearly  the  monarchy.  Henry  V.,  as  he  is  ludicrously  called,  comes  to  Eng- 
land, and  by  whom  is  he  received !  By  Lord  Shrewsbury.  Whom  does  ho 
honour  with  visits !  The  College  at  Oscott.  By  whom  was  he  educated !  By 
Bishop  Frayssinous. 

*  These  were  the  petits  seminaires  of  Aix,  Billom^  Bourdeaux,  Dole,  Foroal- 
quier,  Mont-Morillon,  Saint- Acheul,  and  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray. 
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State  agree  that  some  laws  should  be  passed  on  the  subject,  the 
Jesuits  and  their  adherents  only,  claim  unlimited  nreedom. 
Whence  does  it  come  that  a  party,  certainly  not  in  general  in 
faTOur  of  liberfy,  should  be  so  ea^r  for  it  on  this  particular 
occasion,  whilst  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Liberal  party 
are  against  it  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  requires  some  in- 
vesti^tion  into  the  past  and  the  present  history  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  mto  that  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church. 

The  Jesuits  are,  and  have  for  a  long  time,  been  spoken  of  as 
an  association,  fatal  to  all  governments  and  civil  mstitutions, 
which  it  either  undermines  or  enslaves.  It  has  been  represent- 
ed as  propagating  immoral  doctrines,  and  as  equally  dangerous 
to  friends  and  foes.  The  Jesuits  boast  of  their  saints  and  <?  their 
martyrs,  of  their  sacrifices  and  successful  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  of  their  rapid  growth ;  that  they  were  expelled 
thirty-nine  times  in  the  course  of  Uttle  more  than  two  centuries 
from  various  states  of  Europe  is^  according  to  their  friends,  a 
proof  of  their  ^reat  merits.  How  many,  who  talk  of  the  Jesuits, 
nave  studied  their  history  and  their  constitution  ?  We  think  but 
few ;  and  it  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  latter  more  partictdarly, 
that  we  shall  request  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  follow- 
>ages. 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  founded,  as  is  well  known,  by  Igna. 
tins  Loyola,  formerly  a  profligate  soldier,  who  lefl  in  the  rules 
which  he  framed  for  the  order,  marks  of  the  principles  of  severe 
military  discipline  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  early  profession. 
To  counteract  the  essence  of  the  Keformation,  as  proclaimed 
by  Luther,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reform,  not  only  the  regular 
clergy,  against  whom  he  had  more  particularly  declared  war,  but 
the  temporal  clergy,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  bring  back  to  their 
e£Sciency  by  discipline.  The  institutions  of  the  Theatins  and  of 
the  Bemabites  in  Upper  Italy,  were  attempts  in  this  direction, 
but  the  success  of  Loyola  soon  threw  them  into  the  shade.  Al- 
though in  point  of  fact  a  religious  order,  the  Jesuits  were  neither 
to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  nor  to  pray  in  common  oir  at  imusual 
hours,  nor  prove  their  religion  by  scourging  and  fasting ;  but 
they  were  to  mix  with  the  world,  and  dedicate  themselves  to 
confession,  as  well  as  to  the  performance  of  other  duties  of 
priests ;  they  were  to  be  ready  to  preach,  and  teach,  and  argue, 
and  therefore  were  to  be  instructed ;  they  were  to  look  upon  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  their  institute  as  the  highest  on  earth,  and 
bind  themselves  never  to  seek  or  accept  other  distinctions,  or 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  To  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it,  they 
were  to  submit  to  hard  and  long  trials,  and  in  addition  to  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which  they  were  to 
make  like  other  members  of  religious  orders,  they  were  to  make 
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a  fourth  vow  of  going  at  once  wherever  the  Pope  should  direct 
them,  mthout  observation,  delay,  or  reward.  And,  with  re- 
spect to  obedience,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  practice  it 
blindly,  cheerfiilly,  not  only  surrendering  then*  own  persons  and 
outward  acts  like  inanimate  things,  but  surrendering  their  own 
will,  judgment,  and  reason.  Thus,  whilst  the  great  religious 
movement  of  the  reform  was  directed  towards  restraining  the 
tyrannical  despotism  of  the  Pope,  and  emancipating  human  rea- 
son from  a  degrading  thraldom,  Loyola  instituted  a  Society  (that 
was  the  name  assumed)  of  professed  slaves,  not  inaptly  designated 
as  "  The  Janissaries  of  the  Pope." 

The  members  of  the  Society,  which  was  at  first  to  consist  of 
only  sixty,*  were  afterwards  divided  into  four  different  classes : — 
That  is,  professed^  who  are  the  perfect  Jesuits,  bound  by  solemn 
vows  to  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  to  go  wherever  the  Pope 
directs  them;  coadjutors^  bound  bysimple  vows  to  poverty, chastity, 
and  obedience  only ;  students^  who  make  the  three  simple  vows, 
adding  a  promise  of  entering  the  Society,  either  as  professed  or 
coadjutors,  as  shall  appear  best  to  the  General ;  indifferentSj  who 
are  admitted  to  their  trials,  as  it  were,  and  who  promise  to  enter 
whichever  of  the  three  foregoing  classes  their  superior  shall,  at 
the  end  of  two  years'  noviciate  or  trials,  be  pleased  to  direct  him 
to  join.  The  professed  Jesuit  is  the  highest  in  dignity,  is  always 
a  priest,  and  he  alone  can  be  elected  General  or  Provincial,  or 
can  vote  at  the  regular  assemblies  of  the  Society.  The  coadjutor 
is  understood  to  be  ready  to  perform  any  duty  which,  for  the 
spiritual  or  temporal  advantage  of  the  Society,  the  superior  may 
think  proper  to  impose  upon  him ;  he  may  or  may  not  be  in 
priest's  orders,  according  as  the  services  to  which  he  is  d^tined, 
may  or  may  not  require  it.f  The  precise  nature  of  the  scholars 
and  indiferents  results  from  what  has  been  abreadv  said.  A  bull 
of  Julius  in.t  moreover  authorizes  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  to 
admit  others,  |{  according  to  their  devotion  and  condition  in  life, 
to  make,  even  privately,  solemn  vows;  and  these  need  not 
enter  a  house  or  a  college,  but  may  continue  to  live  as  before, 
without  any  one  being  aware  that  they  belong  to  the  Society. 

*  Tlie  bull  of  Paul  III.,  dated  the  7th  September  1540,  limited  the  number  of 
the  Jesuits  to  sixty  ;  that  of  the  14th  of  March  1543  did  away  with  all  limitation 
as  to  numbers.  On  the  5th  of  June  1546,  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  admit 
twenty  coadjutors,  and  no  more  ;  and  on  the  18th  November  1549,  the  same  Pope 
allowed  them  to  admit  as  many  coadjntors  as  they  thought  proper. 

t  If  a  coadjutor  destined  to  menial  offices,  know  how  to  read,  he  moat  not  learn 
more  ;  and  if  he  do  not,  he  must  not  learn  without  the  permission  of  the  GeneiaL 
— RsguL  Com,  n.  14. 

t  Bui.  Expoicit  debitum^  July  21,  1550. 

II  So  it  is  understood  in  the  Examen  Gen,  cum  dtctaralt.  §  8.  Praeter  haee  qna- 
tuor  genera  personarum,  nonuUi  ad  solemnem  professionem  trium  votorum  tantiim 
juxta  literas  apostoUcas  Julii  III.  admittantur. 
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Before  a  person  is  admitted  into  it,  he  is  to  be  asked  whether 
he  ever  was  guilty  of  heresy,  if  he  committed  homicidfe  or  any 
act  by  which  he  lost  his  fair  name,  if  he  ever  belonged  to 
any  religious  order,  if  he  be  married,  or  subject  to  any  ill- 
ness affecting  his  intellect.  These  questions  must  be  put,  we 
learn,  without  letting  the  candidate  suspect  that  the  affirma- 
tive in  any  case  (except  the  case  of  infamy,  when  it  happened 
in  very  distant  countries)  excludes  at  once  from  admission, 
in  order  that  he  may  answer  more  freely  and  truly.*  If  the 
answers  are  satisfactory,  the  candidate  is  submitted  to  a  further 
examination  respecting  his  age,  name,  country,  parents,  condi- 
tion in  life,  relations,  state  of  affairs  and  of  health,!  his  religious 
habits,  and  education.  This  examination  being  satisfactory,  he 
is  to  be  told  that  he  must  give  up  all  his  worldly  propertj',  in  the 
manner  that  he  may  be  advised  by  the  superior  or  friends 
chosen  by  him,  particularly  if  the  property  is  to  be  given  up  to 
relations;  neither  write  or  receive  letters  except  seldom,  and  wnen 
the  superior  will  read  them  and  deliver  them  or  not  as  he  pleases 
—  Sir  J.  Graham  has  undertaken  to  do  this  by  stealtn  and 
forgery  of  seals  for  all  England; — have  no  more  attachment 
for  parents  or  relations,  but  consider  them  as  dead,  and  say, 
speatdng  of  them,  /  had  a  father,  a  brother,  &c.  but  not,  / 
have,  though  they  be  living;  consent  that  all  his  faults,  and 
habits,  be  revealed  to  the  superior  by  whomsoever  is  aware 
of  them,  and  he  reveal  those  of  others.  Lastly,  either  before 
or  soon  after  this  examination,  the  candidate,  under  the  seal 
of  confession,  or  secrecy,  or  in  any  other  way  he  may  please, 
must  give  a  general,  minute,  and  full  account  of  all  his  life  and 
conversation,  either  to  the  superior  himself,  or  to  any  one  who 
may  be  deputed  by  him  for  the  purpose.  And  during  the  trials, 
from  six  months  to  six  months,  a  confession  must  be  made  to  the 
superior,  or  the  person  whom  he  selects,  starting  from  the  point 
where  last  left  off ;  it  is  recommended  that  even  the  professed 
or  coadjutors  should  every  year  confess  all  their  actions,  begin- 
ning from  the  last  confession.  There  are,  besides,  particular 
examinations  for  the  several  classes  of  Jesuits,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  peculiar  class  to  which  they  are  to  belong ;  these, 
however,  to  be  explained,  would  take  more  room  than  we  can 
spare ;  and,  moreover,  the  above  details,  which  apply  to  every 
member  of  the  Society  indiscriminately,  are  not  insuSfficient  for 
our  purpose. 

*  Should  the  answexB  not  be  satU&ctory,  but  the  candidate  possessed  with  some 
remarkable  gifts  from  God,  then  the  superior  ought  to  be  consulted  by  the  exami- 
ner before  dismissing  him. 

t  Et  hoc  non  solum  interrogetur,  sed,  quoad  fieri  potest,  inspiciatur. 
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The  Society  and  the  General  or  the  superiors  to  whom  he 
gives  the  power,  have  the  right  of  dismissing  from  their  body  any 
member  of  it,  or  of  refusing  to  receive  those  who  have  beai  ad- 
mitted to  their  trials.  That  power  is  totally  uncontrolled  as  far 
as  the  person  admitted  or  rejected  is  concerned.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  exercised  more  sparingly  and  cautiously  towards  the  Pro- 
fessed than  toward  the  junior  novice  among  the  Indifferents.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  who  has  taken  the  vows  cannot  leave  the  So- 
ciety without  permission.  And  under  any  circimistance  and  in 
whatever  situation  of  life  a  Professed  Jesuit  finds  himself,  he  is 
bound  by  his  oath  to  listen  to  tlie  advice  of  his  General,  and  to 
follow  it  if  he  thinks  it  better  than  his  own,  the  whole  to  be  un- 
derstood according  to  the  constitutions  and  declarations  of  the 
Society.*  These  are  the  very  words  of  the  oath,  by  which  the 
Professed  Jesuit  promises  not  to  accept  of  any  church  dignity,  ex- 
cept if  forced  to  it  by  virtue  of  obedience,  and  under  the  penally 
of  sin.  In  which  case  he  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  churcn 
as  Bishop,  and  then  he  is  to  hsten  to  the  General  as  just  stated. 

Now,  according  to  these  Constitutions,  a  Jesuit  must  obey  his 
superior  like  a  dead  body,  {tanquam  cadaver^)  like  a  stick,  (ton- 
quam  buculumj)  omitting  to  complete  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  when 
ordered  to  do  something  else,t  looking  upon  his  superior  as  the 
representative  of  God,  and  abiding  by  his  orders  when  they  are 
not  manifestly  sinful,  taking  for  granted  that  they  are  right  even 
when  it  is  merely  probable  that  they  are  so.  In  the  famous  let- 
ter of  Loyola,  "  ae  obedientiae  virtute,"  he  says,  that  he  who 
wishes  to  dedicate  himself  to  God,  must  sacrifice  not  only  his 
wiU  but  his  imderstanding  to  his  superior,  so  as  not  only  to 
wish  but  to  feel  what  the  superior  orders  and  feels.  And  as  our 
will  can  be  deceived  in  what  interests  us,  so  may  our  judgment ; 
in  the  same  manner,  therefore,  that  we  submit  our  will,  we  ought 
to  submit  our  judgment  to  the  superior,  that  it  may  not  be 
wrong.  In  human  affairs,  a  wise  man  thinks  it  prudent  not  to 
trust  to  himself  in  what  concerns  him,  as  his  interest  may  blind 
his  judgment :  and  if,  in  hmnan  affairs,  we  def<^  to  the  judg- 
ment of  one  who  is  not  our  superior,  how  much  more  in  spiritual 
affairs  ought  we  to  defer  to  hun  who,  as  our  superior,  is  our  di- 

*  Omnia  intelligendo  juxta  SoeietatU  Jesa  oonstitationea  et  dedarationea. 

+  Ad  superioris  vocem  perinde  ac  si  a  Christo  Domino  eerederetur  quam  prompt* 
iflsimi  fflmus,  re  quavia,  atque  adeo  litera  a  nobis  incnoata,  ueedum  perfecta, 
relicta  .  .  .  quidquid  nobis  injunctum  fuerit  obeundo  ;  omnia  jnsta  esse  nobis 
persuadendo ;  omnem  sententiam  ac  judicium  nostrum  eontrarium  c»ca  qnadsm 
obedientia  abnegando  .  .  .  Qui  sub  obedientia  vivunt  se  ferri  ac  regi  a  divina  pro- 
videntia  per  superiores  snos  sinere  debent  perinde  ac  si  cadaver  easent,  qnod  quo- 
quoTeiBDB  fern  et  quacnmque  latione  traetari  se  sinit :  toI  similiter  atque  senis 
baenluSy  qui  ubicumque  et  quacumque  in  re  velit  eo  uti,  qui  cum  mana  tenet,  ci 
inservit — Reg,  Septima  Congr.  Qen,  §  S4^  et  ieq. 
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rector^  being  the  representatiye  of  Qod,  and  the  interpreter  of  the 
Divine  will  i  *  From  which  it  is  clear,  that  a  Jesuit  ii^  always 
under  the  power  of  his  General,  and  that  a  Jesnit  Pope  woiild  oe 
in  the  same  predicament  Hence  no  Pope  was  ever  elected  fiK>m 
among  the  Jesnits  by  the  Cardinals,  to  whom  they  are  known. 

The  Superior  is  the  General  (Prsepositns  GeneraUs)  of  the  Je- 
suits, who  always  resides  at  Rome.  His  power  is  of  the  most  des- 
potic kind.  The  General  is  elected  fob  life  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pope  is  elected,  but  by  a  simple  majori^  of  votes. 
The  electors  are  three  deputies  fix)m  each  province — ^that  is,  the 
Provincial,  (Propositus  Jrrovincialis,)  (or  should  he  be  unable 
to  attend,  one  chosen  by  him  as  his  representative  out  of  three 
Professed  elected  by  the  Provincial  congregation,)  and  two  Pro- 
fessed. All  the  Professed  of  the  Province,  the  Bectors  of  Col- 
leges, Heads  of  Houses,  and  Procurators,  have  a  right  of  voting. 
Wnen  elected,  the  General  can  be  deposed  only  for  high  crimes, 
such  as  heresy,  stabbing,  breaking  his  vows  of  chastity,  or  em- 
bezzling the  property  of  the  Society,  in  a  general  congregation, 
and  by  two-tniras  of  the  votes.  Should  it  appear  that  he  does 
not  deserve  to  be  deposed,  other  business  ought  to  be  transacted, 
that  it  may  appear  that  the  congregation  was  held  only  for  this 
secondaiy  purpose ;  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  depose  him, 
he  ought  to  be  secretly  persuaded  to  resign,  in  order  that  his  re- 
signation might  be  pubhcly  announced,  so  as  to  conceal  both  his 
crune,  and  the  fact  of  his  deposition  for  it.t    In  case  of  his  being 


*  The  above  is  an  abridged  translation  of  part  of  the  letter  of  Ignatiiis  de  Ftr* 
tute  ObedUntia^  which  has  force  of  law  in  Uie  Society.  We  beg  to  taranscribe  in  ori- 
ginal such  parts  of  it  as  we  have  substantially  translated  :  "  Qui  vero  se  totum  pe- 
nitm  immolare  tuU  Deo,  inteUigentiam  quoqne  (qui  tertius  et  summus  est  graons 
obedientias)  offerat  neeesae  est,  at  non  solum  idem  velit,  aed  et  etiam  at  idem  sentiat 
quod  Superior,  ejusquejadicio  submittat  suum  quoad  potest  dovota  Toluntate  intel- 
ligentiam  inftectere....Etenim  negari  non  potest  quin  obedientia  comprehendat  non 
solum  exeeutionem,  ut  imperata  quis  faeiat ;  et  voluntatem,  ut  libenter  fiiciat ;  sed 
etiam  jadicioniy  at  qottcumque  Superior  niandat  ac  sentity  eadem  inferiori  et  vera  et 
recta  esse  videantur,  quatenus,  ut  dixi,  vi  sua  potest  voluntas  inteUigentiam  flectere. 

.  .  .  Jam  vero  si  finis  et  causa  obediento  spectatur,  quemadmodum  voluntas, 
ita  et  judicium  in  eo  quo  nobis  oonvenit  decipi  potest.  Ergo  sicuti  ne  voluntas  erret 
cum  superioris  voluutate  coujun^tur,  sic  intelligentia  ne  fallatur,  ad  superioris  in- 
teUigentiam conformanda  est.  Ne  innitaris  prudeniicB  tucB  sacne  Literss  monent ; 
atque  in  rebus  etiam  humanis  content  sapientes,  vere  prudentis  non  esse  sua,  ipsius 
prudentia  minime  fidere  ;  pnesertim  in  rebus  suis,  quarum  homines  animo  pertur- 
bato  fere  boni  judioes  esse  non  possunt.  Quod  u  in  rebus  nostris  alterius  etiaro  non 
Superioris  judicium  atque  concilium  nostro  anteponendum  est ;  quantomagis  ipsius 
Superioris  eui  nos  ut  Dm  vicera  gerenti  ae  divins  voluntatis  interpreti  moderandos 
tradidimos  t  In  causis  vero  personisque  spiritaalibus  eo  major  etiam  oantio  proeol 
dubio  est  necessaria,  quo  gravius  est  spiritualis  vise  periculam  cum  sine  frenis  con- 
cilii  discretionisve  in  ea  decurritur. 

f  Et  cum  constitutum  fnerit  Dlum  officio  privare,  tune  etiam  cum  Preeponto  Ge- 
neraU  secrete  agendum  est  ut  ipsemet  offido  se  abdioet ;  at  hoc  promolgari,  et  pec- 
catam  ac  offi^  propter  peecatum  privatio  ocenltari  poasit 

VOL.  II.      NO.  IV.  2  Q 
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either  aflfected  by  mental  or  other  iUness,  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
his  high  office,  a  vicar  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  General,  who 
should  still  preserve  his  dignity.  He  is  aided  by  five  assistants 
{assi8tenUs\  who  have  very  limited  powers,  and  no  vote :  the  de- 
cision of  all  afiairs  rests  with  the  General.  If  he  should  be  ac^ 
cused  of  any  high  misconduct,  these  assistants,  or  three  of  them 
at  least,  may,  under  their  hand,  call  together  a  general  congregation 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  The  Provincials  have  the  rignt  of  add- 
ing two  persons  of  their  own  free  ^idll  to  the  deputation  of  three 
elected  by  the  provincial  congregation  to  attend  the  general  con- 
gregation, in  all  cases  except  when  called  together  for  the  eleo 
tion  of  a  General.  In  the  case  of  addition,  the  deputation  may 
therefore  consist  of  five  persons. 

In  order  that  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  un- 
controlled power  of  tne  General,  we  shall  now  enumerate  some  of 
the  principal  acts  he  can  perform.  He  admits  whom  he  pleases, 
when  he  pleases,  and  on  the  terms  he  pleases,  into  the  Society ; 
he  can  order  any  member  of  the  Society  to  perform  any  duty  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  without  a  moment's  notice ;  he  may  recall 
firom  any  part  of  the  world  any  Jesuit  sent  thither  even  by  the 
Pope's  orders,  and  transfer  him  to  any  other  country  or  duty ;  he 
may  dismiss  from  the  Society,  at  will,  any  of  its  members ;  he  may 
direct  a  number  of  coadjutors  to  be  sent  to  a  general  congrega- 
tion, and  may  name  the  two  persons  who  are  to  act  as  delegates 
from  any  province,  together  with  the  Provincial,  either  by  direct- 
ing them  to  be  elected  by  the  provincial  congregation,  or  elect- 
ing them  himself  without  farther  trouble ;  he  alone  can  summon 
a  congregation;  he  appoints  and  dismisses  at  pleasure  all  the 
officers  and  dignitaries  of  the  Society,  of  whatever  rank  they  be, 
to  whom  he  grants  more  or  less  of  his  own  power  as  he  deems  ex- 
pedient, recalling  it  at  pleasure,  no  one  having  any  power  what- 
ever but  as  his  delegate,  and  he  having  the  power  of  annuUing 
any  act  which  may  nave  been  performed  even  in  virtue  of  his 
own  authority  by  any  of  his  suoordinates ;  finally,  he  can  inflict 
what  penances  and  punishments  he  thinks  just,  or  fi'eely  pardon 
any  misconduct  or  misbehaviour. 

We  have  mentioned,  besides,  the  Heads  of  Houses^  thelieetors  of 
Colleges,  and  Procurators,  as  officers  of  the  Society.  To  under- 
stand their  duties  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  how  the  vow  of 
poverty  is  understood  by  the  Jesuits.  Although  neither  the 
nouses  {Domus  Professos,)  nor  their  individual  members  can  pos- 
sess any  thing,  but  must  live  on  charity — ^not  begging,  but  waiting 
for  Providence  to  help  them* — although  no  remuneration  under 

*  The  procurator,  and  if  uecessary,  some  persons  allowed  to  assist  him,  beg  for 
the  Society.— if2tf^2(E,  c.  Vium.  59.  He  has  the  administration  of  the  worldly  af- 
fairs of  the  Society.   The  Theatiiis  waited  likewise  for  ahns  to  be  brought  to  them: 
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any  shape,  form,  or  pretext,  can  be  accepted  by  a  Jesuit  for  per- 
forming any  of  the  clerical  duties  which  he  may  be  directed  to 
perform,  such  as  confessing,  administering  the  sacrament,  in- 
structing, preaching,  &c.,  (a  comparison  not  a  little  invidious 
to  the  parochial  clergy  wht)  live  partly  on  dues  claimable  on 
the  permrmance  of  these  very  offices,) — although  a  Jesuit  ordered 
to  start  for  China  or  Canada — ^for  Newfoundland  or  Polynesia — 
is  not  to  ask  for  any  viaticumj  yet  very  different  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  colleges  {Collegia^)  houses  for  instruction,  which  are 
allowed  to  possess  landed  as  well  as  personal  property  to  any  ex- 
tent. *  The  colleges  are  under  the  control  of  tne  General  and 
Provincial.  They  have  at  their  head  a  rector,  who  is  not  often 
a  Professed,  but  generally  either  a  coadjutor  or  a  scholar. 

So  is  this  celebrated  Society  constituted.  We  have,  of  course, 
omitted  all  minor  nomts  of  their  statutes,  to  some  of  which  we  may 
possibly  have  to  allude  in  the  course  of  this  article,  as  we  had  not 
room  to  enter  upon  them.  For  the  same  reason  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt even  a  short  history  of  the  order  from  its  foundation  to  its 
suppression,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  touching  on  one 
fact  too  prominent  to  be  omitted.  In  the  Brief  of  Suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  Clement  XIV.  states,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
from  the  very  origin  of  this  corporation,  sorrows^  and  jealousy,  and 
discord,  arose  not  only  among  its  own  members  but  between  the 
Society  and  the  other  religious  orders, — ^the  colleges,  the  universi 
ties,  the  secular  clergy, — ^that  complaints  were  made  against  them 
from  all  quarters,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  greediness  for  the 
good  things  of  this  world.  This  deserves  to  be  well  considered 
by  the  side  of  their  profession  of  not  meddling  with  temporal 
affairs,  and  of  the  simplicity  with  which  they  speak  of  their  httle- 
ness.t 

It  was  originally  ordered  to  the  members  of  the  Society  that 
they  should  not  meddle  with  State  affairs  ;$  that  they  should 
endeavour  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Princes  and  powerful  per- 
sonages ;§  that  tney  should  avoid  being  confessors  of  Princes.|| 

it  has  been  said,  that  soon  an  order  would  be  founded,  the  members  of  which 
would  expect  to  be  fed  like  children,  even  by  those  who  took  provisions  to  them. 

*  Attached  to  the  Colleges,  and  as  parts  of  them,  are  the  Houses  of  Trials, 
(Domus  Probationis,)  which  also  can  hold  property  to  any  extent 

+  Hsec  minima  Societas,  are  the  words  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Constitutions. 

X  Prsecipitur  nostris  omnibus,  in  virtute  sanctae  obedientiae.  .  .  .  Ne  quis- 
quam  pubUcis  et  ssecularibus  Prindpum  negotiia  quae  ad  rationem  status  (ut 
vocant)  pertinent  ulla  ratione  se  immiscere  ;  nee  etiam  quantumvis  per  quoscumque 
requisitus  aut  rogatus,  ejusdem  res  politicas  tractandi  curam  suscipere  audeat  aut 
prsesumat — Congreg.  Gen.  v^Can.  12.    See  also,  Can.  13.  » 

§  In  primis  conservetur  benevolentia  sedis  Apostolicte  ;  deinde  Principnm  sae- 
cohrium  et  magnatum  ac  primarise  auctoritatis  hominum. — Deelarat,  in  x.  partm 
CanttUut,  §  A. 

II  Viaom  est  Congregationi  nee  Principibus  nee  dominis  aliis  saecularibus  snt 
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When  this  was  allowed  a  confessor  was  ordered  to  limit  himself 
to  his  business,  speaking,  however,  of  affairs  that  might  be 
important,  even  not  learnt  in  confession  from  tlie  penitent)* 
avoiding  all  show  of  power  and  influence,!  taidng  especial 
good  care  never  to  write  himself,  but  when  writing  is  requisite, 
inducing  the  Prince  to  write,  and  never  to  be  the  messenger  of  bad 
tidings  to  anv  one4  To  these  instructions  of  Accmaviva,  the 
conduct  of  Tellier,  Confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Daubenton, 
Confessor  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  mav  serve  as  illustrations. 

The  precept  that  the  Jesuits  should  first  and  above  all  be  eager 
to  deserve  the  benevolence  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  afterwardi 
of  the  secular  Princes,  has  been  scrupulously  observed  by  them. 
The  history  of  France  offers  repeated  examines  of  it,  and  the 
most  curious  of  all  is  their  recall  by  Heniy  IV.  To  his  beoievolence 
they  had  certainly  preferred  that  of  the  Pope  ;  and  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  was  owing  to  this  more  than  doubtfiil  affection 
for  him  on  their  part, '  that  that  Monarch  took  the  step  of  trying 
to  make  them  his  friends.  From  a  passage  of  Sully  {CEccnomiee 
Toy  ales  J  torn,  v.,  p.  113,  edit,  of  Petitot)  quoted  by  M.  Libri 
(p.  148,)  it  appears  that  Heni^  IV.  thought  that  he  was  obliged 
either  to  reoul  them  and  give  them  a  trial,  boldly  tnistuig 
to  their  fair  promises  and  strong  oaths,  or  else  enforce  uie  strictest 
laws  against  them,  and  thus  reduce  them  to  despair,  and  to  at^ 
tempt  to  poison  or  assassinato  him ;  for  these  persons,  he  says, 
have  great  connexions  and  confidants  every  where,  as  well  as 
much  power  in  turning  men's  minds  as  they  wish.  When  Panl  V. 
quarrelled  with  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  Jesuits  again  proved 
how  much  they  preferred  the  friendship  of  the  Pope  to  that  of 
the  Republic,  the  States  of  which  they  left  more  easily  than  they 

eoelenastiois  Msignare  debere  aliquem  ex  nostriB  religiooifl  qm  whi»  eoram  SBqTie- 
retur  et  in  eis  habitaret  ut  Confessaril  vel  theologi  aat  alio  quovis  munere  funge- 
retur.    Dee,  II,  Cong.  Gen,  Num.  40. 

*  Aoquariva,  the  gpraateet  Greneral  that  the  Jemits  ever  had,  drew  ap  the  pri- 
rate  Ordinaiio  Le  Cfmfestariis  Pnncipum^  in  1602,  which,  h^  says,  he  did,  as  the 
glory  God  demanded,  that  Jesuits  should  become  confessors  of  Princes.  He  sajs, 
also,  at  the  very  beginning,  that  on  the  above  and  no  other  terms  can  a  Jesnit  be 
Confessor  to  a  Prince.  He  orders  the  Confessor  to  enter  even  on  suoh  afTairs  **  qua? 
hinc  inde  audiuntur  remediumque  postulant  ad  inhibendas  oppreauones^"  &o. 

t  Videat  etiam  atque  etiam  ne  suboriatur  opinio  quasi  ipse  multum  posdt  et 
Principem  pro  suo  arbitrio  regat ;  praeterquam  enim  quod  odiosa  et  omnibus  infinite 
res  esty  atque  adeo  Frincipi  ipso  parum  honorificai  incredible  prsBterea  Sooetati 
damnum  anert. 

t  Numquam  Yerbo  necdum  scripto  res  ullas  aut  negotia  Principis  ministria  com- 
mendanda  suscipiat ;  sed  ubi  pia  res  foret,  ac  Superioris  judicio  necessaria,  eiuret  ut 
Princeps  ipse  de  ilia  scribat  aut  imperet.  Multoque  magis  cavendum  ne  ee  ad 
monendoe  reprehendendosque  prinoipis  nomine  ministros  et  aulicos  interpretem 
adhiberi  slnat,  sed  aperte  deprecetur,  si  quando  id  illi  impositum  vellet*  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  judgment  of  the  superior  is  here  introduced  as  an  element  of  the 
Confessor's  conduct  Farther  on  the  Confessor  is  expressly  directed  to  ocnsalt  his 
superior*' in  dubiis casibus." 
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eoiild  return  to  them.  If  ever  there  was  an  occasioii  in  which 
the  two  powers  came  into  collision  on  definite  and  clear  ground, 
that  was  the  occasion.  The  allegiance  sworn  to  the  Pope  pre- 
vailed over  that  which  the  Jesuits  owed  to  the  sovereign  to  whom 
they  were  subjects.* 

The  greediness  for  temporal  goods,  with  which  Clement  XIV. 
chargea  the  early  Jesuits,  was  ixc  from  having  abated  in  those 
living  near  his  own  times.  The  fidlure  of  one  of  their  bodj, 
Lavdette,  at  Martinica,  brought  to  light  some  very  curious  facts. 
Lavalette  was  at  the  head  of  a  Jesuit  College  in  that  island,  and 
was,  moreover,  fond  of  speculating  and  ^^  turning  a  penny."  He 
established  a  bank.  His  bills  were  protested.  A  house  at  Lyons 
and  Marseilles  fiiiled,  and  attributed  the  misfortune  to  the  Jesuit 
banker  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Company.  Instead  of  hushing  up 
the  afiair  by  auietly  paying  the  money,  and  uunishing  exemplaiy 
Lavalette,  if  fie  had  acted  agahist  the  law  oftne  Society y  or  against 
the  orders  and  instructions  of  his  superiors,  the  General  dehvered 
him  and  his  case  up  to  French  Parliaments,  thereby  thinking  to 
throw  all  the  odium  on  theindividuaL  The  Courts  decided  tnat 
all  the  Jesuits  were  responsible  as  a  body  for  Lavalette,  and 
condemned  them  to  pay  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  principal,  damages  and  oosts.t  This  decision 
was  come  to  after  the  statutes  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Courts.  The  Lyons  and  Marseilles  house  was  never  paid 
notwithstanding;  but  what  the  Jesuits  saved  in  money  they 
more  than  lost  m  reputation. 

This  affiur  contributed  not  a  little  to  disgrace  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  world,  and  to  hasten  their  suppression.  The  storm 
was  already  raging  against  them  in  Portugal  and  Spain ;  their 
enemies,  who  were  extremely  active  and  powerful  in  France,  de- 
rived new  strength  from  this  untoward  discovery.  The  Jesuits 
and  their  friends  say  that  the  suppression  of  the  Order  was  owing 
to  the  r^alnmm'^  of  wluch  they  were  the  object  on  the  part  m 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  Catholicism^  who  felt  that  they  were  the 
most  strenuous  and  successfrd  defenders  of  that  creed.  But  how 
is  it,  that,  from  its  origin,  the  Society  has  been  the  object  of  such 


*  Lachaise,  a  Jesuit,  and  so  long  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  begged  of  him,  when 
his  own  end  was  approaching,  to  select  his  confessor  from  among  the  Jesnits.  He 
leqaestfid  him  to  do  so  «  for  his  own  seoority,"  as  the  Society  numbered  among  its 
m^nbers  persons  that  ought  not  to  be  driven  to  despair,  and  because  after  all  a 
**  bad  blow**  was  soo|i  struck,  and  was  not  without  precedents.  Louis  XIV.,  who 
was  not  a  greater  man  than  Henry  IV.  and,  who  wished  to  five  and  to  live  in  peace, 
(as  S.  8imon  says)  did  not  forget  the  Jesuit'n  recommendation,  and  looked  out  for  a 
confessor  among  the  Society. — S.  Simon.  Memoire*,  chap.  217. 

i*  At  Rome  the  Jesuits  had  never  lost  a  suit !  Shortly  before  their  suppresBion, 
(he  Pope  appointed  diree  Visitors  to  the  CoUegio  Romano  ;  the  Visitors  seized  Ute 
property  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  Jcnuits,  against  whom  no  justice  was  to  be  liad 
heretofore  in  what  is  called  the  capital  of  the  Chinstian  world. 
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unanimous  attacks  from  so  many  different  quarters,  and  &om  men 
distinguished  alike  for  learning  as  for  piety  ?  Take  Pascal  as  an 
instance ;  take  the  whole  of  the  Port-Royalists ;  take  the  orders 
of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  with  whom  they  had  such 
violent  disputes;  take  the  number  of  legates,  bishops,  and 
even  Popes,*  with  whom  they  had  more  than  once  sucn  fierce 
contests :  Were  all  these  parties,  from  different  countries,  living 
at  different  times,  imbued  with  such  different, — often  opposite 
— ^principles,  were  they  all  wrong,  and  no  one  right  but  the 
Jesuits  t  How  is  it  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Jesuits  only 
have  been  held  dangerous  to  the  civil  power — ^to  sovereigns — 
to  public  morals — that  the  Jesuits  alone  have  been  expellea  from 
different  countries,  at  different  times,  by  different  governments 
— ^mostly  Catholic — ^between  thirty  and  forty  times  in  three 
centuries  ?  They  l)oast  of  their  having  been  protected  by  Csr- 
therine  of  Russia,  and  Frederic  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  defended  by 
Voltaire  in  France.  Whilst  their  own  co-religionists  agree  on 
their  expulsion,  when  a  Pope,  who  certainly  wished  to  save  them, 
if  he  could,  cannot  bring  forward  any  d^ence  of  their  conduct 
— when  they  themselves  cannot  gainsay  their  enemies,  by  whom 
they  are,  and  were,  for  many  years  before,  attacked  op^y  and 
unflinchingly,  the  Jesuits'  patrons  and  advocates,  are  three 
noted  infidels !  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  is  what  fol- 
lows at  a  subsequent  period.  The  Jesuits  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  Russia  by  three  successive  sovereigns — ^Catherine, 
Paul,  and  Alexander.  It  is  notorious  that  the  latter,  particu- 
larly after  his  French  victories,  was  seized  with  something  like  a 
fit  of  religious  and  liberal  enthusiasm,  for  neither  of  which  Car 
therine  had  ever  shown  the  slightest  inclination.  Yet  it  was 
Alexander  who,  in  1817,  found  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits  in- 
compatible with  the  security  of  his  government  and  of  his  throne, 
and  without  farther  ceremony,  expelled  them,  one  and  all,  from 
his  dominions.  With  respect  to  Prussia,  the  fact  is  this.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  order,  the  last  general  of  the  Jesuits — 
Lorenzo  Ricci — was  arrested,  and  submitted  to  a  sort  of  cri- 
minal inquiry,  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Pope.  He 
himself  admitted  having  entertained  a  secret  cx>rrespondence 
with  the  King  of  Prussia.  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  that  corres- 
pondence was  any  thing  but  intended  to  favour  the  House  of 
Austria,  in  whose  dominions  the  Jesuits  were  flourishing,  and 
by  the  head  of  which  they  were  not  either  prosecuted  or  perse- 
cuted, it  is  clear  that  the  protection  afforded  to  them  by  Frede- 
ric is  rather  a  proof  of  their  perfidy  than  of  their  honesty. 
There  was,  moreover,  such  unnecessary  harshness  used  against 


Hanke.    The  Popes^  B.  vi  §  9. 
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them  as  individnals,  all  over  the  world,  including  Rome  itself,  at 
the  time  of  their  suppression,  that  many  persons,  revolted  and  dis- 
gusted at  it,  looked  upon  them  as  being  deserving  of  pity,  and 
acted  accordingly.  The  reason  of  this  harshness  is  to  be  found 
not  so  much  m  the  general  hatred,  but  in  the  universal  fear 
which  they  had  inspired  by  their  conduct  to  governments,  as  well 
as  private  persons.  We  may  laugh  at  the  terror  of  Charles 
HI.  of  Spain  or  Louis  XV.  of  France ;  but  when  we  recol- 
lect the  terrors  of  Clement  XIV.,  and  his  death,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  laugh  any  more.  Voltaire  was  moved  to  pity  for  the 
Jesuits — regretted  the  triumph  of  the  Jansenists,  and,  as  an  old 
pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  he  gave  them  a  character  in  their  hour  of 
need,  when  no  man  possessing  a  particle  of  religion  had  the  in- 
clination to  follow  the  example  of  him  who  laughed  equally  at 
all  creeds. 

Tlie  fact  that  Voltaire  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  shows, 
according  to  some,  the  skill  and  talents  of  the  Jesuits  in  educar 
tion,  whilst  others  have  pretended  to  derive  thence  evidence  of 
their  want  of  moral  principle  and  religion.  Both  parties  are 
wrong,  in  our  opinion :  first  of  all,  one  pupil  like  Voltaire  proves 
nothing  one  way  or  the  other;  in  the  next  place,  Voltaire's 
merits  as  a  writer  are  chiefly  owing  to  his  natural  talents  or  ge- 
nius :  much  imagination— wonderful  memoiy,  he  possessed  from 
nature :  learning — deep  and  solid  learning,  in  which  alone  in- 
struction can  have  great  influence — he  had,  little.  His  unbelief 
was  partly  owing  to  this  want  of  learning,  partly  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed ;  at  the  same  time  we  must 
not  forget  how  early  he  was  emancipated  from  the  control 
of  any  master.  We  wish  to  be  understood,  as  not  at  all  agree- 
ing in  the  extravagant  praises  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopt- 
ed by  the  Jesuits,  with  reference  to  its  advantages  to  society  at 
large ;  with  respect  to  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  to  their  ob- 
jects, we  have  no  doubt  of  its  perfection.  This  will  require  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  Ratio  Studiorum^  which  forms  part  of  the 
Institutum  of  the  Society. 

When  the  Jesuits  were  first  established,  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  that  Society  was  to  possess  themselves  of  public  mstruc- 
tion  :  indeed,  the  orimnal  plan  was  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
special  vow.  They  felt,  that  he  who  has  the  child  and  forms  the 
youth,  has  a  constant  hold  on  the  man  in  any  career  in  life  that 
he  may  follow.  And  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  same  person 
should  be  ready  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice  for  any  part  of  the 
world  where  he  might  be  sent,  and  also  to  undertake  to  give  instruc- 
tion, the  coadjutors  were  generally  selected  to  teach.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  that  had  so  much  favoured  reform,  had  introduced  i1> 
self  into  schools,  from  which,  consistently  with  their  maxims,  the 
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Jesuits  undertook  to  drive  it  The  members  of  a  corporation, 
without  family  ties,  provided  for  as  to  means  of  subsistence,  and 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  religious  enthusiasm,  had  great  ad- 
vantages over  private  teachers,  who  were  obliged  to  attend 
to  many  branches  of  instruction,  and  to  make  a  livelihood  by 
it.  The  Jesuits  could  easily  apply  the  great  principle  of  divi- 
sion of  labour  to  their  schooLs,  and  what  is  more,  they  taught  for 
nothing :  their  object  being  to  clip  the  wings  of  human  reason,  a 
good  routine  system  was  the  means  adopted  to  keep  the  teachers 
within  the  limits  of  what  they  were  prescribed  to  teach ;  the  un- 
flinching apphcation  of  method,  system  and  steadiness  produced, 
much  better  than  talents,  uniformly  fair,  and  occasionally  supe^ 
ripr — ^fruits.  No  deviation  was  to  be  allowed,  under  any  circom- 
stances,  firom  the  plan  laid  out. 

There  were  to  oe  three  classes  of  grammar ;  in  which  Greek, 
and  still  more  Latin  were  to  be  taught,  the  latter  according  to  Em- 
manuel's system*  and  no  other.  That  grammar  \&  a  positive,  mat- 
ter-of-fact collection  of  precept,  without  the  slightest  attempt^to 
reasoning  on  philological  principles.  The  two  n^ct  classes  were  to 
be  humanity  and  rhetoric.  The  books  chiefly  recommended  are 
Cicero,  and  some  select  books  of  the  JEneid,  parts  of  Ovid,  of 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius ;  the  other  Liatin  classics  are 
mentioned  in  general ;  but  neither  Horace  nor  Lucretius  nor 
Plautus,  neither  Livy  nor  Sallust  nor  Tacitus,  are  at  all  named. 
Prose  is  recommended  above  poetry.  The  Greek  authors  for  tiie 
Rhetorical  Class  are  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Thucidides,  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  others  of  the  same  sort  {et  aUorum  hufiumodi) 
among  which  are  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  and  Chiysostom. 
No  mention  at  all  is  made  either  of  the  tragic  or  comic  authors,  of 
the  father  of  history,  of  Polybius,  Plutarch,  Anacreon,  &c.t  And, 
although  in  reading  them^  one  ought  not  to  n^lect  entirely  erudi- 
tion and  art,  yet  the  propriety  and  use  of  the  language  is  chiefly 
to  be  kept  in  view.  As  to  precepts,  the  rhetariea  of  Cicero  and  of 
Aristotle,  as  well  as  the  Poetica  of  ^e  latter,  are  especially  recom- 
mended.i  It  is  especially  ordered,  that  speaking  and  writing 
should  always  be  in  Latin  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  on  eveiy 
occasion  :  the  reason  of  which  is  clear :  it  is  the  language  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  of  all  her  adherents.     Of  late,  however,  it 


*  Grrammatica  Linguae  Latinse  ab  Emmannele  Alvarez.  He  was  a  PortagiMse 
Jesuit 

-)-  The  selection  from  the  Greek  is  no  doubt  better  than  that  from  tiie  Latin 
classics.  Greek  is,  moreover,  to  be  privately  stndied,  Uke  Hebrew,  by  the  Jesuit 
ficliolars — that  is,  those  destined  to  join  the  Society. 

X  AriBtotle^s  works  are  generally  mentioned  as  text-books  for  the  philosophieal 
classes  ;  but  we  don*t  find  his  lolUki  at  all  named. 
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lias  lost  even  its  name  with  our  neo-Cat/iolics,  It  is  no  longer  the 
Latin,  but  the  ecclesiastical  language. 

The  philosophical  studies  were  to  be  directed  to  that  of 
theology,  and  be  preparatory  to  it.  Aristotle  is  to  be  followed, 
except  when  generally  departed  from  by  schools ;  seldom,  indeed, 
is  Tnomas  Aquinas  to  be  left.  The  course  is  to  be  of  three 
years,  and  to  include  logic,  physics,  and  metaphysics.  In  the 
latter,  all  questions  which  are  of  all  others  peculiar  to  this  class, 
are  to  be  omitted.*  The  study  of  mathematics  is  to  be  limited 
to  the  reading  of  EucUd's  Elements  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
a-day  for  about  two  months;  afterwards  something  may  be 
added  to  it  of  geography  and  cosmography,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  superiors.  To  guard  against  any  aanger  of  improvement, 
it  was  especially  ordered  that  the  professors  of  philosophy  should 
avoid  novelties  of  any  sort  or  kind ;  and  shoula  they  be  inclined 
to  depart  frt)m  this  rule,  they  are  to  be  dismissed  immediately .f 

The  rules  of  discipline  for  the  schools  are  on  the  whole  unob- 
jectionable ;  occasionally,  perhaps,  too  strict,  and  yet  exhibiting 
some  comfortable  exceptions.  For  instance,  day  students  (au- 
ditores  extemi;  those  belonging  to  the  Society  are  designated 
as  scholarii  nostrae  societatisy)  are  strictly  forbidden  from  going 
to  theatres — places  of  dissipation,  at  which  youths  have  not  much 
good  to  learn ;  they  are  likewise  ordered  not  to  attend  public 
executions — it  is  an  inhuman  and  revolting  spectacle.  If,  how- 
ever, for  the  edification  of  good  Catholics,  and  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  any  heretic  was  going  to  be  burnt,  as  it  might  do  a 

Joung  man  great  good,  and  fit  him  for  causing  the  operation  to 
e  performed  at  some  fiiture  period,  as  the  opportunity  might 
ofier  itself,  then  indeed  an  execution  might  be  a  sight  worth  en- 

*  In  metaphysica  questiones  de  Deo  et  intelligentiis,  qnie  omnino  aut  ma^opere 
pendent  ex  veritatibus  divina  fide  traditis,  pnetereantur. — Reg.  Prof.  Schol,  TheoL, 
Art  U,  §2. 

i*  Nidli  noYaa  introducant  questiones  nee  opinionem,  quae  idonei  nullius  anc- 
toris  sit,  iis  qui  preesunt  inoonsulti,  nee  aliquid  contra  philosophorum  axiomata 
eommunemque  ■cholamm  sensum  defendant.  Intelligant  qnoqne,  si  qui  fnerint 
ad  novitatem  proni,  aut  ingenii  nimis  Uberi,  eos  a  docendi  munere  sine  dubio 
removendi. — Conor.  V.  dec,  41  §  4,  lieg.  pro  PhUotopkia.  Their  conduct  towards 
Father  Andrtf — ^the  finend  of  Malebranche — whose  life  he  wrote,  and  which  the 
Jesuits  snoceeded  in  suppressing — is  a  specimen  of  what  they  are  capable  towards 
those  whom  they  suppose  guilty  of  following  new  opinions.  Andres  great  crime 
was  being  a  follower  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche.  *^  As  soon  as  his  opinions 
were  known/*  says  a  distinguished  philosopher,  ^  he  was  surrounded  with  sus- 
picions, deprived  of  his  chair,  saddled  with  the  most  insignificant  offices,  trans- 
ferfed  from  college  to  college,  subject  everywhere  to  the  most  annoying  inquisi- 
tion, and  to  dark  persecution,  which  at  last  succeeded  in  having  him  shut  up  in 
the  Bastille." — Cousin,  Jowmo/  d€$  Satant,  Jan.  1841.  One  of  his  letters,  with- 
out address,  begins : — **  Discretion  in  answering,  and  secrecy  as  to  what  I  write." 
This  letter  was  written  after  his  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  and  it  shows  on 
what  terms  he  obtained  to  be  left  quiet  and  be  forgotten  by  his  brethren — the 
suppression  of  whose  Society  he  outlived. 
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joying  for  their  pupils,  and,  therefore,  the  taste  might  be  in- 
dulged.* Professors  are  not  only  to  be  mild  and  not  over-stricty 
but  must  even  shut  their  eyes,  if  they  can  do  so  without  injury 
to  any  one ;  and  be  careml  not  to  insult  their  pupils  or  call 
them  names.  They  may,  at  the  utmost,  set  them  impositions  : 
never  strike  them.  This  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  carrectoTj 
a  dignitary  who  must  never  belong  to  the  Society  ;t  but  if  no 
one  else  can  be  foimd,  one  of  the  students  or  the  bedely  (who 
never  is  one  of  the  society,)  is  to  perform  the  office.  It  is 
part  of  a  general  maxim  of  the  Society — to  avoid  any  and 
every  even  the  sli£rht.est  action  that  can  give  offence  to  any  one. 
ThiZis  especiaUrrecommended  and  assgned  as  a  re^l  wh;r 
no  Jesuit  should  ever  give  evidence  in  any  criminal  or  civil  suit 
without  the  permission  of  his  superior,  who  must  never  give  it 
but  in  certain  excepted  cases.  |  Among  themselves,  however,  it 
is  ordered  that  for  the  good  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  for  the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  Society,  a  Jesuit  may  and  ought  to  de- 
nounce the  faults  or  failings  of  any  of  his  brethren.  When  this 
denunciation  is  secret  it  is  denuntiatio  patema — and  this  is  the 
most  general :  the  denuntiatio  iudidalisy  which  need  never  occnr, 
is  when  the  accuser^s  name  is  given  up  to  the  party  accused. 
The  first  denunciation  may  be  enough  to  punish  with  expulsion 
from  the  Society  the  accused, — care  oeing  taken  never  to  reveal 
either  the  name  of  the  accuser  or  the  cause  of  the  expulsion,  but 
giving  out  that  this  is  done  for  other  reasons  known  by  other 
means,  which  may  in  the  opinion  of  others  satisfactorily  explain 
the  expulsion.  Even  entire  silence  is  preferable  to  exposing  a 
paternal  accuser — ^that  is  a  spy.  § 

Such  are  some  of  the  remarkable  principles  of  this  famous 
Society ;  but  how  few  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  whole ! 
The  system  of  legislation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 


*  Neque  ad  publica  BpectacuU,  comaBdias,  lados,  neque  ad  supplicia  reomm, 
nisi  forte  hceretioorum,  eant — Leg.  extern,  aitdit.  Soeiet.,  §  13. 

t  If  no  one  can  be  found  who  will  aet  the  part  of  executioner,  or  if  the  atedenti 
will  not  submit  to  him,  it  was  decided  that  the  case  should  be  submitted  to  the 
General,  who  might,  if  necessary,  dispense. — Deer.  /.,  Congreg,  35. 

t  Nemo  ex  profeasis,  vel  coadjutoribus  vel  etiam  sdiolasticis  sodetatis  in  cansis 
civilibus  ne  dum  criminalibus  se  examinari  (nisi  qui  ad  peccatum  obligate  potest 
compelleret)  sine  licentia  superioris  permittat.  Superior  autem  earn  minime 
dabit  nisi  in  causis  quse  ad  religionem  catholicam  pertinent,  vel  alioque  in  piis^ 
quae  sic  cedunt  in  hujus  favorem  ut  in  alterius  detrimentum  non  cedant :  quando- 
quidem  Instituti  nostri  est  sine  cujusquam  offensione  quantum  fieri  potest  omnium 
in  Domino  commodis  inservire.  Si  Superior  alicui  faeultatem  daret  ut  in  causa 
civili  examinaretur,' in  gratiam  alicujus  cui  id  denegari  non  posse  videretor, 
limitatio  tunc  neoessaria  erit  quse  prohibeat,  si  quis  articulns  eriminalis  vel  in£i' 
matorius,  oecurrerit  in  eo  examinari :  ad  hoc  enim  nuUus  superior  faeultatem  dare 
debet. — Conttkut.  cum  Declarat.    Part.  VI.,  cap.  3,  §  8. 

§  See  among  the  Ordinationes  Generalium  a  long  chapter,  the  fifteenth,  Jk 
Manifestatione  delicti. 
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of  foresight,  of  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  calculated 
despotism,  that  is  to  he  found  in  any  age  or  country.  Nothing 
is  unforeseen,  nothing  unprovided  against,  always  ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam,  the  well-known  formula,  and  a  sort  of  masonic  pass-word 
of  the  Society,*  and  always  for  the  greater  advantage  of  the  So- 
ciety. To  understand  Jesuitism,  as  far  as  it  can  be  understood, 
requires  an  attentive  perusal  of  all  their  rules,  of  which  what  we 
have  given  is  but  a  small  portion.  And  even  when  they  are  all 
perused  and  studied,  one  feels  in  the  dark  as  to  many  points,  and 
what  we  really  learn  is,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  learn. 
No  woqder ;  when  even  such  a  man  as  I'hilip  II.  of  Spain  was 
wont  to  say,  that  he  understood  all  religious  orders,  but  that  he 
never  could  understand  the  Jesuits.  Omitting,  however,  to  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  more  particulars,  we  cannot  proceed  farther 
without  showing,  how  all  tends  to  strengthen  the  absolute  power 
of  the  head  of  tne  Society,  and,  therefore,  to  render  the  body  ir- 
resistible, by  concentrating  all  its  energies. 

All  the  rules  are  directed  to  make  the  members  of  the  Com- 
pany act  as  one  man— united  and  uniform  in  everything ;  in 
dress,  in  opinions,  in  doctrines,  in  ceremonies.  To  obtain  this  im- 
portant end,  nothing  is  left  to  individual  discretion ;  the  rules  enter 
into  the  smallest  mmutide ;  a  precaution  the  more  necessary  in  a 
Society,  the  peculiar  distinction  of  which  is,  not  the  use  of  one's 

{'udgment,  but  a  total  abnegation  of  it.  When  we  say,  that  one 
las  a  Jesuitical  air  or  look,  we  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  all  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  in  obe- 
dience to  their  rules,  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  look.  Their  legis- 
lator, wishing  them  to  be  uniform  and  consistent  with  each  other, 
even  in  appearance,  has  most  particularly  detailed  how  they  are  to 
carry  their  heads,  turn  their  eyes,  twist  their  mouths,  &c.  "  A 
Jesuit  must  not  toss  about  his  head  with  levity,  but  move  it  gravely 
when  requisite ;  when  not,  let  him  hold  it  steady,  with  a  slight 
inclination  forward,  turning  to  neither  side.  He  must  cast  his  eyes 
downwards,  and  not  turn  them  right  or  left,  still  less  look  up  boldly. 
Speakins  to  persons  of  authority,  more  espedaUy,  let  him  never 
look  at  them  up  in  the  face,  but  rather  under  the  eyes.  A  Jesuit 
must  particularly  avoid  wrinkles  in  the  forehead,  and  still  more 
in  the  nose,  that  the  outward  serenity  may  be  indicative  of  that 
of  the  mind  ;  the  lips  must  not  be  either  too  close  or  too  open ; 
let  the  whole  countenance  breathe  cheerfulness  rather  than  gloomi- 
ne8s."t    There  are  rules  for  every  class  of  persons  in  the  Society, 


*  It  is  generally  set  forth  thus,  A.  M.  D.  G. 

f  Caput  hue  illuc  leviter  non  moveatur  sed  cum  gravitate  uti  opus  erit ;  et  si  opus 
noD  sit,  teneatur  rectum  cum  moderata  inflexione  in  partem  anteriorem,  ad  neutnim 
latus  deflecteudo.    Oculos  demissos  ut  plurimum  teneant,  nee  immoderate  eos  cle- 
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from  the  Provincial  to  the  Steward,  (PnefectuB  refisdXMriii)  who 
is  particularly  directed  to  see  that  knives  are  oft^i  sharpened,  and 
to  the  cook,  who  must  be  so  good  as  not  to  use  his  fingers  in 
giving  out  portions,  and  be  careful  of  fire-wood.  He  who  caUs 
up  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  same  house  in  the  mornings 
having  to  rise  half  an  hour  before  them,  is  to  go  to  bed  half  an 
hour  earlier  at  night.  We  mention  these  trifles  as  specimens  of 
the  attention  paid  to  the  smallest  points,  in  order  to  obtain  uni- 
formity all  over  the  world  wherever  is  a  Jesuit  establishment. 

We  have  alreadv  said  that  the  General,  who  always  resides  at 
Home,  is  the  distributor  of  all  offices,  that  he  can  always,  ad  li- 
bitum^  deprive  any  one  of  any  dignity,  expel  whom  he  pIoAses  from 
the  Society,  order  any  one  to  any  countiy,  and  always  without 
being  accountable  to  any  human  being  for  his  conduct.  He  has 
the  whole  uncontrolled,  government  of  the  Sodety;  for  al- 
though he  is,  generally  speaking,  to  consult  his  assistants*  in 
grave  matters,  yet  he  is  not  boimd  to  follow  their  opinion.  For 
this  purpose,  he  has  before  him  the  moat  minute  reports  of 
everything,  and  concerning  every  person  connected  mth  the 
Society.  These  reports  are  not  only  firom  the  Provincials, 
Heads  of  Houses,  Rectors  of  Colleges,  but  fix>m  their  oon- 
suitors,  besides  those  which  he  receives  secretly  firom  any  (me 
to  whom  he  chooses  to  vrrite  direct.  The  reports  are  gene- 
rally private  and  confidential ;  nay  more,  they  are  occasionafiy  in 
cipher,  which  the  General  is  to  give  out.*  He  receives  firom  vir 
rious  quarters  not  only  statistics  of  the  Society,  but  observations 
on  all  the  &cts  and  circumstances  which  have  occurred  in  it,  or 
which  are  connected  with  it,  and  the  most  minute  account  of  the 
life,  inclinations,  habits,  character,  talents,  leaminj^  age,  country, 
&c.,  of  every  one  of  its  members,  and  of  the  several  qualificatioDS 
they  seem  to  have  for  the  various  offices  of  the  Sodety.  The 
most  detailed  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  form  of  these  letters; 
for  instance,  that  they  be  written  clearly,  without  abbreviations, 


vando,  nee  in  hane  aut  illam  partem  circumflectendo.  Inter  loquendum,  prveertiin 
cum  hominibus  aUcnjus  auctoritatis,  non  defigatur  aspectos  in  eoram  Tnltoa^  Bed 
pottos  8ub  oeoloB.  Rugse  in  fronte  ac  mnlto  magia  in  naao  avitenlary  ut  aarenitaa  ex- 
terior oematur  quae  interioris  ait  indicium.  Labia  nee  minua  compreaaa  nee  rainw 
diducta.  *  Tota  faciea  hilaritatem  potiua  pnese  ferat  quam  triatitiam. — Regnluf  Mo- 
dettics, 

*  On  the  nomination  of  the  General,  the  general  asBenbly  electa  the  five 
assistants  who  are  to  advise  him  in  all^afflurs.  They  are  for  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Germany,  and  France.  The  Provmcials,  Rectors  of  Colleges,  Saperion  of 
Houses,  have  oonsultors  g^ven  to  them,  who,  to  a  certain  extent  and  mmkUis  am- 
tanditf  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  assistants  to  the  General 

*  In  rebus  quae  secretom  requiront  explicandis,  his  vocabnlis  ntendum  erit,  nt 
ea  intelligi  nisi  a  superiore  non  possint:  modom  autem  prsMcrihit  GeneraiiB.— jK^ 
Soe,  Jetu,  FoTMuia  90r'\bemdi^  §  18. 
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with  summaries  of  contents,  dated  not  firom  the  day  of  a  saint, 
(as  our  conceited  Puseyites  affect  to  do  in  our  own  times,)  but 
with  the  day  of  the  month,*  imder  cover  to  prevent  any  part  of 
them  from  being  torn  in  tearing  the  seal  open,  &c.  Never  was 
there  in  any  countiy  a  more  perfect  system  of  police,  a  better 
contrived  system  of  despotism,  or  a  better  established  ministry 
for  getting  correct  information  from  all  the  parts  of  the  world. 

Let  us  take  a  retrospect  glance  at  the  laws,  spirit  and  working 
of  this  Society,  and  let  us  compare  them  as  we  go  on  in  some  <^ 
the  leading  points,  with  the  laws,  spirit  and  aims  which  the 
French  people  proposes  to  itself.  In  the  first  place,  the  French 
nation  wish  to  be  mdependent  of  all  foreign  powers.  The  Je- 
suits are  under  a  General,  residing  out  of  tne  kingdom,  who 
may  remove  any  French  Jesuit  from  France,  and  place  in  all 
the  houses  and  collies  of  the  Society,  foreigners  on  whom  he 
can  fully  depend.  The  French  have  long  strug^ed  to  gain  U* 
berty,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  their  kings ;  theJesuits  are  the 
0^atest  supporters  of  slavery  and  blind  obedience,  and  their 
General  the  greatest  despot  in  the  whole  world*  The  French 
are  of  opinion  that  we  are  not  only  justified  in  making  use  of  the 
talents  that  God  has  given  us,  but  bound  to  do  so,  and  to  do  the 
best  to  imjEMTove  the  human  mind,  as  well  as  all  institutions :  the 
Jesuits  will  admit  of  no  fr'ee  inouiry ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  se- 
verely condemned  and  banished  from  their  schools,  as  well  as 
from  all  their  system,  and  are  the  purest  specimen  of  conservatism 
of  aU  that  is,  because  it  isy  tliat  can  be  found  anywhere.  Are  the 
French  so  mrjustifiable  in  feeling  such  a  dr^td  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  considering  them  incompatible  with  the  system  of  govern-^ 
ment  established  m  France  ?  Either  the  Jesuits  are  what  they 
were,  or  they  are  changed.  If  changed,  let  them  say  so  openly, 
and  show  in  what  they  are  different  from  their  predecessors,  and 
the  nation  will  judge  how  far  they  are  to  be  trusted ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  let  them  not  force  themselves  into  a  countiy  from  which 
they  have  been  expelled,  and  into  which  no  law  has  yet  re-ad- 
mitted them ;  let  tnem  set  the  good  example  of  obedience  to  the 
law  instead  of  scandalously  settmg  all  laws  at  defiance.  If  they 
are  not  changed,  why  should  France  admit  into  her  bosom  a 
Society  essentially  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  institutions,  laws, 
maxims,  and  feelings,  by  which  France  is  now  ruled :  a  Society 
bound  by  her  principles  to  destroy  her  Church — ^her  dynasty — 
her  civil  and  religious  libertv^  ?  No  one  is  more  in  favour  of  tole- 
ration than  we  are ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  invoke  a  great  principle, 


*  Cuni  dies  qua  <lantair  fiterae  adflcribitur,  non  a  festo  tempore  UHub  diei,  e/od  a 
numero  dierum  mensiB  cujualibet  ootetur. — Ittatr,  ix.  De  lUt.  ad  Geueraiem* 
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for  the  purpose  of  defending  abases  which  it  never  can  be  intended 
to  shelter.  It  is  not  because  the  Jesuits  put  on  a  religious  dress 
and  assume  a  religious  name  that  they  have  a  right  to  toleration : 
if  that  name  is  used  as  a  cloak  for  the  propagation  of  unsocial  prin- 
ciples and  immoral  maxims,  they  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  any 
more  than  the  Thugs,  or  the  Orangemen,  or  Ribbonmen,  should 
they  pretend  to  religious  objects,  or  loyalty,  or  liberality  :  all  very 
go^  things  m  themselves  and  deserving  of  ^reat  encouragement 
and  protection,  but  not  in  such  hands.*  The  time  may,  and  we 
hope  will,  come,  when  the  Jesuits  may  prove  as  innocuous  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Joanna  Southcote  :  but  at  the  present  time,  and  under 
the  present  circumstances,  with  the  National  Church  almost  at 
their  mercy,  with  a  new  dynasty,  the  prospect  of  a  regency,  and 
a  pretender  not  without  powerful  sympathizers,  with  a  firm 
hold  on  the  mass  of  a  people  without  strong  religious  principles 
or  instruction,  but  acted  upon  by  absurdities  bewildering  tneir 
intellects,  and  frightened  by  the  abuse  of  the  holiest  means,  un- 
able either  to  hear  or  to  discriminate  the  truth,  and  kept  down  by 
the  confessional ;  at  the  present  time,  we  say,  the  French  Gb- 
vemment  are  Quite  right  m  not  trusting  the  rising  generation  to 
a  corporation,  by  whom  no  good  or  loyal  subject  will  be  formed. 
Is  it  a  fact,  that  the  moment  that  the  Jesuits  have  power  in 
France,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  introduced  into  that  conntry,  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  are  attacked.  It  was  with  as 
much  truth  as  neatness  observed  by  M.  Bourdeau,  that  the  Bour- 
bons attempted  to  restore  religion  m  France  as  it  was  before  the 
Bevolution  :  ^^  avec  les  J^suites  de  plus,  et  les  liberty  de  I'Eglise 
Gallicane  de  moins."  The  principal  of  these  liberties  are  com- 
prehended in  four  propositions  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  fiercest 
champions  of  the  Clhurch  of  Rome,  one  of  the  most  determined 
enemies  of  Protestantism,  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents,  of 
whom  all  Frenchmen  have  reason  to  be  proud — ^Bossuet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux — and  approved  unanimously  in  a  national  council  of 
the  French  clergy.  Their  substance  is :  1st,  That  the  Pope  has 
no  power,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  temporal  afikirs  over  the 
King  of  France,  who  hais  no  superior  in  that  respect,  God  ex- 
cepted, from  whom  he  derives  his  power  ;t  2d,  That  the  Pope's 


*  Nam  Tidimiu  plerumqoe,  etiam  sub  sacri  conventus  pnBtextam.  multa  impro- 
bo«adyersus  padicitiam  et  leges  moliri. —  Alicat.  in  1.  85.  ff.  de  Verh.  mI^ 

t  Belburmin,  Ik  Potestate  Pontifieia  i»  Tempor€Uihu»,  editioo  of  Cologne,  1611, 
8vo,  Bays,  page  203,  <<  Falsum  est  principes  politioos  a  solo  deo  potestatem  habere,** 
The  Parliament  decUred  this  doctrine  <<  faulse  et  detestable,  tendante  k  V€reraaia 
des  piussanees  sonyeraines  ordonntfes  et  establies  de  Dieu,**  and  declared  it  high  trsa- 
son  to  keep  the  book.  But  the  Jesaits  fought  so  well  for  their  brother,  that  thejr 
got  an  order  in  Council,  which  declared  that  the  judgment  of  the  Parlianient  ^  eeroit 
ietm  en  sursAuice."  See  Labitte,  De  la  DimoeraiUe  ehet  U  PridkaUmn  de  I* 
JU^,  Note  U. 
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spiritual  power  is  limited  by  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  therefore  that  he  is  subject  to  a  general  Council ;  Sd, 
That  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Churh  cannot  be  invaded  by 
the  Pope ;  4thy  That  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  but  that  his  de- 
crees may  be  altered  by  the  Church.  These  are  very  moderate 
liberties  after  all,  so  moderate  that  although  the  Court  of  Rome 
was  of  course  extremely  dissatisfied  with  them,  although  the  dis- 
satisfaction was  again  and  again  expressed,  yet  nothing  could  the 
Popes  find  in  those  four  propositionswhich  deserved  condemnation. 
A  solemn  edict  of  Louis  XlY.  ordered  them  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools ;  they  were  accepted  by  all  bishops,  and  considered  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  oi  France.  But  Louis  XIV.  doting  and 
stupefied  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  pressed  secretly  by  the  Pope,  wrote  at  last  (14th  September 
1693)  a  private  letter  to  Innocent  XII.,  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
taken  proper  steps  in  order  that  the  Edict  of  1682  should  not  be 
executed,  adding  that  he  had  been  forced  to  consent  to  that  edict 
by  circumstances.*  This  letter  was  known  only  long  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  make  it  pass 
for  a  good  abrogation  of  the  Edict  of  1682,  solemnly  registerea  by 
Parliament,  on  the  23d  of  March  of  that  year.  It  is  superfluous 
to  observe,  that  the  four  propositions  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  in 
favour  of  liberty,  against  tne  despotism  of  the  Pope,  and  in  ravour 
of  the  independence  of  the  sovereign  of  France.  These  doctrines 
have  been  over  and  over  again  declared  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom  in  later  times,  and  under  several  of  the  various  govern- 
ments and  constitutions  by  which  France  has  been  ruled.  They 
were  particularly  flourishing  af)»r  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  when  their  Society  did  not  seem  likely  to  come  to  life  again. 
Emery — a  distinguished  professor  of  Theology,  well  known  for 
his  good  fortune  in  having  got  into  the  good  graces  of  Napoleon 
without  losing  those  of  the  Bourbons — ^published  in  1772,  when 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Lyons,  a  volume  entitled  "  Esprit  de 
Leibnitz."  In  the  introduction  Emery  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  to  which  he  professed  him- 
self devotedly  attached.  The  Jesuits  were  then  at  a  discount.  In 
1784,  he  was  appointed  superior  of  Saint  Sulpice,  the  theological 
school  of  France,  which  all  the  others  endeavour  to  follow,  and 
which  exercises  on  them  a  prodigious  influence.  The  text-book 
for  theology  was,  and  is  still  in  our  own  times,  the  ^^  Traits  de 
thdologie  M'usage  de  Poitiers,"  a  work  of  which  d' Agnesseau  said, 


*  J'ai  donntf  lea  ordree  D^ceaaaires  afin  que  lea  affairea  conftennea  dmna  mon  6dit 
da  2  Mara  1682,  k  qaoi  lea  conjeeturca  d'aJora  iii*ATaient  oblig<6,  tt'eoaaeDt  point  de 
soite. 
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that  it  contained  maxims  directly  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Gallican  Church/'  that  is  to  say,  with  the  iundamental  maxims 
of  our  liberties."*  In  1803,  M.  Emery  reprinted  his  "  Esprit  de 
Leibnitz :"  the  Jesuits  were  then  rather  rampant  as  we  have  seen ; 
and  the  great  praises,  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  author 
for  the  hberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  had  disappeared  fipom 
the  introduction  of  the  work.  Frayssinous,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready spoken,  de  Quelen,  late  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Affi:^,  his  suc- 
cessor and  now  filling  that  See,  three  of  the  greatest  enemies  of 
the  university,  but  per  contra^  the  best  friends  of  the  Jesuits, 
were  pupils  of  Emery.  Quelen  reftised  even  to  join  fourteen  other 
bishops  who  signed  a  tame  and  dubious  declaration  in  favour  of 
the  four  propositions  of  1682.t  And  among  laymen,  the  rashest 
champion  oi  the  Jesuits,  and  the  most  intemperate  of  all  the 
enemies  of  the  university.  Count  Montalembert,  says  that  these 
liberties  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  of  which  he  is  so  warm  a 
partisan  in  every  other  respect,  are  ^^  bom  of  despotism  and 
neresy,  and  contrary  to  the  randamental  rules  of  the  Koman  Ca- 
thohc  creed." 

So  much  for  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  Jesuits  and  their 
partizans  towards  the  Gallican  Church  :  now  for  their  feelings 
towards  the  new  dynasty.  We  are  not  going  to  quote  firom  some 
forgotten  dusty  volume  by  some  unknown  author,  without  name  or 
cha^cter,  discussing  abstract  principles  and  dangerous  theories. 
We  shall  limit  ourselve?  to  living  writers  of  known  weight  and 
authority  with  their  party,  and  applying  themselves  to  ue  con- 
sideration of  practical  questions. 

Among  the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  the  question  regarding  instruction  now  pending,  is  M. 
Bouvier,  Bishop  of  Mans,  elevated  to  that  See  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  in  1834.  M.  Bouvier  received  his  theo- 
logical education  at  Angiers,  then  visited  Rome  twice,  and  has 
written  a  variety  of  volumes  on  theology,  morals  and  philosophy, 
in  which  the  most  extreme  doctrines  of  that  Church  are  defended, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  most  puerile.  EUs  theology  and  phi- 
losophy are  written  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  as  the  latter  has 
gone  to  the  seventh  edition  (the  first  was  of  1824)  it  is  dear  that 
it  sells  and  is  used.  The  title  is  given  below.^  We  shall  not 
dwell  either  on  the  merits  of  the  book,  nor  on  those  of  its  Latinitj : 


*  See  Genin.  Les  J^suites  et  rUniversit^,  p.  27. 

f  Henrion  Vie  de  FrayssiDoiis,  Ht.  ii.,  chap.  25. 

$  Institationes  Philosophicae  ad  asum  Seminariorom  et  Collegioram,  Logka, 
MetaphysUsa,  Moralis.  Paris,  1844.  We  shall,  however,  quote  rather  from  the 
fbnrth  edition,  published  in  1 835,  as  the  views  of  the  party  are  mofe  iwfWjr  stated 
there.  The  attention  of  the  public  baring  been  drawn  to  this  won,  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  last  edition,  which  alterations  we  shall  point  out 
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the  former  would  be  beside  our  subject,  and  we  moreover  doubt 
whether,  except  to  show  the  incredibly  low  standard  to  which 
philosophical  studies  have  descended  among  the  party  in  France, 
the  book  is  worth  the  trouble  of  being  criticized ;  the  latter, 
that  is,  the  Latinity  of  the  work,  will  be  easily  judged  from 
the  few  pass^es  wnich  we  shall  quote  in  original  from  our 
author.  jVI.  Bouvier,  after  having  oivided  all  governments  into 
those  that  are  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical,*  tells 
us  that  absolute  monarchy  is  the  best,  as  no  time  is  lost  in  deli- 
berative assemblieSjt  and  that,  of  all  others,  hereditary  monarchy 
is  to  be  preferred.  Authority  is  something  real ;  so,  says  the 
bishop,  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  descend,  like  property,  to 
the  nearest  relations,}  as  any  other  chattel.  Things  bemg  thus 
considered,  it  is  admitted,  that  as  any  one  may  bind  his  succes- 
sors, so  a  king  like  Louis  XVIII.  could  grant  a  charter  to  the 
French  people,  which  he  or  his  successors  could  alter  only  by 
the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  when 
the  king  could  do  any  thing ;  a  case  foreseen  by  the  14th  article 
of  the  cnarter  of  Louis  X  Vin.§,  the  very  article,  let  the  reader 
recollect,  which  was  relied  on  by  M.  de  I'olignac  and  the  other 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  for  publishing  the  ordonnances  which 
caused  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  from  France.  Now,  if  we 
apply  these  principles  to  the  present  French  constitution,  and  the 


*  As  a  specimen  of  the  learning  and  latinity  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  we  transcribe 
what  follows  :  ^  Democratia  qaae  etiam  in  usu  vulgari  res  pMiea  appellatur  ilia 
est  societas  im  qoa  suprema  anctoritas  penes  generafia  popnli  comitia  residet.  Hac 
gnbemii  forma  usi  sunt  Lacedsemonii,  Athenienses,  RomanL" — MoralU,  Dim.  2, 
cap.  3,  art.  3,  g  2,  punct.  1 — ^that  is,  briefly,  torn.  3,  p.  256  of  the  4th  edition.  This 
same  definition  of  republic^  synonymous  of  democracy,  illustrated  by  the  examples 
of  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  is  preserved  in  the  last  edition. 

f  <<  Tone  enim  (that  is,  when  the  monarch  is  absolute)  in  eontentionibus  et  dis- 
sidiis  tempos  incassum  non  teritur,  ut  in  comitiis  deliberantibus  seepe  contigit." 
Page  25d.  But  then,  in  the  last  edition,  our  bishop  adds  :  '<  Comitia  tamen  non 
exdudimus :  sed  dicimus  perfectius  esse  gubemium  si  vis  imperandi  resideat  tan- 
tnm  in  uno,  qui  yirorum  experientia  et  seientia  commendatorum  utatur." — Page 
578  of  the  7th  edition,  which  is  contained  in  one  single  volume. 

X  **  Auctoritas  quippe  est  quid  reale  sicut  bona  temporalia  . . .  sicnt  proprietas 
bonorum  via  naturali  ad  deacendentes  et  proximoe  consanguineos  transit,  sic  na- 
turae conformius  est  ut  auctoritas  suprema  ad  descendentes,  vel,  iis  deficientibus,  ad 
proximos  consuiguineos  transeat" — Page  263.  Of  all  authorities  ever  invoked, 
that  of  nature^  in  the  case  of  inheritance,  is  exquisite  in  a  philosopher  and  bishop, 
whose  great  knowledge  of  law  is  extolled  by  his  admirers. 

§  <<  Si  quidam  oecurrerent  casus  extraordinarii,in  quibus  oonventus  adunari  non 
possent,  aut  potestatem  regiam  usurpare  vellent,  nihil  est  quod  principes  facere 
non  posset ;  nam  juxta  vetus  axioma  in  ratione  evidenter  fundatum  mcUum  popvli 
tuprena  Ur  esto ;  salus  autem  monarchiae  est  salus  populi." — Undo  in  Art  U, 
ChartflB  Ludovici  xviii.,  legebatur,  &c.,  p.  297.  All  this  is  omitted  in  the  seventh 
edition. 

VOL.  II.      NO.  IV.  2  B 
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dynasty  of  Loiiis  Philippe,  we  shall  easily  conclude,  that  in  M. 
Bouvier's  eyes  the  government  is  one  of  the  very  worst  that  was 
ever  contrived.     Then  the  nice  question  presents  itself,  is  Louis 
Philippe  an  usurper  according  to  M.  Bouvier  f     Usurper  is  he 
who  seizes  the  throne  by  force  or  cunning.     He  who,  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  governs  by  necessity  and  public  good, 
as,  for  instance.  Napoleon,  is  neither  a  legitimate  prince  nor  an 
usurper,  but  an  emperor,  king,  or  prince,  from  necessity.*    What 
right  has  this  sort  of  amphibious  being  in  comparison  with  a  legi- 
timate sovereign,  and  what  are  the  duties  of  tne  people  whom  he 
governs  ?     This  the  Bishop  does  not  say.     He  tells  us,  in  one 
place,  when  speaking  of  prescription^  that  when  it  is  impossible 
to  restore  the  old  dynasty  to  the  throne,  subjects  must  obey  the 
prince  de  facto^  (p^®  265,)  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  duties  of 
subjects  towards  the  supreme  power,  he  acknowledges  but  two 
sorts  of  power — the  legitimate  and  the  usurped — toward  which 
very  different  are  the  duties  of  the  subjects.!     He  also  says,  that 
no  one  can  be  released  from  his  allegiance  except  by  tne  con- 
cession of  the  legitimate  prince ;  but  he  adds,  that  subjects  must 
submit  to  a  sovereign  by  necessity  as  much  as  if  he  were  legiti- 
mate.    Let  us,  however,  suppose  a  practical  case  to  clear  up 
these  at  least  doubtful  and  misty  points.     Henry  V.  of  France, 
(as  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  is  called  by  his  most  faithful  adher- 
ents,) presents  himself  at  the  frontiers  of  France,  with  a  party 
in  his  favour  in  the  interior,  and  well  supported  by  foreign  «)- 
vemments,  and  is  ready  to  mount  the  throne.     Of  course,  tne 
necessity  of  Louis  Philippe's  services  then  ceases,  as  the  legitimate 
prince  is  at  hand,  powerhil  enough  to  put  down  rebels ;  the  sooner 
if  they  will  but  give  way ;  and  if  Louis  Philippe  rise  to  support  his 
cause  by  force  of  arms  he  becomes  an  usurper.    Then  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  case ;  the  duty  of  the  subjects,  at  the  voice 
of  their  legitimate  prince,  (Heniy  V.,  ex  hypothesi,)  is  to  take 
up  arms  and  conquer  the  usurper,  (Louis  Philippe,  or  his  son  or 
grandson,)  if  they  can ;  nay,  they  may  kill  him  privately  as  a 


*  *<  Qui  in  cireumstanciis  extnordinariifl  constitutus  ad  supremam  aactoritetem 
ex  boni  publici  necessitate  ducitur  ut  v.  g.  Napoleo,  neque  est  legitimos  neqne 
usurpator,  Bed  imperator,  rex  aut  prinoepe  ex  neceautate." — P.  255.  In  the 
edition  of  1844,  the  passage  has  been  altered,  because  the  example  of  Napoleon 
was  too  palpably  meant  to  say,  that  a  man  is  not  an  usurper  only  when  he  nsorps 
a  republican  government.  In  the  last  edition,  it  reads, — *^  Qui  Tero  in  eircimi- 
stanciis  extraordinariis  constituitur  ad  gubemandam  societatem  eamque  soWendaiii, 
didtur  imperator,  rex  aut  princeps  ex  necessitate  :  stricte  loqnendo  neqne  kgiti- 
mus  est  neque  usurpator." — Page  575.  What  the  meaning  of  toltere  toeidaiem  is, 
we  really  do  not  pretend  even  to  guess. 

f  <<  Suprema  auctoritas  nos  regens  potest  esse  legitima  vel  usurpata :  in  ntzoque 
casu  eadem  non  sunt  subditorum  officia." — Page  301. 
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public  malefactor,  if  the  legitimate  prince  orders  it,*  (from  which 
we  learn  that  a  legitimate  prince,  according  to  a  Bishop,  can 
order  his  opponent  to  be  murdered.)  And  the  soldiers  of 
Liouis  Philippe,  what  are  they  to  do?  If  they  fly  from  the 
ranks  they  may  be  shot  as  deserters.  Li  that  case,  let  them 
join  the  army ;  but  their  duly  is  to  run  away  as  soon  as  they 
safely  can.  At  all  events,  they  must  sham,  but  not  really  fight 
against  Henry  V.'s  army.f  xhey  would  be  right,  no  doubt,  to 
fight  against  foreign  enemies,  as  one  must  always  defend  one's 
country ;  but  foreigners,  were  they  to  come  in  support  of  the 
legitimate  (Heniy  V.,)  against  the  rebels,  (supporting  Louis 
Pnilippe,)  ought  to  be  considered  protectors  and  mends.J 

A  distinguished  member  of  the  French  Institute,  in  a  work§ 
in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  discuss  all  the  religious  questions 
that  are  now  agitated,  has,  among  other  things,  attempted  to  prove 
that  Catholicism  is  not  intolerant,  or  rather,  that  it  is  very  tole* 
rant  and  very  far  from  persecuting.  He,  however,  agrees,  that 
the  fears  of  mose  who,  incredible  as  it  may  be,  think  Catholicism 
only  another  word  for  the  Inquisition,  aeserve  some  attention. 
M.  Lenormant  condemns  all  persecution,  and  is  sincerely,  we 
have  no  doubt,  for  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  we  do  not  see  that 
he:is  very  successftd  in  proving  that  such  are  the  maxims  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  tne  champion,  or  such  the  spirit  of  the  re- 
ligious corporations,  which  excite,  what  he  admits  to  be,  such 
just  grounds  for  fearing  that  liberty  of  conscience  would  not 
e  tolerated  were  they  to  triumph.  He  is  not  backward  in  de- 
fending the  Inquisition,  and  sacrificing  the  government  of  his 
country  to  the  shrine  of  his  Church,  and  then  he  hopes  that 
people  will  believe  that  Catholicism  is  the  best  boulevard  of  li- 
oerty  of  conscience.  The  more  religious  associations  are  recalled 
to  lue,  the  better  for  Catholicism,  and  therefore  for  toleration, 
in  his  opinion.    On  the  other  hand,  his  countrymen,  en  massej 

frotest  against  these  views,  and  look  upon  the  triumph  of  M. 
.enormant's  cUents  as  destruction  to  Ubertv  of  conscience.  Who 
is  right! 

*  ^  Ad  Tocem  legitimi  prindpis  subditi  debent  omnes  contra  usurpatorem  sur- 
geje,  ilium  expagnare,  yincere  et  expellere,  si  possint ;  imo  pritatim  ilium  tan* 
quam  publicum  midefaetorem  oceiderCfgi  legiUmut  priTicepa  id  expreste  jubeat" — Page 
305.    The  words  which  we  have  printed  in  italics  are  omitted  in  the  last  edition. 

*(-  ^  Qui  ab  usurpatore  sub  poena  mortis  oogeretur  ad  militiam,  non  peccaret 
arma  snmendo,  yestem  militarem  induendo,  inter  agmina  stando,  donee  tato  fugere 
posset :  sed  defensores  legitimes  auctoritatis  ferire  non  poaaet,  nee  periculo  eos 
Tulnerandi  yel  occidendi  se  exponere." — Page  307. 

f  "  Verum  ut  patriee  hostes  haberi  non  debent  extranei  exercitns  qui  partes  legi- 
timi principis  defendentes,  contra  subditos  ejus  rebelles  dimicant :  potius  velut 
amid  ac  protectores  eestimandi  sunt.** — P.  307  et  308. 

§  Dee  Associations  religieusea  dans  le  Catholicisme  par  Ch.  Lenormant  Paris, 
1845,  8vo.  The  date  is  a  bookseller's  trick  ;  the  author  dates  his  preface  3d  Sept 
1844. 
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It  is  incredible  that  in  1844  we  should  have  to  fight  sach 
battles  over  again ;  but  since  such  attempts  are  made  to  mys- 
tify history,  we  must  not  shrink  from  dispelling  the  douds 
imder  which  doubt  is  enveloped.  M.  Lenormanus  defence  of 
Pius  y  .9  whilst  he  congratulates  himself  on  not  having  lived  in 
the  country  in  which  they  were  necessary,  amounts  to  an  s^logy 
for  the  Inquisition  in  its  worst  form.*  Any  day,  when  powerfol 
*  enou^,  a  !Pope  may  attempt  to  enforce  in  France  the  laws  that 
Pius  V  •  enacted,  and  which  are  to  this  day  unrepealed.  M. 
Lenormant  ought  to  know  that  they  were  not  enacted  for  Borne 
or  Italy  only,  or  against  such  wretches  as  he  mentions  in  the  pas- 
sage  given  in  the  note;  he  ought  to  know  that  the  unhappy 
victims  of  Pius's  cruelty  were  most  estimable  men  of  the  purest 
morals;  he  ought  to  Imow  that  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Tuscany — a 
very  immoral  man — ^was  nevertheless  created  Grand  Duke  by 
that  Pope,  and  as  a  Frenchman  and  a  Christian  he  ought  to  feel 
ashamea  of  praising  a  man,  saint  though  he  be,  who  gave  orders 
never  to  make  prisoner  a  French  protestant,  but  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood  every  one  of  them  as  soon  as  taken.  We  are,  how- 
ever, glad  that  M.  Lenormant  has  gone  so  far.  When  a  man  of 
his  learning  and  integrity  dares  so  much,  we  are  warned  how 
little  we  can  trust  either  to  the  assertions  or  to  the  moderation 
of  other  less  scrupulous  parties,  who  are  for  liberty  of  conscience 
praising  Pius  V. 

It  is  the  feshion  now  to  talk  of  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,t 
and  of  all  the  persecutions  by  Catholics  in  other  countries,  as  ads 
of  the  civil  power  only,  as  if  the  world  had  forgotten  all  history. 
There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  assertion,  to  begin  with4 
But  supposing  it  were  true,  priests  and  fiiars  would  be  under 
small  obligation  to  friends  thus  attempting  to  rescue  them  ftmn 
the  infamy  which  attaches  to  them  ror  tneir  sanguinary  deeds. 


*  *<  Je  me  sens  fort  heineax  de  n'avoir  pu  rtfea  dma  le  temps  et  daiu  le  pajn 
ou  ces  rigueurs  (toient  jugees  n^cessaires  ;  mais  je  remercie  Dieo  toat  antaDt  de 
m'ayoir  dispense  da'Bi^e  et  de  la  oontr^e  oi!i  im  Pierre  Aretin,  le  plus  impudent  et  le 

Slua  m^prisable  des  hommcs,  avait  6t6f  avant  Pie  V.,  la  premi^  puiaBance  moiale 
e  la  nation." — Page  57.  Then  follows  a  pnuse  of  France.  Has  M.  Lenormant 
forgotten  that  his  own  French  king^  Francis  I.,  was  one  of  the  greatest  patrons, 
friends  and  flatterers  of  that  same  despicable  and  impudent  Aretino  !  And,  as  he 
challenges  comparison,  will  he  tell  us  how  long  it  is  that  one  De  Sade  lired  in 
France,  and  one  Mirabeau  was  there  the  object  of  universal  enthusiasm  ! 
t  De  Maistre.  Lettres  h  un  Gentilhomme  Ruase  sur  I'lnquisition  Espagnole. 
t  Torquemada  was  appointed  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain  by  the  Pope,  after  the 
bishops'  right  of  inquiry  was  taken  away.  He  was  in  office  about  eighteen  yean, 
and  during  that  time  he  caused  more  than  10,000  persons  to  be  burnt ;  adding 
those  exiled  and  imprisoned,  more  than  1 14,000  families  were  ruined  by  tiuU 
one  man.  Yot  his  apologists  are  persons  who  almost  funt  at  the  Yeiy  name 
of  French  Revolution.  Did  all  the  revolutionary  tribunals  sacrifice  as  many  lives  \ 
Vfe  abominate  Robespierre,  but  cannot  palliate  Torquemada's  oondnct^  whatever 
others  may  have  the  coui^ge  to  do.    See  Llorente,  cap.  viii.,  art  5. 
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What?  is  it  by  representing  all  the  grand  inquisitors  of  Spain, 
the  members  of  the  tribtmals^  the  theologians  attached  to  tnem, 
as  mere  officers  of  the  royal  power,  as  lending  their  names,  their 
holy  character,  to  a  temporal  despotism  under  the  false  pretence 
of  watching  the  purity  of  the  faith — is  it  thus  that  it  is  hoped  to 
rescue  such  infamous  agents  fix)m  the  execration  of  this  and  of 
future  ages  ?  With  respect  to  France,  M.  Lenormant  tells  us 
that  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Huguenots  were  a  sort  of  spontaneous  atonement  for  his  sins 
by  Loms  XIV.*  who  was  a  sincere  Catholic  A  man  who  has 
recourse  to  persecution  as  an  atonement,  and  in  a  manner  that 
M.  Lenormant  himself  condemns,  is  nevertheless  a  sincere  Catho- 
lic in  his  eyes ! !  We  fear  he  was  too  sincere  and  too  true  a 
Catholic,  else  the  Church  of  Kome  would  have  disapproved  of 
his  conduct,  and  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  who  was  at  open  war 
with  him,  would  have  pointed  out  his  unchristian  behaviour. 
Why  should  not  the  Confessors  of  Louis  XIV. — ^Lachaise  and 
TeUier,  both  Jesuits — have  deprecated  his  edicts,  his  dragonades, 
his  massacres,  if  inconsistent  with  genuine,  piure,  and  sincere  Car- 
thohcism  ?  Why  not  refuse  him  absolution  if  he  did  not  listen 
to  them  ?  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Jesuits,  probably  then  and 
most  certainly  soon  after,  as  well  as  at  a  subsequent  period,  did 
all  they  could  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  France.t 

If  the  fears  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  Protestants  are  really 
unfounded,  and  if  toleration  is  so  peculiar  to  Catholicism,  why 
does  not  the  Pope  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  by  declaring  that 
such  are  the  prmciples  of  Rome,  as  M.  Lenormant  says  I  We 
learn  from  a  celebrated  theologian  that  there  are  three  sorts  of 
infidelity,  the  worst  of  which  subjecting  is  heresy,  like  that  of  the 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  &c4  Heretics,  says  the  same  divine,  maybe 
compelled,  even  by  corporal  punishments,  to  return  to  the  Church,|| 

*  «  Et  oomme  an  fond  Lonis  XIV.  €tait  mncdrement  Catholiqne,  comme  il  aen- 
tftii  w  oonBdence  chargi^e  de  I'oubli  de  sea  devoirs  de  roi  tres-cbr^tien,  il  ne  sut 
86  laver  de  son  alliance  avec  les  ennemis  du  ChriBtianiflme,  des  scandalea  de  sa 
Tie  privte  et  de  la  persecution  du  Saint^Si^ge,  qu'en  organisant  contre  les  Protes- 
tants une  autre  perafontion  sans  justice  et  sans  piti^." — Page  7  3.  We  hope  not  to  be 
misunderstood  when  we  oontend^  that  the  Inquisition  was  not  per  $6  a  political  en- 
gine. That  the  inquisitors  lent  themseWes  to  the  civil  power,  is  too  true.  The 
Court  of  Rome  and  her  agents  have  always  been  the  supporters  of  de^tpotism  in 
Spain  as  well  as  every  where  else. 

t  Saint  Simon,  Memoiret,  ch.  370,  rektes,  that  in  1732,  he  was  spoken  to 
on  the  subject  by  Du  Halde.  He  concludes  as  follows  :  **  C'est  ainsi  que  ces  bons 
pires  vont  sondant  et  semant  sans  se  rebuter  jamais,  jusqn'A  oe  que,  la  force  k  la 
main,  iis  y  parviennent,  par  Taveuglement  du  gouvemement,  i  quelque  prix  que  ce 
aoit,  et  par  toutes  sortes  de  voies." 

t  Dbns,  Theologia  Moralit  et  Dogmatica.  Tractatus  de  virtutibus.  N.  50,  art  1 
et  7. 

il  "  Hfieretici  oogi  possunt^  etiam  poenis  oorporalibus,  ut  revertantur  ad  fidem 
Catholicam."— /«rf.,  N.  51,  art  3. 
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fdthough  it  is  not  always  expedient  for  the  Church  to  use  this 
right  of  hers.*  Nor  are  they  to  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  except  when  worse  evils  are  likely  to  follow  from  other 
causes.!  Instead  of  relying  on  the  excellent  reasons  for  tolerar 
tion  which  are  given  by  the  apologist  of  Pius  V.,  the  lovers  of 
liberty  of  conscience  are  too  exigeatis  if  they  humbly  beg  of  Rome 
a  declaration,  stating,  that  under  no  circumstance,  and  however 
expedient  it  may  be,  heretics  shall  not  be  burnt  nor  their  freedom 
of  worship  invaded  ?  And  if  this  declaration  be  not  made,  why 
should  the  good  intentions  of  M.  Lenormant  inspire  more  confi- 
dence than  the  assertions  of  a  doctor  of  theology  like  Dens,  writ- 
ing ex  professOj  cause  distrust  f 

But,  we  may  be  asked,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  so  much  a 
few  priests  in  France?  What  can  two  hundred  and  six  priests 
do  in  all  France  ?}  The  two  hundred  and  six,  (or  even  somewhat 
more,  as  their  newspaper,  the  Universj  added  ironically,)  according 
to  M.  de  Ravignan,  do  not  include  the  novices  and  coadjutors,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  Professed  J esmts  are  by  far  the  smallest  num- 
ber in  proportion  to  the  Society  at  large.  They  are  not  probably 
one  fourth  of  the  whole.  Independent  of  this,  the  question  is  one 
of  principle.  ||  The  existence  of  the  Jesuits  in  France  is  illegal ; 
their  number  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  legality  of  their  exist- 
ence. Nor  has  the  number  of  the  Professed  much  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  their  influence.  They  have  been  received,  according 
to  M.  de  Ravignan,  in  twenty  dioceses :  twenty  bishops,  there- 
fore, have  consented  to  welcome  and  patronize  against  the  law  per- 
sons whose  very  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  liberties  oi  the 
Church  of  which  those  bishops  are  guardians§ ;  liberties  which 
are  the  law  of  the  land,  and  which  tney  thus  infringe.  K  they 
have  received  and  patronized  them — if  they  have  allowed  them 
to  act  as  priests  in  tneir  dioceses,  they  must  have  known  and  ap- 
proved ot  their  principles  and  their  maxims.     Are  the  Jesuits, 


*  «  Interim  non  aemper  expedit  at  eoeleeia  hoc  jure  utetor."  Tnietatos  de  Vir- 
tutibus,  N.  50,  art  3,  ««6  fine. 

t  **  Rittis  hsereticorum  per  se  non  sunt  tolermndi  . . .  Exdpe  tamen  nisi  abinds 
xnajora  mala  aequerentur  vel  majora  bona  impedirentiir.".~JMc{.,  N.  53,  art.  2. 

£  It  is  one  of  them,  a  preacher  highly  followed  at  Paris,  M«  de  RaTignan,  who 
says  so.  **  Deux  cent  six  pretres  dias^minA  dans  vingt  dioceses  ;  voitt  toute  la 
Socitft^  de  J#BU8  en  France.  Les  novices,  les  fr^res  ne  sont  pas  oompris  dans  ee 
nombre.  II  est  rrai  que  trois  cent  quinze  J^suites  Francais  sont  employds  dans  ks 
pays  strangers  a  Penseignement  et  anx  missions." — De  Vexittence  et  ie  flm$titmt  dee 
Jentitee.  It  is  the  first  book  in  which  the  writer  has  acknowledged  himself  a 
Jesuit,  setting  laws  and  public  opinion  at  defiance. 

li  M.  Libri  (page  65)  says,  that  the  Jesuits,  in  June  1 843,  amoonted  to  about 
900  in  France. 

§  ^  Les  Pere9  de  la  Foi  ne  sont  que  des  J^suites  d^guis^ ;  ils  suiTent  TinsUtut  des 
anciens  J^suites,  ils  professent  les  mdmes  maximes  ;Teur  existence  est  done  incom- 
patible avec  les  prindpes  de  V  Eglise  Gallicane,  et  le  droit  publique  de  la  nation.'* 
.^PoBTALis  Rapport  iur  lee  Congr6g.  el  Aseodat.  Religieuiet,    Meesid.  an  xiL 
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therefore,  so  very  insignificant,  when  they  can  command  such  sup- 
port and  such  allies  ?  But  tliis  is  not  all.  Are  we  informed  of 
all  the  brethren  they  have  all  over  France,  who  never  once  were 
known  to  have  belonged  to  the  Society,  and  who  yet  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  have  been  received  in  it  secretly  ? 
Then,  again,  if  a  bishop,  though  not  belonging  to  their  Society, 
though  not  known  to  nave  encouraged  any  establishment  of  Je- 
suits in  •  his  diocese,  follows,  nevertheless,  their  doctrines  and 
principles,  is  he  not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  good  as  one  of 
them  i  It  is  a  mortifying  thing,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  the 
majority  of  French  bishops  have  given  up  the  Gallican  church, 
and  are  out  and  out  supporters  of  the  wforamo7iton€  principles,  of 
which  the  Jesuits  are  tlie  most  determined  and  efficient  cham- 
pions. Louis  PliiUppe,  wishing  to  conciliate  a  party  who  reli- 
giously and  politically  hate,  and  will  ever  hate,  him  and  his,  so 
long,  at  all  events,  as  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  lives,  has  chosen  for 
bishops  persons  who,  after  they  have  been  instituted,  have  shown 
him  how  grievously  he  had  mistaken  his  men.  By  a  most  de- 
plorable oversight  or  weakness,  instead  of  having  the  nominees 
examined  by  two  French  ecclesiastics  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  expressly  provided  by  the  law  of  the  15th  July  1801, 
(26  Messidor  an  9,)  Art.  17,  they  have  been  of  late  allowed 
to  be  examined  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  the 
bitterest  enemy  ot  the  Gallican  hberties.  The  truth  of  M.  Mont- 
alembert's  boast,  that  the  bishops  most  recently  appointed  were 
among  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  those  liberties,  is  thus  ex- 
plained. And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  majority  of  the  bishops  have 
taken  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  Government,  about  the  law 
of  secondary  instruction.  The  whole  of  the  Episcopate  in  France 
consists  of  15  Archbishops  and  65  Bishops ;  80  altogether.  Not 
less  than  53  of  them  have  opposed  the  Government  on  this  ques- 
tion, although  12  out  of  the  15  Archbishops,  and  47  out  of  the 
65  Bishops  have  been  named  by  Louis  Philippe. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  it  that  the  inferior  clergy  at  least 
do  not  defend  their  National  Church  ?  First  of  all,  every  thing 
has  been  done  of  late  to  teach  them  secretly  that  the  doctrines  of 
that  Church  are  almost  heretical ;  and,  moreover,  the  slavery  of 
the  minor  clergy,  and  chiefly  of  the  parish  priests  to  the  bishops, 
is  such  as  to  leave  them  not  the  smallest  independence.  Their 
case,  which  is  well  worth  knowing  in  order  to  understand  the 
condition  of  the  French  Church,  is  briefly  as  follows. 

The  French  Revolution  had  entirely  destroyed  the  Church  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  and  confiscated  their  property.  In  1801,  a 
concordat  was  agreed  upon  between  Napoleon  and  the  then 
Pope.  One  of  ite  articles  contained  the  most  monstrous  and  re- 
volutionary disposition  that  was  ever  heard  of,  against  all  princi- 
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pies  ot  law,  justice,  equity,  and  precedents.  It  was  agreed  that 
a  new  partition  of  the  dioceses  should  be  arranged  bj  the 
Pope  and  the  Government — ^that  the  First  Consul^  (that  was 
then  Buonaparte's  title)  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  the 
new  bishops,  and  that  the  Pope  should  mstitnte  them  canom* 
cally.  It  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  surrender  of  all  the  bishoprics 
and  bishops  created  and  appointed  by  the  Revolutionary  Grovem- 
nient,  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power,  and  a  surrender  of  all  the 
bishoprics  ana  bishops  formerly  existing  in  France,  by  the  Pope. 
But  whatever  right  or  abuse  of  power  could  allow  the  civil  gCH 
vemment  to  give  up  its  party,  the  Pope  had  no  more  right  to 
deprive  legally  and  canonically  instituted  bishops  of  their  dio- 
ceses, than  he  nad  for  depriving  them  of  their  character  of  priests. 
Ol'  course,  we  speak  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Kome.  Even  the  judging  a  bishop  is  a  totally  unwarranted  abuse 
of  power — ^utterly  devoid  of  the  slightest  particle  of  right  on  the 
part  of  the  Pope.  The  Pope  is  not  above  the  bishops  any  more 
than  Peter,  of  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  successor,  was  above 
the  other  Apostles,  whom  the  bishops  assume  to  succeed.  He  is 
onlv  primus  inter  pares ;  not  more  than  the  president  of  a  court, 
or  tiie  Speaker  of  tne  House,  or  the  chairman  of  a  bench  of  magis- 
trates is  individuallv  above  the  other  members  of  the  body  over 
which  he  presides.  The  despot,  Napoleon,  acknowledged  in  hnn  this 
monstrous  and  unexampled  power,  in  order  to  have  an  episcopate 
submitted  to  his  will  in  France,  as  he  was  to  select  all  its  m^n- 
bers ;  and  the  Pope  was  not  sorry  to  have  a  solemn  precedent  on 
the  part  of  France — of  the  country,  whose  Churcn  boasted  of 
special  liberties  so  obnoxious  to  the  Pope,  and  so  strictly  limiting 
his  power — ^by  which  he  might  claim  a  hitherto  unknown  in- 
terference in  what  so  deeply  affected  the  independence  of  her 
bishops.  This  point  having  been  settled,  Napoleon  proceeded  to 
make  a  law  containing  wnat  were  called  articles  oraaniquesy  for 
the  execution  of  the  concordat,  which  were  promulgated  toge- 
ther with  the  concordat  itself,  and  as  part  of  a  whole  with  it* 
All  parishes  having  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory, it  was  agreed  in  the  concordat,  that  the  bishops,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government  should  make  a  new  partition  of  pa- 
rishes, (paroisses),  and  appoint,  with  the  approbation,  tU  suproj 
parish-priests  (curis)  to  tne  same.  By  the  law,  (art.  60),  it  was 
directed,  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  parish  in  each  district 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  {jv^e  de  paix)*  and  as  many  chapels 
of  case  {succursales)  as  might  be  requisite.     The  priests  of  these 


•  We  caiinot  enter  into  an  explanation  of  tliis  authority  ;  we  can  onlv  say  it  is  a 
rery  diffenint  one  from  that  which  is  known  by  the  same  name  in  Ebgnnd. 
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chapels  are  generally  called  inserviente,  (desservants)*  and  some, 
we  suppose,  according  to  the  old  denomination,  where  they  have 
been  reinstated,  vicars,  (yicaires.)  These  desaervants  and  vicairea 
are  appointed  and  dismissed  ad  libitum  by  the  bishop.  All  epis- 
copal tribunals  or  courts,  {pfficialitea)^  are  abolished  by  the  same 
law,  (art.  10)  ;  and  no  assembly  of  clergy  or  synod,  can  be  held 
in  France  without  the  Government's  leave,  (art.  4.)  Any  per- 
son feeling  aggrieved  by  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  has  a  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State,  (art.  6.) 

In  the  old  time,  and  according  to  the  canons,  no  curi  (parish 
priest)  could  be  deprived  of  his  living,  as  it  would  be  called  in 
England,  without  a  formal  trial  before  the  Episcopal  Court,  from 
which  an  appeal  lay  to  the  metropolitan,  and  thence  to  the  Pope, 
as  to  the  spiritual  parts  of  the  case.     The  curS  is  in  the  same 
condition  now,  with  only  this  difference,  that  as  the  afflcialitSs 
have  been  abolished,  he  cannot  be  tried  anywhere  according  to 
the  canons ;  and  should  he  be  deprived  of  his  living  against  the 
canons,  the  Council  of  State  would  have  to  decide  on  the  matter. 
The  desservanta  and  the  vicaires  were  also  in  old  times  revocable 
ad  nutam:  the  principles,  therefore  would  not  seem  much  broken 
upon.     But  in  those  times,  there  were  36,000  cur^s,  and  2.500 
vtcairea^  (the  desservants  were  not  then  known) ;  in  1844  there  are 
8,301  curSs,  28,201  desservants^  and  6,486  vicaires — so  that  whilst 
the  effects  of  episcopal  despotism  could  formerly  be  made  to  fall  on 
something  like  7  per  %  of  the  parochia]  clergy,  there  are  now  only 
about  9  per  %  of  this  body  that  are  to  a  certain  extent  safe  from 
it.f    Under  a  government  like  that  of  Napoleon,  the  whole  clergy 
of  a  diocese  was -in  his  hands  through  the  bishop,  who,  insu- 
lated, unsupported  by  his  brethren,  could  not  help  himself,  had  he 
even  chosen  to  be  independent  of  the  despotic  and  strong  govern- 
ment by  which  he  had  been  appointed.    But  under  a  ft«e  govern- 
ment tne  bishops  can  not  only  be  independent,  but  are  at  liberty 
to  oppose  it :  true  they  cannot  theoretically  have  legal  assemblies 
or  meetings  as  bishopsy  but  they  can  meet,  and  do  meet,  and  cor- 
respond as  free  citizens.     They  have  not  the  support  of  their 
canons  and  prebendaries,  but  on  the  other  hand,  tney  can  admit 
or  refrise  admission  to  religious  associations,  or  congregations,  or 
orders  of  monks  and  friars,  on  whom  they  can  rely  as  on  faith- 
ful dependents,  and  to  whom  they  must  in  turn  defer :  they  have 
lost  their  oMeialitiSy  but  they  have  gained  an  unheard-of  despotic 
power  on  the  parish  clergy,  which  is  absolutely  depending  on  them 


*  We  cannot  find  a  better  word  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  French  deaervant. 
It  is  properly  a  man  who  serves  a  church — that  is,  does  duties  in  it. 

•f  it  is  evident  that  a  recourse  to  the  Council  of  State  is  not  a  very  safe  protec- 
tion to  a  curi. 
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for  their  livelihood,  and  which  must  submit  without  a  sigh — for 
despotism  must  not  only  be  served,  but  served  con  amore — :  the 
bishops,  in  fact,  are  as  much  masters  of  the  secular  clergy — which  at 
one  time  waged  an  incessant  and  not  always  imsuccessfiil  war 
against  the  regular  clergy — as  any  superior  of  a  convent  is  of  his 
monks  or  fiiars — or  Jesmts.  Let  the  oishop  be  for  these  corporar 
tions  (we  haveseen  that  the  French  bishops  are  so,  and  we  have  seen 
why  they  are  so,)  and  the  whole  hierarchy  must  be  for  it.  Thus 
whilst  the  Revolution  has  given  liberty  and  guarantees  to  the  na- 
tion, it  has  reduced  the  mass  of  the  clergy — ^those  who  really 
minister  to  the  people  and  ought  to  be  then-  guides — to  the  low- 
est state  of  slavery ;  whilst  it  has  begun  by  abolishing  religious 
orders,  it  has,  at  tne  conclusion,  utterly  destroyed  the  independent 
secular  clergy,  and  substituted  for  it  a  hierarch v  and  discipline  en- 
tirely conformable  to  that  of  the  most  dependent  regular  clergy. 
Let  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  it  existed  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  it  was  in 
France  even  only  before  the  French  Revolution, — compare  the 
state  of  things  as  it  was  then  with  what  it  is  now.  They  will  see 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  government  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  still  limited  by  precedents  and  the 
canons.  The  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  were  extremely 
useful  in  restoring  discipline  and  morals  at  first — just  as  in  ex- 
treme cases  the  army  may  succeed  in  restoring  order  by  extra- 
ordinary means  when  tne  civil  power  alone  is  too  weak ;  but 
these  auxiliaries  of  despotic  power  soon  lent  themselves  to  over- 
throw aU  legal  power.  The  pulpit,  the  confessional,  and,  occa- 
sionally, the  chairs  of  theolo^  and  philosophy  were  in  their 
possession.  The  Popes,  assisted  by  them,  successively  and  easily 
mvaded  the  rights  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  parochial  clergy;  they, 
besides,  allowed  friars  and  monks  to  invade  them,  bygrantmg  them 
privileges  inconsistent  with  canonical  rightb,  wmch  there  was 
no  means  of  resisting,  just  as  a  military  despot  grants  illegal 
privileges  over  the  civilians  to  his  satellites.  It  was  by  the  as- 
sistance of  an  enslaved  Church,  chiefly,  that  the  civil  liberties 
of  nations  were  invaded  and  destroyed  wherever  her  power  was 
not  successfully  opposed  by  the  Reiormation.*  At  the  Council 
of  Trent  the  deatn-blow  was  given  to  what  remained  of  canons. 
The  decrees  of  that  assembly,  from  which  so  large  a  part  of  the 
Christian  world  was  excluded,  were  passed  by  a  packed  majority 
, * 

*  The  whole  spirit  of  the  institutionB  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  despotic.  Ooc»- 
sionally,  it  is  true,  for  particular  and  private  reasous,  she  has  taken  the  side  of 
liberty  against  despotism  ;  but,  in  general,  and  whenever  the  battle  between  free- 
dom and  despotism  was  to  be  fought  on  their  own  merits,  the  Popes  took  the  side 
of  despots.  They  cannot  do  otherwise  without  passing  judgment  against  their  own 
pretensions  and  maxims. 
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af^ainst  the  old  rules  of  voting :  it  was  not  by  nations  bnt  by 
numbers  that  the  votes  were  reckoned :  and  as  the  Pope  cx>nld 
throw  in  an  enormous  niimber  of  voters,  as  bishops  in  partHmsy 
he  could  carry  any  thing  he  pleased.  Then  the  Jesuits  became 
powerftd,  purposely  organizea  for  the  service  of  the  most  unre- 
strained despotism,  and  striving,  successfully,  to  seize  the  whole 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  which  they  saw  would  then  be 
entirely  in  their  power.  It  is  against  such  a  power,  armed  with 
all  the  terrors  and  supported  bv  all  the  consolations  of  religion, 
that  the  government  oi  Louis  IPhilippe  has  now  to  contend;  it 
is  no  longer  a  discussion  between  two  powers,  each  governed  by 
certain  Sknowledged  laws  and  princfc  L  def  ed  object^. 
It  is  a  strife  between  Papal  despotism  and  civil  liberty.  The 
Jesuitical  party  in  France — for  this  is  the  real  name  of  the  party 
opposing  the  iJniversity  and  the  Government  on  this  question — 
are  wise  in  their  generation  when  they  attack  so  bitterly  the 
University  and  its  most  distinguished  members.  That  party 
wants — ^no  progress  in  any  respect,  more  faithful  than  ever  to 
its  tradition   and  principles— no  inquiry— no  right  of  private 

{'udgment — no  independence  of  opinion.  Lowliness  of  spirit, 
>lind  submission  to  authority,  prayers  mechanically  uttered, 
attention  to  outward  forms,  an  excess  or  affectation  of  meekness, 
of  humiUty,  are  urged  as  the  duties — the  only  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian. The  Puseyites  in  England  are  not  very  unlike  Jesuits  in 
these  points,  as  tney  are  not  also  in  more  important  ones  respect- 
ing oaths,  good  faith,  and  straightforwardness.  Mr.  Ward,  in  a 
book  that  we  have  had  the  courage  to  read,*  gives  us  long  re- 
gulations for  Jesuitical  colleges  abroad  (not  knowing,  or,  at  all 
^Sl  events,  eschewing  to  tell  us  from  whom  they  are,)  long  prayers 
firom  the  same  sources,  and  calls  upon  the  Church  of  England, 
(as  for  us  poor  Presbyterians  he  has  no  words  to  spare — he 
thinks  us  probably  too  mr  gone,)  to  follow  such  practices  to  save 
the  land  which,  he  says,  is,  owing  to  the  Reformation,  full  of 
immorality  and  of  sin.f  Now,  when  gentlemen  hazsuxi  such 
rash  and  unfounded  statements,  we  have  a  right  to  doubt  their 
good  faith  in  making  them.  Will  Mr.  Ward  tell  us  in  what 
respect  it  is  that  moral  evils  flourish  in  England  or  Scotland,  or 
any  other  Protestant  country,  "  in  such  rank  luxury,"  as  they  do 
at  Rome  itself  I  Are  our  judges,  our  juries,  our  wives,  our  daugh- 
ters, more  corrupt  than  the  same  classes  of  persons  are  at  Rome? 
Is  the  nation  more  addicted  to  lying  and  bearing  false  witness? 


*  The  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church. 

■^  "  Good  men,  and  faithful  followers  of  their  Saviour,  dissipate  their  energies 
with  each  other,  instead  of  uniting  them  against  the  social,  moral,  and  religious 
evils  which  flourish  in  such  rank  luxury/* — Page  588.  Such  passages  are  very 
common  in  that  book. 
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Are  our  roads  more  infested  with  robbers  or  our  streets  with 
assassins  ?  in  other  words,  are  life  and  property  more  insecme 
in  Great  Britain  than  at  Borne  ?  Is  the  Lora's-daj  more  re- 
spected ?  And  if  he  knows,  as  he  most  know,  that  in  every  one 
of  these  respects  Great  Britain  is  superior  to  those  pure  Catholic 
countries  wnich  he  wishes  us  to  imitate,  let  him  blush  for  the 
calumnies  which  he  wilfully  and  deliberately  spreads  against  his 
country. 

We  are  not  ready  to  defend  every  single  act,  opinion,  and  ex- 
pression of  the  members  of  the  University.  We  will  go  £Eurther,  and 
say,  that  their  conduct  has  been  occasionally  injudicious,  their  ex- 
pressions too  often  unguarded,  their  opinions,  on  some  points,  ob- 
jectionable,  and  leading  much  farther  than  thejr  thenwelves  in- 
tended.  All  the  professors  have  not  acted  with  discretion  in 
adopting,  as  they  ought,  the  most  condliatoiy  tone  when  hand- 
ling subjects  which  they  might  have  prudently  eschewed.  This 
is  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  against  them.  But  this  is  no 
excuse  for  the  Jesuits  attacking  the  University  as  a  whole,  as 
weU  aa  evenr  one  of  its  members,  with  a  Tirolence  and 
coarseness  of  expression  disgraceftd  to  persons  having  any 
pretension  to  good  breeding — ^for  forging  quotations  wim  un- 
paralleled efirontery — and  for  passing  over,  with  revolting  ingra- 
titude, the  great  merits  of  those  whom  they  have  libelled  with 
the  greatest  bitterness.  Whatever  calumnies  they  may  heap  on 
M.  Cousin,  for  instance,  they  cannot  deprive  him  of  the  great 
merit  of  having  fitted  the  minds  of  the  French  youth  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  precepts  of  true  Christianity,  by  rescuing  the  phi- 
losophical  school  fix>m  materialism,  and  basing  it  on  spSituajU. 
So  long  as  men  did  not  believe  in  the  iinmortahty  of  the  soul, 
little  impression  could  be  made  by  the  preachers  of  religion  on 
the  mina  of  their  hearers.* 

The  Jesuits  are  against  the  University  altogether,  and  against 
the  efforts  of  the  Government,  for  passing  any  law  on  edu- 
cation. They  say  that  they  will  submit  to  no  control  what- 
ever from  tne  civil  power,  because  of  their  reUgums  objec- 
tions to  the  men,  and  to  the  principles  taught  by  them  at  the 
University.  To  give  strength  to  their  opposition,  they  affect  to 
believe  that  any  contact  with  the  University  must  be  fiital  to 
morals  and  religion,  and  they  slander  all  those  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  that  Institution,  to  render  them  odious,  and 
to  justify  their  objections. 

*  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  treatment  received  by  M.  Cofnain  from  the 
Abbd  Desgarets,  of  whom  more  presently.  M.  Cousin  has  said|  ^  Je  eroia  a'aroir 
err€  ni  par  leg^ret^  ni  par  ignorance.  Si  oependant  j*ai  errd,  et  qae  oe  soit  par 
Ugeretd,  ie  m'en  repens :  si  c'est  par  ignorance  je  sois  moins  ooupable,  mais  j'ai 
pu  faire  beaucoup  de  voaV*  He  is  made  to  say,  *<  Si  j'ai  attaqu^  kL  reUgioo  Cwe- 
tienne  le  crime  n^ost  pas  grand." — GaNiif,  La  JituiUtf  p.  176.        , 
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The  law,  as  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on  the  24th  of 
May  1844,  was  substantially  as  follows  :  The  moral  and  religious 
instruction  is  giyen  in  Colleges  by  a  minister  of  the  religion  to 
which  the  several  pupils  belong,*  in  the  Royal  or  Commercial 
Colleges,  and  by  other  clergymen  and  ministers  in  private  insti- 
tutions. Any  person  having  completed  his  30th  year,  declaring 
not  to  belong  to  any  illegal  association  or  congregation,  (this  is  the 
real  cause  of  all  the  uproar  and  opposition,)  and  producing  certi- 
ficates of  morality  and  capacity  as  the  law  directs,  may  ask  to  esta- 
blish a  school.  A  commission,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
Civil  Tribunal  of  the  department,  of  the  Procureur  du  Roiy 
of  a  clergyman  chosen  by  the  Bishop  for  Catholics,  or  by 
the  proper  ecclesiastical  authority  for  others,  by  a  member  of 
the  Conseil  de  departement,  and  by  one  of  that  of  arrondisse-- 
mentj  (the  two  latter  being  chosen  for  this  purpose  by  their  col- 
leagues, like  them  elected  by  the  people^  deliver  the  certificate 
of  morality.  The  composition  of  this  Commission  was  either 
expressly  approved  or  suggested  by  the  opposition  and  supporters 
of  the  Jesmts  during  the  debates.  The  certificate  of  capacity 
is  delivered  to  a  man  who  proves  to  have  taken  certain  academir 
cal  degrees,  according  to  tne  institution  which  he  means  to  estar 
blish,  Dv  a  conunission  composed  of  the  Rector  of  the  academy  at 
which  the  candidate  presents  himself,t  two  Judges,  the  Mayor  of 
the  town,  of  a  Clergyman  chosen  as  before,  the  iiead  of  a  private 
college,  and  three  persons  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction. The  candidates  for  this  certificate  are  examined  pub- 
licly in  the  manner  and  form  set  forth  firom  five  years  to  five 
years  by  the  Government.  Those  who  teach  in  these  private 
colleges  must  have  taken  certain  degrees,  or  the  coUe^ans  must 
attend  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College.  These  col- 
leges are  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  are  liable  to  be  inspected  and  visited  by  his  orders  as 

*  The  awnonier  is  the  penon  who  is  to  instruct  the  Catholies.  He  is,  of  coiine, 
%  priest,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diooese,  and  is  ftppoioted  with  his  oonsent. 
M.  Combalot,  in  a  libel  for  which  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned,  (M^moire  aux 
Ey^qnes  de  France — Paris,  1843,)  urges  Uie  bishops  to  take  the  following  measures, 
after  having  calumniated  Uie  Goyemment  for  havmg  intrusted  the  spiritual  assist- 
ance and  control  to  the  ecclesiastics,  for  whom  that  impetuous  priest  writes : —  '<  Sa 
haine  hypocrite,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  University,  '*  noos  demande  des  prStres  pour 
patronner  sa  tyraniiie  et  conserver  notre  honte.  Frappez  du  glaive  excommuni- 
cateur  les  chapelles  des  collies  universitaires.  .  .  £teignez  la  lampe  du  sanc- 
tuaire  suqpendue  depuis  longtemps  prte  de  oe  oadavre. . .  Ah  1  qu'il  sera  grand  dans 
la  mdmoire  et  la  reconnoissance.des  nations  CathoUques,  le  jour  oili  les  vibrations 
de  votre  glaive  auroot  tu^  le  monopole  et  pnrg^  la  France  de  ce  fl6tu  moral  T'  The 
moment  the  bishops,  or  any  of  them  follow  this  advice,  there  is  a  civil  war  in 
France. 

+  There  are  twenty-six  academies  included  in  the  University  of  France — viz., 
Aix,  Amiens,  Angers,  Beean9on,  Bordeaux,  Bourges,  Caen,  Cahors,  Clermont,  Dijon, 
Douai,  Grenoble,  Limoges,  Lyon,  Metz,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Nismes,  OrUaos,  Paris, 
Pau,  Poitiers,  Ilennes,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  and  Toulouse. 
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often  &£  he  deems  it  necessary.*  As  to  the  pupils  of  the  Eeolea 
sScandaires  eccUsiaattqueSy  they  may  be  admitted  to  be  examined 
for  entering  the  University,  provided  they  have  Mowed  a  conrse 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  imder  professors  qualified  according  to 
law ;  this  disposition  to  be  obligatory  only  five  years  firom  the 

Sassing  of  the  law,  by  which  these  ecclesiastical  iiistitutions  have 
tiring  that  time  the  monopoly  of  ignorant  masters.  This  was 
granted  to  them  at  their  friends'  most  earnest  request.  By  this  they 
gained  this  advantage,  that  a  certain  number  of  youths  may  at- 
tend their  institutions  under  pretence  of  taking  orders  up  to  a 
certain  time ;  but  before  taking  them,  they  may  ask  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  University  to  follow  the  instruction  intended  for  civil- 
ians, and  they  are  admissible  accordingly  by  this  special  proviso 
of  the  law.  The  points  objected  to  especially  were  (besides  the 
exclusion  of  memlMBrs  of  rehgious  corporations)  that  of  having  to 
take  academical  degrees  in  order  to  be  either  professor  or  direc- 
tor of  a  private  college,  and  that  of  being  liable  to  be  inspected 
by  the  Government.  These  objections  came,  not  from  the 
heads  of  private  institutions  themselves,  who,  on  the  contrary — 
some  of  them  being  ecclesiastics — ^universally  and  warmly  ap- 
proved of  the  inspection,  about  which  they  were  consulted.! 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Jesuits  wanted  all  the  education  taken 
from  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  to  be  transferred  to  their  own 
exclusively,  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics,  not  ashamed  to  quote  in 
support  of  their  preposterous  pretensions,  the  Gospel  on  the  one 
side,}  and  that  charter  to  wnich  they  have  opposed  the  most 
strenuous  resistance — so  far  at  least  as  they  dared  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  with  great  boldness  since  under  the  guarantees  which 
it  oners  them — on  the  other.  They  talked  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
University  and  of  the  enslavement  of  education  in  France,  when 
the  colleges  under  the  direct  control  of  the  University  contained 
less  pupils  than  the  seminaries  imder  the  absolute  control  of  the 
bishops  who  had  aumonier  in  the  colleges,  and  when  the  great 
majority  of  persons  were  educated  in  mstitutions  but  slightly 
superintended  by  the  University,  and  which  by  their  number 


*  The  clergymen  are  under  the  surveillance  of  their  ecclesiastical  sopenon^  and 
■o  is  the  reli^ons  instruction  given  in  these  private  coUeges. 

t  Rap)»ort  par  M.  Thiers,  p.  41. 

i  Desgarets,  MonopoU,  p.  670.  **  L'Eglise  k  de  droit  divin  le  ponvoir  d'enseigner 
par  voie  d'autorittf  et  inddpendamment  aes  pouvoirs  temporels."  Mantalemoert 
attacked  the  law  introduced  in  1 844  in  the  name  «f  liberty  and  religion.  The  Areh- 
bishop  of  Cologne  understood  liberty  to  mean,  the  denial  to  Protestants  of  partid- 
paling  in  the  benefits  of  public  schools ;  and  the  Prussian  Government  hav- 
ing ordered  a  college  to  be  called  **  evangelical/'  the  archbishop  wiUidrew  the 
Catholic  chaplain  from  it.  That  was  in  1829  :  in  1837,  his  successor,  the  famooa 
Droete  Vischering,  did  the  same,  because  the  college  was  ^  mixed" — that  is^  because 
Protestants  were  admitted  to  it.    Coquerel,  page  18. 
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offered  the  greatest  scope  to  competition  and  freedom.*  The 
war  which  has  since  violently  been  carried  on  against  the  Uni- 
versity, was  opened  in  1840,  when  a  publication  appeared,!  by  a 
society  of  ecclesiastics^  but  written  by  the  Abbe  Garot,  aumonier 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Nancy,  wno,  by  preserving  his  incog- 
nito thought  of  being  able  to  keep  his  conscience  and  his  plac«. 
Before  this  publication,  the  University  was  hated  as  much  as  ever, 
but  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  too  recent,  the  pretender  too 
young,  the  faithful  not  yet  ready,  the  Government  strong  and 
resolute  ;  the  attacks,  therefore,  were  neither  violent  nor  public. 
The  tremendous  evils  which  M.  Garot  exposed,  however,  if  trucy 
ought  to  have  determined  him  long  before  to  leave  such  a  place 
of  iniqidty  as  a  Royal  College,  and  avoided  countenancing  by  his 
presence  such  abominations  as  he  honestly  exposes.  No  one  took 
notice  of  his  libel :  in  1841,  things  went  on  quietly :  in  1842,  the 
Bishop  of  Belley — apropos  of  nothing — calls  the  Royal  Colleges 
schools  of  pestilence ;  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  takes  upon  him- 
self to  attack  from  his  Episcopal  chair  and  in  the  church  a  pro- 
fessor, (M.  Gratien  Arnold,)  who  answers  him  pretty  sharply, 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres  attacks  the  whole  University,  and  M. 
Cousin  by  name,  for  bringing  up  a  godless  generation  ;  then  the 
writers  in  the  Univers^  to  prove  the  bad  instruction  given  in  the 
Royal  Colleges,  attack  in  a  pamphlet  and  by  name  eighteen  pro- 
fessors, not  one  of  whom  was  professor  in  a  Royal  CoUege.  This 
was  in  March  1842.  Yet  the  University  and  ner  members  kept 
quiet,  and  despised  their  assailants.  In  May  1843,  at  last  and 
after  a  series  of  provocations  which  need  scarcely  be  mentioned, 
M.  Libri  took  up  the  pen,  and  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes  of  the  1st  of  tnat  month,  the  first  of  the  letters  which  he 
has  since  re-edited  in  the  volume,  the  title  of  which  appears  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

We  regret  that,  having  to  make  the  question  as  well  the  cha- 
racter of  the  parties  clear  to  our  readers,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  put  off  so  long  speaking  of  this  work  and  of  its  author.  We 
regret  still  more  that  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extend- 

*  The  46  ]7>yal  colleges  contained  only  .  .  19,000  papils. 

The  Beminaries,     ......  20,000 

Colleges  of  the  communes,  312  in  number,  .  .  26,000 

Private  institutions,  1016  in  number,        .  .  .  36,000 

Total,  .  .  101,000 

Thiers,  Rapport,  p.  23.  The  violence  of  the  attacks  on  the  Univermty  has  produced 
effects  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  Jesuits  expected.  The  pupils  at  the  Royal  Col- 
leges, at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  November  last,  exceeded  20,400. 

f  *'Le  monopole  universitaire  d^voiU  k  la  France  lib^rale,  et  i  la  France  Catho- 
lique  par  une  soci^t^  d^eocl^siastiques  sous  U  prudence  de  TAbb^  Rolirbacher." — 
Gbnin,  p.  137. 
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edy  as  the  much  that  remains  of  importance  to  say,  will  prevent 
us  from  speaking  of  both  as  fully  as  they  deserve*  M.  Libri  has 
been  the  object  of  the  most  scurrilous,  as  well  as  groundless  attacks 
from  the  Jesuitical  party,  because  it  was  more  easy  for  persons 
without  respect  for  truth,  to  abuse  the  author  than  to  answer  his 
letters.  He  is  represented  by  them  as  a  stupid  mortal,  unworthy 
alike  of  esteem  as  a  man,  and  of  notice  as  a  writer.  Yet  his 
career — the  high  station  that  he  fills — the  reputation  which  he 
enjoys — are  the  best  answer  to  the  despicable  calumnies  which 
have  been  heaped  upon  him. 

M.  Libri,  bom  in  1804  at  Florence,  of  an  old  and  bi^l^ 
esteemed  family,  settled  in  Paris  about  fourteen  years  ago.  His 
talents  as  a  mathematician  attracted  tlie  attention  of  Lacroix — 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  analysts  of  his  day,  and  secured  to 
him  his  friendship.  In  a  few  years,  M.  Libri  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  and  is  now  professor  at  the  College  de 
France,  as  well  as  at  the  Sorbonne  or  University,  having  succeeded 
his  early  fidend  Lacroix.  He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  ridacteurs 
du  Journal  des  Savansy  along  with  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
France,  and  to  that  publication  he  contributed,  (in  1838),  two 
excellent  articles  on  the  Italian  historians — which  we  men- 
tion only  to  show  the  variety  of  his  acquirements.  Any  one 
who  has  read  those  two  papers  will  not  be  surprised  at  his  hav- 
ing been  placed  foremost  in  a  commission  for  cataloguing  and 
preserving  all  the  historical  manuscripts  in  France.  His  arti- 
cles in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondesj  are  among  the  most  learned, 
as  well  as  most  attractive  of  that  highly  and  justly  esteemed 
publication ;  and  probably  his  masterlv  article  on  Galileo,  (vol. 
xxvii.  4™e  sir.  p.  94,)*  has  contributed  not  a  little  in  drawing  on 
him  the  odium  plusquam  theoloaicum  of  his  slanderers.  The  work 
that  has  added  still  more  to  the  reputation  of  M.  Libri,  is  his 
history  of  Mathematical  Sciences  in  Italy,  from  the  restoration 
of  literature  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,t  as  it  required  such 
variety  of  information  and  of  languages,  (among  others,  Arabic,) 

*  It  is  now  the  fashion,  by  either  sciolists  or  dishonest  writers,  to  represent  the 
Inquisition  all  mercy  and  meekness,  and  Galileo  as  having  nothing  to  complain  of 
the  treatment  he  received.  The  Dublin  Retiev,  in  this  aee  and  for  this  coontEy, 
has  not  shrunk  from  the  advocacy  of  that  tribunal.  (Seelhiblin  Bev^  voL  v.)  If 
the  arguments  used  in  that  publication  were  to  prevail,  any  man  of  genius  who  in- 
sists on  the  truth  of  his  views  might  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  In- 
quisition, as  Gralileo  was  for  ^  his  extreme  intemperance."  Kidieulons  as  it  may 
seem,  the  out-and-out  Jesuits  are  still  against  Gralileo.  A  certain  Abb^  Matal^ 
has  written  what  he  calls  the  Anti-Copemic,  to  prove  matkematioaUy  that  the  earth 
is  immoveable,  and  the  sun  turning  round  it.  The  book  has  been  advertised  on 
the  chnreh-doors  everywhere,  and  either  given  or  sold  as  the  poor  eountry  people 
came  out  from  mass. — Gr^nin,  p.  148.    See  Libri,  p.  26. 

+  Histoire  des  Sciences  Math^matiques  en  ftalie,  fte.  4  vds.  8va  Ptuis 
1838^1841. 
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in  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Its  au- 
thor obtained  the  applause  of  learned  Europe,  and  the  abuse  of 
Jesuitical  France,  even  for  this  work,  on  the  publication  of  his 
"  Lettres  sur  le  Clerge."*  But  the  very  extent  and  utter  shame- 
lessness  of  the  abuse,  in  which  the  writers  have  surpassed  them- 
selves, prove  the  high  character  of  the  work ;  it  shows  how  they 
are  stung,  and  how  impossible  they  have  found  it  to  be,  even  to 
attempt  an  answer,  which,  however  violent,  might  still  take  the 
form  of  argument,  and  not  be  so  completely  disgraced  to  the 
character  of  Christians  and  of  gentlemen. 

M.  Libri's  first  letter  is  on  uberty  of  conscience.    He  rapidly 
sketches  the  progress  of  Jesuitism  in  France,  shows  how  it  is 

*  We  transcribe  some  of  these  abuses,  not  so  much  to  the  honour  of  M.  Libri, 
as  to  show  of  what  ^the  partisans  of  the  Jesuits  are  cajpable.    Let  us  first  hear 
M.  Desgarets.      We  quote  him  because  the  Bishop  of  Chartres  says,  that  his 
book  "  eat  un  ouvrage  vraiment  cUasique."    Now  here  are  some  specimens  of 
dassidsm.:    "  Chacun  de  ces  rolumes  (he  speaks  of  the  history  of  mathematical 
sciences)  est  de  quatre  k  cinq  cent  pages.     Les  deux  ou  trois  cents  premieres  se 
Gomposent  par  moitid  de  noms  propres  et  de  notes  prises  de  toutes  Ijs  o6t^  et  les 
deux  ou  trois  cents  autres  sont  tout  simplement  des  manuscrits  pris  dans  nos  biblio- 
theques  et  imprimt^  ^  son  profit. . . .  C'est  la  haine  qui  verse  sa  bile,  haine  menteuse, 
ignorante,  sans  vie  pour  Texpression  comme  pour  la  pens^,  mais  qui  veut  fiiire 
quatre  volumes  pour  gagner  de  Targent .  . .  £h  bien  f  ce  fanatique  d*irreligion  et 
de  haine  anti-chr^tienne,  anti-monarchique,  anti-sociale,  les  grand-maitres  de  TUni- 
versit^  Font  ddcord  4  la  premiere  vue,  gratuitement,  selon  toutes  les  apparenoes  et 
sans  examen,  de  tons  les  titres  du  bazaar  universitaire  .  .  .  lui,  impie  nirieux,  lui, 
anti-Fr8n9ais,  qui  8*est  appliqu^  dans  plusieurs  de  ses  Merits,  &  d^nigrer,  non  pas 
seulement  le  Christianisme,  mais  tout<»  nos  gloires  seientifiques,  pour  donner  la 
superiority  4  des  Italiens  la  plupart  sans  nom.    Math^aticien  du  second  ordre  (dit 
un  journal)  ses  premiers  travaux  sont  ind^hifrables,  et  ses  demiers  essais  ont  €i6 
des  graves  errenrs." — Pp.  20  and  21.    Pretty  well  for  a  prie&t !    We  think  that 
no  literature  of  any  age  or  country  furnishes  a  piece  of  absurd  vituperation  like 
this.     In  a  letter  of  the  Univert,  (the  journal  of  the  Jesuits,  and  probably  the  one 
alluded  to  in  the  above  passage  by  Desgarets,  dated  the  28th  of  June  1843,  and  re- 
printed in  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Veuillot,  editor  of  that  paper,  entitled,  **  Libert^  d'£n- 
seigaement,"  the  following  passages  occur  i-^**  Les  autres  universitaires  se  ruent  k 
I'ennemi  de  leur  propre  mouvement :  on  pent  croire  qu'ils  se  soucient  pea  que 
vous  (the  letter  is  addressed  to  M.  VlUemain,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction)  les 
r^oompensiez  ou  non.     M.  Libri  se  sert  de  I'arme  du  6ravo,  du  stylet.    (Let  the 
reader  observe,  that  the  letters  of  M.  Libri  are  published  with  his  name,  and  this 
vile  attack  on  him  was  anonymous.)  ...  Or  M.  Libri  ment  et  vous  le  savez  bien. . . . 
Dans  les  luttes  de  la  presse  ou  rencontrent  toutes  sortes  d'adversaires. . .  les  plus  em- 
barraseaats  sont  ceux  qui  r^pugneut  par  leur  m^diocrit^  noire  et  par  la  cauteleuse 
candenr  avec  laquelle  ils  mentent  d'un  bout  4  Fautre  au  public  et  4  eux-m^mes. 
Je  voudrais  faire  bien  connaitre  a  mes  lecteurs  cet  universitaire,  et  je  ne  puis  ;  car 
il  faudrait  copier  tout  son  article  :  on  verrait  I'impudence  la  plus  carr^  qui  se  soit 
depuis  longtemps  produite  au  jour.    Cela  nVst  jms  fiirieux  :  c'est  nne  belle  mare 
bien  calme  et  bien  croupie.    Point  de  bouillonnement,  mais  de  la  vase.    Si  vous 
n'aviez  pas  jet^  votre  pens^  la  dedans,.  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  je  n'aurai  jamais  eu 
le  courage  d'  y  plonger  la  main."    .We  beg  pardon  of  our  readers  for  transcribing, 
though  in  a  iOjreign  language,  sueh  ribaldry  ;  but  we  were  forced  to  it,  to  show  that 
we  do  not  exaggerate.     Who  would  have  believed  us  in  Great  Britain,  if  we  had 
stated  that  such  things  were  written  and  tolerated  by  the  leaders  of  a  large,  influ- 
ential, and,  above  all,  rel'ujiotu  party  at  Paris  1 — by  bishops,  by  high-born  noble- 
men, bv  delicate  ladies,  by  men  of  education,  of  influeooe,  and  (proh  pudor  I)  of 
state!  ' 

VOL.  II.      NO.  IV.  2  S 
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incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  and  the 
independence  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  points  out  by  what 
unblushing  calumnies  and  insult  all  those  who  difiGer  from  them 
have  been  attacked  by  the  party.  Liberty  of  conscience^  he 
thence  argues,  is  seriously  tlureatened  by  this  party.  ,But  are 
there  Jesuits  in  France  1  he  asks  in  his  second  letter.  No  doubt, 
he  answers. 

**  We  now  can  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  fact-  Yes ; 
the  Jesuits  are  in  France ;  besides  that  they  admit  it,  they  may  be  re- 
cognized from  their  works,  the  violence  of  their  discussions,  the  agi- 
tation they  cause  in  the  country,  the  oppression  which  they  exercise 
on  the  clergy,  their  moral  maxims,  so  often  branded  but  never  changed, 
their  probabilism,  their  mental  restrictions,  their  hatred  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Gallican  Church.  Yes ;  they  are  among  us  and  about  us ; 
they  are  the  same  men,  professing  the  same  doctrines,  and  bringiDg 
along  with  them  the  same  dangers  as  of  old." — ^P.  65. 

He  then  points  out  by  what  means  they  spread  and  support 
themselves,  and  alludes  still  more  especially,  shortly  but  severely, 
to  the  immoral  doctrines  that  they  profess,  and  the  demoralizing 
system  of  inquiry  into  people's  conscience  that  they  pursue.  It 
was  on  the  publication  of  this  letter,  that  the  Univers  gave  a  place 
in  its  columns  to  the  anonymous  letter  to  M.  Villemain,  from 
which  we  have  given  some  extracts  in  the  last  note. 

M.  Libri,  accused  of  falsehood  with  reference  to  the  immora- 
lity of  the  maxims  taught,  and  of  the  questions  put  by  the  Je- 
suits in  the  confessional,  was  driven  to  defend  himself.  He  did 
so  in  a  manner  that  we  are  sure  must  have  made  his  slanderers 
rue  the  time  that  they  ever  provoked  such  an  adversaiy.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  a  part  of  the  proof  of  his 
charge ;  but  there  is  another,  by  far  the  most  important  to  fa- 
thers, and  to  society  at  large,  that  we  can  scarcely  do  more  than 
allude  to.  We,  of  course,  mean  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
in  our  own  times  are  either  so  silly  or  so  ignorant  of  its  real  nature 
as  to  press  its  introduction  among  us,  are  guilty  of  the  attempt  to 
inflict  upon  our  society  a  greater  curse  than  ever  the  genius  or  evil 
inflicted  upon  any  other.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  abuses.  We 
leave  them  all  out  of  sight ;  we  speak  of  the  legitimate  use  of 
auricular  confession  and  its  concomitant  casuistry.  No  man  or 
woman  is  any  longer  to  follow  the  dictate  of  his  conscience  and 
of  his  understanding  in  judging  of  right  and  wrong ;  he  must  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  a  man,  often  unfit,  on  account  of  his  ignorance, 
for  every  other  oflice,*  and  instead  of  forming  his  manners  and 


*  ^  Si  quis  in  studiorum  decursu  inepti  ad  philosophiam  aut  ad  theologiam  depn* 
hensi  fueriat  ad  casuum  studia. . .  destiuoiitur."— iiaC.  iStud,  Beg.  Prot,  19. 4. 
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principles  according  to  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel,  bend  the  rule, 
and  elude  that  holy  law  by  false  interpretations,  and  reduce  all 
Christian  morality  to  doubt  and  problem.  The  innermost  secrets 
of  one's  heart,  not  more  than  that  of  those  to  whom  God,  nature, 
and  all  human  laws  have  united  us,  are  to  be  unreservedly  laid 
open  to  a  stran^r,  who  is  to  judge  of  every  act,  of  every  word,  and 
of  every  thou^t  that  one  has  or  has  not  done,  uttered,  or  in- 
dulged in.  The  minutest  circumstances  are  to  be  stated,  and  even 
the  passing  feelings  which  man  often  wishes  to  forget,  or  which 
he  as  often  can  scarcely  account  for  to  himself,  are  to  be  minutely 
analyzed. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  value  the  correctness  of  the  statements 
laid  before  him,  and  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  a  penitent's  soul 
or  otherwise,  these  ^'  spiritual  doctors"  have  the  right  to  put  ques- 
tions, and  to  enter  into  a  minute  investigation  of  every  act,  or  word, 
or  thought.  This,  applied  particular^  to  one  class  of  inquiries, 
opens  the  way  to  evils,  the  consequences  of  which  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. Unfortunately,  we  cannot  adduce  the  proofs  of  what  we 
say,  as  the  subject  cannot  bear  exposure  :  ^^  The  faithful  belong- 
ing to  the  Reformed  Churches,  have  only  a  vague,  incomplete, 
and,  on  the  whole,  too  indulgent  an  opinion  on  auricular  confes- 
sion and  the  discretionary  power  of  a  confessor."*  There  are 
books  printed /or  the  use  of  young  clergymen  and  students^  of  which 
we  have  long  hesitated  in  giving  even  the  titles ;  these  are  very 
cheap  volumes,  worth  about  eighteenpence  each,  and  we  solemn- 
ly declare,  that  those  books  contain  more  filth,  and  teach  more 
impurities  than  any  other  book  that  is  or  ever  was  written  in  any 
other  age  or  country.  All  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  in  their 
worst  moments,  never  approached  to  the  extravagant  abuse  of  per- 
verse and  disordered  imagination  which  these  books  reach .f   This 

*  Coquerel.  Lettre  k  TArch^veque  de  Lyon.  Farifl,  1844.  The  author  is 
minlBter  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Paris. 

•f-  *<  Collationes  practicee  in  sextum  et  nonum — [to  understand  this  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  know,  that  the  tuih  oommandmenty  according  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  the 
uvenih  according  to  Protestants,  and  that  the  ninth  is  part  uf  the  tenth'\ — Decalogi 
prseceptum  nee  non  conjugatorum  ofiicia  jussu  ill.  et  rev.  F.  M.  £.  dc  Gualy  epis- 
copi  Sancti  Flori  editse  et  pro  aeminario  suo  adoptat«."  Lngduui,  1838.  12nio. 
M.  Coquerel  wanted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  book,  but  found  it  impossible,  although 
in  Latin,  for  "  souscette  gaze  trop  transparente  on  trouve  un  trait«$  complet  de  tou.H 
les  genres  de  luxure  et  d'impudicit^  possible  et  impossible  ;  nn  traitc  qui  ne  sauvc 
aucun  detail  et  qui  adinet  comme  plausibles  des  abominations  fabuleuKCs,  des  abo- 
minations inonies  et  des  raffinemens  d*inipuret^  dont  Thorreur  fait  reculcr  les  pins 
intr^pides  d^bauch^s,  dont  le  nom  meme  CHt  inconnuc  dans  la  langue  des  honnetc-s 
gens." — P.  24.  M.  Coquerel  has  ventured  to  give  the  table  of  contents  of  the  volume 
which  he  so  justly  diaracterizes — but  we  cannot  even  do  that;  we  may,  however,  add, 
and  fully  approve  what  he  says,  a  little  faitlier  on  :  <<  Nous  rafiirmons  devant  Dieu 
. . .  si  ce  livre  avait  iX£  lu,  pas  une  mere  ne  soufTrirait  que  sa  fille  s'agenouill&t  devant 
un  confessional ;  pas  un  mari  ne  permettrait  a  sa  femme  de  jetoumer  a  confesse ;  pas 
un  fianc^  n'oubli^rait  de  mettre  pour  condition  a  son  manage  que  sa  future  n'allat 
point  porter  a  ce  tribunal  sans  appel,  les  pudiques  pr^mices  de  aa  oonfiaace.'* — 
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was  not  the  case  with  the  writers  and  professors  of  the  Gallican 
Church ;  they  passed  over  this  part  of  tneir  subject  with  as  great 
moderation,  and  as  much  delicacy  asr  it  admitted ;  nor  did  they, 
by  so  doing,  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  Church  and  their  minis- 
try. Even  now,  we  learn  from  M.  Libri,  (page  79,)  in  the 
elementary  books  for  students,  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  Compen- 
dium by  Carrifere,)  none  of  the  questions  are  touched  upon  which 
cause  such  disgust  in  the  works  quoted  in  the  foregoing  note. 

We  hasten  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  enter  upon  the 
others,  forcibly  and  masterly  dwelt  upon  by  M.  Libri,  that  is,  those 
relating  to  the  immoral  principles  as  to  truth  and  honesty,  incul- 
cated by  the  Jesuits  of  our  own  days,  just  ajs  was  done  by  their 
elder  brethren.  To  prove  his  case,  M.  Libri  limits  himself  to 
quote  contemporary  authorities,  such  as  are  received  in  the  French 
schools  of  divmity — ^for  instance,  Moullet.*  We  shall  do  the  same 
in  giving  some  instances  of  Jesuitical  moral  principles.  First,  as 
to  truth : — 

'^  A  widow  is  judicially  bound  to  state  whether  she  concealed  any 
of  her  late  husband's  property.     She  answers  in  the  negative,  al- 


Page  25.  This  is  a  work  which  may  probably  sett  for  half  a  emwtc  by  order  of  a 
bishop,  and  for  the  instraction  of  youth.  Another  bishop,  that  of  Makis,  BouTier 
before  referred  to,  has  deemed  it  consistent  with  his  character  to  print  a  **  Difiser- 
tatio  in  sextum  Decalogi  prftMseptum,  et  Supplementum  ad  Tractatum  de  Matrimo- 
nio," — a  little  book  which  sells  for  fifteen  pence,  and  has  had  tkn  editions  already. 
A  certain  Rousselot,  professor  of  theology  at  Grenoble,  thinking  of  editing  the 
moral  theology  of  Saettler,  a  large  and  heavy  work,  publishes,  as  a  specimen,  a 
small  pamphlet,  in  the  cheapest  fonh,  with  the  title,  *^  J.  6.  Saettleri  in  Sextum 
Decalogi  preeceptum,  in  conjugum  obligationes  et  quaedtoi  matrimonium  spectantia 
pnelectiones.  Excerpsit,  notis  et  noTis  qusesitis  amplificavit  ac  typis  mandari  cara- 
vit  P.  J.  Rousselot  in  gratiam  neo-confessiorum  et  diseipulorum.  Bto.  Gra- 
tianopoli,  1840,  and  1844."  Another  work  of  greater  pretensions,  and  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  more  frequently,  is  entitled,  ^  £xamen  Baisonntf  on 
Decisions  sur  les  Commanderaens."  2  vols.  9vo.  Lyons,  1 842.  (Lyons,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  the  head- quarters  of  the  Jesuits,  and  many  of  the  most  objectionable 
books  are  published  there.  The  publisher  of  this  <'  Examen*'  is  also  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  Desgarets*  productions./  Although  written  in  French,  there  are  parts  of  it 
in  Latin,  to  prevent  their  b^g  ffetterally  known.  We  beg  to  attempt  one  or  two 
extracts,  to  show  how  far  back  to  Uie  most  dark  times  these  writers  would  take  us : — 
^  Concubitus  cum  deemone  in  forma  viri,  mulieris,  aut  alicujus  bestie," — (torn.  I, 
p.  296) — is  treated  of  as  a  possible  and  grave  offence  ;  and  the  same  is  done  by 
Rousselot  and  Bouvier,  but  m  terms  we  cannot  transcribe.  And  tonu  ii.,  p.  336, — 
<<  Quid  dicendum  si  cognoscatur  impotentiam  ex  maleficio  provenire  I  Si  malefi- 
cium  toUi  nequit  intra  triennium  remedio  humane  neque  oratione  aut  exorcismis . . . 
matrimonium  dirimit ...  si  veniat  ex  imaginatione,  oiUo,  verecundia,  etc,  (quse  saepe 
demoni  tribuitur) . . .  de  ea  ratiocinandum  sicut  si  veniret  ex  maleiicio." 

*  The  title  of  the  work  is.  Compendium  Theologin  Moralis  ad  osum  Theologiv 
Candidatorum,  2  torn.  Friburgi  Helvetiorum,  1834  and  35.  Friburg  is  well  known 
as  the  stronghold  of  the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland.  Moullet*s  work  has  the  approbs' 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Lausanne,  who  recommends  it  to  students  and 
to  his  clergy  ;  among  other  reasons,  because  it  was  used  in  manuscript  for  tevenl 
years  previous  by  the  Jesuits  of  Friburg,  in  their  college. 
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though  in  point  of  foct  she  did ;  is  she  guilty  of  telling  a  &lsehood  f 
No ;  provided  she  means  in  her  answer  to  s^j  that  she  has  concealed 
nothing  that  she  is  .bound  tp  teUj  that  is  what  was  ceir^ainlj  her  own, 
but  of  which  fihe  might  most  prcibahly  be  deprived  by  the  successor  of 
her  husband.  And  no  doubt  she  can  even  make  an  affidavit  to  the 
truth  of  what  she  says/'*  "  Suppose  a  person  swears,  intending  to 
cheat  and  <leceive,  how  is  he  bound?  By  virtue  of  religion  he  is  not 
hound  at  alV^  "  Hence  a  person  who  gives  a  feigned  consent  to 
marriage,  jdoes  not  contr^t  i^atrimony.":^  ^'  Should  a  person  seduce 
a  woman  under  a  solenm  and  sincere  promise  of  marriage,  I  think  it 
most  probable  that  such  a  promise  is  null  and  void,  because  it  is  radi- 
cally of  no  value  as  being  contra  honos  mores,^*^  "  Many  divines, 
chiefly  now"  (does  it  mean  since  the  Revolution  of  1830?)  "are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  enough  to  declare  a  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  the  real  sum  either  paid  in  a  purchase  or  inherited,  to 
avoid  paying  the  whole  stamp  or  legacy  duties.  •  .  .  .  .  This 
opinion  does  not  .seem  improbal]»le  to  me."§ 

So  much  for  truth.    Now  as  to  honesty^ — 

"  The  creditor  who  keeps  secretly  as  much  of  thejproperty  of  his 
debtor  as  .the  latter  owes  him,  is  not  guilty  of  theil."ir  This  is  by 
virtue  of  what  is  called  '^  coTfipensatio  occuUot,'*  vgrhich  is  admitted  also 
in  the  case  of  a  tailor,  "  who  adopts  it  to  p^,y  himself  off  what  is  fairly 
due  to  him,  and  who,  were  he  to  insist  pn  full  payment,  could  not 
stand  the  competition  of  other  tailors  who  have  recourse  to  occult  com- 
pensation,'* (diat  is  to  say,  to  keeping  what  belongs  to  their  customers:) 
^'  in  like  cases  grave  divines  acquit  the  tailors  pf  sin."**  The  same 
is  to  be  held  with  respect  to  a  servant  who  ^'  having,  without  theological 
guilt,  broken  a  costly  china  vase,  -the  master  deducts  the  value  from 
his  salary.  The  servant  pilfers  now  and  then  from  his  master,  a  shil- 
ling or  two  at  a  time,  to  make  up  the  sum  deducted  from  his  salary. 
This  servant  acts  quite  lawfully  in  compensating  himself."  ff  In  play- 
ing there  are  certain  frauds  ^ell  known  and  used  even  among  well- 
behaved  persons.;  as  for  instance  looking  at  the  cards  of  their  adver- 
sary, if  he  be  not  sharp  in  putting  them  out  of  sight."  ^;( 

These  specimens  will,  we  suppose,  be  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  our  readers  that  a  Govemm,ent  wotdd  be  guilty  of  a 
gross  dereliction  of  their  duty  were  they  to  sdlow  persons  who 


*  Monllet,  torn.  i.  p.  256.  t  Ibid.  p.  221. 

X  Ibid.  p.  621.    Th«6e  prindtdes  are  repudiated  by  Dens,  Theol.  Mor.  de  Jura- 
mento,  N.  156. 

n  Exameii  nusonni,  tom.  i.  p.  428.    Hub  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lycmnet,  Tract. 
de^mtiM  etjuref  a  Lyons  book  of  1836. 

^  Examen,  torn.  L  p.  881.    The  Jesuits  of  Lyons  were  caught  acting  on  these 
prrndples,  and  fined  by  the  office  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 

f  MoaUet,  torn.  L  p.  824.  **  Ibid.  p.  522. 

ft  Ibid.  p.  528,  524.  :($  Examen,  torn.  i.  p.  864. 
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profess,  propagate,  and  teach  such  principles,  to  infect  the 
rising  veneration,  by  trusting  to  them  the  unrestrained  educa- 
tion of  young  persons.  We  think,  also,  that  M.  Libri,  and 
those  who  have  like  him  fearlessly  exposed  to  public  execration 
such  corrupting  maxims,  deserve  the  thanks  of  mankind.  But 
what  will  our  readers  think  of  the  impudence  of  a  party  who 
propagate  them,  and  yet  attack  the  University  as  a  seminary  of 
immorality  and  vice  I 

We  must  hasten  to  conclude.  The  fourth  letter  of  M.  Libri 
is  extremely  interesting,  being  a  history  of  the  stru^les  of  the 
University  against  the  religious  orders,  who  tried  to  invade  it  as 
early  as  the  oeginning  of  the  13th  century;  and  we  sincerely 
regret  that  we  have  no  space  left  for  doing  more  than  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  part  of  the  work.  The  fifth 
and  last  letter  is  "  on  the  liberty  oi  instruction  according  to  the 
French  laws."  It  contains  a  rapid,  as  well  as  correct,  account  of  the 
origin  and  present  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  which  we  have 
already  given  somewhat  more  at  length,  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
our  readers ;  it  contains  also  some  very  just  observations  on  the 
debates  which  were  going  to  take  place  on  the  law  which  was 
discussed  before  the  French  Houses  m  May  and  June  last.  With- 
out a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  opmions  and  political  life 
of  several  leading  persons  mentioned  by  M.  Libri,  as  expected 
to  participate  in  the  discussion,  than  we  can  expect  the  general- 
ity of  our  readers  to  possess,  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  his 
observations  would  be  duly  appreciated,  unaccompanied  by  expla- 
nations, for  which  we  have  no  room.  There  is,  however,  a  do- 
cument mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  added  at  length  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  too  interesting  to  be  overlooked  by  us. 

It  appears,  that  on  a  circular  being  addressed  to  the  Bishops 
at  Pans,  by  the  ministers  of  pubUc  worship,  respecting  the  at- 
tacks on  the  University,  six  prelates  met  at  Paris,  and  sent  their 
observations  in  the  stricttst  confidence  to  all  the  French  bishops^  r&- 
auesting  them,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  substance  of 
the  answers  to  the  Minister  from  each  bishop,  to  vary  the  expres- 
sions, and  thus  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  concert  These  ob- 
servations were  secretly  lithographed  by  an  unknown  printer. 
It  would  be  too  long,  although  extremely  interesting,  to  analyze 
them ;  we  shall  therefore  only  allude  to  some  of  their  most  promi- 
nent points.  First  of  all,  these  priests  appear  not  so  abusive  of  the 
University  when  in  secret  conclave,  as  they  are  when  thgr  write 
for  public  effect  and  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Next,  (and  Louis  Philippe  ougnt  to  look  to  this),  the  gene- 
rality of  bishops  are  informed,  tnat  the  royal  family  would  be  glad 
of  their  assistance  in  case  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  and  that  there- 
fore the  bishops  need  not  fear  being  proceeded  against  for  breaking 
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the  law.  It  would  be  done  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Lastly,  it 
is  observed,  that  the  real  reason  of  the  dislike,  on  the  part  of  the 
new  dynasty,  of  the  education  being  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  is  the  fear  that  the  youths  would  be  taught  not  to  like  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family ;  the  bishops,  it  is  suggested,  who  can  do  it 
conscientiously  J  ought  to  say  something  to  give  the  Government 
confidence  on  this  head.  To  these  suggestions,  others  (^uite  cha- 
racteristic of  the  party  are  added :  for  instance, — as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Mmister  of  Public  Instruction,  (M.  Villemain), 
is  a  vain  man,  fond  of  praise,  and  as  he  goes  regularly  to  massj  it 
would  be  as  well  to  modify  the  abuse  of  the  University  with 
praise  of  the  man  for  this  and  other  good  actions  of  his.* 

The  alarming  part  of  this  business  is  the  existence  of  a  secret 
committee,  commanding  a  secret  press,  and  secretly  influencing 
the  apparently /re«  unanimous  opmions  of  the  bishops,  who  draw 
their  inspirations  not  from  religion,  but  from  unknown  and  irre- 
sponsible advisers.  Ought  a  government  to  be  over-confident  of 
tne  loyalty  of  such  men  ?  This  system  of  secrecy  goes  much 
farther ;  it  begins  from  a  secret  body  directing  bishops,  and  it 
ends  with  secret  societies  being  formed  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
ligion. More  real  dangers  are  to  be  apprehended  in  France  from 
the  secret,  than  from  tne  known,  part  of  Jesuitism.  We  have 
seen  it  can  admit  persons  who  may  live  utterly  unknown  and  un- 
suspected by  the  public  of  belonging  to  it.  Such  persons  con- 
tinue to  mix  with  all  classes,  and  it  is  through  them  that  Jesuit- 
ism attempts  to  penetrate  now,  as  it  did  in  rormer  times,  into  all 
branches  of  the  government,  the  army,  the  courts  of  law,  the  ca- 
binet— without  speaking  of  the  Church,  where  it  is  already  all- 
powerful.  There  is  one  of  these  societies,  called  "  Association 
Catholique."  For  the  present  the  authorities  (the  hierarchy  it  is 
called)  that  are  to  guide  it,  are  not  determined  upon ;  in  future, 
it  is  said,  "  they  shall  be  such  as  Providence  may  inspire  us." 

"  Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  association  shall  never  inform  any 
one  of  the  existence  of  this  society,  and  either  directly  or  indirectly 
make  known  to  any  body  whatever  the  means,  the  existence,  or  the 
rules  of  this  work  ....  Every  novice  admitted  to  the  Association,  shall 
swear  to  fight  to  death  the  enemies  of  humanity.  All  his  days  and  all 
his  hours  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  development  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion.f  He  swears  eternal  hatred  to  the  genius  of  evil,  and  promises 
absolute  and  unreserved  submission  to  our  holy  Father  the  Pope,  and 


*  This,  however^  is  what  has  not  heea  done.  M.  yillemam,  worried  with  inces- 
sant and  keen  pertinacity,  has  been  driven  out  of  his  senses,  and  no  doubt  his  un- 
scmpnlous  enemies  will  represent  this  as  a  visitation  for  his  anti-jesuitical  conduct. 

t  Of  course  for  a  Roman  Catholic  those  only  who  belong  to  his  creed  are 
Christians. 
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to  the  hierarchkk  superiors  of  the  Associations."*  The  director  in  ad- 
mitting him,  says :  "  We  have  one  soldier  moreJ* 

The  Association  is  the  great  support  of  the  bishops  in  their 
polemics,  and  it  will  certainly  be  in  the  elections  of  aeputies  to 
the  Lower  House,  if  allowed  to  grow.t  And  Louis  Philippe,  on 
the  abstract  principle  of  liberty y  is  to  allow  such  persons,  so  orga- 
nized, professing  such  principles  as  obedience  to  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, hating  his  dynasty,  sworn  to  support  despotism,  acting  on 
human  passions  and  interests,  in  the  name  of  uie  Almighty  and 
as  his  ministers,  to  have  the  uncontrolled  education  of  youth 
given  over  to  them  t 

Let  no  one  truly  religious  be  imposed  upon  by  the  calumnies 
heaped  on  the  University  and  its  bright^  ornaments  by  the 
pseudo-religious  party  which  we  have  been  describing.  To  all 
their  unfair  and  unoecoming  abuse  we  shall  be  satisfied,  with 
opposing  the  quiet  and  mild  opinion  of  M.  Coquerel : — 

"  If  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  well  founded — ^if 
the  University  gave  an  atheistical  instruction — ^if  pan&eism  and  in- 
fidelity were  rampant  in  the  colleges,  the  Roman  clergy  should  not 
complain  alone.  We  Protestant  pastors  would  raise  our  voice  as  high 
as  they  do,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  volume,  the  only  rule  of  our 

faith It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  out  of  more  that  800  Protestant 

pastors  NOT  one  has  joined  the  outcry  of  the  Catholic  clergy It  is 

a  fact,  that  whilst  the  Roman  bishops  declare  that  France  and  her 
rising  generation  are  under  an  atheistical  education,  the  Protestant 
pastors,  (who  have  a  still  greater  interest  in  the  question,  being 
fathers,)  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  partake  of  the  uneasiness  of  the 
bishops,  nor  see  any  proofs  of  that  deep  irreligion  that  finghtens  their 
lordships.  I  am  either  greatly  mistaken,  or  our  tranquil  silence  will 
quiet  more  than  the  noisy  censures  will  alarm.  From  the  contrast, 
this  irresistible  consequence  will  be  drawn,  that  Protestantism  has 
nothing  to  fear  fi*om  philosophy,  whilst  Catholicism,  when  tUiramontane 
and  Jesuitical,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  live  with  it'^'f 

We  shall  close  our  article  with  one  observation.  We  have  seen 
that  the  majority  of  the  bishops  have  been  of  Louis  Philippe*s 
choice,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that  they  and  their  party  nave 
gone  so  fitr,  relying,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  connivance  or  wink- 
ing of  the  Government  at  what  was  going  on.  Louis  Philippe, 
when  in  this  country,  is  known  to  have  said,  that  whenever  a  war 
breaks  out  it  will  be  a  religious  war ;  and  there  is  very  little 


^  Compare  this  with  the  Institate  of  the  Jeguits  as  to  obedience^  and  then  let 
any  one  deny  the  common  origin  and  present  identity  of  the  *■  Society  of  Jesw^** 
and  the  <<  Auodation  Gatholique." 

f  Geninge^  265  et  seq. 
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doubt  that  his  various  governments  have,  under  his  dicections^ 
prepared  themselves  to  lead  the  Catholic  party  in  such  a  struggle. 
Those  who  want  proofe  of  this  have  only  to  recaU  to  mindthe 
conduct  of  France  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  The 
missionaries  sent  forth  by  the  very  ^religious  congregations  and 
associations  which  the  laws  forbid  in  France,  were  notoidy  tole- 
rated, but  materially  assisted,  byithe.political  influence  oS  France 
abroad.  This  is  honestly  confessed  by  M.  Lenormant,  and 
mrged  as  an  argument  in  support  of  the  Jesuits.  He  speaks  of 
certain  schools  at  Smynia,  at  which  persons  of  aU  sects  4Uid  re- 
ligions are  instructed,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  prose- 
lytism: — 

"  Thus,"aays  he, "  respect  for'Cliristianity,  and  atta<^hment  to  Prance, 
penetrated  everywhere.  If,  at  a  future  period,  political  causes  were 
to  take  us  to  those  shores,  we  shall  gather  the  fruit  oitkes/^evangeUcal 
seeds  ( //  )  and  obstacles  will  be  more  easily. overcome.  Such  are  the 
agents  that  Catholicism  spreads  everywhere,  and  which  it  inspires  in 
our  favour.  The  most  cunning,  the  most  active,  the  most  expensive 
diplomacy,  would  not  arrive  at  such  results."* 

He  then  proceeds  to  show,  how  all  over  the  East,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  has  been  successiully  extending  French 
influence  by  means  of  missionaries ;  he  expects  the  sameeflects  in 
China  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  casts  a  wistful  eye  after  Canada. 
Now  these  are  not  the  speculations  of  a  theorist,  but  the  sober 
views  of  an  eminently  practical  man.  Louis  Philippe  miscalcu- 
lated the  effects  of  yielding  to  the  Jesuitical  party.  In  this  miscal- 
culation, however,  the  lamented  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  has 
had  great  part.  Had  that  Prince  lived,  the  chances  of  the  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  were  infinitely  less,  and  consequently  the  importance 
of  the  Clergv-,  as  either  firiends  or  foes,  proportionately  afiected. 
They  would  have  been  forced  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  the 
son  of  Louis  Philippe,  governing  with  a  firm  hand,  and  they  might 
then  have  supported  a  government  to  which  they  were  bound  oy 
gratitude.  But  no  gratitude  does  now  prevent  them  fix)m  show- 
mg  how  all  their  wishes  and  inclinations  are  for  the  return  of 
bigotry  and  despotism  ;  for  the  time  may  come  when  they  may 
boast  of  their  treachery  to  their  benefactor  as  an  unflinching 
adherence  to  their  duty.  Should  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  die, 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  posterity  will  find  in  the  Clergy  the  most 
zealous  supporters  of  tne  prerogative,  no  matter  how  far  it  may 
be  carried.  Ajs  long  as  he  lives,  the  priesthood  will  be  the  most 
dangerous  enemv  to  the  present  dynasty,  whom  it  may  succeed 
in  oppressing,  if  the  civil  power  do  not  resolutely  and  sternly 


*  Dei  attoekUumi  religeutei,  page  228. 
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crush  their  treacherous  attemptjs  of  ultramontanism.  As  Count 
Montalembert  said,  with  as  much  boldness  as  truth, — "  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  slave,  the  client,  or  the  auxi- 
liary of  any  one,  she  is  sovereign,  or  she  is  nothing."* 
She  must  either  be  kept  down  by  the  principles  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  or  she  will  trample  upon  them,  and  rule 
despotically  with  the  old  sceptre  of  the  Bourbons. 


*  And  her  ifuthfal  sons  are  essentially  rebels,  when  safe  and  expedient.  This 
same  M.  de  Montalembert  said,  with  that  mildness  of  expression  for  which  his  party 
are  distinguished  :  <<  As  to  the  University,  we  withdraw  from  it,  and  danm  it,"  (nous 
la  maudiasons.)  Def,  de  V^cole  libre^  p.  16,  edit,  of  1844.  In  speaking  of  the  law 
containing  the  atiiclei  organupuB  for  the  execution  of  the  Concordat,  he  says  witiiout 
ceremony,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Pope  has  not  recognized  them,  **  We  Catholics  do 
not  recognize  them  cu  law.**  It  seems,  therefore,  mat  the  Pope  is  the  competent 
authority  in  the  eyes  of  certain  Catholics  to  enact  laws,  and  tnat  to  him,  and  not 
to  their  king,  these  loyal  subjects  owe  allegiance  whenever  he  chooses  to  chum  it. 

The  following  passage,  from  a  most  violent  diatribe  of  one  Vedrine  Cur^  of  La- 
persac,  entitled  ^  Simple  coup-d'oeil  sur  les  douleurs  et  les  e^>drances  de  TEg- 
lise,"  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  only  after  the  foregoing  pages  were 
in  print,  gives  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  Jesuits  really  wish  when  tl^y  declaim 
about  the  monopoly  of  the  University,  and  liberty  of  education : — '^  There  is  no 
more  dangerous  enemy  of  religion  in  France  than  the  University  ....  one  of 
the  two  must  yield,  either  the  University  or  Catholicism.  ....  It  is  therefore 
a  duty  for  all  the  determined  faithful — for  all  lovers  of  their  country,  to  form  a 
holy  alliance — to  join  in  a  glorious  crusade,  in  order  to  exterminate  the  Hvdra 
with  a  hundred  heads.  ...  .  It  is  a  sacred  duty  to  make  the  four  points  of  the 
heavens  echo  with  the  exterminating  cry  of  old  Cato, — JMenda  Varihago^*' — 
P.  104. 
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Africa,  Sooth,  influence  of  the  Grospel  on 
the  inhabitants  of,  114-116. 

Alfred,  King,  a  poem,  bj  John  Fitchett, 
character  of,  with  extracts  from,  390- 
402. 

Alison's,  W.  Pnlteney,  M.D.,  Remarks  on 
the  Report  of  Her  Majesty^  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland, 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1844.  See 
Poor  Laws. 

America,  North,  United  States  of,  injustice 
of  the  opinion  formed  hy  other  nations 
regarding,  136 — ^feelings  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  America  and  of  Great  Bri- 
tain respectiTely  regard  each  other,  and 
prejudices  of  British  travellers  who  have 
▼isited  the  United  States,   136-13a->in- 
justice  of  blaming  the  whole  for  the  ex- 
travagances of  a  few,  139,  140 — preva- 
lent ienorance  in  this  country  regarding 
the  Imited  States,  and  the  causes  there- 
of, 140-146— capacity  of  the  Americans 
for  self-government,  147,148 — their  ge- 
neral respect  for  religion,  148 — ^their  ef- 
forts for  the  general  education  of  the 
people,  and  plim  adopted  by  them,  149- 
1 52 — summary  of  the  state  of  education 
in  Europe,  by  Mr.  Mann,  Secretary  to 
the  Massachusetts'  Board  of  education, 
149,  150,  note — agitation  regarding  con- 
nexion of  religious  with  secular  instruc- 
tion, 152,  15au^xaggeration8  in  regard 
to  ihe  corrupt  statu  of  the  newspaper 
press,  154,  155— defects  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs-^wpular  outbreaks, 
155-157 — neoesnty  of  the  diffusion  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  principle,  157,  158 — 
state  of  religion  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain    compared ;  (L)  ^y  ^® 
number  of  evangelicsi  ministers^  158, 159; 
(2.)  by  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
160, 161 — ^growing  influence  of  religion, 
161, 162 — mistakes  in  this  country  as  to 
what  are  regarded  peculiar  defects  in  the 


Americans;  (1.)  self-complacency,  162- 
164  ;  (2.)  want  of  honesty  and  integrity, 
164,  165 ;  (3.)  unceasing  pursuit  of 
wealth,  165,  166-~their  hbendity,  166, 
167 — slavery^ — ^party  responsible  for  its 
continuance,  168 — jvarious  sentiments 
held  in  America  on  the  subject,  and  con- 
duct of  those  who  hold  them,  168-171 — 
considerations  in  regard  to  slavery  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  171-173  —  advantages  of  a 
friendly  feeling  being  maintained  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  1 73, 
174 — character  of  Mr.  Hugh  Muiray's 
work  on  the  United  States,  174. 

Amherst,  Lord,  his  government  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  in  India,  348-350.  See  In- 
dia. 

Antiquarian  researches  in  modem  time^, 
cliaracter  of,  362,  363. 

Arnold,  Thomas^  D.D.,  Life  and  Writini^ 
of,  403 — his  general  character,  403,404 
.^..character  of  his  biography,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Penrhyn  Stanley, 405---hiB  birth  and 
early  years,  405 — ^his  career  at  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Oxford,  and  his  com- 
panions there,  406 — ^his  opinion  of  Tory- 
ism, 407 — ^his  career  at  Oriel  College,  and 
connexion  there  with  several  distinguished 
individuals,  407,408 — ^his  admiration  of 
Oxford,  and  peculiarities  in  his  taste  for 
classical  study,  408,  409 — his  settlement 
at  Laleham,  and  marriage  there,  410 — 
peculiar  character  of  his  religion,  and  iu- 
fiuence  of  his  Oxford  connexions  in  its  for- 
mation, 410,  411 — ^his  dislike,  in  common 
with  Archbishop  Whately,  of  the  dogmas 
of  Systematic  Theolosy,  411,  412— his 
energetic  devotion  to  m  cause  of  human 
improvement,  412, 413 — amiability  of  his 
natare,  4 1 3,4 1 4 — ^his  appointment  as  head 
master  at  Rugby,  and  his  labours  and 
anxieties  there,  4 14, 4 1 5 — his  winter  viats 
to  **  Fox  How,"  4 1 5,  4 1 6— suitableness  of 
his   advice  to  young  men,  417— excel- 
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lenoeofhisaennoDSy  4 18-420— effects  of 
hiB  tnining  on  his  papiU,  420 — hb  fond- 
nesB  for  ancient  history,  420-422  -.  his 
Roman  history,  422->hi8  Thucydides, 
423-— his  opinions  regarding  dissent,  424 
— ^his  views  in  reUtion  to  the  moral  and 
religious  duty  of  the  State,  and  their  ori- 
gin* 425— his  theory  of  the  identity  of 
Church  and  State,  and  his  aversion  to  a 
human  priesthood  in  Christianity,  426- 
42d~.hi8  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform, 
his  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
his  sympathy  with  Ireland,  430— his  part 
in  the  Tra^tacwi  o<wtroversy,  431-433 
his  apprehension  as  to  the  social  condi- 
tion of  thecountiy,  and  his  efforts  for  its 
imOTovement,  434-437— his  appointment 
as  Professor  of  Modem  History  at  Ox- 
ford, and  character  of  his  lectures,  with 
extracts,  436-442— greater  maturity  of 
his  intellect  and  clumge  in  his  religious 
impressions  towards  the  end  of  4iis  life, 
442— his  death,  443. 
Astronomy,  grandeur  of  the  study,  and  im- 
mensity of  the  sidereal  universe,  176,176 
— usef uhiess  of  the  telescope  in  the  study. 
176.    6^  Telescopes.  ^ 

B. 

Backhouse's,  James,  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Mauritius  and  South  Africa,  105 — 
origin  of  his  visit,  t6.— inefficiency  of  hu- 
uaa  laws  in  repressing  crime,  and  correc- 
tive influence  of  Chrndanity,  105-108— 
Christianity  the  cause  and  promoter  of 
civilization,  109— eavagism  not  the  origi- 
nal condition  of  man,  110_jcharacter  of 
Mr.  Backhouse's  narrative,  1]  0,1 11— the 
meaning  of  the  term  "  Christianity,"  1 1 1  - 
113— social  condition  of  the  Mauritius, 
113,  114 — influence  of  tiie  gospel  on  the 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa,  114-116— 
the  work  of  conversion  incomplete  with- 
out the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
influence  of  Christianity  on  society,  116, 
118 — Christianity  roost  powerfully  pro- 
motes civilization,  (1.)  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  leads  men  to  act  in  reference  to 
their  bodies,  118,  121— illustration  of  this 
from  Mr. Backhouse's  narrative,  121, 122; 
(2.)  by  means  of  the  social  principles  it 
nnplants,  123-1 30 ;  (3.)  by  ito  opposition  to 
superstition  and  impo«kure,  180, 131  ;  (4.) 
the  influence  of  a  missionary  family  a- 
moDgthe  heathen,  131;  (5.)  the  intellectual 
improvement  consequent  on  the  spiritual 
reception  of  the  gospel,  132  ;  (6.)  Chris- 
tianity improves  the  imagination  and 
the  affections,  133— Christianity  the  only 
complete  dvUization,  183-135. 

Bahner,  Robert,  D.D.  his  essay  on  the 
Scriptural  Principle  of  Unity,  575. 

Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs,  value  of 
the  cartularies  published  by  them,  860 
--obieet  of  the  Clubs,  and  vahie  of  their 
pabliaatiaiu^  363, 364. 


Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his  Government 

of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  350, 351. 
Berzelius'  System  of  Chemical  Minenloey, 

320,321. 
Bhur^re,  capture  of,  during  tte  Indian 

administration  of  Lord  Amherst,  349, 350. 
Bible,  Political  Economy  of  the^  1.    Su 

Political  Economy. 
Bihispnr  and  ite  Rijl^  the  Baron  H&gel's 

description  of,  4^9,  450. 
Black's  doctrine  of  the  materiality  of  heat, 

ite  inconsistency,  59. 
Bouvier,  M.,  Bishop  of  Mens,  remarks  on 

bis  « instituti^oes  PbUosophicn."  616- 

619. 

Burmese  War  during  the  Indian  admhus- 
tration  of  Lord  Amherst,  348,  349. 

C. 

Calcutte  Review,  character  of,  462,  noU. 

Candlish,  Robert  S.,  D.D.,  his  Esssj  on 
Christian  Unity  in  connexion  with  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel, -578. 

Carnatic,  the,  assumptidn  of  the  goveni- 
ment  of,  by  Lord  WeUesIey,  336. 

Caroline,  <^ueen.  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's 
conduct  in  reference  to  her  trial,  250. 

Cassilis,  Earl  of,  cruelties  inflicted  by  him 
upon  Allan  Stewart,  Abbot  of  Cronn- 
guel,  381-383. 

Catholic  Clauns,  Dr.  Arnold's  advocser  of, 
430. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  conduct  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon  in  reference  diereto^ 
242-244. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Remarks  by  Dr. 
Alison  on  a  portion  of  his  evidence  before 
the  Scottish  Poor  Law  Commissiooen^ 
discussed,  511,  512— character  of  his  h- 
troductory  Essay  on  Christian  Union,  575. 

Chemistry,  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  researches 
in. — 8t€  Davy. 

Chlorine,  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  enquiry  mto 
the  relations  of,  to  Muriatic  Acid,  76, 77. 

Christian  Eklucation,  ite  importsnee  aod 
necessity  for  elevation  of  the  people,  7- 
9, 23, 24 — ite  efficacy  for  this  end  exem- 
plified in  the  comparative  state  of  Scot- 
land in  1696  and  in  1717,  25, 26.-itB  su- 
periority, as  a  mode  of  effecting  refonn, 
over  all  political  economy,  36-38. 

Christianity,  influence  of,  in  promotiiig 
civilization,  105-135.    See  Baekhoose. 

Christian  Union,    ike  Union. 

Conolly,  Captain  Artiiur,  his  journey  north 
of  the  Indus,  458. 

Comwallis,  Murquess  of,  his  government  of 
the  British  £m{^  in  India,  and  Mr. 
Thornton's  views  respecting  it,  328-333 
—  his  seocmd  administration,  344-345. 
See  India. 

Ooes,  the  Holy,  eontroveny  regarding  the 
genuineness  of,  522.    See  PaSsstine. 

Crossragnel — Allan  Stewart,  Abbot  of,  on- 
cities  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Eari  of 
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Dana'fl,  James,  A  Jl.,  System  of  Mineralogy. 

297.  Sm  Mineralogy. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  Bart,  LL.D.,  &c. 
&o. — ^his  birth,  parentage,  and  early  life, 
53-55 — oonunences  study  of  chemistry, 
and  propounds  new  theory  of  light  and 
heat,  55-— theory  of  Lavoisier  described, 
5$.58 — ^inoonsistency  of  Black's  doctrine 
of  the  materiality  of  heat,  59 — his  views 
conoeming  the  nature  of  light,  ib. — ap- 
pointed Director  of  the  labomttory  of  the 
Pneumatic  Institution  of  Bristol,  90 — ^his 
experiments  there,  and  publication  of  his 
researches  concerning  nitrous  oxide  and 
its  respiration,  61, 62 — his  appointment  in 
the  "  Royal  Institution"  of  Great  Britain, 
and  career  there,  63-65— galvanic  obser- 
Tations  of  Galvaui,-  Volta  and  others,  66, 
67 — ^investigations  of  Davy  on  the  sub- 
ject, 67-73— Davy  as  a  poet,  7a-75_fais 
enquiry  into  the  relations  of  Chlorine  to 
Muriatic  Acid,  76,  77 — invention  of  his 
safety-lamp  and  other  labours,  78,  79 — 
his  marriage,  and  the  honours  conferred 
on  him,  79 — his  various  tours,  80,  81 — 
his  declining  health,  and  visit  to  Ravenna, 
83 — his  retam*  to  London,  and  again  to 
the  Continent^  83 — his  annoyances  and 
disappointments,  84,  85 — his  death  at 
Geneva,  85 — his  works  the  noblest  record 
of  his  name,  85, 86 — note  regarding  error  I 
on  page  73,  in  relation  to  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  globe,  295. 
Duncombe,  Thomas,  M.P. — his  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  regarding  the 
opening  of  letters  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
257.  See  Post  Ofiiee  JSspionage. 
Dnnfennline,  Abbey  of — sketch  of  its  his- 
tory, 367. 

£. 
Education,  Christian.   See  Christian.- 
£ducatioD,  evil  influence  which  a  want  of, 
exerts  on  society,  as  exemplified  in  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  Paisley,  41- 
45 — efforts  made  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  for  its  promotion,  and 
plan  adopted  there,  149-153.    tke  Ameri- 
ctL. — Present  movement  in  France  regard- 
ing education,  589.    See  Jesuits. 
Eldon,    Lord  Chancellor,  the  public  and 
private  life  of,  witli  selections  from  his 

(iorrespondence,  by  Horace  Twiss,  Esq 

litenry  character  of  the  work,  2 1 2, 2 1 3— 
partiality  of  Mr.  Twiss,  213-217— birth, 
parentage,  and  early  life  of  Lord  Eldon, 
217 — hu  entry  to  University  College, 
Oxford,  219,  220 — his  removal  to  Lon- 
don, and  success  as  a  lawyer,  222-224 — 
his  public  character,  225-230 — his  con- 
duct in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  coalition  question  and  the 
India  Bills,  and  in  the  Regency  debates, 
230,  231 — his  appointment  as  Attorney • 
General,  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  State  Trials,  and  discreditable  defence 
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thereof  by  Mr.  Twias,  231-239— his  ap- 
pointment as  Chief-Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  elevation  to  the  Peeragey 
239-241 —succeeds  Lord  Loughborough 
as  Lord  Chancellor,  241 — his  conduct  in 
that  office,  in  reference  to  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, 242-244— in  reference  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  244,  245 — 
his  x«asomng  as  to  the  detention  of  Napo- 
leon after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  245, 

246 regard  entertained  for  him  by  King 

George  III.,  247-250— his  conduct  rela- 
tive to  Queen  Caroline's  trial,  250 — ac- 
(9ount  of  his  family,  252,  253— his  reli- 
gious and  moral  character,  254-256. 
<<  Eothen,  or  Traces  of  Travels  brought 
home  from  the  East,"  515 — its  character, 
521— views  of  its  author  as  to  the  site  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  genuineness 
of  the  Holy  Ctobb  and  other  holy  spots, 
524. 


F. 

disk's,  Rev.  George,  LL.D.,  &e.  &c^  Pas- 
tor's Memorial  of  Egypt — ^the  Red  Sea 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin  and  Paran — Mount 

Sinai Jertksalem  and  other  principal  lo- 

c^ties  of  the  Holy  Land,  Ac,  515 — its 
diaracter,541,542. 

Iiltchett's,  John,  King  Alfred,  a  Poem,  390. 
See  AHnd, 

Foster,  John,  Lectores  deliteTed  by  him  at 
BrOAdmead  Chapel,  Bristol,  their  cha- 
racter and  literary  valne,  &7-90 — his  in- 
tuition of  the  morbid  affections  of  human 
nature  exemplified  by  extracted  passages, 
91-94 — his  tendency  to  fathom  things 
fast  and  profound,  illustrated,  95,  96—. 
tendency  of  his  constitation  to  a  morbid 
condition,  96''98 — various  exemplifications 
of  his  peculiar  style,  98-101 — illustration 
of  hS^  mode  of  presenting  trite  subjects 
ubder  new  aspects,  101-103 — proximate 
evil  effects  at  religious  controversies  and 
present  necessity  for  a  direct  recurrence 
to  the  elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel} 
103, 104. 

France,  The  Jesuits  m,  589.    Bee  JesuiiL 

G. 

Galileo^  his  application  of  the  telescope  to 
the  heavens,  177,  178. 

Galvanism,  observations  on,  by  Galvani, 
Volta,  and  others,  66,  67 — investigations 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  on  the  subject, 
67-73. 

George  the  Third,  King,  his  regard  for 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  247-250. 

Glasgow,  Bishopric  of,  sketch  of  its  history, 
365,  366. 

Graliam,  Sir  James,  Bart,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  pro- 
ceedings in  reference  to  his  opening  let- 
ters, 257.    See  Post  Office  Espionage. 

Gregory's,  James,  reflecting  telneope,  181. 
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Harain,  tbe,  certMoty  of  its  antiquity — Mr. 
Wolcott'fi  description  thereof,  and  notice 
of  Mr.  Tipping'B  sketches,  556-560. 

Hastings,  Warren,  his  administration  in  In- 
dia compared  with  that  of  the  Marquess 
of  Wellesley,  333-335. 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  his  construction  of 
tel^copes  and  observations  made  by  him 
therewith,  183-188. 

Herscheli's,  Ridley  H.,  "Visit  to  my  Father- 
land, being  Notes  of  a  Journey  to  Syria 
and  Palestine,"  515 — its  character,  54*3. 

Holyrood,  Abbey  of,  sketch  of  its  history, 
367,  368. 

HUgers,  The  Baron,  travels  in  Kashmir 
and  the  Panjdb,  444 — extent  and  object 
of  his  travels,  444,  445^ntere8ting  na- 
ture of  his  niurative,  and  character  of 
its  translation,  by  Major  Jervis,  446, 
447 — his  estimate  of  Dr.  Joseph  Wolff 
and  his  work  on  India,  447,  44& — ^nature 
of  Indian  travelling,  448,  449 — ^his  de- 
scription of  Bil^pur  and  its  Raj^  449, 

.  450 — ^native  mode  of  crossing  the  Satlej, 
450 — description  of  the  Panj^b,  450,  451 
— notice  of  the  Jwdla-Mukhi  and  its  fiery 
phenomena,  452,  453 — his  arrival  in 
Kashmir  and  description  thereof,  454- 
456 — account  of  a  shawl  manufiictory; 
456 — his  journey  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  valley,  456,457 — prevailing  ignorance 
regarding  eastern  parts  of  Central  Asia, 
and  notice  of  the  journey  of  Captain  Co- 

.  nolly,  457,  458  —  his  dealings  with 
the  natives,  458 -.his  voyage  down  the 
Jelam,  notice  of  the  city  of  Parihasapur, 
and  ascent  of  the  Nonenwara  mountain, 
459-461 — character  of  tlie  Calcutta  Re- 
view, 462,  note — the  kingdom  of  the  Sikhs, 
462,  463 — Ranjit  Singh  and  his  king- 
dom, 463 — origin  and  character  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  and  notices  of  their  Gurtu, 
464-466 — Riuijit  Singh's  ancestors,  466, 
467 — ^position  of  the  Sikh  State,  and  ac- 
count of  its  principal  personages  at  the 
time  of  the  Baron's  visit,  with  notice  of 
their  subsequent  actings  and  fate,  467- 
469 — necessity  of  caution  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British,  470 — high  qualifi- 
cations of  Major  Jervis,  ib, 

Uvygen's,  Christian,  his  improvements  on 
the  reflecting  telescope,  178-180. 

I. 

India,  History  of  the  British  Empire  in,  by 
Edward  Thornton,  Esq.  324.  8es  Thorn- 
ton. 

Innes,  Cosmo,  Esq.,  Advocate,  value  of  va- 
rious cartularies  edited  by  him,  360,  361, 
363,  364 — his  controversy  with  Mr.  Bid- 
dell,  387-389. 

Ireland,  Dr  Arnold's  sympathy  with,  430. 

J. 
James,  Rev.  John  Angell,  character  of  his 
.  Eflsay  on  <*  Union  among  Christians^  view- 


ed in  relation  to  the  present  slate  of  reli- 
gions partieB  in  Eoffland,"  579^  580." 

Jervis,  Major  T.  B.,  his  teanalatioii  of  the 
Baron  HUgers  travels  in  Kashmir  and 
the  Panjib,  444,  446 — his  high  qualifica- 
tions, 470. 

Jesuitain  France,  589 — importaaee  of  the 
present  movement  in  France  regarding 
education,  and  necearity  of  the  question 
being  viewed  aa  merely  French,  689, 590 
— system  of  education  pursoed  under  the 
Government  previous  to  the  Revi^tioD, 
and  by  Napoleon,  690-594 — attacks  on 
the  university  made  by  the  Bonrbons, 
594,  note — attempts  of  the  Jesnits  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  in  France,  594-59(^— their 
origin,  constitution,  and  history,  697-614 
their  attack  of  the  libertiea  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church,  614-616 — opposition  of  M. 
Bouvier,  Bidiop  of  Mens,  to  the  French 
Government  on  the  education  qnestioo, 
and  remarks  on  his  work  on  Theolq^ 
and  Philosophy,  for  the  use  <^  schools, 
616-61 9 — M.  IJenormanf  sefTorts  to  prove 
tlie  toleration  of  Catholicism,  619*^22— 
number  and  influence  of  the  Jesnita, 
622-623— leaning  of  the  French  buhofis 
to  Jesuitical  principlesi,  and  power  they 
possess  over  the  clergy,  623-626— cha- 
racter of  the  present  strife  in  France,  and 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Jesnits,  627-^30 
— origin  of  M.  Libri*s  letters,  631— his 
birth,  talents,  and  labours,  632>-«biiBe9 
heaped  upon  him,  653,  fMte — his  letter  od 
liberty  of  conscience,  633,  634  — tke 
evils  of  auricular  confession,  634,  635 
— ^immorality  of  books  printed  for  the  ne 
of  young  clergymen  and  students,  635, 
636,  ttote — ^immoral  .practices  incnleMed 
by  the  Jesuits,  636— M.  Libri's  letter  oa 
the  liberty  of  instruction  acisording  tothe 
French  laws,  638>640— influence  of  the 
French  missionaries  abroad,  and  enmity 
of  the  French  clergy  to  the  present  dy- 
nasty, 641,  642, 

Jewish  system  of  supporting^  the  poor,  su- 
periority of,  514. 

K. 

Kashmfr  and  the  PanjlUi,  the  Baron  Hii- 
gel's  travels  in,  444.    Hee  Hiigel. 

King,  Rev.  David,  LL.D.,  character  of  his 
essay  on  ^  Union  among  Christians  rieved 
in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  religioiu 
parties  in  Sootbmd,"  580,  581. 

L. 

Lavoisier's,  M.,  « Traittf  Eltfmentairc  de 
Chimie,  pr^sent^  dans  un  ordre  noavesa 
et  d*apres  les  dtfcouvertes  modemeSy  &c 
56.    »Stf<f  Davy. 

Lenormant^s,  M.,  efforts  to  prove  the  tole- 
ration of  Catholicism,  619-622. 

Libri's,  M.,  «  Lettres  sur  le  Cleigrf  et  vat 
la  hbert^  d'enseignement,"  ^^t  631-649. 
6(00  Jeenita. 
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LoiiJ»-P]ulipp6y  King  of  the  French,  enmity 
of  the  French  clergy  to  him,  623^641. 
See  JeauitB. 

M. 

Mahratta  war  under  the  Indian  adminiBtra- 
tion  of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  339- 
343. 

Maitland  and  Bannatyne  Clnhe,  TaJae  of  the 
cartularies  published  by  tibem,  360-361 — 
object  of  the  Clubs,  and  value  of  their 
publicationsy  363,  364. 

Malthus,  objections  to  his  doctrine  regard- 
ing population  discussed,  3.  See  Political 
Economy. 

Mann,  Mr.,  Secretary  to  the  Massachusetts' 
Board  of  Education,  his  summary  of  the 
state  of  education  in  Europe,  149,  150, 
note, 

Mauritius,  the,  social  condition  of,  113, 114. 

Bdazzini,  Mr.,  opening  of  his  letters  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  narrative  of  the 
plan  adopted  by  him  to  discover  whether 
they  liad  been  so,  258,  note.  See  Post 
Office  Espionase. 

Measor's,  Rev.  H.  P.,  M.  A.,  Ac,  Tour  in 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  515 — his  credulity  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  other  holy  spots 
and  relics,  531-534. 

Melrose  Abbey,  sketch  of  its  history,  367. 

Mineralogy,  a  system  x>f,  by  James  Dana, 
A.M.,  297 — inattention  paid  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  constitution  of  mineral 
species,  io. — defect  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Paley's  «  Natural  Theology,"  297-299— 
origin  of  the  defective  systems  of  mincrsr 
logy,  299-301— elisments  constituting  the 
materials  of  the  mineral  species,  and  faci- 
lity with  which  they  combine,  301-305 

manner  in  which  they  combine,  305-309 
— injurious  effects  of  many  systems  of  mi- 
neralogy, 309-311— Mr.  Dana's  remarks 
on  Crystallography,  311-314— his  three 
systems  of  niineralogy,  and  their  defects, 
314-318 — origin  of  the  naturcd  method 
adopted  by  him,  319,  320— ^sliemical  me- 
thod and  systems  of  Berzelius  and  Dr. 
Thomson,  320,  321...hiB  chemical  cUssifi- 
cation,  321,  322 -practicability  of  a  sys- 
tem being  framed  having  a  fixed  princi- 
ple, 322, 323. 

Miuto,  Lord,  his  government  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India,  345,  346. 

Monks,  Scottish,  360 — value  of  the  cartu- 
laries of  various  religious  houses,  publish- 
ed by  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitbind  Clubs, 

^  360,  361 — defideocies  of  the  early  Scot- 
tish chroniclers,  361,  362— character  of 
modem  antiquarian  researches,  362,  363 
—object  of  the  Bannatyne  and  Maitland 
Clubs,  and  value  of  their  publications,  363, 
364 — sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Bishop- 
rick  of  Glasgow,  365,  366— of  the  Abbey 
of  Paisley,  366— of  the  Abbey  of  Dun- 
fermline, 367— of  Melrose  Abbey,  i6.— of 


the  Abbe^  of  Holyrood,  367,  368 — bene- 
Iketors  of  the  monks,  369-372-.^haraoter 
of  the  monks,  and  their  mode  of  living,  373> 
378 — their  irreligion  and  immorality,  378, 
879 — privileges  granted  to  them,  and  con- 
sequences thereof,  379,  380 — licentious- 
ness of  the  people,  and  its  causes,  380, 
381 — manner  in  which  the  violence  of  the 
priests  in  acquiring  property  was  repaid 
at  the  Reformation,  as  illustrated  by  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  Allan  Stewart,  Ab- 
bot of  Crossraguel,  by  the  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
381-383— virtue  and  patriotism  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry  at  the  Reformation, 
383,  384---weak  sentimentality  prevaiUng 
in  the  present  day  regarding  the  Refor- 
mation, 384-386 — condition  of  the  Noti- 
fy 387 — controversy  of  Mr.  Riddell  with 
Mr.  Innes,  the  editor  of  the  Cartularies, 
387,  389 — manner  in  which  the  Cartula* 
ries  are  edited,  389. 

Mens,  Bishop  of.    See  Bouvier. 

Muriatic  acid,  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  en- 
quiry into  the  relations  of  Chlorine  to,  76, 
77.  • 

Murray's,  Hugh,  F.R.S.B.,  United  States  of 
America,  character  of,  174^ 

N. 

Napoleon's  detention  after  the  Battle  of 
"Waterloo,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's  rea- 
soning thereanent,  245,  246— system  of 
education  pursued  by  him,  592-594. 

Newman,  Mr.,  views  of  him  and  his  party 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
525. 

Newton's,  Sir  Isaac,  reflecting  telescope, 
181. 

Nonenwara  Mountain,  notice  of,  and  ac- 
comit  of  the  ascent  of  the  Baron  HUxel, 
460,461. 

O. 
Olin's,  Stephen,  D.U.y  president  of  the 
American  Wesleyan  University  ;  Travels 
in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnea  and  the  Holy 
Land,  515 — his  views  in  relation  to  tho 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Holy  Cross,  524,  525— his 
credulity  and  respect  for  tradition,  534, 
535.  • 

Oude,  the  cessions  exacted  from  the  Nabob 
of,  by  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  337-339. 

P. 

Paisley,  Abbey  of,  sketch  of  its  history,  366. 

Palestine,  quantity  of  visitors  to,  and  effect 
of  the  lai^e  number  of  published  narra- 
tives of  visits,  515-518 — ^influences  lead- 
ing travellers  to  the  Holy  Land,  5 1 8, 5 1 9 

character  of  travellers,  519-521— contro- 
versy regarding  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chreand  the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
522, 524— Dr.  Wilde's  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject,524 — vicwsof  the  author  of '<  Eothen," 
i5.— of  Dr.  OHn,  524,  525— of  Mr.  New- 
man and  his  party,  525 — difficulty  as  to  the 
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reUtire  pontioii  of  the  Sepulchre  and 
Galyary,  526 — Lamartine's  description, 
£26,  627 — viewB  aa  to  the  removal  of  the 
site  of  Jerusalem  and  that  of  the  Sepul- 
chre, 527, 528-  -Dr.  Robinson's  explanation 
of  the  Tiews  of  travellers  on  the  subiect, 
528,  529-— his  high  qualiflcaCtons,  and  his 
refutation  of  the  legends  concerning  the 
Sepulchre  and  the  Cross,  ^30,  531 — cre- 
dulity of  Mr,  Meafeor  on  the  subject,  531- 
534 — credulity  of  Dr.  Olin,  and  his  re- 
spect for  tiudition,  534,  535— character 
of  «  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine  and  Le- 
banon,'* ^36— tesdmonies  of  its  author  to 
the  superstition  and  profligacy  of  the 
Monks,  586, 537 — ^probability  of  a  reform, 
538— opinions  as  to  the  rebuilding  of 
sonpe  of  the  stones  of  the  Temple,  539, 
540 — views  of  the  author  of  *  Three 
Weeks  in  Palestine,"  regarding  the  Se- 
pulchre and  other  holy  places,  540,  541 
—-character  of  Dr.  Fisk's  <'  Pastor's  Me- 
morial of  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.," 
and  of  Mr.  R.  H.  HexMchell'a  «  Visit  to 
mv  Fatherland,"  541,  542— Hsriticisms  on 
Dr.  Wilde's  narrative,  542-550— prin- 
ciple of  false  religious  expediency  by 
which  authors  on  the  Holy  Land  have 
been  guided,  and  absurdities  to  which  it 
may  yet  lead,  5*50-552 — Christian  Reve- 
lation bespeaks  the  place  of  its  promulga- 
tion, 554 — ufeefulness  of  research  in  Pa- 
lestine for  the  illustration  and  evidence 
of  Christian  Revelation,  and  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  free  exploration  of  Scripture 
antiquities,  554, 555 — the  certainty  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Haram  ;  Mr.  Wolcott's 
description  thereof,  and  notice  of  Mr, 
Tipping's  sketches,  556-560 — character 
of  the  parties  who  will  probably  repair  to 
the  Holy  Land  on  its  becoming  fully  ac- 
cessible, and  cautions  to  certain  of  these, 
560-564^ — effiects  of  a  thorough  examina*- 
tion  of  Palestine,  565. 

Paley's,  Archbishop,  Natural  Theology^  de- 
fect in  the  first  chapter,  297-299. 

Panj4b,  the  Baron  Htigel's  travels  in,  444 
— description  of,  450,  45 K    See  Hfigel. 

Parihasapur,  city  of,  notice  thereof,  459. 

Political  Economy  of  the  Bible,  1 — charac- 
ter of  <*  Remedies  suggested  for  some  of 
the  evils  which  constitute  *  The  Perils  of 
the  Nation,'"  1-3 — objections  of  its 
author  to  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  regard* 
ing  population  discussed,  3-5 — fiUlacies  of 
many  political  economists,  6,  7 — import- 
ance of  a  Christian  'education  for  the 
elevation  of  the  people,  7-9 — Malthusian 
doctride  not  at  variance  with  the  Bible, 
9-17 — acted  upon  in  society,  17, 18 — vir- 
tuous celibacy  not  unlawful,  1 9 — advan- 
tages of  marriage  being  pinideutly  de- 
layed, 20-22 — Christian  education  neces- 
sary for  amelioration  of  the  people's  con- 
dition, 23,  24 — ^its  efficiency  for  this  end 

'    exemplified  in  the  compantive  state  of 


SooUand  in  1698  and  in  1717,  25,  26— 
acquaintance  of  the  people  with  prin> 
ciples  of  politieal  economy  nnnecessaiy 
for  their  elevation,  27-29 — Christian  in- 
struction sufficient  to  repress  early  mar- 
riages, 30-32 — influence  of  Christian  ex- 
ample on  community  at  large,  32-34 — 
importance  of  population  not  increasing 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  34 
— absurdity  of  speculating  on  the  capahili- 
ties  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
early  mamages,  35 — superiority  of  Chris- 
tian education,  as  a  mode  of  effecting  re- 
form, over  all  political  economy,  36-38 — 
the  comfort  of  the  people  in  their  own 
hands,    39-41 — evil    influence  which  a 
want  of  education  exerts  on  society,  as 
exemplified  by  past  and  present  condi- 
tion of  Paisley,  41-45 — standard  of  enjoy- 
ment desired  for  the  body  of  the  people, 
45,  46 — ^lieht  cast  by  the  Scriptures  on 
the  questions  at  issue  among  potitical 
economists,    47-49 — harmony     between 
Bible  and  science  of  political  economy, 
51,  52. 
Poor  Laws  of  Scotland.-  Report  from  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  for  enquiring 
into  the  administration  and  practiod  ope- 
ration of,  471— remarks  of  Dr.  W.  P. 
Alison  on  the  Report,  and  on  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton's  dissent  therefrom,  ib, — Dr.  Alison's 
perseverance  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
ib, — extent  of  the  report,  and  its  probable 
efi^ects,  471,  472 — advantages  of  a  per- 
missive law,  and  evils  of  adopting  the 
compulsory  system  of  support,  472-477— 
necessity  of  a  certain  provision  for  the 
lunatic  and  diseased  poor,  illustrated  bj 
cases,  477-487 — insufficiency  of  relief  si 
present'  granted,  487 — necessity  of  com- 
pulsory system,  if  adopted,  being  fiillT 
acted  out,  488,  489 — advantages  of  the 
voluntary  or  gratuitous  svstem,  490-492 
— £acts  regarding  a  trial  tiiereof  made  in 
Glasgow,  and  advantages  of  a  permisnve 
clause  in  its  favour 'in  any  act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  subject,  492-499 — manner 
in  which  Dr.  Alison  magnifies  the  topic 
of  controversy,  499,  500 — his  misappre- 
hension of  the  state  and  capabilities  of 
the  common  people,  500-503>— -his  views 
as  to  forcing  the  selfish  to  share  the  bur- 
den of  support  with  the  benevolent,  503, 
504 — his  mistake  as  to  elevating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  poor  by  means  of  h^er 
comfort,  instead  of  raising  their  comfort 
by  means  of  their  improved  character, 
505,  506 — ^the  rights  of  unemployed  able- 
bodied  labourers,  506,  507 — misohktToos 
character  of  a  compulsory  provisiOB  for 
them,  507,   508 — beneficial  effects  of  a 
capital  being  in  the  hands  of  labourers, 
508-511 — Dr.  Alison's  remarks  on  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  regard  to 
begging,    and    the  effects  thereon  of  a 
thorough  paroehiai  system,  611,  512— 
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reasons  for  advocating  the  introduction  of 
a  permisBive  clAuse  into  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment^ 5  ]  3y  5 1 4 — saperiority  of  the  Jewish 
system  of  supporting  the  poor,  514. 

PopoUtioOy  objections  to  the  doctrines  of 
Sfalthus  renrding,  discnaaed,  3-5 — im- 
portance of  its  ju>t  increasing  faster  than 
the  means  of  subsistence,  34.  See  Poli- 
tical Economy. 

Post-Office  Espionage,  presentation  by  Mr. 
Dunoombe  of  petition  for  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 

on  the  subject,  and  its  refusal,  257,  258 

plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Mazzini  to  discover 
whether  his  letters  had  been  opened,  258, 
note —  petition  from  M.  Stohzmann,  and 
refusal  of  Sir  James  Graham  to  afford 
any  information,  259, 260 — amotion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  260 — appointment  of 
Secret  Committees  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  House  of  Lords  respectively, 
261, 262 — refusal  to  allow  Mr.  Duncombe 
*  place  on  the  Commons'  Committee,  262- 
265 — incorrectness  of  the  Report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee,  265,  266 — errors  of 
the  Commons'  Committee,  266-268— ille- 

nlity  of  a  general  warrant^  268, 269 ^the 

^British  Crovemment  informer  to  a  Fo- 
reign Government,  and  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  the  proceeding,  269-274 — inno- 
cence of  the  parties  whose  letters  were 
opened,  and  groundlessness  of  the  war- 
rants, 275-277 — ^illegality  of  the  warrants, 
278,  279 — conceabnents  by  the  Commit- 

^  tees  in  their  Reports  of  the  mode  of  open- 
ing the  letters  and  forwarding  them,  280, 
281 — ^their  statements  regarding  the  fo- 
reign department  of  the  Post-Omce,  with 
an  inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  the  prac- 
tice  in    foreign  countries,     281-287 

treachery  and  forgery  of  the  system  pur- 
sued, its  practice  unnecessary  for  good 
government,  and  productive  of  great 
evils,  287-295. 

R. 

Ramage,  John^  his  telescopes,  188, 189. 

Ranjit  Singh,  notice  of,  463.    See  HUgel. 

Beformation  in  Scothmd,  the,  381-386.  See 
Monks. 

Religion,  general  respect  for,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  148 — necessity 
of  its  diffusion,  its  present  state  and 
nowin^  influence  there,  157-162. 

**  Kemedies  suggested  for  some  of  the  evils 
which  constitute  *•  The  perils  of  the  na- 
tion/ "  its  character,  1— objections  of  its 
author  to  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  regard- 
ing population  discussed,  3.  See  Political 
Economy. 

Riddell,  John,  Advocate,  his  controversy 
with  Mr.  Cosmo  fnnes,  387-389. 

Robinson's,  Edward,  D.D.,  "  Biblical  Re- 
searches in  Palestine,  Mount  Sinai,  and 
Arabia  Petnea,  &c.,"  and  «  Bibliotiieca 
Sacra ;  or  Tracts  and  Essays  on  topics 
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connected  with  Biblical  literature  and 
Theology,"  515 — his  exfdaoatioa  of  the 
views  of  travellers  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Holy  Cross,  528, 
529~-his  high  qualifications  and  his  refu- 
tation of  the  l^^nds  oonoeming  the  se- 
pulchre and  the  cross,  530,  531. 
Rosse's,  Earl  of,  reflecting  telescopes,  175. 
See  Telescopes. 

S. 

Sabbath,  its  observance  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America  and  Great  Britain 
compared,  160, 161. 

Satiej,  natiye  mode  of  crossing  it,  450. 

Savagism,  not  the  original  condition  of  man. 
110. 

Scotland,  Report  on  the  poor  laws  of,  471. 
See  Poor  Laws. 

Sepulchre,  the  Holy,  controversy  regarding 
the  site  of,  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  522.  £<se  Palestine. 

Sikhs,  the  kingdom  of  the,  462-470.  See 
Httgel. 

SUvery,  party  responsible  for  its  continu- 
ance in  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, 168 — ^various  sentiments  held  in 
America  on  the  subject,  and  conduct  of 
those  who  hold  tiiem,  168-171 — conside- 
rations to  be  borne  in  mind  by  inhabitants 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  American 
sUvery,  171-173 — conduct  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Eldon  in  reference  to  its  abolition 
in  the  British  Colonies,  244, 245. 

Stanley's,  Arthur  Penrhyn,  M.A.,  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D., 
its  character,  405.     See  Arnold. 

Stewart,  Allan,  Abbot  of  Crossraguel.  See 
Crosnaguel. 

Stoltzmann,  Mr.,  his  petition  in  reference  to 
the  opening  of  his  letters,  259.  See  Post- 
Offioe  Espionage. 

Struthers,  Gavin,  D.D.,  remarks  on  his  Es- 
say on  **  Party  Spirit :  its  prevalence  and 
insidiousness,"  582,  583. 

Symington,  Andrew,  D.D^  character  of  hi^ 
Essay  on  <'  The  Unity  of  the  Heavenly 
Church,  the  influence  which  the  prospect 
of  it  should  exerdse,"  583-585. 

T. 
Telescopes,  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  Reflecting^ 
175 — immenBity  of  the  sidereal  universe, 
175,  176 — usefulness  of  the  telescope  in 
the  study  of  astronomy,  176,  177 — ^its  ori- 
gin and  application  by  Galileo,  177,  178 
— improvements  by  Christian  Huygens 
and  others,  178-180 — James  Gregory's 
Reflecting  Telescope,  and  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's change  thereon,  181— construction 
of  telescopes  by  various  parties,  181,  182 
— Sir  William  Herschel's  labours  and  dis- 
coveries, 183-188 — John  Ramage's  tele- 
scopes, 188,  189— 4he  Achromatic  tele- 
scope, construction  of  by  Mr. .  Chester 
More    Hall,    M.  Guinand,  and  others, 
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189-194  —  flenriceB  of  the  Aefaromatio 
teleMope,  and  remarks  on  the  binary  si- 
dereal aniversey  194-198  — the  Earl  of 
Roese's  laboura  in  the  improrement  of  re- 
fleeting  telescopes,  and  observations  made 
therewith,  199-208— prospect  of  farther 
astronomical  discoyeries,  209-212. 

Thomson's,  Dr.,  Cheraical  System  of  Mine- 
ralogy, 321. 

Thornton's,  Edward,  Esq.,  <'  History  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India" — its  peculiar 
claims,  324---eTil  effects  of  the  brevity  of 
his  history  of  India  preceding  the  rise  of 
our  power  there,  824,  325 — importance 
given  to  military  operations  by  Mr. 
.Thornton,  and  his  dislike  to  Grovemors 
i*rho  were  averse  to  war,  326-328  —  Go- 
vernment of  the  Marquess  of  Comwallis, 
and  Mr.  Thornton's  views  regarding  it, 
828— his  war  with  Tippoo,  328-331  —  his 
internal  government,  33  U  333 — situation 
of  the  Marquess  of  Wellesley  as  Governor 
compared  with  tliat  of  Warren  Hastings, 
333-335— Lord  Wellesley's  deaUngs 
towards  Tippoo,  335,  336 — his  assump- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  Camatic, 
336 — the  cessions  exacted  by  him  from 
the  Nabob  of  Oude,  337-339— the  Mali- 
ratta  War,  339-343 — second  Adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Comwallis,  344-345 — 
Lord  Minto's  Government,  345-346 — 
character  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings' 
Administration,  aod  Mr.  Thornton's 
views  thereof,  346-347 — Freedom  of  the 
Indian  Press,  347-348 — the  Burmese 
war  and  capture  of  Bhurtpore  under 
Lord  Amherst,  348-350 — government  of 
Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck,  350-351— evils 
of  universal  dominion  as  consequent  upon 
the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Thornton, 
351-352 — advantages  of  our  being  con- 
tent to  be  the  paramount  power  in  India, 
352-354 — defects  of  our  Indian  Govern- 
ment, 354-355— courage  necessary  to  en- 
Able  a  Governor  to  follow  a  peaceful 
course,  356— our  present  position  in 
India,  356-358. 

Tipping,  William,  his  Sketches  of  remarka- 
ble places  in  the  Holy  Land,  557. 

Tippoo,  war  of  Lord  Comwallis  with,  328- 
331 — Lord  Wellesley's  dealings  towards 
hkn,  335-336. 

Toryism,  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion  tbeveof,  407. 

Tractarian  Confcroveny,  Dr.  Arnold's  part 
in,  431-433. 

Twiss,  Horace,  his  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  212.    Set  Bldoo. 


U. 
Union,  Christiaii,  BsMya  on,  eireomstuiees 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  565-566 
—essential  «niiy  of  the  Christian  Chureh, 
and  evidenoe  of  the  evangelical  diorcha 
on  the  subject,  566-569— neoestity  of  s 
recognition  of  the  principle,  569-57^ 
authors  of  the  essays  with  th^  sobjecte, 
574 — character  of  the  Jntrodnetoiy  essa/ 
by  Dr.  Chalmers,  575-^f  Dr.  Bslmer'i 
essay  on  the  "<  Scriptural  Principle  d 
Unity,"  575 — his  remarks  on  the  effects  d 
division,  576-577 — ^manner  in  which  he 
argues  the  desirableness  of  Union,  577- 
578— Dr.  Candlish's  Essay  on  «  Chrisdu 
Unity  in  connexion  with  the  propagation 
of  the  Grospel,"  578_chanicter  of  the 
Essay  on  *<-Christian  Union  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  state  of  religious  ptr* 
tice  in  England,"  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Jsnies, 
579-580— and  of  that  on  *«  Union  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  present  state  of  reli- 
gious parties  in  Scotland,"  by  Rev.  Dr. 
King,  580-581_Dr.  WardUw's  Msav  on 
^  A  Catholic  Spirit ;  its  oonsistenc/  with 
conscietttiousness,"  581-582 — remarks  on 
Dr.  Struthen'  essay  on  ^  A  Party  Spirit ; 
its  prevalence  and  insidionsneai,"  58*2- 
583— character  of  Dr.  Symington's  essay 
on  <<  The  Unity  of  the  Heavenly  Chorth ; 
the  influence  which  the  prospect  of  it 
should  exerdse,"  583-585^iBiportanceof 
the  Churches  attending  to  the  adricei  vui 
warnings  of  the  various  essayists,  58^ 
necessity  of  an  advocacy  of  trutli  beiag 
accompanied  by  love,  587*588. 

W, 

Wardlaw,  Ralph,  D.  D.,  his  essay  «'^ 
Catholic  spirit :  its  ccmsistency  with  eo- 
scientiousnesB,"  581,  58*2. 

WeUesley,  Marquess  of,  his  sitaslioii  tf 
Governor-General  in  India  compared  wilh 
tliat  of  Warren  Hastings,  333-335-iiiei- 
dents  in  his  government,  335-343.  Sa 
Thornton. 

Wilde's,  W.K.,  M.R.L  A.,  Nairativs  of » 
Voyage  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  asd  along 
the  shores  of  the  Meditenanean,  ke^  ^^^ 
— his  views  as  to  the  site  of  the  Heir  Se- 
pulchre, and  the  genuineness  of  tfae  Holy 
Cross,  524 — criticisms  on  his  namtive, 
542-550. 

Wolcotty  Mr.  his  description  of  tb»  Haiam, 
559. 

Wolff,  Dr.  Joseph,  estimate  formed  ward- 
ing him  and  his  work  rslatiDg  to  wi- 
mir  by  the  Baron  UUgel,  447, 448. 
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